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THE QUEEN’.S COLLEGE, 



OEKEKAX SESieir OF TBE COUiEOK 

Tn 182'1', IVtr. Saml-j Co\ entertained tlio idea of fonning a School of Modieiuo tuid 
Suri;crv fur firming]liini <iii(ll]ie Midhind Count iesf with tlmt view lio prepared 
Ijj lorngn travel, intJjuvtmg the plans and cinir'^p of Wtucly piipsiicd onlho Continent, # 
OAan^itung the S'dinoi-*, ITospitals, Mn«iinini3 luid Laboratorioi in France, Germany lyid 
ftaiy, aiul eoinpanug Lhem with the dyaiema piirauod and plans of study prevaillug ia 
Frn'l.uuh Ircl.md, and jSeotland. 

lu 18:it>, Cox to Ins native t.awn, and hi 1828 succeeded in opciuiig a 

^tli ilii-jil hSdiool at IJirmingham, vilh tho aanction, adiicc and support of the Dra, 
Jubnstonos 4ud other abk and iulhientiat Frofessional fnemU and coadjutors. 

Iiy degree*! Mr. Cox enlarged hia views, taking advantage of every oppmlunity of im- 
pi'ovoment and of evi^*') suggestion wlneli wan motie for tlic advanceinout of hid objects, 
cneonr.jged bj donations of iiioni’y and bookh, andaiJod by vidualiir'eoulribulirjus to liiti 
livisciuu and lil^iry. Till at Icn^h heattriM^ed the notice of that grealyind good ))hil.iiQ.* 
Ihrojupl Dr.AVjrjiijford, wliohy jps warm iriciidship and liberal grants of moiioy, oiuiWikI 
iM r Cox tu tarn Ins* Medical School into u College, to winch Jior Majesty the Queen has 
1 h4’ii pL'.iiiod (o gr.eit a Koynl flurtor of incurporahon; soon after the College nas 
enl .rgi'd, end dividod ijjto twu•‘df•p^lrlJlleJll^, Ihc J^’JUor department pwunngsiUulonts 
foi- e U’ljiig ujnm Ihrir inedioal studio's in the Senior dcpurtinent witl^gljater advun- 
i. g.‘ Ollier ilej'aHiiicut'i, Miidor the sanetion of a BuppleiucutaJ Clurtcr atm the Royal 
nunant, nerc tjuicKly added, till by rapid hteps Mr. Sands Cox has been enabled to 
eutiijdiie (llmnks to J>r. Warneford’s contbmed muniRcciiee) ti combined sy^ti^n of 
cdin.uioii in nil iU lw.iiu‘lu'% NUital-le m the |irst instanee to the wants ot Parents 
ami (JuunUaris of yiuilh in Uirniiiigliau and the Midland Coiinlies. Rut not 
fudy -^o I'hi systoii is iiipiible of any extension;—it may bccoinu a CnmTsity, 
provided it moet4 with the snjiport of the l’ubli^\ 

Wall that \iew the tollow'iiig prospectus h n hoan draun up witli tho humble hope 
Thid, hv tho lllessing of God, the iHefuhic.^j of llio Astitution, as an mstrmacut of 
Ih'LirioLis traiuing, imiy becxLcndcd. 

Signed ^ tlie oilifr qf tho Coundl, 

CSnnril Room, , dAMFS THOMAS LAW, 

J lino 11, J 853 * Yice Priiicipal. 


TJIJ3 CnKTSTTAN BASIS OF THE COLLEGE. 

In all tho arrangements which have Iwen niade,^lioso wlio have had the tlirection of the 
nil!nr«^ of the Colh-ge have kept tbeir ejos fixed upon the system which bos stood the 
tcMt of ^(t long oxiierienec, and received tho sanction of >o many great and gifled Ihindu, 
as vAistmg and in vigorous operation in our ancient Umvoreitics, still not restnVting 
themselTcs from siudimodiiicationsastimAand circtim^iiuiccs liave rendered iiecessai^. 
On Hum princijile they have maintiiincd, together witli the kinilred InstitLition of Kind’s 
College, o J.ondon, tlmfc every system of general education for tho jponth of t Chri'*- 
tian eoprimunity ought comprise instjuclion in the Chrish'nn Religion as an inclis- 
|)cnsablc part, without which the acquisition of other bratiohos of knowledge will bo 

<?omlu*?ivo noithfr to tho Imppixioiao of tho jndividuaJ, nor tbo weUkvws of tho 8toto. 


THE rABTICULAR OBJECTS OF THE COLLEGE. 

The otjccla of the College arc,— v 

I.—^To pn'paro Medical Students, by a eoniploto com*86 of^^rofessional Ecluration 
in all the Branches of Medicine and Surgery and tho Auxiliary Sciences, with Collegiate 
diseipliiw, for becoming Candidati*8 for the degrees of M.B., and the Cuiverfcity 

of London,—for the IJIploina of tlie Boynl Col^e of Surgeons,—and for the Licciico 
of tile Society of Apotlic^ic^, without any residence eIsJwhcre, , , 

IT.—To prepare Studies in aBepartniont of General Literature, for the dcfroes of 
B. A., pgid M. A-, in the University of London, by the systenifitic teaching of Classics 
and Matigmiatics, and the other required branches of instruction. , 


in.—To proridc Collogiafo Instruction, i^ith CoUogiate Discdplino, for Students ir * 
tlie Depiwtmcnts of Law, Architccturo and Civil Engiuoering, 

IV, —X ' provide Preparatory Inatruciic^i, with appropriate Collegiate Discipline, for 
Junior ^tudenis, for two years, in a Junior Department. 

V. —To combine with the a^ove Studica, (with a view of making Students good 
Chrifii[an««, as well as 'M^U-informed Members of Society, and able practitioners in Law, 

jArohitccture, and Ciidl Engineering), Lectures on Church History, Christian 
EtliieF,'tuid tho Doctrines of the Church of.England. 

VT-—To prepare Stndonls for Holy Orders in u Deporlmeut of Theology, specially 
endowed by the Rev. J)r. WameforB. 

DEPARTMENTS OF THE COLLEGE. 

The College is divided into iivo Sbnior and one Junior Departments. The senior depart* 
iiu'Tits eonsiaihig, first, of Students re-^^iding within the College, for whom arc provided 
rooms, board, and tutelary suporintendcnce ; secondly, of non-resident Students, living 
with their Parents and Guardians, or in lodgings approved by the Council, and under such 
regulations as the Council shall thiij^k fit, w]jo attend lectures in College duily and the 
College Cliapcd at moming and afternoon service on Sundays. The Junior department 
consisting partly of resident Students in tho College Duildiugs at the Crescimf, 
under tlic eliargo of tutors chosen by tho Council, such Stud^^nta dining 
in Hall, attending tho Collcgo Chapel on Sundays, arvl attending Lectures daily, in 
Classics, Mathematics, tho Modern Languages, and Drk.ving, and partly of non-resident 
Students, under the regulations hereafter set forth. 

^vrm of JDequ€8( io'ilie Qiieen's College^ Birmmgham^ 

^ Fob Pbbsonal Estate, < 

I give and bequeath to the Treaburcr for the time being, the sura of £ to 

be paid free of Legacy duty, out of such part of my personal eetnic as 1 can lawfully 
chargo with the payment of legacies to j^haritablo uses. 

Form of a Deed of Oift to the QveevTs College, for tlie foundation of Ptiaes, Scholar^ 
zhips, Pdlowznips, Professorzhips^ or fw other Purposes qf the Collcffe. 

Fob Reax Estate. 

lEnbtnturr, made on the day of between A. B. of 

the one part, and tho Principal and Council of the Queen’s College at Birmiughani, of 
the other part. ^hc said A. B. is desirous of conveying and assuring the 

lands and hereditaments hcreinailiT i^articularly mentioned, by way of gift, for IJic use 
• of tlie Queen’s College. And tho sa'd Prineipal and Council have agreed with the said 
A. B. to accept a conveyance thereof for the purposes aforesaid, ^oln tfliE JEnbcnitire 
that in consideration of the prenuses, tho said A. B. doth by this deed, 
sealed and delivered in the presence of tho tw'O credible persons whoso names are here¬ 
unto subscribed as attesting witnesses. Mid which deed is intended to be enrolled in 
Her Mi^Vsty’s High Court of Chaiic<*ry, w'ithiu six calendar niontlis next oiler the 
execution thereof, pursuaiii to the statiue in stich ease made and provided, grant, alieit,. 
convei, and confirm unto the siiid Principal and Council of tho said Queen’s College, 
and their successors, ?IU (describe tho lands) and their appuricnanccs, and all the 
estate, Hglit, title, and mb^cst of him the saLJ A. B. in and to the said lauds, hcrcdita* 
ments, and premises ; to have and to hold *he same unto and to the uso of the said 
Principal and Council of tho said t^ueen’s College, and thoir successors, in trust, for tho 
benefit of the said Qut'On's College. And it is hereby sgrocd,^y and bet neon the said 

J iortios hereto, that this deed is intended to, and tho same shall, toko effect in possession, 

or tliu pu^po^o ofon'^aid, iuuuedialvly from anil aCter iho makiiig ihoreof, ami is and 
khall be without any power of revocation, reservation, trust, condition, imiitadon, 
clause or agreement whatsoei'cr, for the benefit of the said A. B., or of any person 
or persons riuiming nuader him. 

In witness, &c. • 

It is enacted by the static 0, Gb^o. II,c. 3G, ** That no lands or tenements, or money to 
** bo laid out thereon, shall be ghen for or charged with any cliaritable uses W'hat- 
soever, ualvss by deed indented, executed in prceenco of two witnesses, twelve 
calendar months before the death of the Donor, and enrolled in the Court of 
Chancery w'ithin six months after its execution, (cxccpb stocks in the Publio 
^‘‘Funds, which may bo transferred within six montht ;^revious to tlie Donor’s 
death,) and unless such gifts be made to take effect immediately and be without 
“ power of revocation; and that all other gifts shall be void.” • 
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JUNIOB DEPARTMENTS OF MEDICINE AND * 
SITBGERY, ARTS'& GENERAL UTERATiriE. 

COU170Uf OF thk COIiXiSOvhii SB&piy iuippesBcd with tho 

importance of improTing tlio preliminary education ofCheir Students in Modiei^ and 
general Literature, have establifthod J-iinior Departments of tho College, ifl^sSler to 
ajford Students entrusted to their care the advance of receiving iuatructiou in Lfttin, 
Greek, and Mathematics, (with tho modem Languages and Sciences,) from Tutors 
of University Kduoation, carefully sclei'tcd for their abilities and acquirements. ^ 
IS'o particular age is fixed for the admission of Students, provided they have gono 
through the clcmeiitazy training of a dossical ScKool| and can produce iestimoniala 
of their good conduct at such Scliool. 

The Students will be paumoted accordibg to their diligence and acquirciuenis; but 
it is very desirable that Medical Students sliould bo ready for matriculation and for 
receiving indentures, wheii requt-ed, by tho time Jbey liove reached tho ago of sixteen, 
in order that they may offer themselves for the degrees of the University of London, the 
Diploma tho’ Royal College of Surgeons, and the tUcense of tho Society of 
Apothcoarigs, by the time they have attained the age of twenty ODne; after which they 
may commen^p practice. - • * 

As the Society of Apothociwies in London requires Iho production of indentuies 
from candidates of their having served an apprentioeship of five years, previous to 
examination; and us candidates for their certificates must hnyo attkiued the full ago 
of tw-eiity-ono years; and as*the course of study m the Senior ^qiartmcnt of tho 
Queen’s College occupies x^t less than three years for completion ; it is evident 
that Medical SliidentM at the Queen's College sliouldbo iit least two years in the Junior 
Department, and should qualify thems^ves for being adroncod to the Senior 
Department at the age of eighteen. • « 

The most imi>ortant and valuable privilc'»oof receiving indentures without premium, 

Ls offered to Students of the Queen’s College Ijy Professor Sands Coj, P.K.S. This 
privilege 18 most important and valuable; tor, in addition to tlie pecuniary oid which 
it aifords, it relieves Students from the dii’iger of those vexatious, if not degrading 
services, to which «nppre«tices have too frequently bc'eii found subjected. 

Further, tho Council beg leave to assure their frieilds, tliat no pains will be spared 
by tliem to improve, by all tuouus, tho touo of moral and religious feeling, and to 
raise the standard of proficiency among Iho Students; SRot to fit them, as gentlemen, 
i'or filling, with credit to tliomsejyes and advantSgo to the pifblio, any post to which 
they may be called. ^ • 

A Tutor, a graduate of Cambridge, in Holy Orders, rosidds within the walls of tho 
College, to wfiom is onlrusted by the Couueil the suporiutcndeuce of oil resideat 
Students, under strictly Collegiate Discipline. ^ 

RULES AND RE6ULATI0HS, 

Tl:o Students to attend Diviao Service on Sundays in tho College Chapel, and nlso 
llio Warden’s lecture’s and examinations on subjects of Divinity and Morals during the 
week. The business of each day to eonflneucc with Prayers. The hours of atUmdance 
on Li‘**tureB to be from eight o’clock, a.m., until noou, ‘imd from three o’cloek until 
fivo, pm. A Register oi the atteiidaneu and tlic general conduct of tha students to 
be kept by tho Wardeif and Tutors, and periodical lloports to be transmitted to parents 

otid g\iAi*uIitns. Provioxisly to tho eloeo ofctRoh ooof^xon ofc ox.an.-iinHtioix to bo h'A.d rnd 

prizes aivarJi'd, lo bo distributed nt the Annual General Meeting of Governors. Tho 
names of Students who come into College after eight o’clock iu iho wiqter, and nitio 
o’clock in the summer, p m., to bo entei^d in a book to bo kept by the porter, with 
the hour at which they come iu. No Sludent to be absent from College any night 
fliiring*his residence, without tho express perinissiou of the Senior Tutor, In ease of 
infringoment of the rules and regulations of the Colloge, iho*Seuior Tutor shall have 
power to enforce the same, by re3tra.iit of hours, and by litertflry exercises called iinpo- 
rtitious^ In any ease in which the Senior Tutor shall consider ru#tication necessary, 
he shall confer with llic Warden, and the 'Warden and Senior Tutor together may 
rusticiito for any pfi'iod not exceeding tw'o months, • Wlienever the Senior Tutor 
considers dismia5.il or vnf^nlsion ucct'ssary, ho is to confer with the Warden and Dean 
of tlio Fncidt Y, and they shall I'cport tho same iu writing to the Council, together with, 
a detailed statmeftt ot tho cireumstauces. 
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V TWO YEATIS’ COimSB OF STUDY, 

The coxurse of study prcpores Studcnta for uudcnrgouig, at ilie coucluBion of tlic 
or second 3 cor, an Fxauuiiation for Malriculatxon at the UniYorsity of London; and 
also ihe Aetin Exanunatiou ofilie Soeiety*of Apothlcanos* 

71KST YEAS. 

WINXER eSKM* SUMMJSft TjEaUT. 

i-jTt. Tlie STcdi. ISitor fe-9A.J*. TCe^Alodi. ^fuitor 

0 —10 pL^tin & ftrccL The ^ISitor 0-' 10 Latin & (Irwt Tho Clasl. Tutor 

10- i-i 1 Anthmelic Tho Matlj Tutor 10—11 Alpebra The Math. Tutor 

11— 12 EnglishLitorat. The Closl. Tutor 11—12 EnglishLilrrat. The Clasl Tutor 

'll-I p m.! l^tin & Greek The Clasl. Tutor E-Sp.m.I Latui & Greet Tho Clasl Tutca? 

4 — .'5 I Euclid The Math. Tutor 13—4 Botany The Metli. Taitur 

SECOND YKAB. 

WINTER TERM. SUMMER TERM. 

B>9a.x. Latin & QreoL The CTaeL^Tuior |8-9A.x. Latin & Greet The dasl. Tutor 

9— 10 Math matics Tuo Math. Tutor 0—10 Muthematios The Math. Tutor 

10— 12| Materia Mechita Tho Afedi. Tutor 10—12 Mateiia Medica' Thu'Modi. Tutor 

5- drit Djssectiqns The Medi. Tutor 3-3P.M. Botany Ti^6 Medi. Tutor 

4—R Latin A Greek The Chid. Tutor [3—4 Ldiin &. Greek Tho Clad Tutor 

lAvtures ou Church History ivill bo dehTcred ouee a week hy the Smior Tutor. 

The btudents of the Junior Dcparlnunt ore attended Jt»y a French Muptor for one 
hour twice a we<% and tho sazuo by German and Diawing tlahlcrs, at the option oT 
parents and guardians. Subject to tliesc conditionb, alt« iclauce oi students at the 
chtfescs will ho enforecd. 

COLLEGE EXPENCES AND TERMS OF TUITION. 

• • rUlST TEAM. BJCO^D ^TAB. 

College Fees.. ..£6 O *0 College Fees . £5 0 0 

Commons, Residence, Ac Ac. 4® 0^0 Commons, Renidcncc, Ac. Ao. 48 0 0 

ClnRsfcis ... ... ... 4 4 0 Classics . ••• • - 4 10 

Mflthgmatifs ... ... 4 4 0 Mathcnintic r* ... ... 4 t 0 

Clicmistry and Botany 3 0 Materia Mcdii a ... . S3 0 

French . * ... ”3 J 0 French. 3 3 0 

German, .»• ••• » • 3 3 0 German ... 3 3 0 

Unwiiig - - - . 8 8 0 Dispensing ... .330 

Tlie poymenta for Coniiiion«, Residence, Ac Ac. tu ho mado by three instalincul 
A J 8 on Oitobcr Ist, JBIH on Januai^' Ibt, and £12 bd Mot l*it, cvejy year. 

Non-resident Students to be admissible annually to the junior drpartuieui. Such 
Non-refaident Students to pay the College fee, and the usual charge for tuition in such 
cln«^e8 as they‘attend. 

btudeuts who dcbire to participa^o in the benefits of tho College for a more Iniuhfl 
]xriod, arc also ndnu‘*8ibld on special application to the Council, on the like payment 
of the p^nnnal College fee, and the nsu il charges for tuition in such CJ.ii.scs as tbe^ attcuiJ. 

Non-rewdent Students, whij' within the walls of the CoIUgo, to be subject in every 
re^ipect to its rules and discipluie. Such Nop-resident Slndents, at otlicr times, to bo 
under the control of their ■i>»»'ents an ^ guardians, or Iho Senior CuBege Tutor. 

PRIZES IN TTIF JUNIOR DFPAKTMENT. 

FXITtBlTIONS.—^Thc Unhertity of London offers two IQxhibilions of £30 each, 
fur two years, to the candid^ites who ^hall roRpectivoly diatinguish iliemselves moat in 
Chif'-ic*', and in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

^ I’KIZES.—The Unmisily oX London olTcarB two Pnaes of £0 each, to caudidir^c's 
who isliAll itS|io<‘U\e]y distinguish themsel"es most in Chemistry, and in Botany or 
Oology. Aud tho Qucnm’i College oiTt'n to ita 61 adeuts the I^iercy Prize ot £5 os. 
for profitdeucj in German, and tho Webster Prize of £6 Os. for Fronoh. Prizes of 
Books arc also usually given by the Warden oud Tutors, to tho moat dcserring StudentB 
in the several clasbcs. r 

NOTICE. 

Previous to a Amission in October next. Students about to enter tha^ Junior 
Department will be roquiied to give one month’s notice to the Faculty, 

iina to.fonKard a testimpnial fif good conduct and qualificntions, and beforo admianop^ 
will be examined by the Worden, in the construing and paiwOig of a Grecdc and Latin 
author; in Arithmetic of integers and vulgar frai-iions, and in the elements of the 
Rughah Language and History. 



DEPABTBIENT OF MEDICINE AND SUBO 
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Tho flysiem of study puTCued in this dej^tment constitufos • oomplet/cotiFso of 
Colkgiatfc', Medical, ^dl Surgioal Ednoation. Tho lectures quoli^ for examinatioti for 
Uie Diplomas of the Boyal C3Il^ of Surgeom and th^ Society of Apothecaries, with¬ 
out any residence elsewhere. ^ 

Stu<Wts who hare passed through the Junior BepArfmeni of this Collego^aa^LihaTO 
there in due course matrmulated at the Ufliversi^ of London, may present IflSEiwlyes 
for the first H.B. ovunioation at the cud of tq^ first year in ibo Senior Medical 
Doporiment. At the end of the second year, matricnlated Students \vho deferred this 
0Vftmmatioii nJ: the TJnivapsI^ of Xiondon, have ugahi the oppoi^unity of prasontiiii^ 
thAnselros. At the end of the tiurd jear, Students are eligible for the M.B. Hsgreo 
in the Uuiyei^ity of London, for the Diploma of the Boyal College of Surgeons of 
England, and for the Lioenae of the Socie^ of Apothecaries. 

A Tutor in holy ordoif, a Graduate of Oxford, resides within tlie walls of the Collego 
to whom is committed by the Council the superintendence of all resident students, 
strictly under Collegiate duciphne, and also tlie furveillance of Kon-rosident Students. 

• COLLEGE REGULATIONS^ 

Every Student to pay thej^nnual College Fee of £5, to subferiho his name iit 
tho Obligation book, and to sign a declaration that ho will regularly and diligenUy 
pursua bii ^tu<!ic^. To attcad Prayors daily, and on Sunday Divine Servieo in the 
Chape], and also the garden’s Theological Lectures and examinations. To have 
furnished rooms with clmmons in College. Tf wear tho Academissil Dress whenever 
lie appeals in llnll, or At Beoturcs, and in (he College Chapel. Ihc names of Students 
who coruo into tho College after ten o*clock, p.tn., to be entered in a book, to be kept 
b> tho Porter, with tho hour at which they come in. No Student to ^ absent from 
College any night during his residence without tho express permission of Chtf Senior 
a’utor. • 

URSTRMNTS AND PENAT.TIE«l Or ^VUDKNTS.—Ta om of tho infringemoni 
or neglect of the Gollcgo Kcgulations by aii> Student resident in any department, the 
Senior Tutor has tho poaor of enforcing (ho observance of tho same. By restraint of 
hours. By literary exorcises, called impositions. ^ By suspension. In any case in 
which suspension is necessary, the Senior Tutor shall inform tho several Professors, in 
order that tho attendance of buoh Student at Leoturo be discontinued, and his oortifi-- 
<ato disallowed. By nistication. Tho power of rusticalifin {or a period not exceeding 
tvio months, to be nested in tfae«Wanrde and Senior 'J utor, or in the absence or illness 
of either of them, in the Dean o^he Faeuliv alid the Warden or Senior Tutor. By 
dismissal or expulsion. In any case in which the Senior Tutor do consider dUmiBsal or 
expulsion necess iry, he is to confer with the Warden and the J>ean of the Faculty, and they 
shalJ report rho same fji writing to the Council, together with A detaiiSd statement of 
tho circunistanoos, stid tho Council after deliberation thereupon, shall oonimuaicato ita 
derision to the Senior Tutor, and such decision shall be finsd. 

rUfiVENT STUDENTS LVOUBlilNG DEBT BEYOND TIIETR MEANS. 
£ich pi^iit or guardian on placing a Student at theJdoUege, is to inform thS Warden 
what Mm it is contemplated by such oirent or guardian to allow such Student for 
expenses beyond tho necoesary and dtrAt payments of tho College. Tradesmen to be 
pell lically cautioned by a public notice in suitable terms, not to allow of the purobaao 
of artiules on credit, without the express sanction of parents or guardians, or of tho 
Soillor Tutor. Througb the xneihmD o^ihe fe>aino notice, all tradesnaen's bills for 
articles supplied to tho Students, shall bo regularly deUA^red to tho Senior Tutor and 
/brwardf d by him to the parents and guardians at the end of every term. All cases 
of cxti.aiagaucc which bccomo known to the Tutors, shall immediately Jbo reporteif to 
tlic Council, and by the Council forwarded to tho parents or guardians. Every Student 

S roved throe times to the CounolL to have incurred debt beyond his means shall be 
ismTssed. 

COLLEGE EXPENSES.—Tho College Exponses, ineftding Commons, Chamber 
Rent and Servants* Wages, but exr lusivo of College fees, will not exceed £fiO fbr tbo three 
tcrngi. The Students breakfast in tho UsllAt seven, a.m., have npfreshment at twelve, 
dnic at five, p m., have coffee at eight, p.]n. Tbo payments to bo mado by tbreo instaL 
juents, vis., £18 ofi the first of Oomber, £18 on the first of Jamiai^, and‘£l4 on the 
first of May- Every Audent will be expected to provide himself with Chamber Linen, 
a Injgo and small Silver Fork, and a Table Spoon and Tea Spoon. ^ 
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THE WINTER SESSION 

WILL oomixssow ooio:^B i, issi. 


Axrjsroim OB THB USSlblS AND.StrBOIOAr ANATOHIT.—Paonwoit 
8AVDS Cox, F.B.S., Fdlow of the'Boyid College of Surgeons of England. 
Senior Surgeon, to the QueenVi Qoapital. 

^ These liocturee wUl omhiaco the General Anatomy of the Tissues of the human 
bod^ ; a scries of demonstrations of the various i^ions of tlie body, viewed in tboir 

S ractiical relation to the most important operations in Sumry, will also be givon^ 
lustrated recent dissectionsj and by an OKtensiye museum ofproparationsi drawings, 

casts, and models. 


DESOEIPTIVE ANATOMY AND PITTSIOLOGY AND COMPAKATIVE 
ANATOMY.— PimpbssOb Pabkeb, Follow of the Bo^af College of Surgeons 
of England. Surgeon to the Queen’s JSospital* ^ 

This Course will comprehend the Descriptive AnatomV of the various organs of tlio 
body, their physical properties, connexions, and iunctions. They will bo illustrated by 
recent dissections, drawings and microscopical observations. 

*a A’ 

■ i' 

PEACTlCAIi ANATOMY, WITH SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
^ < DISSECTIONS.— Mb. David BoltoJT, M:.R.C.S. 

c 

Tlioso demonstrations are intended‘to fonn a complete Course of instruetton in 
Practical Anatomy. The Students wilThe directed in their studies in the Anatomical 
Boom, daily, by the Demonstrator and iho Besident Medical Tutor. 


CHEMISTBY.— Fbofessob Shaw, Fellow of the Royal Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh, Member, of ihe Chemiral Society of London.; 

Tlieae Lectures will include the general principlea^n/ Chemical Science,.and its con¬ 
nexion with Medicine and the Natural Sciences. The Laboratory will be opened 
during tlie Winter and Sinmner Seasions, for the ^‘option of those who may wish to 
bo instructed iU Analysis, and tho Applications of Chemistry to the Arts. 


PKlNCtPLES AND PEACTICE OP MEDICINK.—PttOFBSSon EperBS, mB 
(Edin.) Physioisn to the Ofoeral Hospital. PuoyjiSSOR Jabes Jounsxoxe, M.D. 
(C^intab.) P'ellow of the Itoyal College of Pbysitians, Loudon. Senior Physician 
to the Genera^ Hospital. 

The system adopted in these L&Hures will be founded as muoh as possible on the 
present improved state of Pathological Anatomy, and whenever it is practicablo, retont 
morbid* sjicciniCDa will bo presented to the class. 


—- ijP 

PRINCIPLES AND PBACTICE OF SURGERY.—Propessob Saxds Cox, F.R.S. 

Tlte Course w*ill embracd the Theory of inflammation in general, its terminations and 
treatment; inflammation 6f the various tissues of tho body, terminations and treatment* 
Specific inflaxamation, vix. Scrofula, Cancer, Syphilis, and Fungoid disease, tefxnin^iions 
and treatment; Lesions of Continuity ; Lesions oi* Contiguity ; Disease.^ of tho Kyo 
operations; -Elementary and Mii^or ^emtions; Omeral operations, or those practis^ 
with reference to ona or more purtiemar tissues; Special operati'^us or those pnicHeed 
upon complete organa ia particular zegious of the body; Plastic and Subcutanooua 
operations. ^ 



THE SUMMEB SESSION 

WILL COMUEinjB HAT 1 , 1868. 


MATBRIA MBDICA ANT) THERAPE1TTICI8.--aunT»xJ^BraHT, M.D, (Idb.) 
LL.V,, B.O.L. PhysicUii to the Qiieen> HoapitAl^ ana Senior FhTsidanJ^tlis 
Ooneral Bupeneafj. Provessob Knowleb, F.L.S., Fellow of tbo Aoj^Sollago 
of Sorgeona of Fngland. Surgeon to the Qu^’s lIoapitaL i 

To illustrate this Coarse, apecinwns of the Tarioui articles of the Matorta Mediea^ 

their Tiatiini state, will bo eThihitofl nnil deieribeil • atteched to tha« departxoMpir 

is a* Museum of Materia M^ca, to which iho Students hare access imdOT ceitSn 
regulations. 

MIBWIFEBY ATTB DTSBASES OF WOMEN AND CDILDBEN.—FsonssOB 
BBBsr, Surgeon to the Magdalen As/lnrn. ^ 

These Iiecturea will be illustrated hy an extensive mnseuin of pTeparaiions of emhvy* 
ologj and dh^ased structures connected with tho subject of the Course. This Odurse 
^Ul also be^'Uyered during the enstung Wjbiter Session. * 

The Miclwif^y department (^the Queenn Hospital is under the immediate super* 
iniendcnce of the Professor of Jnidwi&i 7 . ' 


FORENSIC MEDICIN^—l*BOrsasoB John Davies, M.D., (Edin.) licentiato 

of the Rojal College qf Physicians, London. (Extra urbem.) Sdfior Phjfsician to 
the Queen’s Hospital. ^ 

TIic> object of this Course is to teach the knowledge and conduct which are required 
by tho Medical Witness preparatory to a public Examination in tho Courts of^Law, to 
indicate tho questions in Physic, .^atomy, Physiology^, Patbolog;^ and Therapeutics, 
iiX>on whieli the Autliorities arc accustozArd ^o seek aid IVoni Madioal Men. Tlia 
ttj:>plicati<']i of ioeie to tho dvt««tion tmd of poUoaa will oapooially ho domoa^ 

btruted by exxicrimenis. 


BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.— Pbopessob Kkowies, F.L.S. 

For the illustration of this Courso tho liCi'tarer has forn^^ an extezusivo Herbarium ; 
ayd thnnigh «he liberality of the Committee of thwBotanieal aufi Horhcultnral Society, 
the Students hare irae access to tlfhirextensive Gardens, accompanied hy theProiewr* 
Boiaineal oxciirsions will be occalSylly made during the Course. 


MEDICAL TDTOR.— Mb. Chabibs Pabdbt, M.B.O.Sr 

Tho Medical Tutor is resident in College, fo^the purpose of assislinp; the Students 
in their bludics. He is reouired to devote exclusivcty the whole of bw time to the 
ISturfeuls. It is Uis t?spfX'jal proTinco to pr^ara the tfuzyor Students, non-residbnt as 
well as resident, for the matriculation examination of the University of London. To 
devote daily a certain number of hours to^tho Senior Students, non-vcbidont as well os 
resident in the dissecting room, and to examioo from time to time on the subjects of 
the various Lectures. ^ 

regulations of the attendance of STtTBENTS AT LEOXUlUS. 

JL book shaU be kept by each Professor, spwLfying the times of aitend|noe ef oaclf 
Student, such book to be laid before the CSuhcil at their monthly meetings. 

Previously to the cunuucaccment of eveiy Lecture the Professor shall call over the 
names of the Studonts. 

Each Professor shall keep a register of the time of commonotment anil duration of 
each of his Lectures, sulTi register to be laid before the Councifof eacdi monthly Board. 

The ^•of«i"ors, Tutors, and Masters shall forward to the Warden «oven days before 
the end of each term, their registers of attendance, or a terminal report of the atten* 
dance, conduct, and paogreas of each S^dent in their rqspoetive Glaraes and depart¬ 
ments, from which detfgls a Gcuerar Report shall be drawn up by the Warden and 
Bubiqitr^ to the Council, and copies of the Reports on each Student ftbfill be foAnurded 
by the vTarden to the Parent or Guardian of each Student. 
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^ NOfT-RESlDENT STUDENTS.—Non-resident Stndents are admisaiblo, and may 
reside with their parents or guardians, or with a relation or friend selected hy their 
parents ^r guardians, and approved by the * Council. The Senior Tutor in each 
dopartmont is authorised to enquire into the habits and general conduct of such 
Out-Students at tbeir respective residencos, and to report to the Council thereupon at 
the end of every term. . Out-Stndonts, if members of theft Church of England, will be 
kvquired to attend the frarden's weekly Theological Lecture, and Divine sorvioo in the 
every Sunday, uhless the parent or guardian of the Student requests the 
ntteuda^e of suoh Student at his own place of Worship. If the Student be attached to 
nn^ other eommunioo, ho will be expected to attend at the place of Worship belonging 
thereto every Sunday. Non-residen't Students will be allowed to dine in the College 
<l}all, Aifchop regularly or ocea&ionally, on giving such notice, and paying such sum, aa 
uull be fixed by the Council. ^ 

KBES EOE LECTURES. . 


Anatomy andX*hysiology ... 
Anetomioal Demonstrations 
Chemistry ... ... 

Hatcm Medica . 

Botany ... ..C 

HediLcine ... . 

Surgrry . 

Forensic Medicine. 

Midnifcry •«« ae* *•* 


Biugle Course. 

.. ... £6 

6 0 

... 8 

3 0 

•• 6 

6 0 

... 4f 

4 0 

*• 3 

3 0 

..5' 4 

4, 0 

,. ... 3 

3^ 0 

•• **. 3 

3 0 

.• ... 3 

3 0 


Berpctual. 

£10 10 0 
6 5 0 
0 9 0 
5 5 0 
5 5 0 
-’770 
0 G 0 
5 5 0 
0 6 0 


'' FBES FOB TIIBEE TEABS’ OOJ^jUSE. 

The composition fees to be paid for the three years* course of study, required by 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and the Society of Apothecaries, amount to 
J^2 (exclusive of College Fees £5 per annum), and Hospital Practice £21. The pay¬ 
ment to the Brofisssora may bo mads at once, or in two equal sums, viz. £21 on 

TnAtri^iilatiAyi, find £21 twfflva 'montlii* aiterwarda. 


QUEEN’S HOSPITAL, BATE BOW* 

Hosorazy Phyiieians, 

Db. dioD^iSrioKs. Db. J. K Booth. 

Bivnorazy Ssrgiyff, 

Ed'wabp TowhsX it> Cox. 


Phyvitians, 

JoHir Bibt BATZsa, MJ>. Sann^sx Wbighx, M.D. Datijd Nelson, M.D. 


Snigeons, 

W. BInds Cox, F.R.B. B. Enowxes, E.L.S. Langston Fabxeb, F.R.M.C.S. 


TSBS nob admission to the hospital HBACTICB, and to the CUMICAI. LKCTUBES. 

¥i 

Students mA.y nnmpnund tb» ihvee yenrj^on pajUttOut of - . , , a231 O 

One Tear's Attendance • . . » , ; • . . « 10 10 

One Physician and One Burgeep attends daily at Nino o'clock. ' 

The Phgftunana' Clerks and Surgeons* Dressers are selected according to merit Irom 
the Students, without any additional fee, and hold office twelve months. 


f 


CLINICAL LECTURES will be delivered weekly by the Professors in the Thonire. 

HpSPlTAL P^ZES.—A Goto Msdai. is ofibred by Professor Dr. DattesI for the 
best reported medical eases securing in his pmgtico at the Qaein’s Hospital. 

A Mxpxii is offered by Profossor Cox, for the bcSiT reported surgical cases, 

occurring in h^ractioe at the Queen's HosidtaL ^ i 
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.^DEPARTMENT OP ARTS Sc GENERAL LETERATUReT 

• • 

DTHo ivni Department eotablisbod in the College waa the Medical; but id caiZTinif 
forward their great work the Council apprdUei)ded that although mediiO^laeiBiiee 

from its own rntrinsic cxcclleuco and its intimate bearing nponsthe good of oommu- 
nity. must cium a place in ^ety Universitj Schema maj even legitiinatety 
the oharacterMc study of any academioal^ hody^ yet there was no preoede^^BSr its 
eacdiuiire eetabUaluncnt, and but little ho]^ that if czcdusivdy e6taoUsbed,'it wo^ 
enjoy all the advantage of that plnlosoplucal andsreligious enlaigement which it ^was 
their great olyeci to confer* 

It is, therdTozeb in aoeordanee wiOi the soundest nnnemle of edueatioaial setencaA 
wefl as with the precedents of our ancient TTnlm^tios, that the Dopartmmite oflbAw; 
Engineering, Arts, and chief of aU, the Department of Xheology, have been instituted 
in &c CoU^. 


RULES AND REG ILLATIONS. 

• 

That tli^ Collegiate system in this department be tlm same as in the MedxClil 
DepEurtmenlk That iho Lord Dishop g>f the Diocese bo fbo Visitor. That 
cx-oflltio jnciBl)Prs of tiio Cou^il of Queen’s College, with the WarfU^, do constitute 
a Coraimtffo of Couiieil. That the said GX*oincio members do appoint the Warden 
And the said Coniniitloe do appoint the Classical and MathematicarTutors. That the 
Committee do appoint, imderw^uch regiilatjons as they shall think advisable, the Fellows. 
Tlmt until tlic appointing! of such Fellows, the Ibid Committee traniaot all the general 
business of the Dcpartmci^That not loss than three members of the Committee iucluduig 
the Warden, do form a quorum. That after the appointment of the Fellows, any 
number of them, not exceeding twelve, may bo selecicd for a board of management ty 
the Committoo. Tlmt bucli Board of Management be called The Committee bf Oounml' 
of the Department of General Litei-aiure.’' That an annual meeting of such Committeo 
be held on the last Wedneaduy in August overyiyoar. 

XljHi the Warden bo a priest of the Churcli of Duglaud, and the Tutors priests or 
dcacous, and Graduates of Cambridge or Oxford. That the Classical THitor be the 
Senior Tutor. Tliat such Senior Tutor be responsible for the disciplino of the Depart- 
menl subject to the general supervision of the Warden. That in the absence of tho 
Senior Tutor, the Mathemaiical IHitor do take his place and perform hik duties. That 
both the Tutors be expected to take their meals Jn Hall Wfth Ahe Students, the Senior 
fDu tor occupying the head of the lable. That thoWorden do fill the same position rfi* 
the College of General Literal ur(U|B the tfend^of Houses in Cambridge and Oxibrd 
do i\ith regard to their respective7%|eges, excepting that the lectures on tho subjects 
below specified be delivered by him, or bo more CMOciaUy under his direction. 

That the Students in the deport merit of General Literature do attendQuecn'sCoIlegO 
01ia>>el twii'e every Sunday. That the Stud^tts do wear their gowns in Hall, in 
Chapel, and at Lectures. That every Student has a room to himself. That tl^ 
havo a common room. Tlutt all moala bo taken in Hall, except in cases of tilths with 
an ivgroiaJt^ or of absence with leave. 

Tliat the bbrter do close the College gates every night at ten o’clock, and that all 
Students be expected to ho within gates at that hour. Students entering College at a 
later period of tho night to be reported to the Tutor by tho Porter, who shidl have a 
book provided for tha^urposo. That Ibr neglect or misconduct on the part eft ^fsay 
Stu^nt, the Senior Tutor shall haro iheapower of igiposing restraint within tho 
Aud liiensiy oidldd iwipoiaitmnB. That the Wardan^ in 

ooiijimctioii vrith the Classical and Mathematical Tutors, shall have the power 
rustication for any period not exceeding 4wo months. That oU cases Wbicli, in tlte 
opinion of the Warden and Tutors, suMcct a Student to dismissal or expulsioii, be 
referrq^ to tho Committee of Council, who are to investi^to and decide thereupos. 

That the Stmlor Tutor has tho management of tho dmostic anangsments of tne 
Department. That the Finance Department be under tho si^ierrislon of tho Warden, 
I 9 every three months to lay a stateraont before the Committor and that the Com- 
every year appoint an Auditor. That a monthly meetbig held on the first 
Tpesday in every umnth. That tho D^axtment be BelfisuppOrtmg, except as far as it 
may be aided by individuals endow'A^ Fellowships, Sjbohttships, and 
establishing Frizes, onAasking donations of Books. ^ ^ ^ 

QDh*sb an FaEam^iion on all the subjects of the Tutors’ Lectures be held at S O 
of eyei;j|teiB. Certificates of Merit be awarded after each Jfixamipai 
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tbat anj sncIi anznud PmM as tha friends of tlie Instiiutioii may offer* be decided at 
the termination of the Kidsaimner Bixamination. That Students be expected to 
xnatricnlate at the TTniTenitj’at the end of the first* year» if they hare not done so 
previously t and ^at they be expected to take their Vegreea of B.A. or B.C.I/. or such 
other Degrees as their standing in the Umyersify will permit, at the end of the third 
year. ^ 

every precaution be Men to prevent Students incurring debt:*>^lst, by 
casitidi^r ti^esmen not to allow of the pufohaao of Articles on cr^t without the 


sanction of parents or guardians, or the Senior Tutor.—findly, by the Senior Tutor 
rec^ving bills for all necessary articles supplied to the Students, and forwarding the 
mmo to parents and guardians at the end of every term.—Srdly, by furnishing each 
^\dont on entering College with a list of such tradesmen as are sanctioned by the 
College Authorities.—^ly, by all cnees of extravagance which become known to «he 
Warden or Tutors, being immediately reported to the Council, and by them forwarded 
if they think fit, to the parents or guardians.—5thly, that eyoxy Student three times 
convicted before the Council of incurring debt beyond his meons be dismissed. 

That such Students as have been regular in th^ attendance at Chapel and Lectures, 
and have conducted themselves satisfactorily in Hatu pumllari^ bo eligible to bo 
wpointed PcUows on their attaining to the degree of B.A. or B.O.Ii. That a 
C&mmemoration>day <bo held once every year, in honour of thu Founder, 
'Mr, Sands Co'*’, and that the Members, of tho Council, and the^ ITcllaws, and 
their respective friends, be invited to attend. {, 

PLAN OF STUDY. 

That the Curt^lim of study do extend over three yean^ That the Students of 
.each year Lave distinct courses of Lectures, That the sy^ects of study be Greek* 
Latin, Mathematics, XiOgie, the Modem lianguagvs. History, Kaluml, Political* 
and Moral Philosophy, and more especially Christian Ethics, and tho J>^rines of 
> the Church of England. That each Student do attend four lectures every day, 
namely, for one hour in the morning a beture in Greek, for another hour a lecturo 
in Matlieinatics, for one hour in th^ afternoon a lecture in Latin, and another 
hour a lecture in History, l^igic, and one of the above described branches of 
Pliiloaopliy. That tlwj su^ecta selected hare partlculcur reference tu the ruyuire- 
ments for tba Examinations of the University of London. That the Tutors do confer 
with the Warden at tho commeficoment of evtny year as to such selections, and that 
no dcriations -be afterwards made therefrom without his express pcrmisaioii. 

The Warden to be reB^'«,'U8ible for tho instruction in diristian Ethios, Ghuroh 
iSistory, and the DootriAes of the Clijtreh of England. That Drawing, French, anfl 
German bo expected to be learnt during the two yean when Uio Stud^ts are in the 
Junior Department: but if they have not then y^iiiplctod such coursea of study, or 
require for any purpose during their residence in*\he College instruction in the modem 
languages, tlib same to be supplied at the rate of three guineas per 0010*80 per annum. 
PBIZE9 OFFEBED BY THE UNIVBESITY OF LONDON, 

FOR THE DEGREE OF B. A. 

If in the opinion of the Examiners any Candidate sholl possess sufficient merit, the 
Candidate who shall diatinguis^h himself tho moat m Mathematics and Natural Philoso¬ 
phy, and the Candidate who shall distinguish himself the most in Classics, shall eaeli 
recrive Fifty Pounds per annum for the nextShree years, with the style of University 
Scholar. Under the same circunistanccs, tho candidate who shall distinguish himself 
the most in Chemistry, the Candidate wlio shall distin^ieh himself tho most in Auiinal 
Physiology, and the Candidate who distci^ush himself the most in Togotable 
Physiology and Structural ifotany, shall each reoeive a Priao in Books, to tlie value of 
Five Pounds. , 

FOB THE DECREE OF M. A- 

If m tho opinion of the Examiners any Candidate shall possess sufficient merit, tho 
Caudidato who slmll distinguish himself the most in Classics, the Candidate who shi^ 
riistinmush himself the most in Mathomabics, and the Candidate who slmll disfiuguish 
liiinscjf the most iu Lqglc, shall cacli receive a Gold Medal of tli© value of Twenty 
Pounds; and if the same Oandidato distinguish Uimself the most in two or moro^oC 
tho said branches, 4ie shall receive a Gold Medal in right of each branch in which ho 
^hall so diBtunniiih himself. 

. „ ^ SCALE OF FEES. 

'' '.^ £5 0 0 

^ AeamV C^o^imons, Residence^ Ac. Ac. . • . . 60 0 0 • 

Fee foe Lectures *£i 0 

•» ‘ • .? 
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DEPABimarr of cfrvn. imsiBnro and 

« < 

ASCHTTECTUBE. 

0 

1 • 

In tbis department a liberal education will lx/ proiided, tenainatm/U^ an 
Acadeim^l D^grec,^ and accompanied throughaiit bj CoUegiate diecipline mdPo^i^ol, 
and idigio^ vorship and inatruotiou. The U^res will alflo^ open to clcrkB4and 
assiatanta in the ofHcca of Engineers, and Arcliitocts, and Bailway establiahments^ 
after office houra* How far in iUesc xirofcasions an improved discipline and intcllecto«I 
cnftirgemcnt has been needed anj’ thoughtful and observant mind majr ade^ini^S^j 
determine. Tho Council propose in tliis, aa in tiuf other cases, on enluged education 
on an cconomifsal scale—gradual initiation into professional pursuits, and an imbuing 
of tho mind with sound Aligious principles. 


THE OBDEBS OF COTJECHj'aBE JL§ FOLLOWS. 

• 

That th^^ast wing, with its buildings, be called tho Engin^B^g Department* 
That airangrmentB do forQiwith made for opening tho depanment as early as 
possible. That tho system of management and collegiate discmline, be the samcr 
in it as in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. That Tutors bo appointed 
to reside in this depaitxuexit, to whom tho tutelary care of the Students shall be 
entrusted. That such 'fl^rs ho Clergymen of nio Chureh of EngltfBd, and Graduat^ 
Members of one of our Chartered Universities. That such Tutors.do give Leotures in 
Greek, Latin, English Literature, and pure Matlicmatlca. That Frofossors bo appointed 
to give Lectures m Civil Engineering, Land Surveying, Practical Matheinati^,,Uconie- 
trical and Arohitectural Drawing, the Arts o^Construction, Geology, and Mn^raLogy. 
That tho vacations be the same as in the vther Deporfmeuts. That the attendance at 

tho wcoUjr Divinity Lectiupes bo the venae m Sn the MocHcal end Gencvel Lilftretni*e 

Departments. 'Ihat the attendance at prayers bo also the lame cvciy morning in tho 
College Chapel, and twice on Sunday, when the morning and evening a^ice will be 
performed with two sermons. That the system of Tuition do embrace £ three yoars* 
course. That on Engmoering Workshop be erected for the uso of this department. 
That models 1^ provided lor tJie Model Hoorn. That Sti^nts who cuter the Junior 
J)cpartniont bo exited to have reached the agf of about sixteen ^r^a; <VLd that those 
who commence with tho three ^-tars’ course, be gbout the age of eightm years. That 
Students, as soon as they enter, climonce a course of preparation for matricukiion in 
tho Uuucrsity if London, at the enSof their first year;, and of taking their BJL degree 
in the same University at the end of their third year. That Students^ this depart¬ 
ment, w ho have matriculated, and graduated, be admissable as candidates Ibr fellowAiips 
at Queen’s College. And that such Studcnts«s are not qualified ^ sufficient knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages to matriculate and take their H.A. degree, may, at 
the end of their three year's course in this department, if they pass creditable examina¬ 
tions in tho difi^nt subjects of their lectures^ receive h Diploma from Queen's College, 
under seal, testifying to their collegiatoBresid^ce, to their attendance on tho Coll^ 
Xiccturcs, and to their conduct in Hiatu pujoillari. Out-lStudeuts to pay tho College 
fee, and the regukr fees for any course which they attend. Out-Student^ wh<m withm. 
Iho CoUogo walla, to bb subject to the colle^te rules and discipline. 


SCALE OF FEES. 


Eunijbed Hoorn, Board, Attendance Ac. 
College Fee 
dossical Tutor 
Matliomatical Tutor ... 

Profeiior of Engineering 
Froleasor of Chomi|^fy ... 

French Master 
German Master... ... 

Drawhi^ Master ^ ... 


a 


... ... £50 0 0 

... ... • ... 6 0 0 
... .su A 0 0 

..a . 1 . ... ... 0 0 

4 0 0 
& 3 0 
3 3 0 
8 3 0 
' ? 3 G 


... ... tat ... 

•a. ... ... **• 

*.* ... ... • 

... «.» ... ••• ^ 
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XXEPABllIENT OF I.AWS. 

• _ 

Tbo Coudoil is impreued with the opinion that fojf the purpose not only of 
difOipliDing tho mind* hut of iprepaiiog it to encounter hereafter coses inrolving 
scientiflo knowledge, it ia highly desirable for the future Attorney and Solicitor to ho 
initiatel into at least the clemencs of Classics, MathooiaticB, and General Science. If 
we tako di^n any number of the law reports we may see nnder tho word Patent or Copy¬ 
right in designs, what m intimato kuoi^dge of scientiflo dotaila appears to hare been 
aoqair^ and exhibited by judge and counsel in dealing with eridonce of scientific wit* 
nt^s, the validity of patents, and the sufficionoy of speoiftoatlons. Thus Latin and 

FreiHTh lauguagea are also indioponsibblc. Tho aumbor of records aad dooumoQb9-~*-paVJlc 
and private in both languages—whidH are continually the subject of cxamiuabion by all 
concerned in the legal profession prove this. So sensible has the legislature been of the 
importance of securing persons of superior education to ocouff this department of tlie 
pro^sion, that in the year 1321 an act of parliament was passed, (1 and 2 Goo. lY., c. 
48, s. 1,) and agmnro-enacted and extended in tho year 1841, (0 and 7 Victoria, c. 73, s. 7.) 
offering great ^vantages to t^oso who grad uate at the Uiilvorsities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Barham, or Jxmdon, vis., roduoing the period of fire years under service, to three 

legislaturedming offered the above grAit advantages to tliose Law^i'dents who 
shall graduate at tho above Universities, the Counsel of Cucen’s College, offer to thoso 
Law Students residing in Birmingham and its neighbourhood, specially, and to others 
generally, admittance into its Department of General Literature, wherein such Students 
muy receive not opjy instruotion in thotUlasaios and MatliOmat''.s which is requisite for 
a B.A. and LL.B, degrcCi but iUso separate instruction in tl^^ various branches of tho 
Law, in Courses of lectures which will be delivered by their Profo^Bor. 

There ia another class oifLaw Students, vi^., those who arc articled to Conveyancers 
and SolieiioTs, whose time is very much enga^d by attendance at the ros|>cctivc cham¬ 
bers and offices of such Conveyancer and %dicitor, during business hours. It is manifest 
tiiat such Students cannot devote themselves to tho regular studies of a College ; but, 
they may find time for atteQd«ince upon Courses of Law. To such Students tho 
Counsel offers Collogiato Kosidonce, with furnished rooms and Commons in the CcUogo 
Hall i subject to Collegiate ilisoipUne, and aoeording to the College rules and hours ; 
suoh Students will be expeoted to be in CoUego at Ten o'clock, every niglit, unless 
absent with the knowledge and permission of the Senior Tutor, They must aLo attend 
the College Cbapei twice ewr;qf Sunday, unless, under the sanotion of their rarents or 
Guardians they are attendants at any oMker place of worship, of which notice must ho 
given to the Senior Tutor. . 

The System of Collego Bisolpline and Fees are ^,i..anio as that in tho Department 
orArts. 

lAW COUBSB, 

FnOTT’SsaB E!bxnhz>v has announced that be nill follow the course indioatoil by 
Blaoitstone; having reference a5^o to those books which the UriivrrsityofLondon has 
prescribed as subjects of examinntion, viz., Kelt’s Commentaries, Boiilham'sTroatii>e 
on Morals and Ijegislallon, and lliitliorford's Iiiatituto of Natural Laws. He Avill com- 
menee with Uie foundation of all positive Laws, shewing that their basis is the moral 
nature of man, implanted in him by G od. He wjU tlicn proceed to the History of the 
Common Laws of JSnglfUul, opdgive a gcxoral review of its principles and chnracibrs, 
after which he will take up each particular Department in the game order (genernlly 
speaking) as they occur in Blackstone’s Commentaries! 

The First suriea of lioctares will embrace those parts of out laws vrbioh concern the 
Crown andsBceeutive Government, the Kevenue, the Parliament, and the Church; aU 
these snbje^ in short, which are usually comprisod under the name of Cansiitdtional 
Law^noxt^the various Laws which concern the private relations and eoxomeroial 
usages of society, the Laiu of real and personal property, the nature of civil remedies, 
tbo praetioo of the Common Law Courts, and the principles of pleading ; criminal 
juri^xudenco will bo next in order, and lastly a gonoral view will be given of the 
prim t^s of Equity LaW| and the practice of tho Court of Chanoei^. 

r fees. 

'{JjA^ijmeiuCbUegOpiCdO. College Fee^ FeeforLawLeeturo8,Mch6oiinc,£3 2s. 
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TOEOLOGICAL OEFABTHEHT. 

That great benefactor to the College, the ber. Dr. Wanieford, haTinfl eaterUinOd 
the pious wish of making tho#Department of General XiiteratM arailiihle for the 
purpose of training sober’imnded joung men, with acai ^7 poeuviaijr moans, for Holy 
Orders, aurl haying presented tbo munificent donation (f £1400, for the endowment of 
a Profesflorafaip of Pastoral Theology, to the intent that Stadents who inte^ to Iv^iue 
candidates fi^r Holy Orders in our Church,'may be taught the Ministerial duties m 
their rnnous hrnnencs, as also the composition of iifenynons, the reading of the Church 
Scrnccs, tlic Histoiy of Liturgies, the reason and use of Rubrics, and all other matters 
connected wifh and sub^^crvieut to a faithful and elltcient performance of what 

t'hufoh roquiroe of hen* t^astowi and Muast^^jv for th^<>diCeaf ion of thou* floclra. • 

A Similar department at King’s College, London, having met with the cordial ap- 
prohatiou of the two Archbishops and tlie whole of the iCpiaeopal body, and such Arch* 
and llisho]is havid^ couserted to admit, as candidates for Holy Orders, thoso 
Students in Theology who should pivduce the Principars certilleate r-^Tho Council 
Jill VC givm the subject tlicii* most perioua aitentson, and after conference with tho 
Disho]i of the Diocese, tlii’Ougli Mr, Vaughan Thomaa, hay* felt it their duty at once to 
obey Dr. Warneford’s wi&lies, not with n view to improTO the preparation for JToIy 
Orders, whflihthcy suppose in our estabiiahed TTniversities to he as^xcdlcut as esu 
piactieally be eifected—nor yet mwely to gi\c a completion and perfeefhess to their own 
Jnsfitutn>u—hut to Ijelp in some moasnre, with tho means at their coinmand, 
lowurds 8ii]iplying the gro.il need of afiditioual Clergymen, particularly in siieli 
populous lociUiliea as tho/iu which flic Queen’s College is situnted, to supply that 
need, so far as Ihcir rcHou^'s mil e'ltend, witli%eu duly qualiflodaliy learning and 
jueiy for so great a w'ork, nuU to assist Students and their parents in obtaining on en- 
t.’aiiee on Holy Orders hif greatly ^mmisHng ihe cimouul of the n^eesary exjjwidUure. 

REGULATIONS. 

Tho following Hoaoliitions have been dr.iun uy> and adopted 

I. —^That tho TLcologienl Oepartme/it bo to three descriptions of Students* 

to t]i4i««n wl.o bum tnlc^n C^amhir'ld^e and Gsford. 2nd., to those who 

lm\e been educated in the Arts Department of this College, and liave taken the Degreo 
orJi..‘L ilrd, to Students, called Literate^., who arf)*S 2 «?ciaJly recommended by tho 
JJi'^liop of the Diocese, and by otlior Jiishops of the Church of £nghmd. 

II. —llmt Students in tho Theological Department bo expected to have aUained tho 

agf oi twetity one years. ♦- • 

in.—That fhr systom of Prc^IhratioJi for Hqly Orders do embruco a two years 
collide of Theological Instruction, 

lY.—That llie Students be proyidiWeach wntli a famished room. 

V.—^I'liat Commons bo provided for the Students in a Hall appropiMcd to that 
piupose. 

V I.—That the aflliirs of this Department bb under the management of the- same 
Committee of Council that regulates the Department of Ckmeral Literature, 

YIT.— That lo the Professor of Piistorul TUeologj' be ^ntruated the Tutdiiwy fare of 
tlie Students in this Dopartineut. 

YIII.— That the said Professor shall bllve for that purpose foraialicd rooms provided 
for bin 111 College, and that ho be expected to preside at all meals in Hall. 

IX.—That tluj Courses of Theological Lectures be dcteinniucd yjon by tho Warden 
and tl»> Professor of Paltoral Thcologj^ with Iho sanction of the Hishop of the Diocese, 
whose opinion and wishes arc at all times to be consulted ^vith deference* 

That the cxpcnccs of this Department bo as follows 

COLLEGIATE EXPENCES, 

Por Commons, Boom, and attendance ... ... £50 0 0 

Fco forTiihrary, iliUi, and Lecture Boom ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Bee for Theological Lectures ... ... ... 10 0 0 

Out Students are admitted to tiiia Department residing in lodging a^royed of by 
the Committee of Council. They will be required to attend Morning Jnwers ihiUy, 
and the College ChafSil Morning andeiftemoon on Sundays, and the stateq course of 
Theological Lectures ant^xaminalioDs^ and will be subject to the general surrciUanoe 
of tlie Hrofessor of Pastoral Theology. 

College ^dB for Out Students #•» *•« ••• ;e5 0 0 

^^^logienl Lectures . ^ ... 10 0 ^0 



FELLOWjSG^[PS, SCHOLABSHZFS, AND PRIZES. 

FELLOWSHIPS.—Such Members of the College as hold a diploma in medicine or 
iiiTweryi or who ate graduates in medicine* law, or arts, qr such Members of the late 
F^ninlnghani Royal soh^l of M^lolne and Surgery as the Council may determine, are 
eli|dble to be Fellows/* i 

PiU^LEGES OF FELLOWS.—-The Fellows have power to vote at all Meetings 
of the Governors, have free admission to "the medical and general Library* to tho 
' Museums, and to the Loetm«a; and,likewise arc privileged to dine in the Collogc Hal], 
on the payment of a speeified sum. 

^HE WARNEFO^ SCaOLAaSIIIPS.->Four Scholarships hare been founded 
, Rev, X/r* Warneford, of ^lO each, to bo held for two years ; toa be 

conferred apon the Students who haVo resided in the College at least twelve months* 
who have been distinguished for their diJigenec and good conduct, who liave been re¬ 
gular in their attendance on divine servico, and who have availed themselves especially 
of the religious instruction of the Warden. 

THE WARNEFORD GOLD MEDALS.—The Interest of £1000 is applied for tho 
Instituilon of two Prizes* either in' equal or unequal amounts. The essays written 
for these Prizes to bo of a religious as well as scientific nature; the subject to be 
taken out of any branAh of Anatomical, Physiological, or Pathological Science* and 
to be ha^ed pracUcai or professional ‘manner, and according to U'dsle evidences 
ef facts and phenomena which Anatomy, Physiology, oand Pathology, so abundantly 
supply ; but always and especially witli a view to exemplify or set forth, by instance 
aud example, the Wis^m, Power, and Goodness of God, as revealed and dcolared In 
Holy WrC . - ^9 

’ TWO GOLH MEDALS are offered by tho Governors of College for regularity of 
Rttendanoo at Lectures and examinations, and good conduct during three ycars.^ 

SILVER MEDALS are annually given by each Professor, on a Public Examination, 
of profiei^oy in the respect!vo departments of Medioal Science. 

CERTIFICATE OF HOHOUB.^ Students who may, after Examination, be placed 
by the Professor next to tlie Medallist, will r<;ceive a Certifioatc of Honour, 

DNXVERSITT SCHOLARSHIPS.—Students of tho Coilego are admitted to 
Examination for the Scholarships, Exhibitions, Gold Medals*, and Books, offered by tho 
Senate of tho University of London. Students are also eligible to contend for tlio 
Commission in the tArmy, ofRerjd to tho Senate of the University by the Army 
Medicab Deportment oneo In bvery two yean, for one of its most distiDguislied 
Bachelon of Medicine* 

STUDENTSHIPS,«o<, OF WHE ROYAL COLLEGE OP SURGEONS. 
Students are eligible to offer'themselves for tho StuJentship of the Royal College of 


Directors'of the East India Company, have placed the appointment of an Afisistanc 
Surgeon nt iHo disposal of the PreBidenif and Council of the Royal CoUogo of Surgeons 
once in three years, for such Students as may be oonsidexed worthy of these honourable 
deiditction& 


UUSEDMS AND UBBABT. 

HUSEUMR.—<Conpectcd witli the College are Museums nf Human, Goznporatiro, 
and Pathologic^ Aimtomy, containing i^werds^ of three thousand preparationltf, and 
Natural Hiatmy* in nllita bitaiehaii, to whieh Iha Student will be admitted daily. 

^ LIBRARY.—The Library contmna upwards of Two Thousand Volumes ; and ihe 
quarterly ifiionthly, and weddy periodicals of Medicine ond Surgery and General 
Sci«usej)r opon the Table. 

JForJkrther ib/brsiafeVR in the respective Departments, applicaiion map le made to 
the '^ev* the Warden, Ifh, 9^ Crescent, to the Rev, the Senior Classical Tutor, Q^ceiCs 
VaradisejSifi^f to the the Senior Mathematical Tutor, Queen's College, 
‘Cresseni, orioihe Dean ^ the JPacully, 2d, Ten^le^roto, All Fees are io*he paid 
Tyeakarer, dC D, Davies, Ksg., Jf.D., 24, Newhall Street, 
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.QUARTERLY* 

LITERAEY A^ERTISER. 

LONI^ON, JUNE, 1^51.. 

THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 

Iti coiir>»c ('I'^luiitKly, in ^ 

TUK • 

TBAVELLER’S LIBSABT, 

To be soKI at One Shilling each l^art. 

Intriulrd to^*<»itiprKr books of \aluablo inrormation in a rt>rni adapted for reading 
while (ravelt^^, and at the ^ame tinu* ofa chametor that will reiidci^thoin worthy 
of prosei’Miliori. Mr. Mac^^lays Memoir*! of Warhi.v IIastinos, anil of 
Jjord Cnivr, taken fmni his Hi'.torieal Kssuy*;, anil Mr. M‘CuLi.oeH*s Arliele on 
taken fiom his fieo^raphieul Dietioiinrv, foiin thefiist Three IVrts: to 
bo follow Oil al trionfldy I'l^^ervals i»v oilier workof acknov^ ledjrcil iifiTrit, the price 
*>f wliieh has liitherlo eiaiTined them within a comparatively nnn<i\> circle o( 

miders. 

Works pnbllslied s— * 

J. WARREN HASTTNfJS. ByR abington Macm j.av. 

ILprintod fnuti Air. M.iraiilay’a ‘Cnt* iPaud IJiBloiiral Ess.'ixs.’ Ifimo. Iv. 

BOBI) (MJVK. r*y Tjiom^.s liAnisr.Tov . 

ilrpriiiti'd fiom Ml Maoiinl.i;’s‘( aHI anil ni<»1i>ric.il EsSii\(«/ IGtno. Is 

LONDON in 1850-.',1. Ily J. U M^Ci rr. Esq. 

K«>pi'iiil4Ml ftorii Mr. M*(hi11or ii^ (icci^raphic il D>cfi'/i»iarr,’ Uimn. ]^. 

usru KOGKll I>K COVKIMJ’V. Kfcni Till; Sr’j tTAiort. 

Willi Ni>l(*s ■iiid liliiBltaliuiis VV.H.Wiffis. IGiiiu. 1 a. 

Preparing'Iror pablloattea:- 

JUr. MACAULAY’S ESSAYS on— 

AVILLIAM I’ITT, EAKL of*CHATHAM, and on 
The HAUL of CHATHAM (One P.jri) ; lo„ A„gu^ i. 

The LIFK mid M’^RITINQS of ADDiSOX, and on 
HORACE WALPOLE (One P..ri) ; 

, RANKE’a HISTORY of the POPES, am! on 

GLADSTONE <iii cflURCII and SiriTE (One IVt). 
•selections from tlie WRITIl^GS of— 

'rhe late REV. SYD.VEY SMITH, 

SIR .lAMJiS MACiaNTOSH, 

LORD JEFFREY. 

LAKSTG’s TRAVELS in NORWAY. In 2 Parts, price 1... each. 

• &c«^ &C. &e. • [Oa St'pUmhrr I. 

London: Longman. Brown, Gheen, and Longmans. 

Q. Eev,^^No, ril\ JR 



QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


[Jme, 


NEW WORKS. 

l.~Preparing for ^blication. 


QIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S CRITICAL DISCUSSIONS 

O it, PHILOSOPHY, LlTE*?ATUlll!!, and EDUCATION with UNIVERSITY 
REFORM- Chielly from THE EDiJNHURGH REVIEW; but now corrected, 
vindicated, and enlarged. 8vo. [/a a Jew dayM, 

SIR JOHN RICHARDSON’S JOURNAL OF A BOAT 

VOYAGE THROUGH RUPERT'S LAND, and alons the CENTRAL ARCTIC 
COASTS of AMERICA, In searcli of the Discorery Slnpe under Sii John Franklin. 
I vuU. 8vo. With Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, 

' iir. 

The WEST-of ENGLAND and the GREAT EXHIBITION 

of ISSI. BvHER^ERT HYNG HALL Autlior of 'Highluitl Spoi^Bnil Highland 
Quarters.’ PSfct 8vo. with Plates and Wuodcufs. ef Jew days. 

IV, 

A NATURALIST'S SOJOURN IN. JAMAICA. By P. H. 

GOSSE, Author of ‘ Rirds of-Jamaica/ Ac. Post 8^., with coloured Plates, 

V. 

lYESLEY and METHODISM. By Isaac Taylor, Author of 

* Loyola Aiid Jesuitism/ &c. Post 8 to. 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of FRANCE, delivered in the 

liniveraity of 1 anibiid^e* By the Right lion. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B., LL.D., 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 

III. 

The HISTORY of FRANCE; compiled, translated, and 

abiiilgpii fnim tlie WTark. uf M. SiiAonile tie Sinnondi, and i>f olhn recent IVench Anthure. 
By the Right iloii. Siii JAMKS STKl’HRN, K.C. A, LL.U. Svo. 

ThF* llKY. CHARLES MERIVALE’S HISTORY of the 

ROMANS UNDER THE KMPlRp. ’I'he Third Voluinc; completing llie History of 
the Estahl'^hnient ul' the Monarchy by Augustus. Vol. Hi. 8 to. 

*rhc HISTORY OF GREECE. By the Right Rev. the Lord 

BISHOP ofSt.DAViD’e. New Kdition, n-rued : with Note,and Maps. Vol. II. 8 vq. 

SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of the vlNGLO-SAXONS. 

from the carliciit Perit;<l to^tbe Norman CouqmSt. NeveiUh Edition (1851). 

XI. ^ ^ 

DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. Part I., the Vision of 

Hell. TnuislateiL in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C* B. CAYIJ^Y, B.A. Fcap. 
Svo. 

‘ xii. 

SYMBOLS &nd EMBLEMS of EARLY and MEDI.^VAL 

GBRISTIAI^ ART; contisiiiig of a Series of Etchings^ with descriptive JeUennett. 
Roytf 4to. . . . _ 

* * LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWlf; 6RBBN, AND LONGMANS. 

. [CoatMutioH^textpofe, 
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Qt7ARYBRLT 


Mbhm. LONGMAN and CO/8 NSW WOSKS--conl^tietf. 

9 Xlll. 

The BOOK of DIGNITIES; or,* Rolls of the Official Per- 

wmages of the Rritwh Kmpirp. a New Gdhiont impTOved and continued^ of 

BBATSON'S POLITICAL INDEX. By JOSEPH HAY^N. 8^ 

xir. ' 

The SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION of the APOCALYPSE, 

aa derived from the Writing* of the Hon. B. SWBDWBORG. JHnitrated and con¬ 
tinued by Ancient and Hoderii Aulburitiee. By titeRev. A. CLISSOLD, M. A. 4 voU. Svo- 

atv. 

The’ CHURCH of CHRIST, in its idea. Attributes, and 

Ministry; with esjiecial reference to the Controversy between Romanists and Frotesfanto. 
By the Rev, E. A. LITTON, MeA. 8vo. 

XVI. 

The STUD FARM; or, Hints on Breading for the Turf and 

the Road. Addressed to Breeders of Race Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors^ and 
especially to Teniyit Farmers. By CECIL. Fcap. 8vo. Frotitisplece.^ 

XVII. ^ 

A TREATISE on ELECTRICITY; its Theory an<^ Practical 

Application. By A. DE LA RIVE, of die Academy of Geneva, d vols. 8vo., with 
Wood Engravings. ^ [Vol. 1. nearly rcadjf, 

\ xviii. • ^ 

A HISTORY of the' ENGLISH RAILROAD : its Social 

Reintions and Revelations. By JOHN FRANCIA Anibor of ^History oftlieBank of 
England.* • 

XIX. 

A New and Complete BRITISH Gr4.ZETTEER; or, Topo- 

ifTapbical Dictionary of the UNITED KINGDOM. Bv J* A. SHARP. In Theovery 
large Volumes 8vo., uniform with Johiistoti's Nieto General Qasetteer the World* 

XX. • 

TIIEOPHRASTI CHAEACTERES: a Version of the Text; 

with a general Introduction. Remarks on the Separate Character^ imtPEuglish Notes. By 
ihe Rev. JOHN G. BHEPPERD, M.A. • * 

• _•__ ^ 

II.—Works Published duxiog the last Quort^. 


The ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS and LOMBARD RIFLE, 

BRIGADE: A Narrative of the Organisation, Adventures, and Bisbatiding of these Cbrps 
in 1848-1849. By EMILIO DANDOLO. Translated from the Italian. P«t 8vo. 
Map and Plan, lOs. 6d. • * 

xxir. 

The JUDGES of ENGLAND; ivith Sketches of their Livea, 

and Miseellaneims Notices connected with the Courts It Westminster IVom the Time of .the 
Conquest. By EDWARD FOSS, PB.A., of the Inner Temple. Vols. HI. and IV. 
(ia7¥-W83) 8vo. 28#. , 

'xxlll.^ • 

The LIFE of EDWARD BAInES, late M.P. for Leeds. 

By his Son, EDWARD BAINES, Author of ^The Hixtory of tb« Cotton, Mamitactiive.* 
With Portrait. 8vo. 9#. • , . , 

xxtv. 

Mb. MiCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTKlNARY. 

N««r Edition (1850^1851), e«neotad and.In port re-written. Vo]» II„ with 2 lam Hape, 
8vo. 31#. 6d. __ • 

LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 

* {^CotnUemdannenlpagt* 

B a 






' 4 XITfiHARY ADVERTIBER. 

Messrs. LONGMAN ard CO.'s NBW WORKS—aw/iRimlr 


MAUTSTDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. New Edi¬ 
tion ^851)» eorrecM and extended to fbe Preient Time by the introduction of ntnnereue 
addtuonsl Lives. Fcap. 8vo. Frontispiece, 10s.; bound, 12s. 

xxvr. 

^MARIE-MADELEINE. Translated from the French by Lavt 

MAHV FOX. With Woodcuts from Designs by M, Lepelle du Bois Gallais. 8vo. IQs. 

XXVII. 

A'TREATISE of EQUIVOCATION. Edited from the Ongiita) 

MS. iu Ijbe Bodleian Library by DAVID JARDINE, I?sq., Bttrrister-at*Law. Fcap>. 
8vo.dt. ' 4 

XXVIII, 

INFALLIBILITY ot the CHURCH of ROME: a Corre- 

spoiidenee between BISHOP BROWN, of Chepstow, and the Rev. JOSEPH BAYLBE. 
M. A., Primate of St. Aldan’s College, Birkenhead. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. • 

W 

XXIX. ^ 

The Rev. W. J. CONYBEABE aad the Rev. J. S. HOW- 

SON'S LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL. CopioualT illmtiated by W'. H. 
UAUTLETl'. Vul.'-I. 11. 4to., 1 1 j. ; .ud Vol. 1 ^, 28*. 

'*■ XXX. / 

The Rev. CLEMENT MOODY’S Edition of the NEW TES¬ 
TAMENT : with Not... Tnunlolion., and complete MARGINAL HARMONY, I’artll. 
EPISTLES uid REVELATIONS. Poet 4t..., I3f. 

XXX (. 

I>K. J. B. NEVINS'S translation of the NEW LONDON 

PHARMACOPCEIA, including also the Dublin and Edinburgh PtiarmacopoDias; forming 
a complete MATERIA MEDICA. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, l8t. 

XXXII. 

LOGIC for the ^MILLION; a Familiar ExpoBition of the Art 

of Reasoning. By ^FELLOW oPthe ROYAL SOCIETY. l2mo., 6e. 

* XXXIll. 

A SYSTEM of ENGLISH rSTfeSING and DERIVATION, 

with thcv-Ruilimeiifs of English Gramnnar, For the use of Schools and Pupil Teachers. 
By JACOB LOWRKS, Certificated Muster. 18nio., Is. 

J 

XXXIVe 

4 frleiff's Schwl Sarien* 

Mu. W. M'LEOU S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAM¬ 

MAR, for Beginners, with Pniaical KxeriSfses and Parsing Lessoua. l8mo.. Is. 


XXXV. 


Gieig's School Series. ' ^ 

Mk. THOMASf TATE’S TRfeATISE on HYDROSTATICS, 

HYDRAULICS, and PNEUMATICS, for Beginners. With Woodcuts. 18in<», Is. 

' XXXVI. 


The CRICKET FIELD; or, The Science and History of the 

Game. By tiie Autkior of ‘ Priuciplei of BcientiHe mtUn,.* With Diagraimhid S Ptatw. 
8vo„ 3s. ‘ 

WWVf. 


•Br. R."b. TODD’S CYCLOPiEDIA of ANATOMY and 

PHILOLOGY. Part XLI. (May, 1851), Utethra, Utioe, Viwiatiei afHauUiid. WWi 
Woed^atOa 8vo. 5sa 


-XjDNDQNi LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ANI> LONGMANS. 
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N«w Library Edition of the Lives of tike Queens.' 

-2- g- 

On the 30th of June was eominenced the publicatiM!, in Eight Mmithly Octi^o Vidimiet 
(cumpMung from 600 to 70(f pages), price eaeb^ tlegnntlyjbouncl, of the. 

LI y E s 

OP XUS 

QUEENS. OF ENGLAND.’ 

, BY AGNES STBICEI^D. 

JOBDICATED BY BXFBC&^ PERMISSIOK TO UBR JtAJESTT. 

A 'hew, Rerised, fad greatly angmented Edition, 

EMBEI.I.18HBD WITH PORT|H;aITS OP EVi^RY .QUEEN, 
Bciiufifully engravtd fiom the most ^thentic sources. ^ 

j\ 3 l\tU Volume (now ready) contains the Lmea and PortrmU of 

ThxrUen Queens, wUh ajine Pot trad oj the Author * ^ 

Is announcing the now, levi^rd, and gicatly lugmented Eiblion oF this impor¬ 
tant and inlptebtinsr woiL. ^hich has been (alfsidcrcd uniqiio in biographical 
liteiature, the publishoi^ beg to diiect attention to the tolloiAing extract from the 
preface —‘An vised edition of the ‘ Lives of the Queens of England/’embodying 
the iraportaiit collections which have been hiotight to hifht since the oppearatioe 
ofcaihci iinpicsuions, IS now offered to the woild, ombcllibhcd with Portraits ot 
cveiy Qicen, from authentic and pio|)erIy venhed sourQpj? The series, com¬ 
mencing witfi the Consult of William the ConqueAir, occupies Aat most interest* 
ing and iiii{jortatjt pc nod of oui nJlioaul chionolcQ^y, ftoni the death of the last 
monarch of the An|ulo Sa\on lino, L(fbr''‘d the Confessor, to the demise of the last 
sovereign of the n)\al house of btuait, Queen Anne, and comprises therei^thirty 
queens who have woin the ciown-niatnmomal, and four the regal diadem of this 
icalm, A^chavc related the fiaieiiU^c of eveiy^ucen, described her education, 
traced tne mfluince ot family connexions and national habits on her conduct, both 
public dmd pnvate, and given a concise outline of the domestic as well y tiss 
general history of her times, and its effects on her characCbr, and we have done so 
with binglencss ot heait, unbiassed by s<1h||i uitere<«ts oi nairowr views. Such as 
they weie in life wc have cndcavouMxl to portray them, both in good and ill, 
without reemd to any other conbidciations than the development of the facts* 
Their sayings, their doing*, their manneis, the]^ costume, will be found faithfully 
ehroniclw m this woiL, which uLo incliAles the most iiitOFesting of their letters. 
The hope chat the ** liivcs of the Queens of England might be reganleU os a 
natioifil work, honourable to the female char^tor, and generally useful to aodety, 
hob encouraged us to the completion of the task/ 


mrom tise VXMEBfl.-** Ihoso TOlamrt have tin Suciii itun of romuHnoumtea to the inUnritv 
of hiitory tliey are wntteii hy a 1 uiv of oonv dctuble leaining iikitefittigidvie Industry, and earefRl 
judgment Al) llieie <|iialificatiuiiH lor a biogmpher and an hiatim m «be h la braiiRlit to bt ar upon the 
laitijeetot hir volamei, and tiom them haa rewiited a narmtise intmeatiog to all The whole work 
■hoiild be lead and no doubt will tie read, b/ alt who aie anxioua tot utormalum It ia a laeid 
amnifement tact* derived flcom authentle aonfeca^ exhitntios a comblnatum of induatry, laatnmg, 
jadgment, and imtiertiahty, nutaaflen mat with In b^griphera of cr owned M a da . ^ 

COLBURN ft CO., PUBLISHERS, 13, OREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 

* , 7hie had ^ aU Boohdlm thraaghoKt tV« Kiagdim, 
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'' IS^ GMAT MABt>BOBoQ»B SXBEXT. 

COIBtrBX ft OD ’8 BEV WOBES- 


MCMOIRS of HORACE WALPOLE 

AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 

Including numerous Originalfrom Strawberry HilL Edited by ELIOT 
WAKBURTON, Etq. 2 rols. 8vo» Witti Portnuis, 284. bound. 

* These Memoirs offer a good subjoet, well treated, and indeed a necessary additlim to the library of 
f every English gentlaoian. The Memoirs of Horace Walitolo and hU Couieniporaries urjrly cou- 

jdeies the rdiido of mixed personal .apolitical, and literary history, commcnciutf with "Evelyn^* and 
corrii'd forward by ** Swllt*s Joamais and CWcespondeace,^^ and endii^ almost in oar own 
day with ihe hlsloties iff Mr. MaiSaalay and Lord Mahon. Besides Its hlMorleal’valuc, which is nary 
•coadUenrble, It cannot bo estimsteii too hb(hly as a book of mere a uusement.’—iStoadard. 

VOL. ill. OF Lives OF THE PRINCESSES OF 

ENGLAND. 

BV MRS. KVKBETT GBBBN. With FOitnute. 10«. ttf. bimnd. 

* Tha present volnme of this Interesting work, comprislnjP the lives oT fourteen PrlncessM. 4 >mbraeea 
on extensiTe and important jterJnd of Engllrti hlolory (from the lime of Edward 1 . to Edward )V ). Vfe 
iKtesesB in tills volumegMt only n series of valuable biii}mphies of roy»l lodlesi but a most nccurale and 
interesting portraiture mtlio domestic maoneroofthe different Ccairtsof Euroito us well as of ilia Englisli 
Court duriuiS C'le two ceutuxivs over wlkich its narratives extend.*—-«/ud» 0 s//, 

PISRAELPS LIFE AND REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

NEW T3T>ITION, 1»KV1BE1> BY THE AUTTTOTt, 

And edited by bis Boh, B. DISRARLT, M.P. Two Volumes Sto., 26«. bound. 


BURKE^S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE. 

^ CX)BHECTBD TO JITLV 1851. 

In 1 vol. coinpri 9 b.g 03 'much xr*ttler as 20 ordinary volumes, with 1500 Kiigravings of 

&c., 3Br. t’ound. * 

* -^1 . ^ ^ 

... BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY FOR 1851. 

CORBECTED TO TUB PRESENT 'ilUB, AND tNCLVDINO THE SurrTBkiENT, Cbni|dc(e In 
2 vola. royal Siro. double columns (Vqual to 30 ordinary volumes), 2/. 2r. 

c This imiKirfanf- uatkaial work eonmrises a Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary 
of tBe whole of ihe l^utded Gantry of Great Britaip and Ireland, wltli porticulam of 
100,OdO persons connected with them, forming a neceaaary cuni£NUiiun to all Peerages. 


Popohir Wo]|i8 of iltdlon 


. ^CORD LOVE; 

Or, BsAOTr aad iMTBtXECT. 


By Mbs. TROLLOPE. 3 vob. 

t 

tBS jacobin's in BUNG^JRY; 

CoffBPUiACT of the Abbott. 

ATalhofAuetrHUiOmmon. By FRAN- 
CIS PU1«S25KY» £x>Steocetiisy of State to 
flehlitiaDd King of Htuxgary. 2 vols. 


TIME THE AVENGEE: 

A Sequel to ‘ The WilmingtoEia,' comprising 
the Hiatory of Mr. Craiglcfhorpe. 

By the Author of ‘ Km ilia Wyndbam,* &Ca 
3 vols. 

MADAM DOBRUfOTON OF TBS 
DEMS. , 

The Stomt or a Livs. 

Br WILUAIJ HOWITT. 3 role. 
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QUASTERI.^ UJjSMtCif Al)fmllhs^ 


IS, Gbbat ll4*«wkiio«raH SnincT, 

COUUBH ft.OO’S HEV VOBKS- 

(COJfrTiNtruj}.) 

-j — —_ 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERKSA. 

the Author of * Sai^Slick.’ 2 volt., 21*. 

SrVr ViFV. Wf v* ‘Np^^ 

EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, 

AKD ASIA KXNOB, VUOX WM TO 1880. 

By F. A. NEALiR, Esq, late attached to the Consular Seivioe ui Syruu 2 vols. post 8eo.y 

^ with IllubtmtioiiB. 

SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

By tbe Re\. GEORGE CROEYy LL D., Hector of St. bte^ihea'a Walbiook and 
* St, iknctX liOiudon. 1 vol, • 

__ 

NARRATIVE OP 

FIVE YEARS’. RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

By THOMAS SMITH, Faq., lite Captain Bengal Nitne Infantr), AlAstant Political 
Resident at NepauJ 1 vol, with Poitiaif, Map, Ac. (Jki^i ready.) 

Popular Tfiew Woiii.s of Ffotion. 

THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL, 

* SI'U VU r of OCN• EATII.* n vols. 

‘ fireot know]cfI,;fl of human nature is indii aterl th ru„liout tlin*»ark Tlie plot is natural and the 
st}li fluent milpsttual iht t.liiixittis lu skitciii I uitli i skilful ind uclLdtsiipLintdhaiK), audara 
ertditable tu tki icroni} lislierl aiithnii ci t ilit e ihjkv era — rtinef 


CLARE abbey. 

By the Author of *Tjii Distiplimi oi Liih/ Ac. 2 vols. 

* To Lady PonanDby we lu indebted for wnling whicli would do no iiim rcdit to the efforts of 
Mim Austen ^fFcehiy ChrmxiJi 


THE LADY AND THE PRIEST. 

BfMKs MABBKI.r, Autlunof‘K hiit/«c 3 \dl*. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; OR, JSOENES IN THE TROPICS. 

• By Capt AHLMAN, late 33rd Regt. 3 vols. 

* In tins mtereatinir sloiy Capt Milmau has Ainted tn esi Indian •sretltn ind life with equal cleaiasM. 

fbrte, and rirJineaa orcolouiioi, — // j ihttmteit 

• -j-- ^ . 

RALPH RUTHERFORD; A NAUTICAL ROMANCE. 

, By the Author of * The Piuthel.'^ ^3 vols. 

* Admiral Fibher*a tnlexealltig imutiLjl tile of **Kalph Kntharford** iS a worthy member of the 
Marrvat clam, tnll of animated scenes, seiious and dxoll, with the halo of% love stof} thrown apmnd 
xt^-^UnxML SarettA Qasett* _ 

CALEB FJELD; A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 

By the Author of * MABoosEt^MAiTLAMD * and * MBEkLAKD,' 1 volt • 

' A beatttiful prodnetion, every ws) worthy of its anlhot's reputation tn.tbe very flrbt rank of eon* 
tempotar/ wnten.**^|pe<tarrf. 
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THE 


WORKS AND LIFE 

W ♦ 

OF 

SIR WALTER SCQTT, 
ViUUOUS EDITI0II& 


L Tbm ABBOmnnD TUtlOUTWUneXD XDimnr, inlT Vida.. 

snper^ioya! 8vo, with upwards of 2000 Illustrations on Wood and Steel»' JE14 2 8 

Arrakoemesit. 

Novels, . . 12 vols. 



Poetiy, 
Prose, 
1^ . 
Life, . 


1 voU 

2 vols., at ISs. Od. 
IVoI. atlOs. 6da 
1 vol. 


:} 


; 17 T«la. 

a. tim oiixtnneT TiTWRakt sj»xTxo>r,in 98 yob 

fcap. 8vo» witli 200 Steel En^avliigs. 

Auranobmkut. 

Novels, . . 48 vols., at 3.s. 

Poetry, . . J2 vol^., at fls. 

Pkuoe, . , 28 viiis .1 at 3s. • 

•' 10 vols., at Os. . 

08 ^’ols. 

9. n* RBOTUra S0XT1ON, In 10 Tola. myal fm, 

jj, AiUcANORMKNT. 

Poetry, - . 

Prosed 2 vote., at 10s. . . \ 

Do. . 1 vol., at 6s. . .1 

Lift, . 




A voK, at 10s. 




1 vol. 




2 volff., at 10s. . 

* 



1 vol., at 6s. 

• 



1 vCl, 

- 



10 vols. 



m« AaBIMBT X»m<nr, in 1» vab. fcap. 9X0, with 

numerous lUttstraUonfl, • . e. 

AjuRAROKBrairr. 

. 23 vols.t at . 

, 6 vols.. at 4s. . • 

^ ^ - 8 vols* at 4s.‘' . 

. 10 vols.,' at 8s. . 


Novels, 

gw, 

PnM«, 

life, . 
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HiJ* Edition is rendarsd oomplete by adoptfni^ ibe ibi- 
lowing Tolunies (of Bimllar slzo) nom 'fHB CABniKr 
Lebbaby ilniTimr, viz.:— 

'Miifttreby, . 4 vols., at Ss. . 

Probs^ . . 14 vela., at Ss. • ^ • 

* 67 vols. 
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0 
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0 12 
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£19 0 
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jei4 14 0 


<64 16- 0 


£9 6 0 


' "Wi^njKcm V, ^bkoMuiAsi, 'LonOui \ and 60 'BeidilAiAi 
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lEDIIML OICnOlURT FOK FjlILlE& 


In imo thick;rolnine, 8v», double eolamnt^ price ISai, 

A TENTH EDITION OF A ♦ 

DICnONAST OF MEDICINE 

DESIGNED FOR POPbl.AB USE. 

ijfOITAJinNO AH ACCOUNT OP DISEA8R8 AVD FHEIB TRKATVBNT, IMCT.D1»MG THOSE MOST 
FRBqUbNr IN WARM CUHATK8 ; WITH OIRE^mON? FOR ADMIinSTBRtNO ^ 
MEDKlNKSp TBIB BKaULATION OF DIPT AND REGIMFN ; AND TUB 
KANAGBMJSNT Oh lllX DURASES OF ISOMER AND CHILDBKN. 

By IlEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D., 

Fellow of the Boyal College of Surgeons of Edm^urgh, and Physician Accooclieur 
to the New Town Diapuisaty. 

^ ^ust flud» a work an (yery head of a huoily oupht to have on his hook-abdf.'*--A^i&fott Aralde 
** It yterluifr merit he the pawpon to succesn, this work wiU obtain the mdM extenrive celebiity 
ItathSeraUL^ 

‘'Calculated to accomphsh oil ttu^ could be wi<ihcd in a Fapnlar Intern of Medicine.**—JBfiadsiyS 
Vf heat and Stu^tal Journal 

• We have «cen nothing nf the kind better adapted Air consultation’* Literarjf^tufetia. 

Deoulodlj the most usefUl hook of the kind that has yet been ofllned to the public.” — Catedantan 
iterinry, • 


DIGTIONABIES OF THE BIBLE.- 


[u a closely printed \olumc, 8iro, price lOs 6d., illustrated by 386 EngraviDgs on 

Wood, 

A Cyclopsedia of Biblical literature 

FOR THE PEOPLE. ’ . 

• By JOHN KITTO, D.D, F.S.A., Editor o4the “Pictorial Bible,” &c, *c. 

'fhis Work is studiously aocoramllilated to the wants of the great body of the religious 
public. It forms a Popular Di^st of the eonUuts of the Two-volume Work, and possesses 
the fc(ime superiority over POPULAR Dicrionanes of its class as the Original Work oonfes* 
:>edly docs over those which aspire to highei erudition. To Parents, to Sunday School 
rtachen, to Missionaries, and to all engaged^ pithep statedly or oocaslonidly, in the important 
businsss of Biblical Education, the volume is confidently recommended aa fAe most vahtaOs 
« on^ndim ofBUbiU Knendsdgejor the People uAtcA has ever appeared tn this eomdry^ ^ 


Also, in Two Yolumes, price ^3. illus^atttl by Engravings on Wood, besides 

Ma^ and^Views on Steol, 

A* Cyclopaedia of Biblical literature, 

• By JOHN KITTO, D.D, F.S. A, &c. &c- 

Assisted by Forty able Scbolats and Dianes, British, GontinentaL and Aiiteriean, 
whose initials are affixed to their respective oontribotioiia. 

" AdUmg the eentnhutors are to be reoegnised the names of many oTtaim uuMhdbl&lgidalied BIUmsI 
biholnns both Bntuh and Foreign. It la not, therefore, too much to say, that this Cydjwhs soqiasiwt 
erery Blhlleal Dictionary which baa pieoeded it,and that tt leaves nottung^o be desued^la sneh a work 
whi& can throw hght oa the Crltlei^YiBterpretatwn, History, Qeognpny, Anhsbologj, and Fhyrieal 
S^nc^ol the Bibles—Horae'a /ntrodueLim to the Onttcal Study of tie Ser^iurtt. * 

Adam & CniliKJBs Biack, Kdinbntgli. • • 

JxmoMAir&Co.; SnmuN&Co,; WHiTTAKBB&Chk;aiidHAiaLTDNp 
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Sm QBASSJ&B LTBIX^ 

• « 

XRAVEES IN NOETfl iJIEEICi, 

* * 

1841-2. With Geological Observations on the United States, Canada, 

and Nova Scotia. 

With large culouied 14ap and Plates. 2 vols. post Svd., 21/. 


A SBCOTO VISIT-TO THE UNITED STATES. 

^ DtnuKG TUE TEA1» |S4S.(. 

, Sec(Md Edit ion. 2 toIs. pout 8w)., 16/. 


ItlDixaunaii Khme'iv. 

‘ Sir Cfaarics books eoiaprise observations upon evervtbing in that theatre 

of great experbnejats which -nsould natumJly attract.tbeattenftiaii of a’jUkcral and 
cultivated Englishman possessing jthosc advantages of access and intercourse w liich 
were at tlie^-eoniuiand of a man not t^nly eminent in seleuee, but conversaul ^ itli 
the best society of Europe, a gentleman by station and a gentleman by nature.’ 

I|oaxii HiaiYiSu BariCEir. 

* Wc know of no books of modem travels so full of agreeable and tiscful reading, 
so pregnant with instruction respiting the geology and idiysical geograjihy of 
Amcaca, and so liberal and candid iq^^tiieir judgments on all the social, political, and 
religious questions which now everywhere iqritatw the public mind. There is no 
object too low for our author's notice, and none too higli for his grasp. Whatever 
warms the heart of the philanthropist, or excites tlie zeal of the missionary, or 
perplexes the genius of the siatesmanv or exorcises the intellect of the sage, calls 
ibrth all his powers of observation, and rouses all his oneigrics of thought. The 
condition the ci'iminal and the slave—^thc educatiouul instruction of the ignorant 
—the moral and religious training of t) jicoplo—the amcliomtion of the condition 
of the poor—^and the cquuHzation of political right'’, are all advocated with that 
oomestness and talent which seldom fail to ttdyanco the object at which they aim*’ 

c IvEt^xuw. 

^ ‘ Sir Ctmrlcs Lycll ranges witli great ease, liveliness, andraiudity over on infinitt 
variety of subjects, religious, scientific, itulitical, social—from the most profound 
inquiries into the structure of the immense continent of North America, the 
iiistitntioiisrtho resonrees, the destiny of the mighfy nation which is spreadin]^ over 
anesamplad activity, down to the ll^test touches of Transatlantic 
jfiMiMscter'knd idlers. The present volumes vm command the interest of tlie 
Isrdinary reader in a much higher degree than his former valuable Tour, which wo 
,take somc/hame to ourselvet for not having ngtioed in this Jdtimal.* 

JOHN MtJBRAT, ALBEMARLE STREET. 




|IB OHAWtES LYELL’S ^BOtOOT. 


I. 

PRINCIPLES, OF OEOLQGY; 

Or, the Modern Changes of the Burth rad its Inhabitant^, as 
lUnstrative of Geology. 

• ^ 

ISigldh JEditioUf thoroughly iwiseil, with 100 Woodcuts. 8 yo. 18/. 

II. 

A HIANUAL OF IIJEMENTART (IEOLOGY; 

• * 

Or^ the Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as illustrated by its ecological Momunjents. 

Third J^ditio}i,\\ummgh}y revised,, with 520 Woodcuts.^^8vo. 12/. 

NoHiir BniTifrK Rkvikw. 

‘ The two works to which we have now referred (IJie Principles and 
ElemeMs of Geology) placed our Author in the very highest rank of 
geological writers. Distiuguislied by the elegance and vigour of their 
style, by the extensive knowledge which Hjey display, and the grand ge- 
ueralizations which they advocate, these volumes liuve extended the repu- a 
tatioii of their author, and Taised ge<^ogy toi fts ^present position as one 

of the most interesting oi the inducitiv^ sciences.’ 

* 

Literary Gazette. 

^ The book before us (^LyelVs Elementary Geology) is produotioii « 
of one of our most eminent geolo||ist<«, in an age of many. Though 
styled a third edition,** it is in roalily a new book. This cpnld not 
be otherwise if the task were well done; &r tlie science of which Sir 
Charles Lyell treats is asij^uiuiAg new aspects every year. It is eonti- 
iioally advancing and ever growing. As it advances, its steps beeome 
firmer and surer^ as it grows^ its fraiiiG-work becomes more oompoct, and 
its organisation more perfect, who talwe up tlie iiammer to Mlow 

it must toil with luifagging tread to keep pace with its onyrard progress. 

If they lag behind, they can scarcely hope to overtake. None among its “ 
vc^ries lias marked each movement more minutely, or weighed its value 
and purpose more judiciously, than the distii^iiished author of tbU 
Manual. He has indeed>^ done his task well, and botli^tho b^iimer and 
tiie experienced investigator will find his book an invaluable guide and 
companion.* * ^ ^ 

. JOHN MUBRAY, ALBEMABLE STREET. 
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A ROHANGS OR 

THE CRYSTAl PAIACE.. 

• -tesp 

^ntttd 'V^'irwn 

miilAM BLACKWOOD ft BOH^ KDINBURaH AND LONDON. 


M«* rOVBNXirOK «r any BoAknUec. 

Pei'maneiMy Enlarged to Twentyrfour Larne Quarto Panes. 

TH^ • AT^EN^UH 

JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
(Stamped to go free by Post^ J.) 
contains;— 

REVIEWS, with copious extracts of every jmportaut New Eiiglisli Douk, anil of tlie 
more important Foreign Workit. • 

REPORTS of the Proceedings of tlie Learned and Scientific Societies, with Abstracts of 
all Papers cif IntereiiL 

authentic^ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE un Literatum, Science, and Art. 

CRITICISMS ON art, with Critical Notices o* Exhibitions, Picture Collections, New 
Prints, &c. r 

MUSIC AND DRAMA, including Reports on the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, Ngw 
Mit8t& -Ike. * s 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTlCKS*nf Men disti^uished in Literature, Science, and Art. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS AND POEMS. 

MlfiROELLANKhA, including all (Iiat is likely tesinterest the informed and intelligent. 

THS ATHBBTiEUM 

is so conducted that the readj^, however far ilistant, is, in remet to Literature, Science, 
and the Aits, on an eqiialityjn point of information with rfae best-informed circles of the 
Metropolis* ^ 

%* The ATiiBNAiuil is published every Sati’BDAV, but is re-issued eaidi Month stitched 
in a iVrapper. « 

WhdlMiile Agents: ibr SCOTLAND, Messrs. Baft, and Braditute, Edinburgh; for 
IRELAND, Messrs* CuuMiKaand Fkhocson, Dublin ^ for FRANCE, M, BAunay. 3, 
()iMii Mahiqiiais, Phnh. * 
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IIESSBS. BLACEWOOn &^BOKS 

SAVE IN’tPffE PRESS— 

. t 

u 

» 

Volume the Second of ^ ^ 

LIVES OF THE QHEEJfS OF SiC()IlAin)t.' 

AND or THE ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE RBC^L" 
. SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. . 

By A^s Striddand, 

AuthSr of * Lives of the Queene of Enj^land,’ &c. &c. 

Hiig Volume will contain tiie crmcluaion of Ihe Liih of Mary of Loimini^ Mother of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and the Life of Margaret Counleai of T^nnoir, Daughter of Mar¬ 
garet Tudor, and Mother of Dariiley. [7h 6e Published early tht •/ifly- 


II. 

TIIE HISTORY OF GREECE, 

FROM ITS CONQUEST *DV THE CRUSADERS TO ITS CONQUEST BY THE 
TURKS, AND OF THE EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND. 1104-1461. 

By George Finlay, Esq., < 

Honorary Member of the Royal Society df TJlerntore, Author of 'Greece under the 

Rouiatis/ In One Volume, demy 8vo, [/a •Twly. 


111 . 

A Xew Rdition, enlarged, of 


CGRRAN AND ms GONMEPORARIES. 

By Charles Phillips, Esq., A.B., 

One of her Majesty's CommiRsiuuers of the Court for the Relief of Insot^d Debtors. 

A new Kdition, being the Fourth, comprisiug several additional M^idrs. 

^ C^hrly in «/crljr» 


Lately Published, a Library Edition of ^ 

THE HISTOjlT OF* EUROPK 

By AjrJiiliald Alison, LL.1>. 

Ill 14 Volumes, demy 8vo., includiiig a Gk>piou6 Indev*, and emliellisheil willi Portraits. 

Prii^ 101.10s. * 

A hfew Edition. 


THE BOOK OF THE.FARM. 

By Henry Stephens, F.B.B J!. . 

Iti 2Vo1s. royal Avo., with 14 tlhistmtions. engmved on Steel, by Lanmesb and 
others; and 600 Engravings on Wood, by Rbanstom. ^Price 2f. 16s., or handsomely half- 
bound, d|. • ^ , 

■ ■ - - - » . 

41,GEORGE STREET,IRDINBUKGH; & 37. PATERNOSTER ROW, LOMDON'. 






14 ^i^RTlSSiR. [Jime, 

■ ■ .JM>,.. , , ..I , .L^ . , ^ ---.... ^.,,. .. 

SftJEEAT ’9 

COKTIHEHTAL' HAEDBOOES. 

c 

TRATTBL-TALK; 

OR» COSFVEBSATIONS IX ENGLISH, GERMAN, FBENCII, AND nAWAN. 

5/. 

NORTH GERMANY. 

nOLLAND, BELQIUM, PRUSSIA, AND THE liHINE. 

Ma^ 'XV)Bt 8va, 12/. 

SOUTH GERMANY. 

BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, 9Al,7J)UBa, STYEIA, THE TYROL, AUSTRIAN ASI> 
HAVABUNr ALPS, AND THE DANUBE. Map. Post 8vo., 12.. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE. ALPS OP SAVOY AND PIEDMONT, AND THE VVALDENSES. 

Map. Poai 8ro., 10/. 


FRANCE. 

NORMANDY, BBITTANY, THE PBENCH ALPS, THE rVEKNEEP, DAUPHIXl'-, 
AND r^VENCE* Maps. Post 8vo., 12/. 

SPAIN. 

ANDAXUSU, ORANADA, CATALONIA, MADRID, &c. Maps. FostSvo., 16. 

NORTH ITALY. 

SARDINIA, GENOA, THE BIVIBRA, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 

MapSk Post 8vo., 12/. 

CENTRAL ITALY. 

THE PAPAL STATtES, BOMB, tlND UITIES OF ETRURIA. 

Mi^ Post Ivo., 16/- 

ft 

THE EAST. 

MALTA, THE IONIAN ISLANDS, GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CdNOGlNTUIOPLE. Maps. Paat.Svo., 16/. 

ft 

■ EGYPT. . 

THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, INDIA, Ac. 

Itap PMtSVO., 16/. 
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QUARXBKiiY LFTBR:/^ 




MUREAY’S ‘ 

EHOtlsk H'AVSE09irS. 


MODEM. LOSDON; 

Or, LONDON AND ITS NETGUaOUIlHOOD IN 1851: 

WitJi Plans. iSmn. 

ritf aim of this vork is to dnicnbo thme ruatnios of the metropolis heat worth seeing, sa^- tiu» 
way m which they may lie seen to the host mlvantage, hi weH as to give some general hints as to HotsAs, 
L<NJging*i, See. 

ANCIElirr AND MODERN LONDON; 

Or, LONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 

t.'ontiiiiin::; I)esrriptjoii-» of all Remarkable Old Inns, CoflTee Houses, and TaTorns-^-HouiRw 
of tlie Old Nobility—Old London Slights—Ancient ThoatrA and Crosses—Hostels 
i)f Chinch Diijuitanos—IbiviJe^cil Places for Debtors — Old London Prisons — 
Plaices leferml to by Ohi*AY'i*itei»—Churches and Wards o^' Tendon — J^idences of 
Keiuarkahle Men — Roniuikablc Streets — Burial Places of J^mlncnt Individuals. 
N<v‘o/i(i J'jdUiitn, Uevlaeil. Post 8vo. 18/- 

WESTMINSTER* ABBEY: 


It.s Aiit, Aiwjrmsoa’URK, A^*D Associatioxs. Woodents. lOmo. 1/, 

BRinsn MUSEUM: 

f rs Aktiquitiks and ScrLV'nJltK. Woodcuts. Post 8VO. 

THE PICTURE GALLEMES 

\ii and iieai London; inoludin^ the National Gailery, Windsor *Castie» Hampton Court, 
Dulwich CalleiT, Soane’s jVlW'um, Barry’s Piotures. With Catalogues and Notices. 
Post 8vo. 10/. 

WINDSOR ANp ETON: 

fhe CTastle, St. (icoi^c’s Gliapel, and Eton College. iVho Kdtfim. WocNloufs. 16mo. 1/. 


ENGLAND MD WALES: 

Being an Account of the Places and 9h/hcis m England best icortli i>uittng ; UTanged in con* 
iiexiun witli the most freriucnteid Railways in England. Post 8vo. 


F«rtl5-SA8XEKIjr OOUKTOQ^— Heady.) 
PlrtVn.-lKEVOH aAd Oj|BirWAlL.—{Rfody.) 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK: 


. Or, MANUAL OP POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL REFERENCE. 

I Post 8vo, * 

The object of this Work is to show concisely the madiinery by which the Govr.RNMENr 
of the hountry is carried on; giving a succinct account of the datiea, emoluments, and autiio- 
rities of tlio vanous POhLio DRPAaTaiENTS, with their political rel^ons, as will, it is hoped, 
render the volume a useful manual of Atereuce to all persona desirons to niakfl’theAsel\'t» 
acquainted with British Institutions. 





K^UARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


IS 


iJknte, 


Now publUhing in Pwts^ 2«, 6^. ench^ illustrated by upwards of Seven Hundred Views, 

Alaps, Plans, &c., 

Xbe Xmperlal cihaasetteer; 

A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

PawirCAr., Poi.iticalj Statistical, and nKSCRipnvR, including; Comprehensive 
Aecouiits of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, Lakes, Rivem, Islands, 
Mountains, Valleys, &o., in rlic World. Compiled from the latest and best Authinriries^ 
and illustrated with A'iews and Plans of the more remarkable Cities, Ports, and Harbours. 

Cliapatfter of the Work. 

This Work has been characterised as ^comfiiled with accuracy and attention, and beau- 

tifully illiiarrAtt'U,* aiifl *a» exooll^^ikt iit every wey * oe to be * Aiipr-viox- to any oflicr '«V'^rk 

of the same kind which lias hitherfp ap[>earcil,* and * well qnalided to supply the want 
that has generally Imm felt of a wiwk adapted to the modern state of geographical 
infurmation.' See opimonn at length in Pakt First Jrom 

Cai^. W. it. SMYTH. R.N , P.U S., &c., PresuWnt of \he Boyat Oeosmphkal Societt 

of Loodiio; n. WAI.KER ARNilTT. Prnf^iiiK)r of llittany in the ITnivi'rsitv of Glosicow : 

Caft. CHARLK< OUINKWaTEU UETIJUNE, H.N., tXB.. of the Harbour ITepariment, Admiralty 
I.fXDT. H. RAPRIt, H.N., P U. A.8., Antlinr of * Tlie PraetloH of Naiiaatioii axel Asmuiomy 
LKONAHO SCIIMI I'Z. l.r.Jl, IMi. D.. P.R.S G.. R-eutrof High nctiool, EilinbargU ; Sir RODERICK 
IMPEY MUUCI1IHON. Ftvsldcnt of Uiu (jeolugical Sot iety, Ssa. 

II. 

In 2 vole. Iiniierkd 8vo., cloth, 4/. lOs., illustrated by upwards of Two Thousand 

Engravings inti Wood, 

The Imperial IMctiwnary, 

KIGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIKNTIFIC; 

Adapted to the Present State of Liieraime, Science, and Ait, on the Dusis of Wehster'-s 
English DicTfoNAfiv ; with the addition of many Thousand Words anti Phrases frtun the 
other SlLiitlartl Dictionaries and Eiicycluitedias, and frtun niimeruus other sources; uomo 
prising all Words purki.v Englisii, ani^the prmuipal anil must generally used Technical 
and Scientific Terms, together with tlieir Etymologies and their Prontiiiciatioii, according 
to the best authorities. 

Chmract'er or the- wworit. 

This Work is admitted to hr suiierior to any Dictionary hitherto ofiered to the Public. 
See Oftimans in the PRO-pacTus/rmw 

Rrv. JAMES ROBKRTSO\, DU., l*nifi»Bnr rf Pivinlty and Ecr1o«iiaHtic il HiHorv, UniTmity of 
EdinhiirKh, Rbv. PtllblP KBhh^ND M A«. Piofi'ssnr of Maihemutma, Uohersily of Edinlmrgh; K*v. 
JOHN rLKMlNlj, I*roit*iuir of Nstnriil ^cienre. New College. Edinhuruh: Rkv. THOMAS 

KUBY, D.U., Sonlor Frlldy.- of 'lYinuy Odllrge, Uiblin; JAMES THOMSON. LL D.. Prufiteor nf 
hlRtlieiiMUics. Uulverstiy uf GU'iCOW. ^ « 

HI. 

Now publisbing io Parts, 28. 6d. each, Super Royal Rvo, with above One Tliuusand 
< 4 ^ Engravings on Woinl and Steel, 

A. CyclopediiA of A|frlciiUwre, 

PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC; 

In which Thkory, the ART^atid the HcisinESS ov FAnMiNO, in all their Departments, 
ore thonmgldy and practically treated. By upwards of Fifty of the most einincnl Farmers, 
l4ind Agents, and ^ientitlc Men of the day. ^Edited by John C. Morton, Editor of the 
‘ Agriculturiu Gaaette.’ 

Handiomely bound in Cloth, 78 6d.. or in Calf Antique, 15#., with numerous- 

Vhe Xkttdlea or* the C?ov«nf»nt. 

Memoirs of Dis iiiguished Scottish Female Cnaracfers, erahracttig the period of the Covf- 
iiant and Persecution. By the Rev. James Andkbson, Author of * Martyrs of Uic Bass/ 

. v- 

In fapey binding, 2a. 6d., with many Engiaviugs, 

Staffia and Iona 

Described and Illustrated. With Notices of the principal ubjecta on the Route fniiii J’ort 
Crinaii t» Oban, ajid in the Soond <if Mull. '* 

* A reVvsnpriior Guide Book. The iafkirmatiiia essni^l to Hie tourist, and the desoriiitiou of ihr 
objeew which meet bis eye, are evidently dvrhed fhim oiwttrTatii>n.*<^^/kSc:iater. 


BLACKIG and SON, Queen Street, lilusgow ; South College Street,*Ediiihiirgh ; and 

Warwick Square, London. i 


f 




INFRINGEMEI^T OF COPYRIGHT. 


KURBAT ROUnuSBGE. 


HEBE AS proceedings were lately commenced by me, 

John Murray, of Albemarle Street, Publisher, against 

Geouoe bouTLBDGE, of Soho Square, and others, to protect 

my Copyright in various works by Washington Irving and 

1 ‘ 

Her>ian Meiatlle ; • and Mr. IIoutledge, having been 
convinced that any further resistance to my rights is inexpe¬ 
dient; has undertaken to withdraw from circulation,* and 
deliver up, all copies of such works as have been illegally 
published by him; and has placed himself under terms in 
no way whatsoever further to infrijigc ^iny right in such 
^^Torks, and consented tu my giving notice of his having so 
undertaken: I hereby give notice, that if any Bookse ller, j ir 
other person, shall sell, or expose for sale, any copy, or 
copies, of any pirated editions, whether published by 
LiouTLEOGE, or Others, of^t]jc«rorks of Washington Irving 
and Herman M^.lvili.e, or Vi any way infringe my Copy¬ 
right in them, I shall immediately take’Legal Proceedings 
to protect my rights. ' 

JOHN MUBBAY. 

m 

50 , Albemarle Street, 

. June, 1851. 


g, Jger., No. 177. 



STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


1 . 

Sr. Smith’s New Classical Sictionary for Schools, s^o. 21/ 

* Should be in the hands of every classical student.*— SjMTtator. 

^ 1 'msIjcs for ever from his a tool 00 r frir-nd Xrfcni|^ri&rtr.* — JSmmrHcr, 

* The sioric IS unsinrpeesed .*—John 

* Wc recommend this work for universal adoption/— Athenmim, 

If. 

Dr. Smith’s School Dictionary of Antiquities, lemo. lo/c 

* Admirably supplies a long-felt w ant.* —JerumtH qf Education, 


King Edward‘the Sixth’s Latin Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Edition, 12mo. 3/6 • 

IV- 

TOug Edwerd the Sixth’s fiatin Accidence for Junior Classes. 

12tno. 2/ 

• V. 

Matthise's Shorter Greek Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh Edition, 12mo. 3/ 

^ I. 

Matthise’s Greek Accidence tor Junior Classes. 

Fourth Edition, 12mo. if 


Lady Callcott’s History of England for Young Persons. 

T ^ Fifteenth Edition^ ISoao. 2/6 

c 'via. 

Croker’s Stories from the History of England for Children. 

** V a Fourteenth Edition, Woodcula. ICnno. 5/ 

* 

Crokcr’o Progressive Oeograplry for Children. 

Foittth Edition, iSme. 1/6 * 

u 

*Elsher’s Elements of Geometry for Sdiools. 

TVtird Edition, ISmo. 3/ 

• xr. 

Fisher’s First Principles of Algebra for Schools. 

7%itd JSdiltow, ISmo. 3/ 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBfiMARLE STREET. 







NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


History of Normandy and of Eiig* 

latkd. By Sir Fmabcis Palma vr. Vol. I. Svo. 
Sit. 

Memoir of Ed ward Copleston^l^.D., 

BialK»p of LUndalT, with Selections fiom bis 
Oinry And Coriespondenec, By W. J.CuFrr- 
STDN, M.A., Itector of Ciomhall. 1 Os. Od. 

The Baiiit’o Tragedy. By O. 

L*v, Ueclor of Bvenlev. With Preftiee liy Pro- 
ftiiaor MAruJCfc. Che>tper Edifffnn. 2^. 

Yeast; a Problem. Reprinted, with 

Additions, ftom * FruscrV MAj^azinc * 9 a. 

Summer Time in the Vimiiitry. By 

the Rev. R. A. Wii.LMirrr. Second 1'dittou. S*. j 

Gazpaclio; or. Summer Months in 

Hpain. By Wm G. C> \kr, M.A., Pellon of 
Tiiuii> College. Cambiidge. Clieapei l^iiioa. 

6s. 

Auvergne, Piedmont, arfd Savoy: 

A SiiTnmer Ramble. By Cn^Hr.ra HirHVRii 
WvLn. K», Crf. 

Young Italy. By A, Bailxie 

OoniHA’iir, M P 10s. 6rf 

Col logo Life in the Time of Juinos 

the Fust, a« illuBtrated b\ nn Unpublt»heil 
lli.iry ul Sii S}mniuii<VKwt*A, Bart , M.P., Fel¬ 
low I'ominonci i>f M. .lobuX Caiubridge. 6^. 

English Life, Sooial and Doinostic. 

in the Middle of the Nineteenth Ceutiiij. 
Second 1 dition. 4f. (id 

Violon/ia ; a Tragedy. Small S\ o. 

3 s. be/. 

•Tuhlin Martyr, and i>ther Poems. 

» By R. Oiii NixivTuEiica. Thud Lmtion (s. 

Poeinb from Eastern SoiircespCieiio- 

nnd ntliei Puema. liy Uie anme Viithui. 
Second edition. Os. fit/. 

Sclnllei*’.s Complete Pt>om8, attempt¬ 
ed m nu.;LtBh. By Luoar AliHlp Bouti'nu. 
To. 


Ethel a Story. By Avxv 

Ktsn. Aulliot of * Ilcmia ol ChildhniMl.* t'l. (at. 

Shipwrecks of tlie Rtiyal Nv't^. 
C'ninpili* 1 Iniiii Odicial Ibit nm7f\ \mp. 
S {• »'!- With A Pi lAie b\ W. S. 

1) IK. Canon ot JliuliEm. Seeoiul IMitiou, 


CoiTesporiflenoe of Sir Isaac Newton 

* aiid Pinf. Cull'., and iithei uaim1ilhhc*d laftets 
and Pipi’ihot Newton l.dited, nitli uofftical^ 
\ie« of Nowloii'« l.ift*. by J. Km M.A . 

Follow ol Tiiiiit\ Colloge, CambiulnC. With 
Puitnut. 104 

Studenfs Manual of MoflcTn YIU* 

foiy U> IV. Coitttc Ta^ 1 . 011 . Fifln i:kltt 4 

■with New SiipplementaTy ('iiapter. lot 6d. 

History of Moliammedain<ni. By 

the same Author. Cheaiier Edition. 44*'^ 


^Chemistry of the Crystal Palace: a 
Popular Acroimt of Clie (TipmiMl PropevtlMDf 
the Materials emidvjed in its ConsIriuKlcm. By 
T» ^ivvnn* 6s, 

Chemistry of the Four Ancient 

ElcmenU. By th* some Auihof. With huomc* 
ous aiiisCratlsssB. Second JBddlaD. 4f. M 

German Minerat Waters, and thtdr 
rational Employment for the Cure of onrtahi 
I Otiroiiie PiseHses. By 8. Sutro, H.D., SoBior 
PJi>^i«au ot tho Oermaa Ifospiial. 7s. 6tf. 

Harmony of Scripture and Geology; 

or, the Kartli'a Antiquity in Harmony with tha 
Mosiiio Heenrd of Ci rat ion. By d. Urav, M.A., 
Rector of Dibdeii. Second Edition. 6s. 

Familiar History of Birds. By E. 

Staki.iy, D.D.. Bishop at Norwitli. Fifth 
Edit ion. with numen/.s lllustiations. 6s. 

Outlines of Physical Geography. 

By Miss R. M. Zokwi.im, ^ lOd. 

Recreations in Physical Geography; 

ivL. the Katth as R k. lk..tlto same Author. 
Fouttii Edition. €s. '' 

Eng]^^h Synonyms. Edited by R, 

Wii4iAr.\. D.D , AichUshopof Unblin. 8s. 

TJic Pliilosopiiy of Living. By 

llv nnMMrr W s-ra, M fl., ft*rmt*rljr ^(.ruvoii Co Ui 

KiVidle^px llobpiUl. Chca|wr Edition, with 
Addllluiib 6s. 

(Commentary on the Epi^tle of Paul 

' the AiKistip lo the Uom.ins; with a New Traao- 
KiLinn anti Nores. By W. WirHKm Kw'baJRK. 
j M.A., Inciitnlicnt of St. Geoigo's, Eierkon, 
Two Volume^. '6s fid. each. 

C/ , '1 

I G uericke’s Manualof the Antiquities 

«i the C'hristuin Chinch. TranaUted and udapt- 
r-il to the ube of the CiiKhsh C huirh, by A. J. W. 
.Moaai^oH, B A. 6s. fid, , 

Ullmann's Gregory of ^aS^zum. 

A I'nntriluttiofn lo tlie l]iCcliMi<isifcal History of 
tlu Foiirtli Centur J . Trunslated byO. V. Cot, 
M.A. 6S. 

The Ijort^s Prayer. Nine Sermons. 

BvF> !>• MAifiiiCR, Chiiplain »l Elnooln’s 
Inn. Thud Ktlition, in Urj^er t> pc. Ss. 6d. 

St. Anguhtiue'is E^|M>'4ition of the 

Sermou tm the KoiiuU With an Emsy on St. 

R Jliiffuaiin*. A* nn IntoppiMlcvr nf KeilptuM. By 

i U Cksnim^Tki-nth, is I> , Exami^tig C9iap> 
V lain to tJu* Bishop of t>a>oid, Second Edition. 
7s. > 

The Eviaj Br[iar.itely, lo compicfta the First Edi¬ 
tion, .Is. Cd, 

Canterbury Papers, rontaiiiing the 

moH recmit uifurliiiatioa Klutiir to the Settle¬ 
ment ui C’iiite4{>u.7,en New Z.»aland, Nos.K 
to fid. each. 

Cautions for the Times, ^dressed 

to the P.iti^liionrm of a l^iiali lii Mglnndi by 
Uieii tormer Rector, fu nombois, Sd. each. 


L®ND0Ni JOHN W. PABKISA & SON, WEST STllAND, 




so QOAltTEftLY LIUBRARY ADTEimSElt tJim^ 

Byron’s Works complete for Twelve Shillings. 

Now Mdy, with BofiiiiArr and ViaNSTTF, One Volume, Royal 8vo., price 12/., 

' LORD BYRON'S 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 

Contahitng ^ ^ 

« 

1£L TUE .NOTES OP VAKiOUS COMMENTATORS AND COIKMPORABIES. 

As the Copyright of Lord Byroads Works is the sole propeHy of 
Mr. Murray^ no Edition is complete excejit it be pnplhhed by 
Mm:—he therefore cautions the public against various im¬ 
perfect Editions exposed Jor sale\ tohick^ though called 
* Bgrants Poetical JVorks^* ‘Byrons Poems^ ‘ The Works 
of IjQ^d Byron^ ^c , respetdively^ do not contavi half 
Lord ByroiCs Works^ ami very imperjat versions of ih/c feto 
^ which are given. 

JJtK ruUMiriNO ARE 7^UE CpPYRIOIlV jyj) rOMPJ KTh hDlilOKS, 

!• BYltON'S POSTICAL WORKS* l \ul. Royal Sro. 12/* 

'2. BYBON'S LIFE and^TTERS. 1 Royal Svo. Mf. 

4 

.3. BYRON'S LIFE and LETTERS. 6 vols* Fcap. * \ <». IH/. , 

f 

4. BYRON’S POETICAL WOBES. 10 voYh. 7cap. Sv.>. 30/. 

1 

•3. BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. lO voli. ismo. 2/6<vi<ii. 

t 

BYRON*S CHILBE HAROLD* 4>o i ignettes. Svo. :£]/. 

‘of « 

7. BTRON'S TALES and POEMS* 2 voN. 21fni>. V* 

». BYRON’S CHILOE HAROLD. (Amo. i,<s. 

9. BYRON’S DRAIIAS. 2 vol. 2|i.o. b/- 
1o. BYBON'S MISCELLANIES. 9>vol8.2imu. 7/6. 

11* BTROH’S BOH JUAN* 2vo)s*2lnio. 5/. 

To avoid imposition, ask for Murray's Editions. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STR'EET. 







CtVABTERLY 
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This Day U PMUhed, ^4 £ 

. THE 

MODE AND THE LOCH: 

^ . - « 

CONTAINING . ^ 

Mlimto ZnstrootioEtN in all Highland Sportf, from the SM-Seer and 

Wild Swan, Salmon and Balmo-Fimn, to tho B^po, % T O ' 
xeai, and snni Xnmt. 

- * WITH 

• • 

RKHAKKS tl*ON Tin: VlliP BinOS AND JIF^STS <fr THE SCOmSIl nOUNTAIN. 


Bf JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. 

Tlilnl Edition, withv^hioh la incorporated CROCKS ^N1> KIVEUS/ Ij^'thcsunie Author. 
In One A^olume, with tllnatratioiia, price 12«. 6^. 


OJMN IONS. 

* Spectator. 

* Mr. Cniquhoiin is one of the increasing class of naturalist sportamon who combine an 
anlciit love and nice observation^of TiAtnro viith surpassing skill in the cTeatliHiealiiig art. 

(>f the various amateurs we remember, he is Jfictte prwrf/Mtf from the^slidity his 

matter, and the native power of his style. Ilo hos the jirejudices of his craft and his 
Highland home; but they aic the genuine feolingH of his mind, not a taste Emulated to 
spill a paragraph or point a period. As a sportsman lie strikes us as of the first class, 
OM jug to the variety of his puiNuits. Nothing comes amiss to him. In deer-stalhing or 
roebuck-siiootiiig ho is at liome; all that haunt **Aloor and the Loeh,'* with the River 
in niJditioTi --w'iietlicr of grouse or other game, hsh or water«fowlaII are within his 
doniiiiioii.* • 

Quarterly Beriew. 

* The whole composition is unpretending, clear, and practical, and does honour to the 
" uurent lake.'* We leave Mr. (lolquhoun with iegret fordhe present, for his Moor is, if 
anything, oven better than his ItuoJi.* 

Edinbuigli BericY* * ^ 

*^lr. ('ulqiihoun, with his freshness of description, and Instructive mlniitenescof detnll. 
Iienrs us ofi to the mountains, prepax^ for o\ery change of weather, or variety^ of country, 
that niav turn up.* 

Sperting Beriew. , ^ 

* The Moor and the Looh is the book of the season. Of il^ class, more souua tAf^ire, 
a greater nuraher of prime points of practice upon the subject treated of, vre do not 
believe exists in any similar quantity of printed mfttter.' 

Edinhnigli Evening OoitfBBt. ^ 

*■ Next, perhapH, to the delight of leaving the din and sntbke of tlic po]>uIods ^dty for 
the clear skies und quiet woodlands of the country. i*i the* pleosuro of turning from the 
arid literature of blue books and iiarliam^tArv' debates, to a volume such us lies on our 
table, redolent throughout of u deep loTc nuture, and filled w'ith fresh pictures of her 
noblest aspects. . . Mr. ('olqnhoiin, we relieve, needs no introdactiou to our readers. 

Tt is nut lung puici' hiurvfct'asinn tf> bring Hocks ami Hirers*' nnilcr tlicir favour¬ 

able notice. His Moor and L.och ” was %n earfcr productioia Having run through two 
impressions, ho has taken the opporiiinity of oithird edition to incorporate it with his 
Jator book, enricliing and enlarging tiie text d>f both by notes of his experience and s 
observation in the inter\a1. We Jjiivo thus a^uide to tlie sports and natural history of 
the Highlands, os complete a« it is delightful. No sort of recreation on land or water 
—no kind of hunting or hawking, fowling or fishing— is without its chapter or section.' 

‘ He enjoys one great advantage over nearly all^ Tiis compeers, Jn that he is “native, 
and to the manner bom,” One who wus nursed within the anoiciit^rest of I 4 USS, by the 
margin of the fairest of the Scottish lochs that great expans^Sf water which old 
Geonrey of Monmouth believed to he fed by sixty streams, to contain sixty islands, eacli 
island cowitainlng a tall rock, and each rock an eagle's nest—could scarcely fail to be a 
pro^ient in every bronsb ot sylvan science and pastime.’ ^ 

- I - 
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ni-IiENDOBFFS METHOD of LEARNING to 

X Write, and speak a language ia kix MONTHS. 


READ, 


1. adapted to the pbench. 

Written espiyiuly for the Bngliah Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEnnonrp. 
8vo., Third Edition, price 12«. cloth. ^ 


2. ADAPTED TO THE ITALIAN. 

Written expressly for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEZtDOBFF. 

Svo., Secund Edition, price l’£», cloth. 
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13. Tilt" TjIFE of ST. PAUL, illiibtrated from contemporary llibtocyy. 
with the EPISTLES Chronologically Aiianged, and Literally iMfislafeil, upon the Basis 
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comiil#le Kuide to the study of llompree do not know. If anyljody mnkea hiuitelf thorouaiily nusler 
ol the binu'titB of Uiib tolume, lu* will tind iiO dilWuli} in luil^ couturohendina any olhor iraA uf the 
liiucl or Oilyssey.'— ^itheHerum, 9 ^ 1 

Just pnblisbfHl, in One Volume, royal 8vo. (pp, pru'n 2Ir., 

A COPIOUS and Critical LATIN-•ENGLISH LEXICON, 

founded on tlie mri^cr Cerinan Latin Lexicou of Dr. Wiuiam FRaUNo: with Ad- 
ditifiLis Aiid CoAectioiis iruin the l^^xicons of Ciiyuier, Facciolati, Schfi^lcr, Ueorges, Ac. 

By K. A. ANDREWS, LL.D^ &c, 

* Wp have evamineil this Itoiik with cofisideralilo ntivntimi. and have no liespatiomia saying that it is 
I'le bciti dirUouary 01 the ImHiii l.iiii;uu>;e tliiit b<i<t\eiapiieureii. —Literary Oasette, 

London: Sabipson’L ow, lG<j* FJcv^t Stiovf. Netv Voik: IlARPEit aud^RoTitBKdT 

NEW NUMBER OF MR. ARNOLDS THEOLOaXCAE ORITXO., 

Now ready, price 4s., the Surgnd Number of 

the theological CIUTIC; a Quarterly Journal, 

A Kdited by the Kev. THOMAS KKnCHKVER ARNOLD, H.A., 

Rector ol Lyutloii, and late Fellow ot Tiinily College, Cambiidge. 

7’hi8 Journal c^mhi'aces Theology in its widest accepfafioq, and serera] articles of each 
Number are devoted to Biblical CtiticUm. 

Coatenfs. —1. The Month of jVl.iry—3, Oratio D. T, Ma1tli»i.—3. Paasagliaoii the 
Prerugatues of St. J'eler.—4. l‘he MillcMiiiiLiin.—5^ The Lonl’s Supper.—1>. On the 
Bisrioi^M of the New 'iVsrnineiit.—T aOii the CiU of Tongues.—K Theudoret and li« 
Times.—9. ‘ Thiiigs Old and New.’“%U, Confenta of Theological Journals. 

UiviNGTONS, St. Paul's Cnurchyard, anti Waterloo Place; » 

Of whom may lie had. The FIRST NUMHKR, piicn 4s. 


WORESWOBTH ON THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE. ^ 

III 81 o., priro lOr. M.. tlieSedond KilitlA of * * 

HN the inspiration holy SCRIPTURE; or, 

” TWELVE LECTirRESon the of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT, 

.Hid on the APOCRYPHA, tlelivercd before University ofOamhiidge. 

UyCHR. WOUilS^RJH. D.D., 

Canon of Wcstniiualei; formerly Fellow ofTimiiy t^tdlege, t’^anihridge; and Public 
_ Orator of the Uaiversity. 

Rivinutons, Sf. Paul's Churcl^ard, and Wateiloo Place. 

Of whom may bo hail, by tlio same Author, 

. 1. LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE, Second Edition. 

14s. s.» 

2 . THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS; or, Instruction concern¬ 

ing the (jhlUHCH, lutd {he Anglican Branch of it. Sixth Edition. 8s. fid. 

3 . ELEMENTS OF INSTRUCTION concerning the 

CilURCH; abridged from ibe foregoing.^ 3s. CdL 





QffAltTCaRiLT UffifUaiY 





BOOKS FOB 8PORTSMFN. 


* 


" 1 . 

A HUNTER’S LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With AnaodoieB «f Chaae of the Lieii| Xlefha&t, fto. ftc* 

Bj R. GORDON GUMMING. 2nd Sditiim, Wooicuti. 2 rols. post Syo.^ 24*. 


2 . 

DOa-BREAKING: 

THE MJST EXPEDITIOUS, CERTAIN, AND EASY MBTHOP. 
r 

Br LIEITT.-COL. HUTCHINSON. 2aJ Woodcats. Fcp. 8vo., 7«. 6^. 


THE WILD SPORTS OF THE HIGHLANDS. 

* By CHARLES ST. JOHN. Post 8vo.y 6s. 


4 . 

FIELD NOTES DF A TOUR IN SUTHERLAND, 

BY CHARLES^ ST. JOHN. Woodcuts. 2 ^yoIs, post 8ro«,^18<. 


5. 




THE ART OF DEER-STALKING. 

Uy WILXAASI SCROPE. " Tiin! Edition, Plate*. Croirn 8 to., 30*. 

w 

<« * 4, 

DAYS AND NIGHT^dl? SALMON-FISHING. 

By WILUAU SCRd!^. ‘Plates. Boyal 8ro., 31.3*. 

THB CHACE—THE TURF—AND THE BOAD. 

By NIMROD. Sacand Edition. Woodcut*. Poet 8vo., 9«. 6d. 


JOHN MUBRAY, ALJ^MARLE STREET. 









» _ QU AKtIS iror- Ln&ERA«Y A13VEI|IT$Ett 

New Works published by J. HASTENS. 

A CATECHISM ON THE INCARNATION. Price !«. 6rf. 

Thi* CatechiMn is rmiiiiled on tye two wel1*kiiowii wmks, Bishop Bull on the 
Statf of Man before the Full, aiiH AichdcHCuii Wilberfurce on the Iricariiatititi. 

HOR.^ SACRAMENTALES. The Sacramental Articles of the 

Cliurcli of Kurland vitidicateil from recent Mistepresenlations* and illustrated by 
the Unlinks of the Compilers aitd last Editor, and by other Documents published 
. under the sanction of the Church between the years 1^6 and 1S71. By Thomas 
Hopkins Bkitton, M.A., Curate of Hock worthy, Devon; and late Fusey and 
Ellerton Hebrew Sclmlar, OtfonJ. I>eniy Svo., piicc 6s. 

« Wm commend the irrattw* of Mr. Diiiion to thp nlk-uti^e aliuW of «11 to whom the tiaptlsmul 
qaestion appnLrs onreiopiMt in any doul>t. nucortuinty. or urolu«iiity; and eaucendU lo the cleicy 
Ruii to rniidiiU e* lor Only amIitu. w liom it lieiio\eN not only to Ur'ic clear niid lieiiled vA^ws on 
the aiilgeet. biitio be tiblo to eupliiio and defend Itiexn by ci>ncliiai\o arKunicnta.*—.h/Au JiuU, 

MEDi;^:VAL HYMNS, SEQUENCES, and other POEMS. 

With Historical Notioea. Translated by the Hev.‘ J. M. Nbale, M.A. Hoyul 
32Tno., price 3f, fid. cloth. 

THE GOSPEL OF S. LUKE, Illustrated (cViiefly in the Doc¬ 
trinal and Moral Sense) from Aiiviout ami Modern Authors. By the Rev, Jambs 
Fobd, M.A^, I’rebeiidury of Exeter, and Vicar of S. Mary Church in Devon. 
Price 15a, 

*Thp brevity, depth, andvarfetv of tho extracts form the mont peculiar and Tahiable features 
of iliu worKp iiud Ki' •' it a unuii iiraciical aiinerionty over moat other commcMtarica, both for the 
Clergy aud Idity.— Jing/isA CAwcAmftn, Mat 1861. 

the gospel of S. MATTHEW. Price 10«. 6d. 

THE GOoPEL OF S. MARK. Price 10«. 6d. 

Tlip true value of tins volume i. in su^'gestiiig, in fact aupplringi Sermon iliongfats 

THE GOSPEL OF S. JOHN. Preparing. 

l^^iroUd to the Ktopcrct^ ^ Ru9i»iu, who hemTortptvrtleA to the Author tih<ttiJnatne present 
in token (J hU apprehation^ 7!*he' Archlnmt^ Mohcow han also sent him a valuable 
Icon of Qtti' hard.. 

HISTORY of the HOLY EASTERN CHURCH.— 

(iKNRUAL INTHOdUCTION. I. ]te Geography.—II Its Bculcsiulogy.- 
III. Its Liloigies, &C. Uy the Itev. J. M.Neiie, Wunleu of Sacltville 

College, East Gnu;ted. In 2 litrge volumes, demy 8vo., jarice 34 

Also, lately piiblialiefl. 

The HISTORY of the PATRlARC>iATE of ALEXANDRIA, 

, from its Fninidutioii, a.d. 44, to the Death of Hierolbeus, 1B46. 2 vols., demy 

Svo.e price Jts* Also, preparing for publionlinn, 

HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATES of ANTIOCH and 

JKUUSALBM. 

Also, OD the EaaferD Cbarcli. ” 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE RUSSIAN CHURCH : being the 

Primer or S|ie)ling Book, ibeShnrfer and Laiger Culechiams, and a Treeiii^e on the 
Duty (if Parish Priests. Translated-frwn the '■lavimic-Russiaii Originals, by the 
Rev. R. W IltACKMOUB, M«A., Rectuf Of Donhead S. Bfary, Diocese of Soram. 
Demv 8v(i., niice 8«. 

A HARMONY op ANGLTOAN DOCTRINE WITH TUB 
DOC 1 KINK of the CATHOLIC and APOSTOLIC CHURCH of the EAST, 
which may serve as an Apfieftdix ' o the volume entitled ‘The Doctrine of the 
aian Clmrch,* recently publivfaed. By the Rev. tt. W. Blackuorb, M.A. Demy 
8vo., price 3s. 

A HIS'rORY OF THE CHURCH OF RUSSIA. By A. N. 

MouRAViRFf Cnamberlaiii to Hia Miijesty, and Under-Procurator ofthe Must Holy 
Governing Synod, S. Petersburgh, 1836. Tiaiul.ited by the Uev R. W, Ui ackmorb, 

„ foimerly'Chaplaiii in Crunstadt to tl»e Knssiun Cuin|iaiiy. Demy Sro., price I Os. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF OREECE for YOUNG PERSONS. Edited 

bytlieRsr.J M,Nsale, M.A 

.13, Alilersgate Street,, aud 78, New Bond Street. 



MR. CHOKER’S LAST EDITION OF SOSWCILL^ 

. ti’ "• ' 

A N^iv and Cheaper Editim^ Uiorotighly revised (und corrected^ vHth muth addu 
tional Matter and Poriraitn, One Volume, Ropil Qctavo, 16e, 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 

, INCLUDING THE TOUU TO THE HEBRIDES. 

1 * 

WiTir Notes by Sir Wawer Scott. 

a 

Edited, with Notes, by the Bight Hqi. John Wilson Croker. 


‘ Boswell’s Life or Johkb^,’* en- 
largecl and illuminated by the indus¬ 
trious researches and the sagacious 
running criticism of Mr. Ccoker, is 
without doubt—excepting a few im¬ 
mortal monuments of creative genius 
—that English book which, were the 
island to be sunk to-morrow with all its 
inhabitants, would be most prized in 
other daya and countries by the students 
** of us and of our history.** 

‘ We ought not to omit that a really 
ijoad Inbxy has now, for the thrgt time, 
^on given; we may safely pronounce 
this “ Boswell ** as thciiiBST kdition of' 
an JSngli^i book that has appeared in 
tnft time,*—Quarterly Revietv, ^ 

*■ This is a new and thoroughly revised 
edition of “ Boswkll/' in one octaxso 
vohme. The type is iarye €md dear — 
the notes are judwiaus, and ac~ 

curate.' 

* The incorporation of Boswell's 
I'otir to the Hebrides *’ is indeed a most 
necessary part, and its introduction is ^ 
a main feature in Mr. Croker’s edithynk 
Jfi the present edition we have, for the % 
^rsf time, Mr. Croker^ replies to tljp 

Ediitlmryh Heuiew' — Atttemmtm. 

Through the indefatigable efforts of 
the able editor, this popular and in¬ 
teresting biography of our great lexico¬ 
grapher has, in this new edition, readied 
a deyree of accuracy and completeness [ 


which can hardly be swtayitible <f fur- 
ther improvement.*—Afosning Post, 


^ Here is the Life of Joi\^po 2 r 
tlAiroughly revised, w*?h much ad¬ 
ditional matter,*’ in a singh volume 
form% and six or eight volumes rolled 
into one; and, need wc add, lilmost 
a Library of Entertainments in a single 

tom#, it is most appropriately up, 

and is indeed a treasuro of its kind.*— 
JMet'ary Gazette, 


* The present is a new edition, by 
Mr. Croker, in a single tdume, hand¬ 
somely printed, a'id illustrated with 
several portraits. It is, in all respects, 
a most convenient and handy form of a 
bodk which no one can or ought to he 
without. 77<is great monument of 
JohjssotCs genius and wisdom has never 
appeared in so compact and available a 
SMg>e *— Guardian. 


* After appearing in various sizes, 
here is “ OroiieF*s Roswell" in a single 
double-eolumned volume. In this com- 

S .ct undertaking the Touts in Wales 
d to the Hebrides, with Johnson’s 
letters, form part of Boswell’s text. 
The variorum notes appear at the footi 
of the page; and Mr. Crokfk^ made 
corrections and additions. chief 

feature of this edi|ion is its cdinpactnem 
and its illustrations.^— Speeiator„ 


particular in ordering Cbokbr's Bosweu, T<q^17Mb. 

* — --- j, 'V 

JOHN MURRAY, ^iLBlIMARLE 

Q. Mn., No. 177. O 
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LtTBBAI^Y ADVEETISEIU 


OUHHINGHAM’S HAND-BOOKS OF LONDON. 

Just Ready, ai a Pocket Volume, with Plain, 16nio^ 

MODERN LONDON; 

OR, 

A GUIDE TO L0m)0N AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD AS IT IS. 


Amongr the Contents of this Work will be f(^und a full account and 
description of the various Places and Objeeis of interest in the Metropolis, 


including; the various 
Palaces- 

Public Buiiuixos; 
Gallebies of Abt. 
Churches. 

Parks and Gardens. 
Museums. 

Private Mv’sioks. 
Places of Amusebient. 
Principal Streets. 
Hobtitals and Asylums. 


Public Coupakjes. 

Clubs. 

Govbr^ekt Offices. 

Bzver Thames. 

Docks. 

Exhibitions. 

Theatres. 

Public Monuments. 
Eecubszons in the Environs. 
Conveyances, d^c. Arc. 


VTith Jlints/inr Strangers and ^orcigner^ r^arding Hutchf, JLvdgingst 

* We are not aware of any London Guides that would give the Foreigner 
such nil entire command of this Metropolis, as Galignani's gives to the 
Plngiishiiian in Paris. What we want, however, is soniethiug more com* 
pendioiis. When Murray tells us the price of a good dinner, a bottle of 
vin-ordinaire, and a bed, and other details of evety city, and almost every 
great hotel, on the Continent, we do not see how such information should 
fail to be acceptable to our benighted ^’isito^e next summer.’— Times^ 
Dec. 21, 1850. '_ 


The aim of the Editor has been to act on the suggestion given above, 
and to place himself in the position if a well-inform^ Guides seeking to 
give q iitanget' visiting London for the Jirst time all that preliminarg 
injormation respecting Ihverns, Lodgings^ which is so requisite to 
comfort^ ; and to describe ihosd^ fmpsres of the metropolis best worth 
seeing, and the way in which they ntt^le seen to the best advantage: in 

cih^ ii is intended to ^aXe ihs ** HA»£>BOOit of Modjeun 

XiONDON ” on the plan adopted with so MittoA success in Murray’s 
Continental Handbooks. ^ ^ 

Alio, now Ready, with Plains Now Edition, 16ma la, * 

WES-TMINSTER ABBEY. 

A GUIDE TO ITS ART, ARCHITECTURE, AN© ASSOCIATIONS. 

C. 

* JOHN BfURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET.. 





len.} 




GimHINOHAM'S HAND-BOOKS OF LONDON. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, teviied, with an Index, PoU ^to.^ I6f.« 

ANCIENT & MODERN LONDON; 

OB. 

, lONDON PAST AND PRESENT. 

* 


Among the numerous Qbntents of this Work will be found much anti¬ 
quarian, historical, and useful information; together with ample descrip¬ 
tions of all the 


Remabkable Old Inks, Coffee 
Houses, and Tavbbks. 

Town Houses of the Old NobSjtt. 
Places of Public Ektertaikhekt. 
Old London Siohts. 

Ancient Tbeatbes. 

Ancient Crosses. 

Hostels of Ceurgh Piokitabies. 
Privileged Places fob Debtors. 


Old London Prisons* 

Places Refebrrd to by Old Writers. 
The Wards on London. 

The Churches. 

Rssid|kce8 of Bbvabkablb Men.-* 
Streets Remarkable /Sh some 
Event. 

Burial Plages of Eminent iNdlvi- 

DWALS. 


* When we perceive the amount of original reseaxeh and curious reading 
wliich the author brings to bear on the subject, his precise arraugenient 
and scrupulous accuracy, then it is that we feel censtraiiied to say that we 
have already had books enough of loosely compiled anecdote, and that 
Mr. Cunningham has in this Handbook laid the ibunciation of what we 
really want about London—something systematised, denned, and ascer¬ 
tained.’ — GentlemarCs Magazihp. 

‘ W'e can conceive no companion more wlcome to an enlightened • 
foreigner visiting the metropolis thttn Mr* Cunningham^ with his laborious 
research, his scrupulous exactness, his alphabetical arrangement, and his 
authorities^ —^Times. 

* This Handbook is a dictionary in which any Building, street, 

tion, or other particular of London topography may be Iwhed out and 
found in its alphabetical place, fAth Us whereabouts, its history, nature, 
contents, inhabitants, changes, and ^^edifications, succinctly ptfc«. 
Quarterly Review, * • > 

‘ In the production of the “ Handbook of London " must be recognised 
t1i£ fulfilment of a work useful in purpose and national in character .— 
Morning Chronicle. 


Alto now Ready, with Woodcut*, Nov fidition, 16iah* l«., 

WINDSOR & E TON. 


A GUIDE TO THE cXsTLE, ST. GE<^GE’S CHAPEL,‘AND COLLEGE. 

JOHN Ii^UBBAV, ALBBMARLE^p^BT. 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


[JVine, 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS, 

Recently Published. 


A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of RELIGION. To which 

U added, a SVrIes of Documents. »oin a.d. 1536 to a.d. 1615. Together with 
llLnitnitions from contemporary sources. By Ciiahlbb Hardwick, M.A., Fellow 
of St Catbariue's Hall, Cambridge, and Whiteliall Preacher. 

The APOLOGY of TERTULLIAN. With English Notes and 

a Preface, intended as an lutroductioii to the Study of Patristical and Eccles'astical 
Latinity. Second Edition. By H. A. W€K>dham, LL.D., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Camlvidge. 8eo. 8s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on MORAL EVipENCL. Rlustrated by nu- 

merous Rxaraples, both of General Principles and of Specific Actions. By E. A. 
Smrolby, M.A., late Chaf^lain of Trinity College, Camliritige. 8vo. 7s. 6d» 

CONFIRMATION DAY. Being a Book of Instruction for 

Young PeAons, how they ought to spend that solemn day on which they renew 
the vows of their Baptism, and are confirmed by tlie Bishnn with Prayer and 
laying on of hands. By the Rev. H. Goonwifi, M.A., late Fellow of Gotiville and 
Caiiis College, and Minister of St. Edward's, Cambridge. Price fid. sewed ; Sd. 
stiff wrapjwrs. 

XN ANALYSIS of PALMER'S ORIGTNES LITURGICA?; 

or. Antiquities of the English Uitual; and of his Dissertation on Primitive Litiir- 
gies. For the use <if Students at the Universities, and Candidates for Holy Orders. 
* who have read the original work. By W. Bbal, LL.D., F.S.A., Vicar of Brooke, 
Norfolk. l2mo. 3s. fid, 

ACADEMIC NO’l'ES on the HOLT SCRIFTURES. First 

Series. By J.R. Crowfoot, B.D., Lecturer on Divinity in King's College, Cam- 
bridge; late Fellow and l>ctnrer on Divinity in Gonvilleand Cains College. 8vo. 
2s. fid.—Second Seriev in the Press. 

GEMS OF LATIN POETRY: with TranslationH W various 

Authors. Selectediand illustrated by A. Amqs, Esq., Autlior of * The (rreat Oyer of 
Poisoning/""ftc. 8vo. 12s. • 

THUCYDIDES or GROTE ? By Richahd Shillbto, M.A., of 

Trinity College, and Classical Lecturer of King s C(dlege, Cambridge. 8vo. 
sewed, 2s. 


AESCHYLUS —^TRAGCEDTA^i. Recensuit, emendavit, explaua- 

vir, et brevlbus Noiis instruxit F. A. Palkv, A.HI., dim Coll. Div. Johan. Cant. 
^ 2 vols. 8vo. I/. 4s. The PUys ma> be had separately. 

DEllbSTHENES Se FALSA LEGATIONE. A New Edition. 

with a careful revision of the TexU<Ann<^tin Critica. English Explanatory Notes, 
Phitological and Historical, and Appendices. By R, Shilleto, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. fi^ 

A SERIES of FIGURES^ illostrfttivo of GEOMETRICAL 
OPTICS. Reduced ftom Steel Engravings execiated i>y F. Knqel under the 
direction of Professor K. ScbelU,ach of Berlin. Together with an ExplanaCc'L 
farming a Treatise translated from the German of Professor Scliell bach. The wlude 
edited, with Notes and an Appendix, by W. B. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. Catharine's Hall, and formerly Fellow and Mathematical Lectui;er of Gon* 
ville and Caiue College, Cambridge. Demy folio, 10s. Gc/, 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, de¬ 
signed tvincipally fur Students of the University of Cambridge. By the llev. 
H. Goodwin, M.A., late Fellow and Matliemaiical Lecturer of GonvilleVnd Cains 
jC^oBtiga, Third Edition. 8v«j. 18s. 

Cambridge: JOHN DEIGHT^N, Agent to the University. 

• .1 fyautiaunl 




CAMBRIDGE BOOKS—Coaftmred 

-— k 

ASTRONOMY, Elementary Chapters in, from the * Astronomie 

Pbyaique* of Biot. Edited by t}ie Rev. Goodwin, M.A. 6vo. 3f. 9d. 

MOTION OF A SINGLE PARTICLE, a Treatise on the, and 

i]f two Particles actinjp on one aiiotlier. By A. Sandeman, M.A«j late Fellow aod 
Tutor of Queeu’e Coltege, Cambridge. 8vo« 8c. 6d. 

DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS, Examples 

Of the Processes of tlie. Collected by D. F. CtabOOBT, M.A. Second EdiUon, 
edited by W. Walton, M.A., Trinity CuH^. Svo. ItJc. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, Problems in IIW 

tratiou cjf the Principles of. By Wii.LiAM Walton, M.A., Trinity College. 8vo. 
16s. $ __ 

IN THE PEESS,^ 

AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, de- 

rived from theWriliugs of tiie older Divines. By the Rev. W. Hopkims. H.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Catliarine’s Hull, and formerly Fellow of Cuui College, 
Cambridge. * 

BP. PEARSON’S LECTIONES id ACTA APOSTOLORUM, 

and ANN ALES PAULINI^ Ktlited. in English, with Notes, by J. H. CaowrooT, 
B.D., Lecturer oil Divinity in King's College, late Fellow and LMturfEjln Divi^ty 
in Goiiville and Cains College. 

CAMBRIDGE : JOHN DEIGHTON, 

Agent to lli«* Univt-Mity. 


KEW AMD OHOIOE BOOl^. 

X^ROM Fifty to Two Hundred Copies of each of the following 
.r . Woiksare in Circulation at MUDIK’S .SELECT UlfhARV, 28, Uppcr King 
S' l'iiasT, Bldomsduri Square: —J.AYengru; Thu Lion Hunter; Edwerdes* Punjab) 
T*lic Slones of Veiiu’e; The QueeiiV of Scotland; Macaulay's England; Layafd'e 
Nineveh; Voyage of the Prince Albert; Lives of Chalmeia, Southey, Bishop Stanley, 
Leigh Hunt, The Cliief .hiRtices, &c.; Stewart ofDunleatb; Bose Douglas; Nathalie; 
Merkland; Alton Locke; The Caaioiis; Margaret Maitland ; Lattice Arnold, &o. All 
the best new works may bo had iu succession and without delay by all SulMcriben of 
One Guinea per Annum, and by all First-Class Omntry Subbcribert at Two Guineas atid 
upwards. A Frosiiectus will be forwarded on_appUcatiuii. ^ , 

C. K. MUDIE, 28, Upper King Streep Bloomsbury Square. 

ABNOWS IMT:SODnCTIOM TO THE ISTUDT OF HBBBDW. 

- ■ — . 

In ISmo., price 7s> Ott. 

rpHE FIRST HEBREW BOOK'; on the Plan of "Hbnby’s ‘ 

X FrRffT Latin Book." Bf tlw Kev. THOMAS KRRCHEVER ARNOLD, M. An 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

m 

KiviNQToNS, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo PlaCe. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ' 

• 1. HENRY'S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Nintk Edition. Js! 

2. The FIRST GRKBK BOOK. Second EdUim. 8s. 

3. The FIRST GERMAN TOOK. Seamd SUOmw. 

4. The FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Sictad 








» IjETEHABY APV gBiyS lglt Ww, 

Aibbxamuc Stbbbt, Jvitr , 1^51. 

HEW BOOKS .OF THE SEASOK- 

» 

Barrow's Lavengro ^ 30s. 

JohiutOiCs England in ths 19^^ Century - - - - 18s. 

Plumer Ward's Memoirs and I>\aries - - - * - * 28s. 

FarinVs History of the Roman State - - - - 24s, 

FooUs Horee Egyptiacm - - - , - - - 10s. fir/- 

Dixon's Dovecote and Aviary - - - - - 7s. firf. 

Wilherforces History of Erastianism - - - - 3.v. 

Paddiana's Voyage to the Mauritius ' - - - - 9s. 6rf. 

Heafs Dtfenceless State of Great Britain - - - 12s, 

PergussSn^s Palaces of Nineveh and PersepoUs - - - 16s. 

Tichiors History of Spanish Literature - - - - 42s. 

Bishop Stanley's Memoir^ Addresses^ and Charges - - lOs. 6f/. 

Gordon Gumming's Adventures in Soidh Africa - - 24s- 

The Saxon in Ireland ------- <1.,. (5^/, 

JjOrd Hervey s Court of George 2nd - - - - 36s. 

Ihnnent's Christianity in Ceylon - f - - - - 14s. 

t Cathcart's War in J?Kssm aiid Germany - - - - 14s. 

Ellesmere's Military Events in Italy - - - . 

LifclVs Manual of Elementary Geology - - - - 12s. 

MaliorCs Rebellion in Scotland of 1745 - - - _ 3 j 5 , 

Smith's New Classical Dictionarif - - - - - 21s. 

CampbeWs Lives of, the Chief Justices - - .'iOs, 

^ Lord Lexington's Official and Private Corrcsyondence - i4s. 

Kugler'8 Schools of Italian Painting - - - - 24s. 

Lindsay s Liver of the Lindsays ----- 42s. 

MacFarJaue's Travels in Turkey - - . - - - 28s. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Nnr ADd ehfapar Bdltios* wUh Addilioni, Putillihed Uiii day, prieif Tt. 64 ., hudMmaly boand, 

■HEALINGS WITH THE INQIJISIT|GiN; pr. Papal Rome, 

X/ h«r Pneaita and her Jesuits--with luipftrlkiit Dltclo^rea. By fhe'Rev. Giauinto 
Acrilli, D.D., 1 a^e Prior and Visiforoftiie Dumiuicaii Onler, Head Pnifesaor of Thfoli^y 
aud Vicar of the Sacred Apostolic Palace. ^ 

Second Edition, revised and corrected, with a new Chapter, Appendix, &e« &o. 

AaTHOB Hall, YiaTus, aiid Co., 26 , Foteruoiter Kow. 


MCOICAL CHEMISTRY. 

D r. GOLDING BIRD on 

UHINARV DBPOSriB.-Collec- 
tion of CHEMICAL APPARATUS and 
PURE TESTS for perfAmiiiK the Ana. 1 
lytrcal £x|ieritnentc described in the aluive 
worh, arranged in a Mahogany Cabiiier, | 
price 2L 12«. Gd. 

John J.Guiffin and Co., 63, Baker Street, 
Loudon; atid 

It. Griffin and Co., Glaggow. 


Secoati Edition. I’riee 2 y.* 6 i., 

T he great exhibition 

PRIZE ESSAY, by the Rev. J. C. 
Wmsu, M.A. Adjuilicators, Rev, H. 
Miciielt., B.iK: Rev. U. Walker, M.A., 
K. R,S. J>oii 4 »r, Jt 4 >v. J A. Rmkkton, iXO., 
Haiiwell Cidlege, Middlesex. 

* In Its iniallcctual wurili, ,i ntlin;; conntorpsKt 
of tho nhysienl woAllh coutaini'd within tlie CrvH- 
tal Walls of the Pulofe of lutluMtryZ-^T/ic i 

pot^lur, 

* It is a well'tliouaht and well^uritten Ebri\, 
sml the writer Itns dune all jiislict) to his siibjivt.’ 

—/fow 

• * In hit arguments tlie Essiyisi has revealed an 
Harnestntis!i and intel litre ne'e de^rrii^ of our 
W.I r must admiration.'— TAa San, i 

Loudon: Longman, Brown, Green, 

and Longmans, < 


IMPORTANT N£W PROCESS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 

D irections for testinq 

GANHS'JUICK, so as to ile^rmtnc 
tl.e exact quantity of quick-lime required 
to temper a given quantity of Cane doice. 
By J oitn Sixii&a, Bsq., C.I4.D., 
tural Cliciniet to the Colouv' of British 
Gui.iiia. With all the necessary CHE¬ 
MICAL APPAU.ATUS and MATtBiALs* 
for the Testing Procerr, arranged in a 
Mahogany Cain net, price 6/. 5a. 

This process eiuttres the proper ClariRca- 
ttoii of tlie Cane-Jiiice, with a saving of 
20 prr cent, of tl>c Sugar, as compared with 
the old Tnetfaotla of Uluriiiuaticn, 

J. J. Grivvin anfl*Co., 53, Baker Street, 
London; and % 

JL Griffin aiul Co., Gloigov. 


-s-e--— 

THE BOOK OF NATURE. 

Insiae vnl. post Rro., ilbistrated hj abnut 
Five Hiindrcii Wuudciils, 

T he book of nature: 

an EleiTieiitaiy Intrnductmn to the 
Sciences of IMiystcti, Astiomimy, Chem'Stiy, 
MiiiAalogy, Geology, notaiiy, Zoiilogv. and 
Physuitogy. By Pnifessor SciioEOiBR. 
Eiiileil from llie iTifili German Edition, by 
Hknrv Muplock. Senior Assistant 

in the Royal College of I'lieimstry, 

Part J.. now ready, price 6s., contains 
Ph3’’sic», Asiroiiomy, l^heruUtiy, with above 
2Uii Woodcuts. 

Part J J., contaiiiina thqj||atitral fences, 
and completing the Work, will be leady ia 
July. 

Griffin and Co., London and Otosgow. 


RICHARDSON'S RURA L HAND-BOOKS. 

Price One Slii'liniiench, with niimerou* 

^ llliifttrutMiis 

D omestic fowl ; their 

natural History— Breciliiig—Rearing 
>^and GeiM^ral Managetneiit. Aew Hcii- 
Hon. rentsed and nnlarytd. 

PIGS; their Oiigni and Varieties—Ma¬ 
nagement with a View tii Prtiflt—and treat¬ 
ment under Disease. New Edition, tei- 
nrooed. 

•HKES; The HIVE and the HONEY 
DEB: wilh phiin DlrpctimiH f.ir their Ma- 
iiagement New Edition, 

DOtiS; their Origin and Triiielies— 
Directions 08 to iheir General Matiagemmit 
-"and simple iustiui'tioiis as tti rheir tn^at- 
Hieiit under diseiise. New Edition, mlarged, 
HOUSES: their Varieties- Bleeding— 

iiiitl and 

PKS'l'S of tlie PAIIM; wiili Jnstnic- 
lions for their Extirpation ; lieiiig a Manual 
ot Plain Oireetions for the certiiiri Destruc¬ 
tion of every descripiion of Vermin. 

LAND drainage. embank¬ 
ment, and llbUIGATION. Ily Jambs 
Donald, Civil Engineer. Derby. 

SOILS and MANUR E^, By John 
DonAi.Dson, GovenimhiiC J|||te Drainage 
Surveyor. , 

London; OiCTK Co., 

' .A«^^Comcp. 
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LITSKAWr ADVBR’rii^'R.' 


COLONIZATION OF IRELAND. 


1'iii's duv {iiibli&licii, wijh a Map, Hobi 8vu., 0^. * 

THE SAXON IN IRELAND; 

OR, 

• THK IIAMHLKS OF AN KNGLISHMAN IN yKARCH OF A 
* SBTTLKMENT in the west of IRELAND. 


* A curionti and aig^iiilicaiit book is thla, — ] 
.1 rare si^rn (il* tlie timea,—a record Wegnaiit | 
with strange and mighty matter for thought.’ ' 

-Atiajf. 

* A valuable testimony to the capabilities ' 
of Ireland fur Engliidi etnigration.’-r- Olf { 

* This is one of tlie most calm, considerate* ' 
.iiitl concilialmgrecoTiVa of travel and oliiser- ' 
vat ion ill the sister country, that liave come 
nniler our notice. It lias an air of truth and ; 
ifdiity wliiuh leads us at once to urcept its i 
e i atem eiits ,’—Athentni m . 

*W^'***ve'r washes to see Ireland tliniugli ‘ 
.in imperial lenorstill read the lively account 
written by the Saxon.’- yjie (ilabh, 

* The descriptions are ^iniiistaking and • 


accurate. lidbed on geological obsen'BUous, 
they are jieculiarly c.ilciilated to be useful 
to intending settlers.*—Dai/y Tfews^ 

‘ Let the intending emigrant devote a few 
hours only to tli^ ]ieiusal of this volume 
before ii« decides. The work |x>ssesses a ibr 
dee^ier inteiest tVian e\eii could be claimed 
for it from its f«iscinating ilescriptions.*— 
lllufgtratvd JVetrs. 

* Replete with gcHxl plain commun iieiis<*: 
it will be b great help to iierstms seeking io 
sHtle in Ireland.’— Econofaist, 

* A remarkable book— the work of tnie 
who has pdrchasetl land in the sUter isle, 
preferring it to a distant colonv. -iVinos 
iha World, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALREMARLE STREET. 


EXCURSIONS NEAR LONDON. 


With uumerou. Wuodout.. Post Siro., 12 *., 

VISITS TO SPOTS OF INTEREST 


IN THE VICINITY OF WINDSOR AND ETON, 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq., 


CONTENTS:— 


HITCHUV^ i»ARK. 

KING JOHN'S HUNnNG'lX>I>CE. 

UUnolT AND LADY PLACK. 

UPTON, STOKIS, AND 3.ANOLEY. 

HOllTON CHURCH AND CHURCBTARD. 
HAMFDKN. 

CHECQtTERS. 
rt>PK AND UINFIESj!). 

ETON, AND ITS PLATING FI1SLD6. 

IYER CHURCH AND THK TREATY HOUSE, 
UXBRIDGE. 

WINDEBMERK. 


I DHAY AND OCKWELLS. 

I ^ULMBR, BULBTRODE, AND FiUilXHAM 
JlKidCHER. 

HEDSOH, CLJEFDKN, AND XAl’LOW. 
BRAMSHILL. 

UaLl-UAHNH, DKACOHHFIKIJJ. 
GREGOILIEB, BEACONSFIELD. 

DROPHORB. 

OLD WINDSOR. 

LAYEBrllARNKV. 

HEVER CASTLE. 

&c, &i'. A.C. 


« A pleii|U||^wid* iwpular o#nin«m ^therum about interesting architectural rvniaiys, flic 
Ifiographyl^Hwir by-gone inhabitants, coiiiitry life, rural scenci^, literature, natural 
historv^&^^^XtVertfry Gazette» ^ 

JOHN MURKAV, ALBEMARLK STIIKET. 




^ Aaviwaftiiattet? 4 i ^ 

^ New Books published by Taylw, Walton, and Maberley.! 


Vroftuor UeMr's Vew Work. 

A Complete ia one Volume, feap>* price Os. elotii, 

F amiliar letters on chemistry, in its relation 

io PHYSIOLOGY, DIETETICS, AGUICULTURK, COMMERCE, and 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. ' By Justus Von Ltsttia. A New wid Cheap Edition. 
Revised throughout, with many additional Letters. 

A Sketch of the History of Chemistry been prefixed to this Edition, which also 
contains the retidfs of the Anthoi's most recent researches in Dietetics, Physiology, and 
Agriculture. r 

new Text Book of ITatarkl Pkiloaopliy. 

I \«>h 1ar|$4j Umo., price l£j(. Sd. cloth, 

A* HAND-BOOK of NATIJHAD PHILOSOPHY and 

ASTRONOMY. By Diontsius Laronpu, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy and Astroiiumy in Uti^eisity College, 1.oiiiluii. 

^ Fiust CouiisK, containing 

MECHANICS. KNEVMAllCS. 

HYDKOS'I’ATKJS. SOUN O. j 

HYDBAULias. , OlTJCsi. 

Illustrated ivitli upwaiils of 40U Engravings on Wood,. 1 


Br. Wklolie on B^easeo of tko Baart and Bnngo. 

One Volume, price 13r. «</. clotli, 

A PBACTK’AT. TEEATISE on the DISEASES of the 

LUNGS and HEART, incJudiug^the Principles of Physical Diagnosis. |Jy Waa»sr 
Hayle Walshe, M.D., Profesi^or of the Principled and Practice of Med^ne, and of 
Clinical Medicine «i University College, London; Physician to University College Hos¬ 
pital ; Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Consumption. 

STOW Work by ProtesBor Be Moriru. 

Oblong S%o., ar rlofli. 

The ROOK «l' ALMANAC’S; With Index, by 'which the 
Almanac belonging to any Year piec4;dii)g a.u. 201)0 can be found; with Means of finding 
New and Full Moons from B.C. 2000 to a u. 2000, 

This b(x>k will be useful to all who e\er want .in Almutiw, past, present, or future: to 
CIf*rgyineii, as a perpetual Index Io the Stuii}»> i and FestfvaU; to Law 3 'ers, in arranging 
evidence which runs over a long period, and to Courts of Law. in hearing it; to Historical 
and Antiquarian Inquirers, iu testing stuteinentH as tu time uiid*date ;«itu all, in fact, who 
are eter required to interest tlieinselves about time, {last or future. 

BTew Work by Br. Wkn. Brefgory. 

One Volume, Iftr^e 18mo , fid, etoth. e 

LETTERS lo a CANDID ENQUIRER on ANIMAL 

MAGNETISM. • 

ProfioBBor Woodcroft. 

Fcap. 4 U>., price I 8 i. Cd. cloth, , 

The PNEUMATICS of HERO of ALtXANDRIAr from 

the Original Greek. Translated for, an^ Edi|rd by. Rennet Woodcboft, Professor of 
Machinery in University College, London. 

^ ProfesBor Buff. 

Omi Fuolqpap Vuliimc. ^ 

LETTERS on the MtYSiCS* of the EARTH. Edited by 

Dr. A. W. Hofmann, Professor in the Royal Cc^lege of Chemistry, London. 

Br. XArdner. 


A New iinA Clieap Edition, Ur^e IVmo. 

The STEAM ENGINE, STEAM NAVIGATION, ROADS 

and RAILWAYS, Explained and Illustrated. Revised and Completed to the Preteut « 

Time. [-iVtar/y r*tufy. 

• Br. B. O. Xatlidm. 

* Outf Volume, laaa, 9 ^ 

A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH I^XNGUAGE.* ’ 

• ^ __ » llViarfy rear/jy, 

London ; 28, Upiier Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, PafermisteT Row. '« , 


4» 




Jusl PaUUilied. 

HN the CAUSES and CURE 

V/ of IMP&Dl^kfENTS of SPEECH. 
B; John Bishop, F.R.S.» F.R.C.S>E.f 
IHember pf the Council of the Buyal CTol- 
lege of Surgeons of England. 8eo.f with 
Plate and Woodcuf^, price 4s. 


ON DISEASES of the RECTUM. 
By T. B. CoHLiNo, F,R.8, Surgeon to 
the Loudon IJos|jira1, and Lecturer on 

Surgery to that Inatitution. Bvo.f prioe 5r. 


I{iOiii.EY and Son, Fleet Street, Book¬ 
sellers by Appuiiitmeut to the Royal 
* College of Surgeons of England. 


Jiiit piihlished. One Volume 8vo.» doth, 15r. 

'T'lIE PSALnS. In a New 

Version. Fitted to the Tunes uaetl 
in Chiirclies. With Nutks, in examination 
of the Difficult l^ussagee. By M. Moutaqo. 


By the wme. 

Anot her Edition of the above, without the 
l^o¥es. Fl^. Hvo., cloth boards. 2a 6ei. 

Also, THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL 
PSALMS. Being S|iecimens of the alsive 
VeAioii. With Notes, and Burly Vei> 
sioiiB of those Psalms. A New Kdition, 
enlarged. Post 8vu., boards, 5s. ^ 

London: T. Hatchabd, 137, Piccadilly; 
and all Booksellers. 


/ 

This day, price M. 

PROTECTION TO LAND- 

LORDS; What it has clone for their 
Tenant^ and Wliat will ij^done for Them 
hy Free Trade. By John Kinnhab, Bsq,, 
Advocate. 

Abau & Charles Blaox, Edinburgh; 

Lon OMAN 8e Co., I^ndoii. 


This day is published, post Sso.. cleth. 7s. W. 

L ectures on folitical 

KCONOMV. By K. W. Newman, 
late Fellow urBalliul College, Oxford. 

London; John Chapman, 142, Strand. 
_( 


WALCOTT'S HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER, 

In Svo.. price lOr. 6d , the Srcrtn«l IMition (with 
Appeuihx utid Notes) at 

T^EMORIALS of WESTMIN- 

ivl-SSTKIl: the City, Hi)\al Palact's, 
Houses of Parliament, Whitehall, St. Peter's 
College, Parish Churches, Moilerii Biiild> 
iiigs atai Ancient Inatiintions. ByilieKev. 
Mackenzie B. C. Waloott, 'M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford ; Curate of St. 
James's, Westminster. 

Ritingtoms, St. PiiiiVs Churchyard, and 

W:it«kr1i»» l^larfi. 

or uhom may be had, by tho snme Aiitlinr, just 
pilblUihcii, 

The ENGLISH ORDINAL; its History, 
Validity,and Catholicity. Ids. 6d. 


CHEAP MENSURATtOti FOR SCHOOLS, 
a 

On the 11th of June ifias published, 

A COMPLETE SYSTEM of 
MENSURATION; adapted to the 
Use of Schools, Private btndenfs, and 
Practical Men: comprehending Logtititlimic 
Arithmetic, Practical Geometry, Plane Tn- 
goiinmetry, Mensnratiun of Surf.ices and of 
Sfflifhs nf Conic Sections and of iheirSolids. 
Surveying, Alensuratiim of Heights and 
Distaiicesi Levelling, Mensuralioti nf Arti- 
liceiV Works, &c. By Alex. Ingram. 
Improved by James 'I hotter, of the Scot> 

lUli Navdl »n«l Military Academy, D«Hn' 

burgh. 12mD., 102 jiaga?, bonnd. « 


Mr. iKunAM's other SchooMxioks. impiovudf ly 
Mr. Trottsr. all bound. 

SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS. Ninth 
Edition, 7s. 6rf. > 

key to Ditto. Sixth Edition, 7s. fid. 
PLANE GEOMEinV & TKIGONO- 
MBTKY. New Edition, 2s. (>d. 
ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 3r. 

^inbuigh : Oliver and Bovn. 
LimdpiG SiMPKiN, Marsha LL, & Co. 


WONDER’S 


SOPHOCLES, 

NOTES. 


WITH ENGLISH 


^ Jnst published, pnce 3r. aewed, 

QOPHOCLIS CEDIPUS REX, 

O with Annotation, Ac. By Edward 
WuNDER. A New R^litinii. witli the Notes 
translated into English, with a collation of 
Diiidort’s Text, Forniiiig Hurt I. of So|iho- 
cles, edited by E. Wntider, with Euglisli 
Notes. 

Tu the Press, 

SOPHOCLIS CElHPtJS COLO- 

NiEUS 

SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONE. 

,, ELECTRA. 

To be iroviediMe1> Ttdlowed by 
PHILOCrKTKS. 6. AJAX. 

7. THACHINliE. 


< 2 . 

3 . 

i. 


f}. 


Unifonnly piloted on Iwautifnl vellum 
paper. * 

Tin's Kditioii, in addition to the Notes 
fit \\ under, will contain a collation of 
Dindorfs Text, liitnidactions, and Indexes. 

%Vii.UAMB and I^orgatb, Benrielta Street, 
Cuvciit Garden ; and David Nutt, 270, 
Strand. 
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CNCYCLOP/EDfA MfiTROPOLITANA. 
GBivriii’a Cabw 9 t BtSthn, pmhH§hBi MiMhiy 
VolwKt$i, in (Jroion Bvo , each amimning a nmi* 
pkt» ItretUiu 

H Ou Itt July, Vot. 19, oantalolng 

ISTOBr of GREECE, from 

the Earlifflt Peruid to the close of the 
Peloponneeiaii War. By Sir T. N. Tai»- 
p^RD, D.C.L., Ibe Rev. J. B. Ott£.kv, 
M.A., J, T. Kutt, Esq.^ and £. Pococke, 
Ksq. Illustrated by 140 Kii^avmgs. 


VoUmn already Pubitehed. 

Vol. \ 4, pricD 3«. e<i. cloth. 

ELECTRO - METALLaitGV. By 
.Ta^ikh Napibh, Esq , F.C.S. 

This Work contanis practical instructions 
for all the varieties of the Art of Klectru- 
typiiig, iticluJitig Electro4*1111 ing, Electro- 
Gilding, &c. Illustrated by dO Efigruviiiga 
of Apiioratiis. 

Volume 13, price ISs. 6d, 

BOTANY; being an Jutruduction to 
the Study oi' the Struotuke, pHrs[oi.oaY, 
and Cl AS3IFICATION of Pj ANTS^ Ily John 
Hutton Ha].kouk. M.O., F.L.S., F.US.E.| 
l*r»ressor of Metliciue and Botany in the 
Uiliveisity of Kdinliuigh. Secqiid Edition, 
670 Pi^es, with 633 Wood Kngravtiigs. 

Viil. 11?, price 8v. Gd, 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Wil¬ 
liam Hausav, M.A.y Professor of Humanity 
in the Uiuversily of Glasgow. With Map 
ami tiinnerous lllustiations. 

Yolume 1. Cot^eridgu on M>:TfTOi>, 2s. 
a. hit John Stoujdart’s Universal 
Grammar, 3. Logic, by Archinshup 
WuATKi.v, 3s. 1. HirETORic, hy 

Archbishop WHArKLY, 3a. bd. 5. His- 
TOBV «f Early Chbistianitv, by 
Samufl Hinds. Bishop of Norwich, 

6s. 6. Political Economy, by N. VV. 
Sbntor, Esq., 4s. 7. History of the 

.Tg>vs, by Aiclideacoii Halk, 2#. G<f. 8. 
Sackvj> History and Biography, by 
Rev. l>r. Cox, 6s. 0. History i>f Greek 
LiterAT iTRE, by Sir T. N. 'raLFouKD and 
others, 7s. 6c/. 10. Mora I. and Meta¬ 

physical Philosophy, bv Professor 
Maurice, 6s, II. Introduction to 
Universal History, by Sir John Stod- 
DAKT, 5s. % • 

The fullntetng ff'nrht nre nenrh/ irndg, 

PHOTOGRAPHY ^ iiicludiiig Calo- 
rvFE. Dauubiireoti pk, &c. By Rorakt 
Hunt, Ksq., Keeper of ftliiiitig KeconU in 
the Museum of Practical Geology. With 
numerous Engravings. 

VETERINARY ART. By W. C. 
Spooner, Esq. M’'ith Kngravinin. 

EARLY ORIENTAL HISTORY: In¬ 
cluding Egypt. Assyiitt, Peisla, 6rc, By 
the Rev. Ur* KadIB. With rumerous 
Bugravings. 

EASILY ROM AX HISTORY. By the 
Rev. Dr. Arnold, Mr. Justice Talfoubii, 
the Rev, Dr. Mountain, and others. One 
Volumq. Numerous Illustrations. 

Griffin and Co-f London and Glasgow. 


A POPULAR SKETCH of the 

DRVRLOPMENr of tlie ENGLISH 
CONJJITTUTION, from the Earliest 
' Period to the Present Time. In 2 Volume 
8yo. By Hnnhv Raixes, M.A., Barrbter- 
at-Law, Register ol#tlie Diocese of Chester. 
Vol. I., to the Accession of James 1. 
Price 6s. cluth. 

W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Stimt. 


Just published, In One h>ind«oine Vobime, 8vo.. 

J kiHki'esely Illustnitml witli KufjriiviugS by 
'kwitt. prlc<.* UueGuiueii. 

S OME ACCOUNT of DOMES¬ 
TIC AllCIllTKCTURt: ill KNG* 
LAND, lYoin ttie Conquest t» the End of 
the Thiiteciilh Centuiy, with numerous 
lllusriations of Existing Remains from 
Original Drawing*!, ^ Interspersed with some 
Notices of Domestic Munuers during the 
same Period. By T. Hudson Turner* 

Oxford; John Henrf Parker; and 
377, Ntraiid, London. 


A VOLUME SUITABLE FOR LENDING 
LIBRARIES* &e. 


Now leady. In rcftp.Sva* ivice 3s. 9(f., bound in 
rloth, 

T he monthly packet 

of EVENING READINGS for 
VOUNGRli MEMBERS of the ENG¬ 
LISH CHURCH. Vol. I. 

CONTBN18. 

VHM-odu^ory Letter. 

Arts^Kl and Klnliirt*. 

(j iinvoa from KiiKliah IJistnry. Cameos T. to VI. 
The C.isil4!>niiildttri. Hy ihe Author of ‘ Scenes 
nud Cliaractcrai.' Ch iptiTH 1. to 111. 
Cnnt(>i‘itnt(ou« on the CatechiJini. CoaverMtIJhs 
I. to VI. 

Cun Ml ay ('aatle nnd Snondon. 
tAr.iQdmamma'rt Itecollectious. 

'riie Grtvk. C.iptives. ' 1 

The 11.vlleR.irs. 

T'he Htwpitol dc Lagninye. * • * 

The lliiiii Kibbun, 

A Huiricaae. 

L.kpse of fime. 

'flie J/iitle Duke. Chapters 1. tn VI. 

in the Fouriii Century—Chapters I- 

and II. 

NihiI'is. 

tiirnnl lAft> of AnimAlii S-n Uie Pirtneval 

Fore at. 

An Did Hnnte. , 

An Obi I.4*tler, 

Our FeniluTed Kelghlinurs. Vultures— Falcon 
Tnlie—Owl Tiibe^Poultry Tribe. 

Sin«ill Reginainifs. 

Huiiliulii 111 the Clividt Chapters I. to VIE. 
Tiiradimg Com In Chill. 

Tiiiih. 

ilii Scholars. , 

'I'hw IVriodieal IseontintieJ Ifmi1ity,nrlfe6g. 

each Number, cun4|Iaing Sq, pages, leap. 8vo. 

London; ^oun >foKi.KVi 

John niDj|p^ nRREB, Oxford ; 
an* 577, Strand. ^ 
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QlT^tTEIlLT LITERARY ilDVEUTASB^ 


[Jun^ 


NEW jarON LATIN O^'AMMAH ana GREEK 
Mnil LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS, by C. I>. 
YnNOB, B.A,. Author of * An KORlish-Grwk 
Lexicon.' ' Graduead Hamiueiim, &c-&c. (With 
the eiinctiim of ilie Eton Authorities). 

Jtiet pnblislied, ISimo., price 2i., 

ETON LATIN GliAM- 

JL MAli, a New Kdition, corrected and 
im|iroved. 

EXEMPLA MJNOKA LA- 

*riNAs a KxerciRO Book, a«iapt«>d to 

the above, and tu Kdwuid VI. Latin Gram¬ 
mar, with Index of the Worila lued, at the 
KiiJ. 12mu. 2s. 

EXE.MPLA MAJOIiA LA¬ 
TINA; liOitRer Kxercises, adapted to the 
■amt* J^titi Grammars. 12mo. 3r. 

EXEMPLA MINORA (IftyE- 

CA; a Greek Kxeiciee Book, ailapted to 
the Rules oftlic Greek/Syntax used atKtoii, 
&C. l2nrio. 2s. iSd 

EXEMPLA MAJOR A GRiE- 

CA; cuiisiatiii;^ of Longer Sentences, 
adaiited to the same Rules. l2iiio. 3s. Gd. 

‘ nfu. , 

E. P. \\ iLi UI..I8, Etiol, and 5, Briugc 
Street, Blai.kfriars, I.<ondon; and to he had 
through any Bookseller. 


Recently published, 

'T’HE church in the SCHOOL 

X ROOM ! Sermons suitable for Boyj. 
By the Rev, Leopold J. Bkbmays, A.M., 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. 
Fep, 8 VO. 5s, 

THE WAY OF PEACE: 

All Easter Plea. A Sermon preaclied before 
the Uiiiveisity of Oxford on Easter Day, 
IS51. By the Hev. Leopold J. Bkrnavs, 
A.M., late Fellow of St, Joliii's College. 
8VO. Is. 

THE WHALEMAN’S AD¬ 
VENTURES : Scenes in the Southern 
Ocean. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Scobesbt. 
With Eight Illustrations hy H. VizarELi.r. 
Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

' A very reudrible anil iotereiiting \olaine, full of 
iitirring adienture and hair*breudth escapw.*— 
Mhenatum. 

* riie clersymun lias not forgolien Ms own ftinc' 
tions til re^rdiiif; tho^u of ihe chillers, and his 
book will 1)0 Ike more ncceptible that ho blends 
religion aitli peitloiisadxcntuies.*— Economut. 

* Will be fviinil at oun* nmiiaingc and iuatruclhn 
to the ^oulliful reader Chronicle. 

London; Sampson Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


_ TMm d«y. priee li» , 

nr^HOU ART PETER: a DIs- 

X course on PaTwil Infullihility, and the 
Causes of the late Conversions to Koinuiiism. 
By Robxht Lke, D.]} , Minlaterofthe OJcl 
Greyfriars*, and Prufeosor of Biblical Criti¬ 
cism in the UiiiverBity of Kdiiihiirgh. 

' Adam & CiiAiu ks Bi.ack, ikdinburgh ; 
Longman & Co., I^ndon. 


One Volume, pp. Fiico 4s .; by Foil, 4 j>. 6d. 

T he IRISH LAND QUES- 

TION Considered, with >Sugge8lions 
far itsjust Settlement, and Practical Plans 
for an Ixftpr&ved Land Tenure'and a New 
Land System. By VxncKhT Scully, Em]., 
Q.C. 

Dublin: Hodges & Smith. Grafton Street. 
Tjondon: SiMr»xiN, Mirmiall. & Co.; 
oud Jahxs RinGW.\\. 


Just Puhlished, 8vo.. with a Mnp and Woodcuts, l 
price Sr. 6d. 

A geological enquiry 

respecting the WATEH-BKAUING 
STRATA of file COUNTRY AROUND 
LONDON, with deference especially to the 
Water Supply of the Metropolis; and in- 
chiding flotne Remarks on Springs. By 
Joseph F^bstwicb, Jun., F.6.S., Ac. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Now readi, price fir. 

rpIIE CHRISTIAN REMEM- 

X BKANCKR, No. LXXIII,, for 
JULY. 

CON TENTS. 

1 Libi and Writinifn nf ThomBs Ghalmera 
.M«rf;keriLi I'bslcrln. 
li. Alfoid'r Gnek Tvatament. 

4. Hartley Oolcndge. 

5. (’ommeiitanea nfTheodorn of Mopaucsiia. 
ii. CliTiaiiAii SnciAliam 

7. Kncvchc nf Fio Noun to the Eaatsnia, 

villi the Heplu>«. 

8. Noileea of New Hooka, Pamphlet*, See. 

n. —Cuncliiaion of the bjnod ol 

KxeltT. 

liondon: John and Cuahi.es Mozlev, 

G, P.itenuitilcT Row. 


IN ANALYTICAL AR- 

tl A N C K M R N T of ihc HOL'Y 
SCRIPTURE^, according to the Prin¬ 
ciples develojied under the name of Paral¬ 
lelism in the Wrilnigs of Bishop Lowtli, 
Bishop Jebb, and the Rev. Thnmoa !^ys. 
With an Ap|)endix and Notes. By Riokahd 
Baillie Hoe, B.A. » 

This work fills up a vacancy in the 
department of biblical philology, and forms 
a suitable companion to Scripture lexicons 
and Concordances. ^ 

London t II. K. Lewis, 15, Gower Street, 
North. 
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JoM PnbUBhed. 

r aE RULE OP FAITFT, as 

mainfained by (lie FATHKRS and tlie 
CHURCHof ENGLAND.—A SERMON 
preached before the University, in the Ca* 
thedral Church tif Christ in Oxford, oil the 
Fifth Sunday after Epiphany. By the Rev. 
R. B. PosKT, D.D.; Regius Professor of 
Hebreiv; (Tanon of Christ Church; late 
Fellow of Oriel College. 

Oxford & London: John Hbnxy Pabk^r. 


Publislittd thia lUy, price fcup. 8ti>„ ctolh, 

A MANUAL the ANA¬ 
TOMY mid PHYSIOLOGY of Ih. 
HUMAN MIND. % the Hev. J. Cak- 
ULE, D.O., of Dublin and Parsonstown, 
Jirlaiwi. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 

•26, Paternoster Row.* 


DOWER’d GENERAL A SCHOOL ATLASES- 


'fhp attention of Teachers iacspeciMUy called to the 
f<iUowiii(^ AtlAHPi, uhiph wilL be foiinrl, in fiilneMii 
uf detail. corn'Ctaess. and neatnpM of executinu. 
to suTfiasM, while in prices thev are tuiiclt belou. 
any similar pnblicutlons. M'hn whule of tlio 
Maps bate been CNiefuUy re%i'eil and corrected 
In the i>re»eut time, by A. Pktfrmann, E«q , 
F.11.G.S 

Price \l. 1 r., lulf-lMunil, 

OWERVs GENERAL ATLAS 

of MODERN UEOGHAPHV. Fifiy- 
t^iree Map*. Compiled from the latest and 
best authorities. 'VVith a copious consulting 
Index, with the latitude and longitude. 

Price 12r., culuured, half boutnl, 

DOWERS SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHV. Containing 
Foity Maps, and u copious consulting 
Iitilex. 

Price 7*. 6d.. rolourvl, half-hound. 
DOWER'S MINOR ATLAS. Contain^ 
tug T weiity-six Maps. Selected as giving 
the heat (general view of ahe Universe. With 
fin extensive Index. ■ 

Price :v«. coloured, or4r. plain, half-bound. 

DOWERS SHORT ATLAS. Con- 
tairiiiig a Series of Maps, calculated for tlie 
use of yiiiinger pupils, with a Coiisiiltiiig 
Judex. 

Selected ^ ihr. Natimal Board JSduea* 
tion/or Irelandt and extenaioeiy veed in 
the Sbhotde established 6y the Boards 

London: William 9,Oiiw & Co, 
Amen Conier. 


CHEAP SACRED HIETOPY fOR SCHOOLS. 
Da the 8rd of June was paUIAad, 

• Q ACRED HISTORY, from the 

O Creation of the World to the Destruc¬ 
tion of Jeruaaleni. IFor the Use of Sohoeds 
and Families. With Questions for Rxa- 
miuation nt the end of each Citapter. Edited 
by Dr. White, Author of * The Rlements 
of Universal History,* Ac. Fcap. Svo. 187 

la. Sd. hound. 

Dr.WniTx’fl othar School lliatories, with Qnvstlons 
• for Exiiminatlon, all liound. » 

FRANCE, 12mo., 389 pages, 3x. 6d* Just 
publish^, • 

'GREAT BRITAIN and IRELANDi 
12mo., 483 page^, 3*. ftd, 

ENCH.AND for JUNfUR CLASSES, IPO 
liages, 1*. 6d. Jvst pnhliahed, 

SCOTLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 
lOU pages, I*. 6f/. 

Edinburgh: OLivyRand llovo. 
London: SiMrxiN, MABsHAtt, anil Co. 

NEW WORKS ON BOTANY AND 
GARDENING. * 

Imperial 8vo. price Br. fid. cloth giU. 

^plTE FLOUIGIV GUIDE and 
X* GARDENERS' & NATURALISTS* 
CALENDAR. Conducted by Messra. 
AvBfiS and Moorx ; with Contrihutions by 
Glenni, Baunes, Ac. Numerous coloured 
Plates and Wood Engravings. 

Post Bsou, 7r. fid. cloth, 

A HANDfiOOKsif FIELD HOTANV, 
conipiisitig the Flowering Plants and Fi^n* 
indigenous to the British isles—arranged ac- 
cuidiiig to the natural system. By Wil¬ 
liam Steelb, M.B. A new edition, enlarged 
and brought down to the present time. 

Tile Thinl Edition, revised, price 10*. fid. folio, 
boards, whh dried Svecimena of t>ach kind. 

The BRITISH GRASSES best suited 
for AGttJClJLTURF. By DaVid Moohb. 
M.R.I.A., A.L.S. Ac., Cuiutor of llie Bo. 
tanic Ganleiw, Glusiieviti. 

In Bvo., priev 19*. cloth. 

The VILLA GARDENER. Compris¬ 
ing the Choice of a 3tiburban Villa lteai> 
dence, the Ldyiiig^out, Planting, and Cul¬ 
ture of the Grounds, &c. By J. C> Louooir, 
F.L.S., H.S., Ac. Second Edition, editecl 
by Mrs. J.oi^oon. 

In dvo., price 13*. cloth, 

The HORTICULTURIST. Tlie Cul- 
ture and Maiiageroetitorrbe Kitchen, Fruit, 
and Forcing Oaideii explained to those liav- 
ing no previous knowledge in those depart¬ 
ments. By J. C. Loudon* F.L.S., HJS., 

• I«oiidou ; Witiu^ S. OrKA Co., 
^p^Curoer. 
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QUAi$T£!B£V Llffell^RY Ati^tkTtSSK r.7«m«. 


3uit pttbliaHedi in price One Shilling* 

AJOTES on SHEPHERDS and 

6HKEP: A Letrer (o .Vuhii Hiiskin,^ 
Esq.« M*A> By William Dick, M.A./ 
Royal Academician; VrufesBor i»f the 
Theory of the Fine Arb in King^t College, 
LoimIou. 

Lon^pn: Longman, Brown, Grern, 
and Longmans. 


, Jii»t ptiblithed, price 3«. td., 

A UNT JANE'S VERSES for 

A CHILDHKN. lllugfiated with 12 
faiglily-itiiiehecl Wood Engravings from 
designs from HfiMnv Anblay. 

Juet pabllehed, price 8t. Scf.* 
MEMOIR of WILLIAM ALLEK, 
F.R.S., liy the Rev. Jambs Shbbiian, of 
Surrey Cuapei. 

London: Chakirs Gilpin. 5, Bisbopsgate 
... Street AViihout. 

Sdinburgli: £,rjiu and Chaulbs Blacx. 


Jnvt pnhliKhed price Ifir Bd, folio, olofh, 

A CONCTSF. HTSTOniCAD. 

BIOOKaPHTCAL, eml GFNKA- 
LOGICAL ATLAS of PKINCIPAL 
E\KNTS ill the HI'-T OKIES of KNG- 
LANO, FRANCE, SPAIN, »POUTO- 
GAL. GERMANY, and ITALY. Also 
the Celebrated K'lropeuii Treatiex. Paint- 
ere. Ac. D<'sig)i<Ml ttnd Compiled by 
Hnnkaob T.OW 1 H, with the adiiitioii of the 
valuable Hietorical Summary and Observa- 
tivns ofLesAoe. 

London: Siupkik, Marbham^ and Co.; 
Hamiitdn, Adamh, Bud Co. m 
Leamington; J. Glovbb. 


Recently piiblisbed, Sro , Iflr. Ci., 

B urning of the world of 

ART, and Re-estalilidhoient of the 
Empire of Nature, or of the Perfect or 
Heavenly State of Inc Rurih and its Crea¬ 
tures theiehy. The whole familiarly ex- 
j&luined hy Roocrt Howinn, M.D., in his 
Mew Work, * Revelations of Egyptian 
Mysteries.* 

* A must enrious work.*—/SMfy ChronMe. 

■Full of inlerest and anwiaement.*—/oAn Suit, 

• Of the blsbetit pMsiblo iut«r«at and Import* 
ante Juki afl/. 

Messrs. Pii‘an, 21, Paternoster Row. and 
all BiNikssllers. Post free, lijf post order, 
of the Author, 6, tapper Gloucester Street, 
Dorset Square. 


Jnst pnbliahed, No. I.» price &s.. Illustrated. 

the architectural 

X QUARTKRLY BKVIBW. 

Contents: 

Intmdnctory Address to our Readstt. 
The Great Kkhibititm and its Influence 
upon Arcliitectiire. 

Design in EcRlesiastleal Architecture. 

M nseiima at Home and Abroad. 

Hui«kin and * The Siones of Venice.* 
Architectural Nutaeuclature and Clss- 
siflcaiton. 

Domestic Gothic Architecture in Ger* 
many. 

Inventors and Authorship in relation to 
Architecture. 

Assyrian Arcliltectare. 

Notices of New Rooks. 

Classified List of Books recently pub¬ 
lished. 

Retrospective Review : Chevreul on Co¬ 
lour. 

Btiildirgs, Furniture, Ac. 

New Invent inns:—Machinery, Tools, and 
Instruments^ Materials and Conti ivancea, 
Self-Acting Dust-Shoot Diw—Removal of 
Smoke by Sewers, &c.—Patents and De¬ 
signs Registered, Ac. 

* Dill ne« nnd profmlonnl Qnartrrly we had 
■R aa nci|«iiUion. It promlsps tn Ite rondtirifd 
wiUi IniPlligenre, kiufllv rpirit. ntifl pioper «m- 
ci'Tii for tbs inteiPKia of ibe fVDft«i{nn and the 
puhllp. ... It IS ult 09 i*tli«>r R Kood Plrkt PriI.' 
•^But/dtr. 

Gboiice Bell, 186, Fleet Street. 

Cuirrcted to Ifiol. npiflorMIfd and Enlarged, and 
Jltdiiced ill Priie. 

In Fcap. 8vo., inii^ Sx. 6rf. clotb.the Ninth 
Kdltloii of 

OURENNE'S NEW FRENCH 
O MANUAL, and TRAVELLER’S 
COMPANION: containing a very com¬ 
plete Series of erifiiely new Dialogues on 
Topics of Every-dny Life, including such 
as are adapted for living in Ficiirh Hotels ; 
Dialogues on the l^-incipal Continental 
Tours, and in connexion with the Railway 
Routes; also on alt the Objects of Interest 
ill Paris; with new Models of Epistolary 
i orres|K)ndencp, Diiections to Travelleis, 
and useful Stalls!ical Information ; together 
with an Inirodiictnyi to French ProniinciaF 

tlrtp, flnil A CiipiniiBVRoAbulaey |~ Ttifendrd 

06 a Guide to the Touiist and a Class-hook 
fur the Student. Illustrated by Three 
Maps. 

Alio* now flm pnbli«.bed, price 2s. olothj 
144 paaes, 

SURENNES NEW FRENCH DIA¬ 
LOGUES I with an Introduction to French 
Pronunciafiori, a Co}tinu8 Vocabulary, and 
Models of Epistolary Correspondencik; Aetna 
the JiTBt Tortion of the ahov€ Work, prt>^fed 
se/fora/e/y. 

Edinburgh; OLfVBBaiiJ Dovn. 
London Simpbxn, NVusiialf, aftd Co. 



itxsoBXi&Airsoii'ii. 


NERVOUS, MIND» AND HEAD COMPLAINTS. 

REWARD of £200 having 

lieen offered for Six Moiithi in the 
puLlie papre in all parte of the United 
Kingdom in Taiti, for any method of curing 
these Complaints equal to Uee. Dr. Wil¬ 
lis MosRi.«r‘'s, he now uulieeitatingly ad¬ 
visee all such euffners to apjdy or write to 
him, as tlie only person who can (D.V.) 
cure them.—At home from II to 3, IS, 
lll«K>l»ah«iry Stveef, Bcdranl Square. >— 
Means of cure sent to all parte. Full par- 
ticul^ ill a PAMPHLKT franked to 
every address, if one stamp is sent. 


'^IMROUD OBXLISE. — A 

reduced Modsl of this interesting 
Oh^lisk is just published, having the Cunei¬ 
form writing and five rows of figuretoueach 
aide, carefully copied ^tn that sent by Dr- 
Layard to the British Mueeum. The Model 
is in Black Marble, like the original, and 
stands 30 ineliee high. Mr. TsNttanr,* 149, 
Strand, fiondon, will be happy to show a 
copy, and leceive Subscribers* notnee. He 
has also Models of several Egyptian Obe¬ 
lisks, • 



SCOTTISH INSTITUTION 

VOft THE 

EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 

9 . MORAY RLACE. BDINBUROH. : 

LADY SUPERINTENDENT—Miss Mursav, 46, Moray Place. * 

The Eighteenth Session of the Instltnclon commences on the Ist of October, 1661. 


BBAK0EE8 TATOHT IZN TB£ ESTABUSHMEMT. 

1, nxsxonv, GBOoziArxtT (iuoludii^g Putbi6ax« QsooBAraT), Gsaiimab, Com. 
POSITION. LiTERATunie, flid Elocution. 2. JrNicAi Enqush Departbient, iiicludiiig 
Beading, Gramaiab, Derivation, History, fTrocBAPUY. and Lessons on Objects. 
3. VturiTNo, Arithmetic, and Book-KiSeping. 4. Natural History, Prtsicax. 
Science, Astronomy, and Use of the Globes. 6. Sinoinu (im hiding Psalmodt), 
C. Theory of Music, and Elements of Comi^ositiok. 7. Piano-Fobte. b. Dbaw- 

TXG and I'ERSPECTIVE. 9. MaTIIE^IATICS. i U, FhENCH J ANQUAGE aiui LITERATURE. 

it. Italian Language and Literature. 12. German LAaGUAcyii and Literatube. 

ftiyiter Ctassrs (f thtfte ihree Lanyuaqe^ ConversationJorma a regular pari tf the 
Course,] *13* Dancing, KxEBCibES, and Deportment, Ibr the lirst ihive QuAieis of 
each Session. 14, Elementary Gymnastics, tur the first three Quarters of eacbBession. 


LEOTUBES. 

The following Course of L«clurei extends over a iVriod of Four Years:— 

1. Natural Philosophy, itickiding AsTRONtfMY. 2, Chemistry. 3. Botany. 
4. Physiology. 5. Geology and Mineralogy. 6. History. 

PEES- . 

For the whole Session £21 0 0 


Payable in Advuucrt^sJhllowst viz, s — 
i'.ipils who enter on tiie Ut of October, and cotitinne during the 

\vhi0« 6«tttion, ]ui^'or »&i*h of *!>• 6r»l thr«» QuArt«r« 

And fur tlie Fourth Quarter • • • • • j- 

All other Pupils pay fur each Quarter . • . . . 

For tlie use of iuslrumeuts for each Pupil attending Music, per 
Quarter ■ > - • . • • , - . 


6 6 0 
2 2 0 
0 6 0 

0 10 G 


When three of the same Family aUeud, the Third u only ehitrypd Three Gtiineas a 
Quarter, yr Tiuelve Guineas per annum, ezclttaive of' the charge for Musical Jnstruments, 


All the Classes in the Institution, and also the Lectune given there, 'ore open to^thc 
pupils. 1 

PROspfXTTUSES, containing full informatico reganllng the plans of the Inatitubon, when 
reque:>tHl, sent free to any part uf the kingdom. j * ' 

All letters to he addressed to Mr. Dun, the Secretary, or to MM 
luatiiution, 9, Moray Place.' , 
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QUAH^kLY MISCELLANEOUS ADVERtlSEK. [Juns, 


XOWSSTOFT Aia> NOBWZ0B ItOTAL BOTaSLS. 

S HOWETT reminds Visitors to the beautiful and healthful 
• WATERING-PLACE of LOWESTOFT, that the^ will find at Hie ROYAL 
HOTEL the same comfort^ economy, *and convenience wtiich have |irocured for the 
ROYAL at NORWICH eo Urge a patronage for the last six years of his management, 
Lowsstovt is the ^uflolk Terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, and is now the 
Packet Station for the Steamers plying to Denmark and the North of Europe, the Scotch 
Steamers also calling regularly twice a-week. The Neighbourhood is in the highest degree 
salubrious, is strongly recommended by the Faculty, and pussemes unusual attractions for 
permanent or casual Residents. A HANDBOOK, profusely illuefarafed, descriptive of 
the Town and Vicinage, and cont&lntiig full details of the New Route to Denmanc (with 
numerous pictorial etnbellisbmeiits;), price Is., or pose-free for Is. Od., may be had at 
the Royal Hotels, Norwich and Lowestoft; also from Rcshmxr, Bookseller, Lowestoft, or 
Go CEB, Cheapside. « 

PATENT OLASS SILVERING. 

THE THREfi SIGHTS OF LONDON. 

^PHE PATENT GLASS SILVERING CXJMPANY’S beautiful 

A Specimens at the Great Exhibition (No. '17, Cla^^s 21, Varnish ai.d Co.); at Soyer’s, 
Gore House ; and at 148, Regent Street. Aottce.-«>Tiie Trade aie informed that the 
Works being ik)W in full operulion, and the demand rapidly increasing, the Patentees are 
prepared to offer their New Art Manufacture, which embraces every description ofOrna- 
rnerit^l Glass, at a greatly reduced rale. Merchants^ Captains, ati<l Shippers will find 
this Article^Jmirably suited for Ei^rt, os it is in fast growing request in the India, 
China, Brazil, American, Italian, Belgian, and North of Kuiope Markets. The extensive 
Patronage bostowed upon it in this country by Royalty and the Nobility, and the enlogiiims 
it hifei elicited from the * Times,' and the whole public Pi ess, have been fully confirmed by 
its reception in all parts of the globe (q which it has been introduced. The allowance to 
.dippers and the Trade is very liberal. Illustrated Circulars forwarded on applicatjon to 

148, Regent Stiibbt. 

T^HE CASE of EISGLAND and BRAZIL and the SLAVE- 

A TRADE STATED. Ry a Brazilian Merchant. With infrndnetiou and 
Notes, by an Enolish Merchant. Price 6d,; if postcil by the Publisher, the same 
price. . ‘ 

The Bmperor, in nddr^ssing the Chambers on the ISth of May, n^joke as foUema.—* 77ie taw i/i/» 
4th t/Seutember latt bas been rngontugly enforced. Ttf thu iaw ii to be attrtbutM the altnott entire exUnc- 
ttm *f the N/am IVadr*. I htpe that ytm wiH rontmae to cfhvperate with my Qttvernment su that it da nut 
^ngaiM make its appmranee, even upon a emati scale.* 

From the *T'tiN0S’ Corres{>ondetit in Bio Janeiro, dated May 12th.—* ITpoa the Slnie qiieslimi tlie 
information tranMnitiefl hy the Medmay t» liereby fiiUy confirmed. The Government xa determined to 
put down this infamous traffie, and wUl spun) no one who may commit himself.' 

N. H. Cutes, No. LIO, Cheapside. 


*To the Families and Belations of Clergymen and of the 
Wives Clergymen. 

CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

1. E3TADL1311BD IN 1829. 


Patrons— The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 

Tbusters —^The Lord Bishop oFLondon, Durham, and Winchester, 

Chairman op Directors —The Archdeacon of I^tidon. 

Vicr-Chaibman —F. L. Wollaston, Blsq., H.A. • 

AS.SDRANGES are effected in this Office, in which all the profits are divided quiiiquen- 
iiially amongst the assured Members, upon the lives of Oergymen and of the Sons and 
Daughters, Fathers, Mothers, Brothers anil Sisters, Uncles and Aunis, Nephews and Nieces 
of Clergymen, and upon the lives of the Wives of Clergymen and of the Father^ Mothers 
Brothers SistPis, Uncles, Aunts, Nephews, and Nieces of the Wives of Clergymen, 
prospectuses to bt* had at the Office of the Society, No. 41, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


JOHN HODGSON, M.A., 
JOHN BURDER, • 




1851.J QUARTERLY MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISER. 


^ EOLOG Y.—Persons wishing to 
VT become acquainted with this interesting 
branch of Science will find their stodxee 
greatly facilitated by meani of Elementary 
Collections, which can be had at Tw'o, Five, 
Ten, Twenty, or Fifty Giiiiieae each, ar- 
ran^d and sold by Mr. TENNANT 
(Mineralogist to Her Majesty), 149, Strand, 
London. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will 
iilustihte the recent works on Gwiogy, con¬ 
tains 209 Specimens, in a Mahogany Cabi¬ 
net, with five trays, vis.;' - 

MINERALS whicli are ti:w components 
of rocks, or occasionally itnbemled in them : 
-Quartz. Agate, Calcedony, Jasper, Gar¬ 
net, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, 
Yels|)ar, Mica, Talc,Tourmaline, Calcareous 
Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur, Plumbago, Bitumen, &c. 


METALLIC ORES s—Iron, Mangauete, 
L&d, Tin, Zme, Goppet^ Antimony, Silver, 
Gold, Platina, &c. ^ 

ROCKS .‘^Gmnite^ Gneiss, Mica-Slate, 
Cl ay-elate. Porphyry, Serpentine, Sand¬ 
stones, Limestones, Bamlts Lavas, Ac.. 

FOS^LS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, 
Ludlow, Devonian, Carboniferous, Lias, 
Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic Clay, Lon¬ 
don Ctay^ and Crag Fbrmalions, Ac. ^ 

Mr. TENNANT gives Private Inst^ruc- 
tiou in Mineralogy with a view to facilitate 
the study of Geology, and of the application 
of Mineral Substances in tlie Arts, illus¬ 
trated bfjr an extensive Cullecticu of Speci¬ 
mens, Models, &c. -Mr. Tennant is Agent 
for the Sale of Sopwith's Geological Models^ 
which can be had in Sets from 21. to M.each. 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE EaXIIPAGES. 

A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufackxring Silversmit^^oT 
CornhiU, London, opposite tlie Bank of England, submit for clioice 
in their Show Rooms every description of Silver Plate and Pitted 
Ware of superior quality, suitable for general use, including a great 
variety of Silver Tea and Coffee Services from £ to £ 50 the Set 
complete. The following has been much admired. 

The plain Cottage pattern. 



Plain Silver T«a Pot, as above. 

Ditto Sugar Basin, gilt inside 

Ditto Oream Ewer, ditto 

• Ditto Coffee Pot. 


£ s. d. 

..12 0 0 

.. 6 16 0 

.. 4 10 0 

16 0 0 


• £38 6 > 0 

A Pamiihlet is published with a series of Wood l^gpravings, 
together .with the weight and price of the Silv^ acticlfis, and full 
particulars of the Plated ware; which may be had g^tis on ap^dica- 
tioDr Q|f be sent stamped, and |)^stage tee, to any pajl of the 
Rritisn dominions. 
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QUARTERLY MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISER. [Jtou. 


THE ALLIANCE 

I 

BRITISH AMB PORBIOH 

Htfie and i^fre ^jsse^ttrame C^omjpanst 

BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON/ 


CAriTAI^ £5,000,000 SrsKLirfa. 

' 

ESTABLISHED 1821. 


BOA&D or DIRECTXOK. 


rilKSIPEKTS. 

Samuel (Suknby. Ew). | Sir M^j^xs MoHTxrioHK, Dart, 


JaittM Alexaadef* E«| 

Ga otite H . llarDHti, Kstj. 

Sir Buk^a, Bart.. M.P. 
Sir Bol>i*rt Cam^ll, Bart. 
Bflo|amln Colicu. Kaii. 

James Fiotchcr, Ksq. 


DIBEOTOBS. 
Ch.artes Gibtif>i, Ewj. 

Will. (iladstoDe, Esq. 
Samuel Giiruuy, .1 un.| Eh(|» 
James llelnie, £!s<{. 

John Eaij. 


fxmta taicas, £sq. 

Thonias Masl*‘rmiini Emi. 
Barun L. de Rothsclillil, M.P. 
Oswald bmitli, Es<i. 

TliomAB Charlea Smith. Esq. 


DlRECTOna IN 8C0TL\NL>. 

OFriRE, No. 93 ,*GeoaoE Street. EDiNnunoH. 

Robert Ainslic. Emn. W.S. [ Willium Kennedy. Eaq.i W.S. j nUnrlea Trotter, Esq. 

Francis Anderson. Esq.. W.S. 1 Hnali Pillaos, £i»q. | J.ames Wyld, Esq., of Gilatou. 

J. N. Forman. Esq.. W 8. j J. R. Stodart. Exi . W.S. 1 

^AirAORB-^Havid Maclajran, Esq. 


The Board, ^ith a view of giving increased facilities to the Public in 
the transaction of Life Business, have directed the cunstriictiou of various 
Tables in addition to those they had previously in use. 

• 1. Hon-rarticipatlng, on Reduced Rates of Premium. 

2. Tables on Incireaslng and X^ecreaslng Scales. 

3. „ subject to a Ximtted number of Annual payments. 

^ for Endf»wment Assvuraaces. 

No entfunce fees are charged.. The Assured may proceed to any part of 
Europe without extra Premium. ThE Lives of Naval and Military Officers, 
not in actual service, are taken at the usual rates. A Commission to Soli¬ 
citors and Agents bringing business is paid. ' 

Detailed Prospectusbs, with Tables of Rates and full particulars, will, 
on application, be forwarded by post, or may be obtained at the Head 
Office, 1, Bartholomew Lane^ London i at the Office of the Company, 
95, George Street^ Edinburgh ; and at their various agencies iu England, 
Scotland, and Irela^id. 

Loans on the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the Company 
are made^ up to their vedue^ without legal expense to the borrower^ 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at Home at the usual rates* The 
Company prosecute both Eire and Life Assurances Abroad on reason*- 
able, terms. 

A. HAMILTON, Secretary. . . 
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XiXrE ASSVXlAXrCE CO»PA3 

CRSTABLISHKD IN I«23.) 

INCORPOBATEO BY ACT OS’ PARLIAMENT. 

BDINBURGH (HKAD OTFICK)—22. GRORGK OTURKT. 
LONDON—11. KING WILLIAST STHEKT, CITV. 


EDINBURGH, 

ISVltAirOB COKBAIT'S', 


Pmidenf—The Rig;lit Hon* l»ord Viacount Melville. 

Sir rfruliaui Graham Montfomery^ of Slatihojie, Jlart. 

LONDON BOARD. 


The Right Hon. the f^ord Advocate 
for Scotland 

The Hoii. Roljert Dundas 
John Abel Smith, Kaq., M.P. 

Hugh Johnston, Ksq. 

Arthur J. Blackwood, Esq. 


Francis Whitmarsh, Esq., Q.C. 
Jolui Fhillipps Judd, Kaq. 

CJ^iarles UotR'it Bcanclerk, Esq. 
William A. Kade, Ksq. 

James Boiiar, Ksq. 

Charles Staniforth, Esq., Resident. 


Medical Officer—Hobert^lcksdn, M.D., Id, Hertford Street, May Fair. 

Bankers—Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smitiis. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Rowland, Hacon, and Rowland, 31, Fencliurch Street. 

n^HE following are the advantages derived by an with 

this Company:— 

Mutual Assurance without liability. 

Niiip-teiitlis of the whole Profits septennially divisible among the Assured. • 

An intermediate Bonus on Policies becurning claims between one investigation and 
another. ^ 

The most equitable principle of division. 

Rates of pn«mium extremely moderate. 


SPECTftlEN OK BATES FOR IMSURIM. 100/. ON A SING IE I I^K. 





Without PHTticipalion 




'|s With Participation. 

• 

Ak«. 

1 

! One Vear. 

Seven Years. 

For Life. 

ii 

|i 

1 

{ For Lilr. 

20 

1 £0 

17 

3 

£0 19 11 

£L 

It 

2 

1 20 


17 7 

30 

1 

1 

3 

1 4 8 

2 

3 

7 

1 .‘lo 

i| 10 

f 2 

7 1 

40 

1 

6 

10 

1 11 10 

2*17 

11 

3 

3 3 

30 

1 1 

19 

1 

1 2 4 9 

4 

1 

7 

i| 50 

. 4 

9 0 

fiO 

3 

1 

8 

3 18 11 

6 

1 

4 

|l 60 
•ll 

6 

IS 8 


The benefits of the jiarticipati on pla>i of insurance are exhibited lu the following t«x* 
amples of 

Bmms Additions to Policies effected with this CtmfHimj, 


No ol 
Policy 

Ape at 
Aflsiinxig. 

.'iOO 

OT 

4b8 

62 

266 

60 

9 

94 

2 

47 

1 


1 

lUintis, 

1NS5. , 

la-Uf. * 


JtuiniN, 

IHIU. 


TiitAl Slim 
uuw .title 


£10O 

o 

0 

1900 

f)‘ 

0 

300 

0 

0 

looo 

0 

0 

2000 

0 

0 



1 

377 

b 

72 

10 

172 

5 

2C7 

16 



It will be observed that, in some instances, the alnive bonuses amoutlt togeliier to more 
than lh% sum originally insured—a fe>&ture of success of which few offices can boast. 

No office can reasonably hold out greater benefits. Piospectuses and rates ipay be ob¬ 
tained at the Lobdou Office as above. ^ 

In effecting a ^jolicy, no entry money or other charge is made beyent^ me Premium aud 
Stamp. . • iL - ' 

Cnr.DERT T.LjflNLAV, Manager. . 
•Lotu^Uf 11, King William Street, Citj/* » WM. DlCKSCfN, Sec. 
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ARcius Kirs AssiTRAsrcs comiPAMr'r, 

34,ItHROGMORTON STREET, BANK, 

I AND 14, PALL-MALL. 

[Empuwerrd by Special Act of Parliament^ 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 76.] 


Dibcctobs. 

Thunias Fariicotnb, Eeq., Alderman, CAairman, 

William Leaf, Esq., Deputy”Chairmaxu 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. James Clift, Esq. i Thomas Kelly, Ksq., 

William Banbury, Keq. John Humphery,Ksq., Alderman. 

Edward Bates, Esq. Aid., M.P. | 'Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

Thomas CaxnpUu, Ksq. Rupert lugleby. Esq. Lewis Pocock, E^. 

Auditobs. —Professor Hall, M.A.; J. B. SliutUewortb, Esq. 
P.AS 1 C 1 AN. —Dr, Jeaflreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 

SuRG EON.—W. Coulsou, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuabt. —Professor Hall, MfA., of King’s College. 
Solicitor, —William Fisher, Esq., 19, Doughty Street. 


In addition to a large subscribed Capital, Assurers have the security of an Assurance 
Fund of three hunrired and twenty thousand pounds, ami aii Annual Income of 74,000/., 
arising from the issue of nearly 7000 Policies. 

Boxrirs, oB'BXoannr jaukxou. 

Persons assriring on the Bonus System will be annually entitled to 80 per cent, of the 
prudts on tins branch (after payment of live yearly premiums); and the profit assigned to 

raeli I^olicy may ii« either addad to the sum uwured, or uppliod in reductiott of the Annual 
J’remium. « » 

woiff-BOxnrs, xow b&bbszvk bbawcb. 

The Tables on the jqon-pnrticipatiug princijde afford peculiar atlvanfages to the assured, 
not offeieil by any other office.—and where the object is the least possible outlay in the first 
instance, they secure to the Policy-holder the payment of a certain sum at the death of the 
Assured, at a very reduced rate of Premium. 

AVXrVAB BBBMZmB TO AaBVBB CIOO. 

' , WHOLE TKKM. 1 


Agp. 

■ Ful Oue Year. 

* • 

1 ForSeven Years, il 

1 ’ 

With iVoAta. 

Without ProBta, 


; £. r. 

rf. 

^ £. ff. d. 1 

£, f d. 


SO 

! 0 17 

M ' 

' 0 1» 1, I 

1 15 10 

1 11 10 

:io 

1 1 

» 1 

1 1*7* 1 

5 5 

2 0 7 

40 

, 1 * 

o j 

1 1 « '1 

» 0 7 

a u 10 

51) 

^ H 

1 ! 

' 1 19 10 \i 

4 6 8 

4 0 11 

GO 

. .1 3 

4 1 

a 17 0 1’ 

S 13 9 ^ 

6 II 10 




One-half of the ‘ Wliolc-Term’ Premium may remain on credit for seven years, or 
of Oio Prorainm may rpmain for J^ife. a* a daht qpon tha Policy, af 5 per cant., 
or may be paid off at any time without notice. 

Policies autgned as hand fide security not void by death from suicide, duelling, or the 
hands uf justice, in cates of death by the above causes, the gross amount of Piexhiums re¬ 
ceived will bereturiied. Premiums paid half-yearly or quarterly. Assurances granted upon 
lives up to the agp of 80,—^Tables upon an increasing and decreasing scale of payment. 

Claims i>aid in One Month after proofs have been approved. ^ 

T.oaiibjip»n ajipruved security. 

Medical Officers attend daily in Throgmorton Street at a Quarter before Two o’Clock. 

Prospectuses and every other iiformatioii may he had at the Offices, or by letter 
aiidrcsseiVto 

E. BATES, JRee^ent D^ecttjr^ 
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MB. MUEEAY’S 


HISTORY OF THE I^^IMAN STATE; 

FAOM 1815 — 1850. BY LUGIA CARLO I’AUINI. 

ilUNM.ili JJ I'ttOM i'llK ITALfAX 

BY THE RIGWT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

1 Vols. SiO. 



THE I'UCl'OSITIOX OF 1851; 

t)R, MliWiy OK Till': JNDUSTllY, 'IIIE SCIEXCK, AM) Tlii: OOMAIXMKXT OK KXGLAM). 

BY CHARLES BABCAGE, ESQ, 

Author of the “ Etoiioniy of Mfimifacliires and Machinery.’* 

S*coud Edition t 'ivith an Aiit'f iidis. Sxo. r,f. Of/. 

# 

THE DOVECOTE AND THIT AVIARY; 

»)U, THE XATlJItAL HISTORY OF PIGEONS AND OTHER DOMESTIC BIRDS, WITH HINTS 

l^U THEIR MANAGEMENT. 

BY THE REV. EDMUND SAUL DIXON. M.A., 

Author of “Ornnincntal andaDomrstic Poultry.'* 

Willi Numerous Wuodcut.% Feaiu Sno. 7;, Gi/. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFi: OF 'nii: LATE BISHOT STANLEY. 

pnnrrxuo to a t-i:i.noTioN*nio?r Ai>inii^Ki-s ani> ouargkk. 

BY THE REV. ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, MA 

5VO. l^i». Grf. 


** TUe memoU* is cxoculed with ficling^, 
and, os might bo expected from the 
biographer of Dr. Arnold, with great 
skill. Mr. Stanley brings out into strong 
relief *1116 laore attriictive parts of his 
father's character, and suggests the best 


defence—namely^ the consistent upright- 
ness and perfect sincerity of his inotivi's 
—for the uioro questionable policy, on 
some meuiorablc occasitnis, of the bishop.*^ 
Moiiuny ChrQnkU, 



Hit. MURRAY’S LIST OF RECENT WORKS. 


A PASTOBAl VETTER ON THE STATE OF THE CHURCH, 

HENRY LORO BISHOP OF EXETER. 

latglkth^Mion, 6vo. 4m. 


THE ACTS OF THE SYNOD OP EXETER. 

UOLBEN IN THE CHAPTEB HOt'SE OF THE CATBEDRAL CHURCH OF EXETEH. 

On Jvnn S5, S6, and 27, 1851. 


The SMmun^map be had wparalAy, price l«. 


THE EV'ANGELICAL AND TRACTAkAN MOVEMENTS. 

_ ^ BY ARCHDEACON WILBERKORCE. 

Charge delivered to and publiahcd by Request oT the Clergy.} 

8vo. Itf. 


A HISTORY OP ERASTIANISM. 

BY ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. 

lOmo. 3tf. 


CATHOLIC SAFEGUARDS 

AGAINST THE ERRORS, CORRUPTIONC, AVD NOVELTIES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

SRIRQ DISCOUBSES AND TRACTS SELECTED FROM THE 'WORKS OF EMINENT DIVINES OF THE 
caxfisca. 0;r‘EN<lLAND'’WH0 LIVED DtiRlNa THE ITtH CENTURY J WITH 
PREFACE, RECORDS, AND A CAREFULLY COMPILED INDEX. 

BY REV. JAMES BROGDEN, MA. 

3 Voir. &\o. 96m. * 


RECORDS OF THE SUPREMACY OF THE CROWN. 

AND THE CZYIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTIES OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

• BY REV. JAMES BROQDEN. 




MR. mmRATB LIST OP RECENT WORKa 


S 


HORiE ^QYPTIACiE; 



OR, THE CHRONOLOGY OP ANCIENT JOYPT. 


PJSCOVJiRED PROM ASTRONOMICAL AND RIBROGLTPBIC &ECORDS UPON ITS MONCHBNTS, 

including many dates pound in coeval inscriptions. 

# 

BY REGINALD STUART^ POOLE, ESQ. 

wiUiriAtGH. svo. lOf.ckt. 


** The substance of Mr. Poole's valuable 
work appeared oinginally in a seriea of 
papers in tliis journal. Since tlieir pub- 
iication the author has do’oted furtlier 
time and attentiou to tho^subjeefc ; and it 
may safely be asserted tliat in their pre¬ 
sent amended and enlarged fumi, they are 
among the most important contributions 


that havo yet been made to the study of 
Egyptian Chronology and history.* Wa 
are indebted for ilio publication of the 
present valuable work to the liberality of 
tlie Duke of Northumberland^ whose warm 
and generops support of literature and art 
deserves oiir grateful ackiiowledgments.** 

Literal'll Oasettt. 


• LAVENGRO; 

THK SCHOLAil—THK GIPSY—AND THK PKIEST. 

* 

BY GEORGE BOgROW, ESQ 

Author of ** The Bihlc iu Spain,” The Qipslcs of Spam,” &c. &l. 

With a I’ortralt. 3 VoIb. roatSTO. , 

“ We trust our extracts have exliibitud ; Neither havo we aimed at abHdgiug or 
enough of one at least of the many aspects i It/bestalling any portions of a book which 

of * JLa.vongro' to uouviatto tb.o roador ■ hae a pauova.niio unity of iia own, and of 
that neither is it a work to bo read cur- which scarcely a page is without its 
sorjiy, nor to be handled easily, by any of pi'opcr interest. If wo have succeeded in 
tlie silver-fork school of critics. Tlirso • pirnuadinj^ our iTaders to i*egard Jllr. 
volumes are indeed replete with life, with • Jlorrow as partly an historian and partly 
earnest sympathy for all genuine workers, as a poet, as w'cll as to look for moi^ in 
with profound insighLiuto the wants and his vuluracb* than ^cro excitement or 
wishes of the poor and uneducated, and a amusement, our purpose is attained, and 
lofty disdain of the conventional ^shams' j wo may secui'cly commend him to tlie 
and pretensions which fetter the spirits j goodly company ho will hud thcrem. 
or imiwde the energies of mankind. Nor ! ' Ltvengro,' how'cver, is not concluded ; 
is a feeling fur the hcautifiii less couspi* i a fourth volmuo will explain and gather 
cuous iu its pages. A quiet market-town, \ up much of what is now somewhat obscure 
environed by green meadows or bosomed , aixi fragmentary, and impart a moro 
m tufted trees; aii old mercantile and , definite character to the pbilulugical and 
ecclesiastical city, with a history stretching { physiologicJl hints cono^etemiMn thole now 
from the times of the Cmsars to the times j belbi'o us. Enough, indeed, and inoro 
of George III.; the treeless plain, tho ^ tlian enough, is written to prove that the 
broad river, tlie holt, the dhigle, tho black- j author possesses, in no ordinary measure, 
smith’s forgo, are all ill their turn sketched \ ‘the vision and the faculty &viuo’ for 
freely and vividly by Mr, Dorrow's 2ioucil. disccniing and discrimiuaUiig what is 

Ill his portraitures of ruder life ho*is noble in tnim ancl wluif is besutlful in 
unsurpassed; a dog-fight, a prize-fight, nature. We tinist Mr. Boi*row will 
aui ale-houso kitchen, Greenwich Eair, a speedily bring forth the remaining acts of 
savage group of wandering tinkers, are •his * dream of adventure,’ and with good 
delineated in words os Wilkie or llogoiiJi heart and hope piu-suo his way rejoicing, 
might have depicted them in colours. | regardless of the misconceptions or mis- 
We are embarrassed by the riches spread i representations of critics who judge 
before us. through a mist of conventionalities, and 

** We have not touched upon the gipsy who tfaemselvea, whetlfer travelled or 
scenes in ‘Lavengro.’ because iu any untravelled, have not, like LavengiD, 
work of Mr. Borrow's these will naturally grappled with the deeper thoughand ve- 
bo the first to draw the reader's attontion. racities of human life.”—ZUtt's Magazme. 


MK. MURRAVIj UST OF RECBKT WORKS!. 


ENGLANljk IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY; 

IJPOUTICAL^ BOClAIip AND INDUSTBIAL. 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON, ESa 
2 Vola- Post 8 vo. IB#, 

This book is a somewhat undigested his statistics are arranged witli great care 

mass of valuable matter, iiitorBi»e..'sed aud managed with unusual skill. In tliis 

ooeasionally with reflections of much point he is much superior to his prototype 

interest and observations of considerable and apparent master, Mr. Alison.*’ 

origivality, lie author is unqneBti<«iabIy ** Mr. Johnston’s work is roadahlc 
a man of talent; he UTites with vigour and well-written, abounding with informa- 

and sniai'tness; he has taken pains in the tiou of many kinds.*’—-A'tf in Jteview, 

collection of most of his materials; aud 


THE SAXON IN IREIAND: 

hiaN« NOTF.3 OF TllK UAMIILES OF AN KNGlJtSHMAN IN TilK WEST OF IKbLANU 

IN 8EAHC1I OF A 6ETTLEMJ..ST. 

With Map. Post Svo. 0#. Bd. 

** A v^>inblo testiiiinny to the capa- ! The work fiossessea deeper interest than 
bllitics of IiVJaiiJ/'— Observer* ^ 1 even could bo claimed for it from its fas- 

^‘Lct the intending emigrant devote a i ciiiatingdcBcriptlons.”— Jllasinxted Nines, 
few hours to the piu'ubal of this volume. 

SLEEP AND DREAMS: 

TNVO l.KtTrnKS DELIVERED AT THE HKISIOL LlUHtARY AND PIULOSOniUUL 

INSTITUTION. 

BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.D., 

C'msultlns Physician to the Eristol (•ciicral lJoftpit.ill 

Sio. 2 #, Orf. 


TUK PALACES OF 

NINEVEH AND PEUSEPOLIS RESTORED. 

AN *_^ON ANCIENT ASSYRIAN AND PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

BY JAMES FERpUSSON, ESQ., 

With ’Woodcut < Svo. UN. 

“ This book contain? ninny things of ge- ; %vrites very dispassionately. What he 
neral iuterost relating to one of tbo most j has said deserves serious consideration.” 

w&nd«vfii| dlsoovorios tli<vi finci ac'oui'jhxI — AJaffitsina. 

ip tlie history of the world. Air. Fergusson 

■ -»-- 

SHALL V'E KEEP THE CRYSTAL PALACE 

AND HAVE RIDING AND WALKING IN ALL WEATHERS, AMONG laOWERS, SCULPTURE, 
^ AND FOUNTAINST 

BY DENARIUS. 

' €vo, Cd. 




MR MUKRAY S LIST OP RECENT WORKS. 


ER Iv 


MEMOIRS UE ROBEaiT PLUMER JVVARD. 

^ITII UIS OORBESPONDENCE, DiABlEf), AND LITERijplY REMAINS. 

BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 


With Portrait. .2 VoK 8ro. 28#. 


*• Tlic moat valuablo portions of Mr. 
\Vai*d*s diary are its illustrations of tlio 
diaracter of the JJulco of Wellington. 
Tlie great soldier, then in tlie flush of his 
military triumph, rvas also in the prime of 
his power and activity ; and Mr. Ward 


gives 08 an insight into his business habits, 
his method of arguing public questions, his 
ready resouree and never-tiring ener^, 
which possesses oeeasionally a striking 
interest.*’— EaetutiiTier, 


THE MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY. 1848-9. 

TRANSLATED FROM TllR GRR.MAN. 

BY THE RIGHT® HON. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE, 


With a Map. PcMit 8to. 9s, 


Military history is, as tile Earl of 
Ellesmere declares, a rare article in 
English literature ; and, tlicrefoi’e, ho 
thought that the most authentic extant 
narrative of the operations implied in the 
title page of the present book, written by 
an imp:irtial Swiss, would not be an un- 


^Icome addition to tlio Bvmsh libmr}’. 
liis lordship has judgdd rightly ; the 
work of ivhich he has presented a version 
is a \rnrthy labour, and tho euenta to 
which it relates are of the last importance. 
It is written with judgment, and has been 
tremslated withcare.”.-.^/it>ratnf^ ChrcnicU. 


A TRANSPORT VOYAGE TO TIIE MAURITIUS, 

BY WAT OF THE CAPK OF GOOD HOPE AND ST. SELENA, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PAD DIANA.” 


Post Bto. 


This book reminds us of one of tlioso 
pleasant fellows, whom one Bometimes 
meets wth in comxMHiy, w'ho has an anec¬ 
dote or a story i*eady d pt^poa of every¬ 
thing, whoso fund of amusing tales is 
iitoxhaustible, and who rattling on from 
one thing to anotlier, will keep a whole* 


table in a roar, or a whole drawing-room 
in 4 iigh glee. Even such is our author. 
He gossips on and on, telling now of one 
adventure, and tlicn of another; his volume 
is a perfect chaos of' > 1111 !^' i^miniSconcca 
graphically told.”— /fvU. 


ADMlllALTY MANUAL Of SClri^TiriC ENQUIRY 

l-t>K niE D 8 E OF OFFICERS AND TRAVF.LLF.RS IN GENERAL. * 

BY FnOFFSSORS WHEWELL, AIKY, OWEN, SIR W. HOOKER, CAFT. BEECRRY, 

* J. R. HAMILTON, EfiQ., SIR JOHN H£RSCUBLy«&C. 

EDITED BY SIR JOHN F. HERSCHEL, BART. 

, S coml ryHlkM, Pont 8vo. 10* BfT. 

rublis/ied Ay Authority of the Tx>rda CommUehmern of the Admiralty. 
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LIVES OF KHE CHIEF .JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE NORMAN CX^NQUEST TO THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 

BY LORD CHIEF JUSTICE CAMPBELL. 

2 VOI 0 . 8vo. .10«. 


" There is, indeed, in Lord Campbell’s 
works much instruction; liis subjiects 

hftve kfrnii au hiippily tliAt it 

scarcely possible that there should not bo. 
An eminent lawyer and statt^smau frould 
not write the lives of j^at statesmen and 
Jawj'crs without inten^-eavin^curious infor¬ 
mation, and suggesting valuable principles 
of judgment and useful practical maxims : 
but it is not for these that his workvwill 


be read. Their principal merit ia their 
easy animated flow of interesting narrative. 

No OT10 poeseoBOA bottop tbAn Lord CAmp> 

bell tlie art of telling a story ; of passii)^ 
over what is commonplace; of merely 
suggesting what may l)o inferred ; of 
explaining what is obscure; and of placing 
in strong hght^ the details of what is 
in terestiiig. ”—Edinbitrgh Jteview, 


THE EORTy.Eim 

BRINa A NARRATIVR OF THE BEBELLIOK IN SCOTLAND OF mS ; 

._ BY LORD MAHON. <■ 

rontSvo. a?. 


"Thufc is a very cornproUensive and i 
lively sketch of the famous * Rebellion ’ so 
vividly remembered, even after the lap*4U ; 
of a century, by the people of Scotland. 
The incidents of that unfortunate inv.*isioii • 
from first to last, from the landing of • 
Charles (July !2.Hh) in Borrodale, with I 
the ^ seven men of Moidart,’ to^ the fatal | 
battle of Cttllodeii (1 fifth April, 174fi), are j 
minutely and faithfully iH^corjod ; but we 
have no doubt the ' Asodoi will be most 
and mainly interested in the personal 
history and adventures of tlie Pretender 
hiifiself. The character of the Prince is 


admirahly drawn, and generously vindi¬ 
cated from the calumnies heaped upon 
him by bis adversoideB after his fall It 
will perhaps surprise somo to learn, that 
he was so ill iterate ns scarcely to he m.istcr 
of the most common elements of educntioii. 
‘ His letters,’^says Lord Mahon, * which J 
have seen among tlie Stuart papers, are 
written in a large, rude, rambling ham], 
lik(' a schoolboy's. In spelling they are 
still more deficient.’ We recommend 
Lord Mahon's narrative as a very agree¬ 
able sketch of a stirring and eventful 
period *”—Edinbwrgh AdveHiser, 


A EISTORY OF GREECE 


I ^ . m 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE END OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


BY GEORGE dROTE, ESQ. 


Volfl.T—VJII. With Maps. 8vo. Ifli. caeli. 

r 

The TPo/Jt Mag bck^htained in Poriiorn. as it was pvlltsbed :— 


VCMA I.—II. 

LiKoKKUASY Gakvct:. 

ORKCIAN UltiTURY TO THP KKUIX OF PFISIS- 
TRATVB AT Anil- KB. 

Vow. III.—;v. 

Histout or Eaui.t Athkhs, ani> this Liuiisla- 

nON OF SOU>K. 

GRKCIA.X COTJOKIK^. , 

Viaw or THK CoKTRMPnnAnY Natioks B«,a- 
BOVNOINQ GniSRCB. 

GRBCIAM lIlATOHY DOW.K TO TIIF FpU*T PenSIAK 
inVAHtok, AND TUN BATT1.R OF MARATBON. 


VOTB. V—VI. 

PlSBSfAK Wau A 1 U> Ikvasxon OF GnEE(;i£ ay 
Xahxfb. 

PKOlOli BKIWXKN Tine Pkohiak and tiic Psi.o- 
rONNFHlAN Wahh. 

PXLOrOXHICfUAN Wak down TO THK ExTSDn-IOK 
OF thn Atbiqiiaki* against Btuacuhe. 

voxA. vn.—vm, 

Tire PXACfe OF Nikias down to th* Battlk of 
Knidvb [u.c. 431 TO 304.] 

SOCBATKS AND Tin BOPRISTS. 



MR MDBRilY*S LIST OF BBCfEKT WORKS. 


KUOLER'S HANDBOOK ILLUSTRA 


THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING 


ITALY. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TDCEa 


TRANSLATED FROK THE aERHAN JBT A LADT, AND EDITED 'WITH NOTES 

BY SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKR 
FresHent of the Rc^al Acedcnay. 

* A Neu EditUm, 2 Vole. PontSTO. 24<. 

* « 

^*We eannot leave this subject f Christian judicious CTiticisnij make it most inatmet- 

Art^ its present state its prospects), ive to a learner. We may add that the 

witliont reverting to Sir C. Eastlako's present edition is enlarged just where the 

edition of Kugler*s Handbook of Painting, former erne needed enlargement, and the 

not for the sake of reviewing itr^for it is HEndboolc is now far more satisfactotjr 

a work now of established reputation,—but ns to the early roligous sehools than it 

for the purpose of recommending it as being was before. The edition is beautifnllv got 

upon the whole by far the best manual up, and so profusely and judiciously illos- 

wo are acquainted with, fqff every one trated by one hundred woodcuts drawn 

who, Mrithout the opportunity of foreign and by Scha^, that it would bo next to impos- 

particularly Italian travel, desires to make siblo to speak too highly in its praise, 

a real study of art. Its zueljiod, its chro- even were its matte# Jess valuable and 

nological arrangement, and its generally , important than it 


CHRISTIANITY-IN CEYLON: 

m INTRODUCTION AND FROGRER3 miDBR THE PORTDOUKE, DUTCB, 
BRITLSII, AND AMERICAN MISSIONS. ' 

BY SIR JAMES EMERSON TENNENT, K.O.8., LL.D. 

m 

With Illostrfltfons. tivo. I4s, 

“ To those who take either a religions sensible, and flo^ng account. The work 
* or a philosophical interest in tho subject, also possesses a living animatioiL ari^g 
Sir Kroerson Tennent’s volume may be from the author’s knowledge of the country 
safely recommended, bs a clear, succinct, and the people,’'— J^peetator, 


THE LEXINGTON PAPERS. 

THE COURTS OF LONDON ’AND ‘YSSiNA * 

IN THE^Kni CENTURY. 

extraoted from ths private and oFFicrAL coRRESFoimsNOB OF LORD UBxnrGTOzr. 
WHILE BRITISH HINZSTEB AT VIENNA, 1694 — 98 . 

EDITED BY THE 'hON. H. MANflERS SUTTON. 

8vo. 14*. 

> ♦ ■■ ■ 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF NAVAL UOURTS-MARTIAL. 

BY WILUAM HICKMAN, R.N., 

• Late SecretaTy to Commodore Sir Charles HotKam, K.C.B. 


8to. lOf. 6(f. 


a 
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A MANUAL OF ELEMENTAEY GEOWGY; 

OR. THE AKCIBNT CHA! 


[lISS OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANT^ AS ILLtTSTRATDD 
BY ITS GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS. 


BY SIR CHARLES LYELL. F.R.S.. P.Q.S. 

Third Ediiion, thorout^hlj revised, and Ulusthitcd with 520 Woodcats. Svo. 


^ The production of one of our mdht 
eminent geologists in an of many. 
Though styled a * third edition,* it is in 
reality p new book. This could not tbe 
otlierwise if the task were well done ; for 
the science of which Sir Cliarles Lyell 
treats is assuming now aspects every 
year. It is continually advancing aud 
ever growing. As it advances, its stefis 
become firmer and surer; as it grows, its 
framework becomes mw*e compoctj and 
Its organisation more perfect. Tliey who 


take up the hammer to follow it most toil 
with luifagging tread to keep pace with 
its onward progress. If they lag behind,^ 
they (‘an scarcely hope to overtake. None 
among its votaries has marked each move¬ 
ment more minutejy^ or weighed its valuo 
and purpose more judicioosly, tliaii the 
distinguished autlior of this Manual. He 
has indeed done his task well, and both 
the beginner and tlie experienced inves¬ 
tigator will find his book an invaluable 
guide and companion .”—Lketwry QajxUtt, 


COMBIENTARTES ON , 

TUE IN EUSSIA iND GERMANY OE 1813-14. 

» BY COLONEL THE HON. GEORGE CATHCART, 

D«puty-Lieut(!nant of the Tower of London. 

With riRKB, 8vo. 14r. 

As a Treatise on the Science of War, them is to be found an accurate record of 
these Commentaries ought to find their events of which no military man should 
way into the hands of every soldier. In be ignorant.”— Mmiwy Chronicle, 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. 

•FOUNDED UPON PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMY AND PRACTICAL 

KNOWLEDGE. 

I 

ANT) UUl»TKI> FOR THE TJRF. OF PRIVATE FAMILIl-S. 


With £00 Woodcuts. PostSvo. fit. 


“ The advanced state of cookery having 
rendered Mrs. Riindell's work obsolote, 
the publisher has caused it to be rc- 
modelicil and improved lu such an extent 
ns to give it a claim to the tikf/e of an 
original production. The receipts of the 
late ^Miss Emma Roberta have been 
revised and added to tlie work; and it 
has had the advantage of being subjected 
besides to the careful ins^iection of a * pro¬ 
fessional gentleman'—Economy combined 
with excellence—is the aim, end, apd 


olneet wliicU it cannot be doubted will be 
obtained if its prescriptions are attended 
to. It is fuller than tlie former Ihmestie 
CboLry, of which it n an improved and 
araeudfBd edition—it is more simple and 
comprehensible in its language; it contains 
several diagrams not to be found in its 
predecessor; and it possesses various 
minor (|ua1iticB, which iucrease its valuo 
in a tenfold degree, and make it, toesay 
tlie least, equal to any other book of tlie 
kind in the Englisli language.”— Ohecrvct', 
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KB. KUBBATB LIST OF WOBKS JIT THE PBESS. 


The Grenville Papers; 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD GRENVILLE, EARL TEMPLE, K-G., 
AND JirS EROTHER, THE RIGHT HONOURABLE GEORGE GRENVILLE, 

. THEIR FRIENDS AND CONTBMPORARIEfl, 

FORMEBLT PRESERVED AT SKWB—NOW FOR THE FIRST TIMB MADE PUBUO. 


Amotiff the conh'nts of this highJ^f itnporfwt aceessi<m to tJte THstorg of Gteni Jtiritam i/i the middlt of tJic 
' Kighteenih dmturjff will befawnd letters frma 


n. M. KING GEORGE THE THIRD. 
n. 7L H. WIT^LIAM DUKE OP CUMBERLAND. 1 

DUKES OF I— * ^ 

NEWCASTI.K 
PKVON8H1P i 
(5RAFTON. * 

RKDKORD. 

MARQUESS 

GRANBY. 

EARLS 

’^9¥TK. 

TEMft^C. ** 

BANDWICH. 

« XGRRMONT. 
nAlJFAX, 

HARDWICK E. • 

USATliAM. • 

MANBPIELD. 

NORTIfTNCTON. 

SITPFOLK. 

HILTBBOROTTGH, * 

HERTFORD. 

r.ORDS• 

DYTTIiETmT 1 

CAMDEN. 


LORDS!— ^ 

HOLLAND. 

CLIVE. 

OEOnC.K SACKVTLTJl. 

MARSHAL CONWAY. 

HORACE WALPOLK (EARL OF 
orford). 

EDMUND BURKF. 

GEORGE GRENVILLE. 

■TOjIn WILKES. 

WILLIAM GERARD HAMILTON. 
AUGUSTUS UEUVET. 

MR. JKNKINSON (first EAllL 
OF ltverpool). 

MR. WTIATELY. 

BUI. WKLUllUCISUliH (JCAKJj OF 

R08LYN). 

MR. CirARLKS YORKE. 

MR. HANS STANLKT. 

MR. CHARLES TOWNSEND. 

MR. CALC RAFT, 

MR. RIGBY. 

MR KNOX. 

MR. OBAHI/ES LLOYD. 


A UTHOR OF THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 


i 

JVVirj>lVQ AT-SO, 

. McJuiTenville’s Diary of Political Events; 

I'ARTrCULAKLY DURIWJ TUr PERIOD QP HIS ADMINISTRATION AS FIRST DORD 
OF THE TREASURY, FROM 1768 TO J765. 

B1>ITBD BY WILLIAM JAMES SMITH, 

# »• 

8vo. 

I _ 

Personal Nau'ative of an Englishman Domesticated 

in Abyssinia. 

BY MANSFIELD PAKKYNS, Eso. 

‘ ' With niiutratlonB, Sto. 
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MB. MUBBA7S LIST OF WOBKS IM TBB 

Lives of the Three Deveveux, Earls oS Essex, 

Frox 1540 TO 1646* i 

1. THE EARL MARSHALL OF IRELAND.—3. THE FAYOURITE.-3. THE GENERAL OF 

THE parliament. 

• • 

FOUNDRY UPON L1STTERS ANJ> rOCUHENTS CfllRFLY VNPUBL18RBD. 

BY THE HON. CAPTAIN HEVEBEUX, B.N. 

2 Vols, 8vO. • 


The Present State of the Republic df the Rio de la 
Plata (Buenos Ayres). , 

ITS OFBrfRAPHT, BESOUKCES, STATISTICS. COMMERCE, DEBT, ETC., DESCRIBED. 
WITH THE HI.'iTORY OP THE CONQITPST OF THE COUNTRY BY THE SPANIARDS. 

BY SIR WOODD^NB PARISH, P.R.S., K.C.IT, F-O-S./ . 

Formerly Her Majesty’s Consul (Tenpral und Huitk^ d* Affaires at Buenos ^yroo. 

With New Map and Illustrations. 8 to. 

' .— --» 

Contrasts of Foreign and English Society; 

OR, RECORDS AND KECOLLIX TIONS OF A RESIDEWE IN VARIOUS PARTS 
UF TUB CONTINENT A NO ENCrLAND. 

. BY MRS. AUSTIN. 

2 Vol9. Post Rvo. 



The Hand'; 

ITR MECHANISM AND ENDOWMENTS, AS EVr?SCING DECC;“. 

BY THE LATE SIR CHARLES BELL. 

WnfviGuts. PostAro. 


Naval and Military Technological Dictionary. 

ENOUSn AND FRKNCII^FJlENCa AND BNGLISH. 

FOR TUB USE OF SOLDIERS^ SATI^ORS, AND EN0INBER8. 

BY COLONEL BURN, AwiitnntlnfipQctor or Artillery. 


Small 8TO. 









HB. MURRAYS LIST OF WOREB IK THE 



The History of* Herodotus. ’ 

A SKW XKGLIEir \KnS10N« TJUrmATEO TBOX lUX TEXT OF OAI0FOHJD$ ANil ICDITAV 
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DY BEA^GEOBGE BA WLINSOIT, M. A., Exeter College, Oxford. 


COLONEL RAWLINSON, C.B., AND SDl J. O. WILKINSON, F.aS., 

WITH COF£Ol;S SOTES AND Ari'ENDlCKS, ILLV&TRATINQ THK lUSTOET AND QEOUBAPHY OF 

uEiioDOl'na, Fliou the most becent souHciis OF information, 

FMndiJiiKo nir nun Rmrr-T8,tinRToiticAT. am» i-riiNOonAPiitrir,, ik iucii hvvk heek AiinnEii ai 

IN IKE PPOOBIril 01' CrXkJrOBU AKU JllEKOOLirillCAL DlSCOtUtV. 

4 Vol», Svo. ^ c. 

Tile triuislation itself has been undertaken from a conviction of the entire inadequacy 
of any oxisting vemon tu tiie wants of tlie time. The gross unfaitlifulnras of Beloo, and 
the extreme unpleasantness of his stylo, render his translation completely insufficient 
in an age which dislikes aifectatiiai and rcquii'ra accuracy ; wliile tlie only other com* 
plcte English versions which exist ai e at once too close to tlio original to be perused 
with any pleasure by the general i*eader, and also defective in respect of scholarship. 

r ^ ’"UpI 


A Treatise on Naval Gunnery, 

ion llIK USB OF OFFICERS AND FOR THE ^TRAINING OF SEAMEN GUNNERS. 
WITH DESCUirXlONS OF THE OUNS INTRO]>CCKD SINCE THE LATE WAR. 

liY LIEUT.-GEN. SIK HOWABD OOITGLAS, Bart., G.O.B. 

7 Aiid ^fittion, Flutob. Svo. 


Considerations on Steam Warfare and Naval 

Shell-Firing; 

UY LIEUT.-GBH. SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, BART. 

Svo. 


Letters and Journals of General Sir Hudson Lowe, 

ltE^'E.\I.ING THE TUVE inSTORY (JP NAPOLEON AT ST. BELBNA. 

* FAETfA COMFlUn AXD AlUl.\Nai.I> 

• BY THE LATE SIR NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 

Vith Fortrait. 3 Vols. Sve. 

"hVoip these fuipers the world wi!i at last learn, os it ought long ago to have 
learnt, the fntf/t, (tJtrf the icAofc respecting tlie captivity of Napoleon.”—Swirtfr/y 
RmVip, • 
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• Home Sermons; 

OR. SEkUONB VrRIITEN FOB SUNDAY BEADING IN FAAGLIES. 

BY KEY. JOHN PEJirKOSB, M.A.. ^ 

Bto. 


History of Greece for Schools. 

ON TUB PLAN OP “MKS. MAHKHAM’S HIBTOKIES/’ 
W:t]i Woodouts. Post Svo. 


state Papers of Henry the Eighth’s Reign, 

OOMPBISJNG the CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ENGUSU GOVERNMENT AND 
* THE CONTINENTAL POWERS. 


TUX PERIOD OF TUB ELECTION OF OUARLEH V. TO THB DEATH OF UKNHY Vlll. 
Witli Volw. 4 lo. 


The OfiBcial Handbook. 

BEING A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL DEFERENCE FOB ALL CLASSES. 

One Volume. Fcap. 8to, 

The design of this Work is to Bho\t concisely the machinery by which the Government 
of the country is caiTied on, giving such a aucciuet account of the duties, emolumentii, 
and authorities ot the various Public DKPAiiTMENra, with their political relatione^ as 
willj. it is hoRf^, I'^'iider the volume a useful inaiuial of reference to all strangers and 
Foreigners desirous to make tliemaelves acquainted with Driiisli Institutions. 


The British Museum; 

HANDBOOK TO THE ANTIQUniKS AND bCULPXURE THERE. 

BY W. S. W. VAUX, M.A., F.S.A., 

Asuatont hi the Department of Antiquities m the British Museum. 


With Woodcuta. Post Sto. 
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CONTE N'T S 


ov • 

No. CLXXVII. 


ABT. 

I,—1. Transactions of thedorticultural Society of London. 

2. The Cottager’s Calendar of Garden Operations, By 
Joseph Paxton. 

The Gardener’s Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette. 

4. Tlie Cottage G&rdener. 

5. The Miscellaneous Writiiigs^of John il^velyn, Esq? 

6. Fhytologia; or the Philosophy of Agriculture and 

Gardening. By Erasmus Darwin, M.D. * 

7. An Introduction to Physiological and Systematical 
Botany. By Sir James Kdwirt'd Smith. 

An Introduction to the Natural System of Botany. 

By John Liiidley 

11.—1. Tlie History of the Reformation in Scotland by John 
Knox. Edited by David Laing. 

2. Origines Parochiales Scotine; the AntiquitieSf.. Eccle** 
siastical and Territorial, of the Panshes of Gotland. 
Edited by Cosmo tunes, Esq. 

3. Inquiry into the Law and Practice in Scottish Peer¬ 

ages: with an Exposition of our Genuine Original 
Cumistorial Law. By John Riddell, Esq. - - 33 

HI.—1. Notes on North America. By James F. W. Johnston, 
M.A. * 

2. Lettres sur rAiueriqne.. Par X. Marmier. 

3. Travels in America. A Lecture delivered by the Karl 
of Carlisle before the X^eds Mechanics’ Instimtion. 

4. A Glimpse of the preac Western Republic. By 

Lieut.-Colonei Arthur Cunyngbame - - 57 


IV,—Memoirs of the Dukes of (JrJ^ino; illustrating the Arms, 
^ Arts, and Literature of Italy, from 1440 to 1630. By 
« James Deiinistouii, of Dennistoun « « - - 

V.—The Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Oiford, 
and the Rev. William Mason. Edite<l by the Rcn. 
• J. Milford .. 


97 


135 






CONTEN^. 


< 

A»r. Page 

VJ.—OPirEtlJlOyS MAOSOt]>OYMENA- II KATA HASAN 
, 'O;. j AlPESEON EAEPXOS* E Codice Parisino nunc 

''^pninum edidit Emmanuel Miller - - - . 170 

VII. —EYPiniAOV KtirENEIA II EN TAYPOIS. EAENH. 

Textum emendavit et notulas siibjecit Carolusi Bad* 
ham,A.M..19^ 

VIII. —1. itorm Liturgicm; containing—I. Liturgical Discre¬ 

pancy, its Extent, Evil, and Remedy. IT. Litur¬ 


gical Harmony, its Obligations, M>ans, and Security 
against Error. By Richard Mant, Lord Bishop of 
Down. 

2. How shall we conform to the Liturgy of the Church 
of England ? By James Qaigie Robertson^ M. A. 

3. Church Difficulties of 1831* A Charge. By the 
Ven. John Sinclair, Archdeao^on of Middlesex. 

4. Lights on tlie Altar not in use by authority of Par¬ 
liament in the Second Year gf the Reign of King 

,, Edward VI.; with Remarks on Conformity. By the 
Rev. S. L. Vogan, A.AJ, 

5. On the Use of Lights on the Communion Table in the 

Day-time. By the Honourable and Reverend A. P. 
Perceval, B.C.L..203 


EHRATUM. 

At p. 220, line 10, of a ^matl part iir oiir impreasiuti, yiir M'li the ortHiiary daily 
* aorvread * Jn any but the specified services.* 






QUARTEELY 



REVrFw: 


Art. I. —1. TSransacHons of the Horticultural Society of London* 
7 ^o\s, 1812—1851. 

2. The Cottagers Calendar of Garden Operaiiom, By Joseph 
Pnxton, 1849. 

3. The Gardener's Chronicle and Agricultural Gazette. (Weekly.) 
K<!]tcd by Professor Lifidley. 10 vols. 1841—1851. 

4. The Cfyttage Gardener. (Weekly.) Conducted by George 
W. Johnson, Esq. 5 vols. 1848—1851. 

5. The Miscellaneous Writings of John Evelyn^ Esq. Nbw first 
collected by William Upcott, 1825. 

0. Phytologia ; or the Philosophy of Agriculture and Gardening. 
By Emsmiis Tlarwin, M.D. • 

7, An Introduction to Physiological Und Systematical Botany. 
By Sir James Edward Smith. 1825. 

8. An Introduction to the Natural System if Botany. By John 

Lindley. 1830. 

‘ T NEVER had any other desire so ^.trong anil so likc^to covetous- 
k nc^s as that one which I ha\e had ahvay^^-^that l might be 
master at last of a small hoii&e and large garden, with very moderate 
com eiiiencps joynecl to them, and there dedicate the remainder of iny 
life only to the culture of them and study of Nature— 

A7id iherey with no desig^t, beyond my wally 
Whole and entire to lye 

In no inactive ease and no ungloriotiS poverty^ • 

Cowley’s wish is, like Pope’s L^ivcrsal Piaycr, aria]}tod to all 
sorts and conditions of men. How many bundled tijousand times, 
in oath of the nearly two hundred years since the Epistle to John 
Evelyn^ Esq.^ was written, li.*^ the same vdent longing been 
breatlierl by lips that pant to inhale the fresh breerc oi the coun¬ 
try, iiistearl of the smoke-laden ai^ of the town I Give me but a 
garden I is the aspiration sighed forth, with more or less of hope, 
in cities and in solitudes, hy children and by tljeir grandsii*es. 
From Punch’s indication of the season when to rake mignoiiette-box 
with siUer fork, pass to Leichhardt’s sketch of a persevering 
broths in Australian exploration 

^ Mr. Phillips is rather singular in his habits; lie erects Iiis 0ent 
voii. uxxix. RO. CLXXvu. generally 






2 Gard^ting, 

A ‘ 

ftt&dbtance from the rest, under a shady tree or in a green bower 
tfshr^ba^^where.he makes himself as comfortable as the place will allow, 
by fifprna^g branches and grass under his couch, and covering his tent 
with tiiem, to keep it sh^y ahd cool^ and even ^bmtmg lilies in 
, blossom (crinum) before hie tent, to enjoy their sight during the short 
time of our stay/—Overland Expedition to Port EssingtoUi p. 237. 

All this industry repeatc;;! night after night, by a weary footsore 
man» merely in the hoim to have something like a shred of garden 
to look at on waking in the morning I C^uld there be a more 
touching expression of the ^hortulan’ passion which, whether 
latent or in full action, remains, like hope, ineradicable from the 
human breast ?—It is a natural consequence, too, that those who 
cannot taste the actual fruition of a garden, should take the 
greater delight in reading about one.^ But the enjoyment next 
below actual possession seems to be derived from writing on the 
topic. 

< Had not observed,* says Sir Thonm Browpe, * that purblind 
men have discoursed well of sight, and some, without issue, excellently 
of generation, I, that was never master of any considerable garden, 
had not attempt^ this subje^. But the earth is the garden of nature, 
and each fruitful country a furadise.’— Garden of Cyrus, 

All the world are OiXojSoravoi, as John Ray expresses it in his 
* D. D. D. Fautoribus et Amicis/ The most highly esteemed 
favour which the eariy missionaries at Tahiti could confer on the 
king and queen was to furnish them each, on state occasions, 
with a specimen of that splendid novelty the sun-flower, to be 
worn in their dusky bosoms. The men of St. Hilda, who went 
to pay their duty to their lord (Macleod) in the far southern 
island of Skye, could hardly proceed on their journey when ap¬ 
proaching Dunvegan Castle, ^cause (said they) the trees —such 
beautiful things had never been seen even in their dreams I— the 
tjrees kept palling thgm back. Be grateful, then, you who live in 
country-houses, in a temperate clime; and endeavour to enjoy 
your Eden truly, by fencing ofl* every unhallowed infusion, and 
by the remembrance that for you and yours fliere gyows in the 
midst a tree of evil as well as a tree of good! . 

Among the possessors of gardens there arc favoured mor¬ 
tals who ha\e ample means, well-stored knowledge, and intelli¬ 
gent industry; to whom thei? multitudinous band of gardeners 
look up for guidance, as the army regards the Duke. Such pei^ 
sons are horticultural lighthouses, sluing on high. The gratifi¬ 
cation they derive from Uieir pursuits must be very great indeed ; 
but they cannot be a numerous body. They do not need any 
eacerone to point out the specialities of garden literature.« Nor 
do 'they—and they do not wish to—monopolize the learning and 
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the pleasures of horticaltare 4 On thecontraiy, ibey aire fMmttdoe 
hea^ of patronage, patterns of successful practice, centres of dii* 
semination and Sstnbution. Without them, and esen sj^.of 
them, gardening would still be somewhat—but by no means wltot 
it actually is. To name any single individual, male or femalo^ 
some of the ladies are horticmtural giantesses, even Fellowa^ 
would be invidious to the rest of this select advanced guard,^ 
But there is a second class, who are much to be envied, and that 
because they have what Dr. Watts, in his Logic, calls a ^ learned,* 
instead of a ^vulgar idea’ of the hobby whi^h they ride so plea** 
santly. Perhaps, indeed, none derive great an amount of enjoy»> 

ment from a garden as those of the eyery-gentleman-his-otrn-gar-> 
dcner sort. They are spared an immense number of known nul* 
sances, and revel in a multitude of unknown delights. To be told 
by the men in early spring that there is nothinff in the garden, neither 
for ^ missis’ nor for * cookand then to come in with a charming 
bunch of Russian violets^ fragrant cosltafoot, daphne, miofscamea, 
wall-flowers, polyanthus, &c. &c. for the cara sposa^ and a punnet 
of the sweetest, greenest sprouts, and the plumpest, whitest sea- 
kale, for the emissary of him who did not send meat ;-^to insert 
manu propri& a bark-bound bud on a bitttle branch, and after many 
months, or years, to gather therefrom a great handful of flowers 
or a heaping dish of fruit;—to be able to soy, ‘ With the sun 
shilling in this manner, I cannot go on readizig and writing, unless 
you lash me to my chair—give me the baskets—I will go and 
cut the vegetables for dinner—to dine with a puffy -specimen of 
humanity, who has bis pits and his pineries, and his gangs of 
people at nobody knows what wages, and to taste what he sets 
before you, and send him better next day—^you keeping only the 
man, the boy, and yourself ;—to see the look of thankfulness in a 
neighbour’s eyes, when, driving to inquire after his convalescent 
wife or his sinking child, you produce some Jiorticultural dainty, 
which will be enjoyed and relished * because it c^mes unex¬ 
pected—and they have nothing of the kind just now f —^to attack a 
standard rose with a head like a pKca polonica^ and leave it as 
orderly as a little schoolboy’s oa &iturday oftemooni—to sow an 

infinity of seeds, and amidst the wildemesiPof seedlings to dis* 

cover one which, if it is not, ought to be the best possible 

variety, the unapproachable exceeder of perfection-there is 

no finishing the list of luxuries. 

Those delicate gentlefolks who scorn in any «way to act as 
their own head gardener, have to compose their catal<^e of 
‘ delightful tasks’ in quite a different type, E. G.—^To fret for 
four or five days together, with company under^your roof, over a 
shabby dessertat last, to ease your mind about it by telling 
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your Scottish Chief that though the grapes have been tolerable^ 
ttwijpeaches have been poor, very different fruit from what the 
hfnise promised when you were, last in it; figs ditto; and to be 
raswered by a remark touching the housekeeper’s niece, and her 
tastes—the invisible girl with gooseberry eyes and her hair never 
out of papers, whom her aunt had your leave to ask down froo’ 
J^ondon for her healths To have to say to Mrs. Uppercrust that Mr. 

"^MacForcTor shall, for the present, arrange his dessert immediately 
before its introduction to the dining-room ;<e~and to be told by 
her, in rejoinder, a 4 »tory of Mr. Blanco, who wanted extra-iine 
fruit for some superb affair, and bought in Co vent Garden 
Market a supply which he was told was the best that could be 
had, as they h^ just received their usual package from Mr. 
Blanco’s gardener, who spared no earoenae. To obtain, at a reck¬ 
less cost, the newest thing from Shanghae or the Himalayas, 
which is propagated with such difficult that you cannot com- 
municatcat to your own sister or brother, and then, next year, 
to see it in plenty on the other side of the garden palings of 
several of MacSwill the helper’s most intimate friends. To 
walk in well-dressed pleasure-grounds, for whose dressing you 
pay something handsome per annum, and to feel that you cannot 
do as you like there ; xenroached, if you cut a bouquet of roses, 
with naving destroyed MacForcer^s every chance of the prize 
for half a hundred dissimilar blooms at'the next Horticultural 
show—if you take the liberty of sending off a dozen pot-plants 
to a lady friend, nods and winks, and whispered wonder ‘ how 
Missis will like it?’ If you invade the kitchen garden, and 
ravage it of a few hampers full of good edibles, to be told that 
it is not your perquisite, and to receive warning. To grudge 
spending a sixpence on a g^den almanack, or an hour in reading 
it, and then to perceive that the men are grinning while you pro¬ 
ceed to utter ^ome long-hatched criticism on their operations. 

The ladies and gentlemen who undergo these pains and 
penalties of ignorance deservef^not the slightest commiseration, 
for garden literature has not only for a long while beqis copious, 
but is still receiving that surplus of contributions wliicb it is the 
dcliglitful duty of world to potfr into n ilourlahing exchequer. 

And yet the organisms, which are the subjects of gardening, 
are theinselves of a very puzzliilg and ambiguous nature. ‘ Stones 
grow’ (as in crystallization, stalactites, &c.), said Linnaeus; 

* vegetables grefw and live; animals grow, live, and feel.** But 
seve^ later botanists have endeavoured to demonstrate the pro- 
iMibility that vegetables also feel. Thus, Mr. J. P. Tupper:— 

^ \f sensation be ilnputed to plants, it may with propriety be asked, 
whether they are furnished with organs similar to those which are the 
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seat of sensation in animals? Perhaps this would'not be easily proih^ 
by ocular demonstration; nor^ indeed, is it necessary that the senfimt 
organs of vegetabks .fXtoxM have the same structure, seeing tha^^.sA 
those other parts which they are allowed to .possess in conimon With 
animals, sensibly differ in their form and dharacter/ 

^ And again— 

^ It may be asked, in what particular ^manner do vegetables feel^ 
themselves affected in consequence of any impression which they may 
receive f Of this I presume it U impossible to form an idee, seeing 
that their sentient organs are necessarily so d^erent from our owfii. 
But although we may not be able to mhn any precise idea of the 
particular kind of pleasure or pain of which vegetables may be sus* 
ceptible, yet we can easily determine which of the two sensations a 
plant may experience by ^serving its general appearance under par* 
ticular circumstances.’— Essay on the Probability of SenscUion in 
Vegetables^ 

Some visionaries, wlfom we need not follow furthjr, have 
speculated on the chance which plants have of enjoymg, in an 
* equal sky,’ a future state of existence. But even Dr. Darwin 
boldly says—^ To reason rightly on many vegetable phenomena, 
we shall find it necessary first to s^w that vegetables are in 
reality an inferior order of animals.’ He asserts, in words which 
are at least deserving of attention, that they resemble animals in 

having absorbent, umbilical, placental, and pulmonary vessels, 
arteries, glands, organs of reprc^uctioh, with muscles, nerves, and 
brain, or common sensorium ; nay adds— 

* Itfs not impossible, if Spallanzani should continue his experiments, 
that some heauiifd productions might he generated between the vege-> 
table and animal ningdoms^ like the eastern fable of the rose and the 
nightingale,* — Phytologia^ p. 119. 

Of some plants the seeds are, as far* as we can ]peroeive, living 
animalcules, with voluntary motion, till tljey pitch their tent 
upon a spot that they think will suit them; they tl^bn germinate, 
and change from animals to algm^ Dr. Darwin opines that ‘ a 
degree of pleasurable sensation must be supposed from the 
strongest analogy Jto attend this activity of their systems.’ We 
have no intention to discus's«on this occasion the flirtations, 
loves, and clanflestine marriages of the plants.t But—abstaining 

« from 

* Sea aliu Sir J. £. Smith's lutrodnelion tu Botany, p. 3, and Sir W. Scott's Essay 
on TjBmrsc&pe Gardeninf;, Quarterly Review, vol. zxxvii. p. 328. • 

f For these see the Botanic Gulden, a poem whose fate it is to be fur the great 
part forgotten, and yet to furnish some of our most familiar Quotations. Tlie Loves 
of the Plants want variety, and die employment of R.osicruciaii machinery in Tlie 
Econoihy of Vegetation challetiges a dangerous comparison with the Ua|)e of the 
Lock. The work was a daring experiment at the time; and the critic ouglit to in 
mind a sentence from the author's Apology:—'Extravagant theories, iu those parts 
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fitai all delicate questiont ccMiceniing kttiatorial stesibShy 
of the anthers and stigma^ &C. dcc.'-«-there is one kind of con¬ 
sciousness which we' ne^ ndt hesitate to is distinctly 
possessed by plants Anew what time of year it fs—they 

do not mistake Sej>telnl^r for March. In me autiutim they^ 
know that winter is coming, and they make preparation f6r 
by completing the te^site processes with imwonted mpidity. 
Early peas sown in July befaaye yeiy diiTeremly alterwa^ from 
early' 'peas sown in January, in whatever '#ay the horticuiturist 
may treat them. With {he same aldtude of the sun and length 
of day, at one season the cabbage forms j^s heart, ,tbe turnip its 
bulb; at another they both will run up to seed, as eveiy gardener 
knows to his^plame. There is a degree of superstitious myst^y 
about the most lucky time for sowing^cabbage^-seed. We have 
been informed, as a matter of faith, and a grand arcanum, that 
the only propitious day in the year for«Early Yorks is the 19th 
of Juiy:« The old gardeners are given to plaimii^ their opera¬ 
tions accorduig as the moon is waning or waxing. But of this 
at least we feel certain; either plants have a sort of innate con¬ 
sciousness of season, or thc^ are set in action by influences quite 
inappreciable by our senses. It is true we can stimulate them 
and partially deceive them by forcing—but how difficult ig it to 

reta^ them beyond their appointed times ! 

The most defective part of Garden Literature is that which 
relates to the Natural Theology of vegetation—^proofs of creative 
design in the structure, growth, and utilitarian fitness of'plants. 
Paley, in his chaiming Imk, has a short chapter on these xhings, 
and he gives a suflicient reason why it was nof^a longer one : * I 
think a designed and studied mechanism to be, in general, more 
evident in animals than in plants; and it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon a weaker argument, where a stronger is at hand.’ He was 
wise in battling i^ainst atheism with the strongest possible 
weapons, and, what he had set his hand to do, to do it with all 
his might. But we wish soifle able botanist would ponder his 
phrase in introducing thp littlu he does aay on the other topic :— 

* There are a few olbservations upon ve^table kingdom which 
lie 50 directly in our wot that u V6u)d be improper to pass by 
fliem without notice.’ That—^beyond what the ^chdeacon took 
as lying directly in hie way-^ whole treasury of unappreciated 
facts remains to be collected, we cannot doubt; tliat they less 
obvious, and not demonstrable, like .the articulations of the verte¬ 
brate animals, even on the ditmer-tuble—nay, at sapper a pleasant 

of philoaopbj vhefe our bimwledgo b yet imperfect^ ate not without iheb ui^ m they 
•iic(>urage the steontion'of'taboriout expenmeoti^ or tlie intestigathnl of tage&ioui 
dedactioni, to oortfina or nfate thnu.* 
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IsctiWB maj lnB. de]iT«i^ on tbe Igib^, the cmb—eaqplu^ 
the fan^ooghl^ in iect^ to he a spur ta amlntioiit ete^e^. 

Stin«. indkatmai am to^he met adtk bajpe ai^ lh«!m«*<»fapr 
instance:-^ ' , . v,- 

* The bitter, aamotite, aad aeHd ^eee 'of phu^ am fleeiaM b# 
their ^glande tar the deli^ee of the vegetable fiom the cNfivedation 
of tiueoUgand of uiiaiala.—Opium ^ fimiwl in -die stalky; 

and bead pf the poppy, bat not in the aeed** Jl nmilar naroo|io 
quality, exists in the Imf and stem of the hyoscTamus (henhano)i wt 
hot in the seeds. An acrid juice exists in hiws ^ walnuts, and in ^ 
pellicle ox iddn of the kenm, but not iq thfl lobes or initiations part'« 
it. ' 7%e«s Mxm 'la have hew exebided from the seed, led ik^ nti^ifhh 
hetee 'Seen vffuruwe to the tender otyiane qf dtgeHim the tmUtrya 
j^nt. Other vegetables y w s es a glands adsptM to the secretion e^ 
various fluids more or less aromatic, acrid, or astringent. AU whkk 
deletaioue juieee eeem to hare beta produced for the protection tf the 
plead agedad. its enemiee,»ee appeals by the number of ptdsonous 
vegetables which are seen in aU our hwge«bottomB qpd adtnmons, 
as hyoBcyamiis, cynoglossum, jactAitea, end common nettles, yrhioh 
neither insects nor qt^rupeds devour (f), and which are, ttierafine, 
of no known vae but to themselves, and possess a safer armour in 
this panopty oi poiron than the thorna of bellies, briars, and goose¬ 
berries.’— P^toiogiaf p. 86. 

It is something of this kind of argument which we ahould like 
to see better illoshrated. A higher purpom might have been 
supposed than that the wonderful secietuHis from the glands of 
many Jllants were merely to rmider distaatefiil, and so secum 
from injury, things always impassive, imd often, if,not ephemera, 
of but semi-anniw duration. But the cap-«>pie armour of the 
gorse is not potent to save it from being eaten; and as to the 
panoply of poisons, our own ancient goat—^whose progeny would 
make a very respectable popnlatioo for a newly-disoovered group 
of islands, to the delight of the Darwin nhxt toq^diiiig ther^ 
after a few weeks of salt beef and pork»Hihe holds in utter aoam 
Mrs. Barbauld’s kind cautitm-— * 

* X>o not eat the honfock nnh, 

Qrowing on tine shady banh 

but will tsJce you a mouthful of narcotics—^tobacco indnd^ if 
YOU like—-ao^ lookii^ you full lit the fsoe, will despots^ tlfem 
mto her first stomach, and then search about for the next Iiig^ 
seasoned vegetable. • 

, It is a pleasure to cull a few i^sceUaneous examples of what 
we mean mtoi Sir James Smith 

* Wo can but imparfeetly account far the greeq aor nnivrasal m^the 
heibago of plants; but we nay gratefully aefciMwfedga the benafioanca 
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^ the Creator in clothing the earth with a colour the most pleasing 
Wd the least fttiguing to our eyes. We may be dazsled with the 
brilliancy of a flower-garden, but repose at leisure on the yerdure of 
a grove or meadow/—p. 68. 

*By an extraordinary provision of nature, in some annual spe¬ 
cies of Mesembrj/anthemum^ natives of sandy deserts in Afnca, 

^ seed vessel opens only in fainy weather; otherwise the seeds might, in 
f that countiy, lie long exposed before they met with* suflioieitt moisture 

to vegetate.'—^p. 221. * 

* Many curious contrivances of nature serve to bring the anthers and 
stigmas together. In Gl^iosa the style is bent, at a right angle from 
the very base, for tliis evio^t purpose. In Saxifraga and Pamassia 
the stamens lean one or two at a time over the stigma, retiring after 
they have shed their pollen, and giving place to others: which won¬ 
derful economy is very striking in the gtrden rue, Jluta graveoUns^ 
whose stout and firm filaments cannot be disturbed from the posture in 
which they may happen to be, and evince a spontaneous movement 
unaiFecJpd by external causes. *But of all flowers that of the Barberry- 
bush is ^ost worthy the attention of a curious physiologist. In this 
the six stamens, spreading moderately, are sheltered under tlie concave 
tips of the petals till some extraneous body, as the feet or trunk of an 
insect in search of honey, touches the inner part of each filament 
near the bottom. The irritability of that part is such that the filament 
imfnediabol|jr oontxarts there, and oun&equently ctrikob anther, full 
of pollen, against the stigma. Any other part of the filament may 
be touched without this efleef, provided no concussion be given to the 
whole.’—p. 264. 

Two or three years back, a lively writer in a popuU^jouinal 
attempted to start the subject in its columns by the following 
little excursus on the Crocus:— 

^ The Crocus appears to me to famish an instance of adaptation to a 
peculiar natural locality, which, as far as I am aware, has not hitherto 
been noticed in print. Gardeners know that their patehe» of crocuses 
rise to the bprface in a very few years, so that you cannot lake the 
beds in which they grow without dragging tliem from their places. 
In old, neglected ga^ens, about farni-houKes or iintciiaiited man^ion<i, 
the conns, or, in popular language, the bulbs, will probably be quite * 
exposed, without a sprinkling of mould over them. Mon, this expo- 
eurc is not noocdsary for the hoaltL of the plant, but tho contrary. 

It will thrive better at the depth of at least three inches. There 
must, therefore, be some other final cause, if any, for tins gradual 
uprising, by the annual formation of a new corm above that of the 
previous spring. 

< Having occasion some years ago to pass througli Switzerland by 
thevroute of the Simplon, I observed a little below the village that 
bears that name, and of course on the Italian side of the descent, a 
bu^e tract covered with crocuses. It waa in the middle of May, but 
they were not yet in bloom. Although to this day quite ignorant of 
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tbeir size, colour« or speciesj I bave ofteo regretted that I did jiot dig 
» some op to bring home with me. It would have been «o ea^; only 
a little pleasurable trouble* But regrets are unavaSing; eaeept a^ 
warnings to avoid, so far as depends Opon ourselvei^ all ibture oaiMs 
for regret. , 

* Spring creeps very slowly up the sides of the mountainaeveti with 
a^southern aspect. They had not long been uncovered from the snow, 
which a little higher up was thawing froth day to day. The spot 
occupied by the crocuses was a swampy hollow of considerable extent, 
but I observed none oiT^the drier iiillooks around it. The swampiness 
\ias caused, not by one of those little burns so innumerable and so 
beautiful in mountainoiis countries, but by^the trickling down of the 
water from the line of melting snow, which brought wiUi it, from the 
hill-side, a small but perceptible deposit of mud. This thin layer 
is of course annually repea^, and a stationary bulb would in a few 
years be buried beyond the power of vegetation. 1 cannot think It 
fanciful to believe tliat the upward progress of the conns is designed 
to enable them to keep pase with the* gradual elevation of the soil in 
which they are rooted. • ^ 

^ The narcissus, which grows wild in the south of Europe, in marshes 
that are from time to time Inundated, also rises, though more slowly 
tlian the crocus. The garden hyacinth likewi«ie moves upuwds. 
The tulip and the meadow saffron {colehicmn auiumnale) appear to 
have the faculty of accommodating themselves at once to the most 
suitable depth of soil, forming an entirely new bulb abo\o or below 
the old one, which is left a hollow shell; as*if its whole substance 
had been transfeired, like the honey that bee^ will remove from the 
comb m a bell glass to the hive beneath. A curious essay might he 
written on the locomotion of plants, by any one who cliose to avail 
himself of the information which our great horticultural and botanical 
institutions render available to the industrious. Were it not fur the 
po\i er of rising to the surface, my unknown crocus of the Simplon 
would in a few years certainly be overwhelmed by the annual top¬ 
dressing ; and the species affecting such situations would become • 
extinct, for the crocus rarely seeds/ [This, tanti viri^ is a 
slip-^ome species form seed freely, others scarcely dVer.] * As it 
is, those in the Alps may have li^en yards. Some of our native 
orchids, by the yearly decay of one of their two bulbs, and the forma** 
tion of a fresh onc^ on the opposite side, proceed onwards at not a 
flinw The atrAwberry pii^ on soven-l^gueH boots in Gom« 

g risen, aud frequently escapes from the rich matins garc|eu to le- 
»li the way-side traveller. IIow many years would it take a new < 
seedling strawberry to travel by mmiers from London to the Land’s 
End ^ ^ The raspberry mines its way to a fresh station, by a sub¬ 
terranean, mole-like process, blind but not ungifided, and than 
rises unexpectedly to the light of day. The elatarium, or squirting 
cucumber, is famished with a fire-engine for tihe dispersion of it^ seeds; 
the tcfticlnme-uot balsam scatters them like an exj^oded shell. Sven 
the humblest of the race, the champignon, and many other fungi, start 
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■jSeom a <ODtne asd tmTel ontwaidi in ianitatiDg, in thrir lowty 

the progress of loand and liffht. , < 

‘ If it be eaked—Why ebould the Swnnwi bestow this care 
t» the preservation of a nadaae; nnseen uroeiu, that vegetates ami^t 
perhaps inaccessible hill tppf, whne there is scarcelj an insect to dp 
its sweets, much' less a human <70 to adunie its beauty P—we pt 
retain deuiaod—Is it £ar ymr own merits, caviller, for your useful¬ 
ness, your aervioes to mankind, that you have been created, supported, 
and spared so loi^ by the mei^ of a benevoleat God P * 

He topic excited some little interest for the time amtHigst the 
readers of the Qardener’s Chronicle, but the thesis still awaits 
the deliberate handling of a master. 

At the presmit epoch, when the horticultural societies and the 
great nmseiynten have their active i^ents snrvc^ng the world 

* from China to Pern,’ the amateur gardmier can hudly get on 
with satiafaction to himself, especially amongst hia flowers, 
without acquiring some knowledge of botanical arrangement; 
and tflerefcwe, at this poiflt of our discourse, let us give the 
beginner a cantion not to he persuaded into the belief that the 
Linnsean system is altogether obsolete and good for nothing. 
Dr. liDdley in bis Preface speaks of 

* that method of investigating the productions of the ratable kins^ 
dmn which, under tfae name of the Natural System, has gradually d& 
placed mote popular elassifloations:—well adapted indeed to captivate 
the superficial inquirer, but exennsing so baneful an influence upon 
botany, as to have rendered it doiib&l whether it even deserved a 
place among the sciaioes.’ 

With all deference to the Doctor, we might npoin that, if the 
Natural System were permitted entirely to extinguish the Linnapau , 
botany would soon desmve a place among the mysteriet instead of 
the sciences. The * superficial inquirer ’ is the very person who 
wants a dear and fquik-mmded guide that leili show bun what he 
Ihuits, instedd of Iriting him lose huoadf in a ho|^ maze where 
he can find no finU footing. t.It is, doubtless, convenient to he 
able to send a box of plants to be named by 1s ptactiaed adept in 
the Natural System; birt it is more independent to be id>le to do 
ii one’s self>ott the fi at M te ssn. The Natnanl System, a« a mode of 
ptite tis in mind of the euriffsa Lalinita$ of the 
prescnptumaof our medical- aoeh; it is an 'excellent contrivance 
for fendng off the jHofime vulgar. The apprentice tluM be 
bdiutd for seven long yearn, or he shall not be admitted idto the 
crafo nt all. But midue^ged people-begin to estimate the com¬ 
parative. Imgths of Hfe and of art; and if they aeioat on any 
flash 8cienti& jonmey, or perhaps mere excnxsion, tiley vtish to 
J^lhd themjMlvM <m a smooth tnn^ike, with low hedges, ovw 

which 




whicli they have a j^eonut vieyr of (tM| 'eotMtrj^ iiirt in 11' 
tang^led labyrinth, wherein, after nuuiing 'aliotif far'tiMf-'riih 
thejr end by hav^ teen just notlriag at ril. In tiiat the 
merits of me Linmean syatem ate gteals WiB a|ype^ 'efven fiom 
the words of Dr. Lindley hhnself in theVoy same Pnelao^ 

^'Linmeos iu 1731 invented a mtem depending on varintiona.in 
the sexual organs. TMt metM nett a^i>jM a decree iff cSbfrfQr 

which hat rartfy fbUm to tho tot if Hmmm epiitrivaneetf on 

account ofita dearnetmand nnqtUeUjf t and in its day it undottotedl^ 
effected its fhll proportion of goM.' 

He adds indeed—^bnt we can by no mea& adi^t die m^ ibeo^ 
announced— 

* Linmeos probably intended it as a mere Buhsdtute tw the Ifatural 
System, for* which he foudld the world in his day unprepared, to 
be ,relinq«^ed as soon as the principles of the latter could be 
settled; as seems obvious /rom Im writings, iu which he calls the 
Natural System prim u m et uUimum botanieu detiderat^u^ -He 
could scarcely have expected that his artiiicial method* should exist 
when the science had made sufficient progress to enable botaaists to 
revert to the principles of natural anangement, the temporaty aban- 
donment if which nod been aotely eautedjty the diffietdtg if df^dng 
it* group*. This difficulty no longer esiats.* 

The difficulty of definition may be surmounted; but die diffi.. 
cnlty of remembering those definitions, eo*a$ to uee them d* a 
botanical alphabet, is sorely increased. We de^ any amstawr 
—who must be content to have eitber a * superfiew ’ knowle^e 
of botany, or none at all-^we defy him, stoat-hearted though ab 
may be, not to feel depressed on glandng through Dr. Lindley's 
Analyai* of the Order*— 262 of them in the edition 
of 1830—and they being the dphabet o£ one Clae* of the Natural 
SyetmnI On meeting with any plant which pieaents to his 
eye a decidedly novel aspect, he ml be hajd pressed to know 
to which of the -ncem, -^hna, -anse, -ddets, or om^-ee, he is 
refer it, and will at last fail back en the aid (most-patiently and 
pramptiy tendered) 91 the editor of the Gardenia Cbronide. But 
■u his nnknovm speciinen be a British natifte, and he happcna te 
bav« a copy of the ^igiiah Bokauf widim res^, bow will 

he be to disaect hia new-found flower, determine its Cltipi aarii 
Order, and in five minutes pitch upon the very thing itadn ’ 

In the Natural System it ia anappuentiy simple arraignment, 
but a fieal causS of confnsion, to mvide the wnus of tire 
world int» taro Classes only, i.e., 1. Vaacolatin, vx flowering 

S lants, and II. Cellulaies, or flowarlesa plants then to aob- 

ividd Class I. into 262 Oiders-i-^wsth the anatmnuial and conativ 

ttttional peculiarities of all of whidi tiie student has to idbke 

biwiWf 
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himself familieur before he can begin to enjoy the pleasure of 
[itivestigatiiig for himself. Of course, .these remarks will be 
understood to apply solely to the use of the Natural System os a 
hejf and an index to botanical knowledge. To the study of 
vegetable physiology and the natural aflho^des of plants, it is not 
merely useful, but necessaiy. Still it is the ulHmum rather tljjwi 
the jrrimum in botanii^s. Through Linnaeus we know plants 
more readily; even if through Jussieu we understand them more 
thoroughly. By the one mode we make the^.r acquaintance; by the 
other our acquaintance is converted into intimacy. The English 
student is advised to begin with Sir James Smith’s works and 
end with Dr. Lindley’s. Jlie Knight should preside over the 
catalogue, the Professor over the herbarium. 

' As a specimen of memoria techni^^ nothing easier to carry 
about with one tlian the Linna?an Classes, whether wc retain 
his original 24 or consent to reduce them to 22—as the reader 
will find by the rapidity with which* the artificial menniry can 
be refreshed after years oTf disuse. But fancy—not a Uobert 
Fortune — but a ‘superficial’ let loose in some undiscovered 
nursery-ground in the nqrth of China; wliat a clear account he 
will give of the things )(e sees tlicre, if he be allowed to make 
no use of Linnaeus or Sir James, suid even do happen to have 
a Natural System in his pocket I Besides, he may stumble on 
a plant which may belong to a new Order; what is he to do then? 
Before he is justified in making a new Order be must have 
thoroughly compared his plant with the characters of all the 
others—not an easy task to execute off-hand. 

One very common objection to the Linna?an System — wc 
mean that grounded upon the excejitions and the anomalies 
which arise in the course of its application—is to our mind 
a merit; for the fact indicates, beyond mistake, that the plan 
is an artificial oqf, for convenicnc^e sake, and not an attempt 
\o explain Hhe scheme of creation. And exceptions confirm 
a rule, in the memory at leaft, A diajndrpus grass fixes itself 
on the attention. No person of common Ibnsc would suppose 
that it is not a gidss because it does not ihappen to grow in 

the field TrieiidinLa,« It ua m remembering the rushes to 

find bog-rush, Sduenus^ and the club-rush, Scirpus^ in Trian- 
dria, instead of with the rest 4 >f their frimds in Hexandria. 

The iatrading beginner shall himself judge by which method 
he is likely tc^ make the fastest progress at the outset, Wc will 
supM^ that he is investigating the not veiy easy, genus Juncus, 
orviR^sb. He meets with a specimen in flower, aod.soon deter- 
its Linnaean Class ancl Order. Referring to the English 
^J$^tany of Smith, he finds at once— t - 


‘Juncus 
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* Juncud acutU9. Great Sea Siish.'' Hexahdria Mondffj/nia, 

KERio Chabacteb .—CaljfiG of 6 leaves, permanent. 

Capsule^ superior, of 8 valves, with 1 or 8 cells. Seeda, seveftb 
Stigmas^ 3. Specific Character.— Stem rounds naked. 
terniinal. General involucrum of two spinous leaves,. Capirala^, 
rapndish, pointed.’ 

But in the Natural System of Lindle}; he stumbles upon—it 
must be by guess or chance— * 

* Order CCXLtv.— Hunceai. The Rush tribe. 

^ ]>iAOBOSfs.—Hexapetaloideous herbaceous monocotyledons, with 
a superior ovarium, a half-glumaceous re^ilar perlanthium, a pale 
soft testa, a single style, capsular fruit, ai^d an embryo next the bilum. 

‘ Anomalies. —Flowers sometimes scarcely glumaceoiis. 

^ Essential Character —Motvers hermaphrodite or unisexual. 
Catyx and corolla forming an inferior, 6-parted, more or less g1uma« 
ceous perianihium. Stamens 6, inserted into the base of the seg¬ 
ments ; sometimes 3, and then opposite the calyx. AntherSy 2 celled. 
Ovariumy 1 or 3 celled, 1 or many seeded, or l-celled ^id S^Seeded. 
Style 1. generally 3, sometimes only 1. jFVtiiV, capsular, 

with 3 valves, which have the dissepiment in their middle; sometimes 
destitute of valves, and 1-seeded by abortion. Seeds with a testa, 
which is neither black nor crustaceous; albumeny firm, fleshy, or car¬ 
tilaginous; embryo within it, i?. Br. (1810 )—Herbaceous plants, 
with fascicled or fibrous i-oots. Leaves^ flstular, or flat and channelled, 
with parallel veins. Itiflorescenee^ often more or less capitate. 
FlowerSy generally brown or green.* 

To take another case, where there can be no difficulty in guess¬ 
ing the Natural Order to wliich the specimen belongs, the reader 
is advised to cximimrc the generic and specific charttctei-s of the 
Malva sylvestris, or common mallow (Monadelphia polyandria), 
of Sir James Smith, with the diagnosis, anomalies, and essential 
character of the Malvacear, or mallovir tribe, of the Natural 
System. • 

These two systems, we repeat, are not inconsistent and anta-^ 
gonistic, like the corpuscular and uwclulatory theories of light, but 
may, and ought to be,*" made mutually to support each other. One 
is the dictionary, the other the grammar of the science. The 
Linnjpan amingement in pmfe«i»flly artificiit]; but it perftirms 

much more than it promises. Artificial systems for the discrimi¬ 
nation of plants are one thing; and, as Sir James Smidi says, ^ tbe 
philosophy of botanical arrangement, or the study of the natural 
affinities of plants, is quite another matter. But it would be as 
idle, while we pursue this last-mentioned subject, so deep and so 
intricate thai its most able cultivators are only leamersy to lay 
aside the continual use of the Linnaean System, as it would be for 
philologists and logiciobS'^to slight the convenience, and indeed 

necessity, 
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neoMsity, of the alphabet, and to sabstitnte the Chinese characbfir 
in its stc^* 

' Amidst our old school of Garden Litemtdie the name of 
JS'vdyn marks quite an «p<u:h^ His Kakndarium Satims^^ or 
Cfurd^9e/s Almanack^ the jMttlera for a muUitade of similar 
productions^ and may even yet be referred to ns a nsefol rcP- 
mind^a Hia * plant pq(taloe^r in your wmt ground’ is what we 
are obliged to ^me to after all. It is now the fashion to rcsua* 
dtate inim long forgotten seed-drawers many df his plants that 
had been shelved for years, as chervil and basil: and attempts 
are being made tb render others more popular, as orache and 
lamb-lettime or corn-salad.* Purslane, we hope, will follow in 
the list of revivals; in Germany it is still in great request for 
spring ^oa]ps. Ourselves, long baffl^ in an ^ttempt to raise a 
crop of skirrets from sesd, found in him the wrmkle which a host 
of gardeners had foiled to supply : ^ March. Sow skirrets in rich, 
mellow, fresh earth, and nmist; and when about a Jinger lonq^ 
piant Ifot one single root *in a bole, at a foot distance.’—I^is 
New Conservatory or Greenhouse was the beginning of a 
series of results which il;, would he very long to relate. His 
tcanslation of the * Compleat Gardener, by M. de la Quintinye, 
chief director of all the gardens of the French King,’ which, 
when * made English,’ he believes to be * first and best of that 
kind that introduced the use of the OUtorie garden to any pur¬ 
pose,’ musthave had its effects; as also his ‘ Acetaria, or Discourse 
of Sallets ’-—proving (even although pickles are included in the 
termf), that a more varied and artistical aallet could be served two 
hundred years back than now, and that our only mode of ad- 
ymcement in this line is to revive old fashions, lyhere is 
OUT list of * sallet-plants reduced to a competent number, not ex¬ 
ceeding thirty^Jivef We may be inclined to refuse the sow-' 
thistle, so * exceedingly welcome to the late Morocco ambassa- 
hor ;* but sui^h a thing as a good salad is now never dished in 
England, if there be truth in the proverb— 

< U insalata non h buon, ne bella, 

Ove non b la pimpiuella/ « 

This pimpernel is Vnir common ^buinet; * but,’ says Evelyn, * a 
fresh sprig in wine recommends it td us as its most genuine ele¬ 
ment’—^which may well accdunt for its being <of so cheering 


^ *Th« Fmii^ 6ell fhem mdad/B dk pritre^ from theu being generally eaten in Lent.* 
1^7 eeftainlv deieive a among the penitootial herbe: The 

etomsillRcthat ha$ admitted tbem it apt to^r^peacori. 

t * 'Hubs.—The aboTti^e and after-fruit of mdoni, being piolded as euaumber, 
aiAe an escetfeiit eatlet * Potato ,—^The small men foih (when about the aiie of 
tii Vrild Gberry) bring piolded, b an agtceable eellrir * 

and 



and esbilarating a quality.* * Sampiet^^'loo, is 
lected:>— 

‘Not only pickled, but crude and cold« when yofing and tenderl^li^ 
aucb as «c may cultiTute and have in our kkenfai-gatdniM 
year round), U », in my opinion, for ita ardmatic iM.other cntUbHm 
nertnes and effect a^inst the apleen, cleansing the peasage% ahagtf^^ 
appetite, &c., so for preferable to most of qur hotter herbs and-sh^t 
inj^redients tiialiF X hkvo oft^a wondered it ' bus not been longp iMno6 
propagated ia the potaaere, aa it it in France, ftom li#«e 

frequently receive the*seeds, which have prospered better and niicire 
kindly with me than wliat cornea from our pwn ooasta* It does 
indeed pickle so well, as being of a more tender stalk and leaf, bvd« 
all other respects, for composing sallets It has nothing like k.' 

We are all acquainted with 

^ One that gathers samphire’ ^ 

half-way down the face of Dover cliff; but how maav of our 
readers know the taste of *the produce of that ^ dreadful * ? 

The samphire business now-o^days must be a, SBElaU Mncem.« 
One or two species of glasswort are sold and pickled ia Noh« 
folk by the style and title of samphii^, but are as false a sub¬ 
stitution as was the fair maid who listed ^ under the name of 
Richard Carr.’ The pickled Salicomias taste of nothing but the 
vinegar and the spices, and altogether differ from that classic 
umbcllifcr the Critliinum maritimum. 

Were it not unfair to disturb tlie repose of so good a man, oae 
would almost wish to raise the ghost of Evelyn to solve a great 
difficulty of modem times—what is the mode of dressing sallet f 
Family quarrels have arisen on the sul^ect; the salad-bowl may 
yet lead to divorces h mensd. With us, an early recollection is 
simple lettuce slired tolerably fine, just moistened all over with 
vinegar, and dusted with sugar; a preparation to be' tried by 
those hitherto ignorant of it. A mode that hns^ been dogmatically 
insisted on, as the only orthodoz^ one, is to wipe each Ibaf of lettuce 
(which is ^one admissible) dry; Aen to bring the oil in contact 
with every part of the surface, finishing with the least dash of 
vinegar and sprinkle of s^t. ^This would be the order of the 
day —pure emd simple, A favourko Parisian top-dressing is to place 
a little flock of fresh-water crayfish on the suihmit of the verdant 
mass; an appropriate garnish fo^, fish salads, and, with ns, imi* 
table by shrimps and prawns when crayfish are not. The azure 
and blue flowers of borage, and the orange and brown ones of 
nasturtium, are grateful to two senses at least; but it is not easy 
to have them fresh on a London sideboard. Faded, they are an 
bad Off the flowers out of Madam’s last summei^s bonnet. Dr* 
Kitchenpr^s cooked salad, mown over with a stratum of uncooked, 

deserves 
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ea a senoua and mrarejudiced conaideiation. Tarragon 

_^ jr, or anything elae which muat predominate^ we hold to be 

heretioed. Salad is good lK>ciety ; whatever is obtrusive must he 
excluded. Therefore we thinh that the quality of the oil is not 
criticised with sufficienh strictness t if it has the least twang, it 
predominates over everything, and you continue to taste it aftar 
it should have been long forgotten. 

At this junctiire our readers will tbanh us for ^roducaw (by 
permission courteously granted) a * Receirtf for a Winter mUd,* 
written many years ago at Castle Howard by the late Mr. Sydney 
Smith. He so lately «(after school*days) used his admirable 
talent for versification, that this specimen of it would he valued, 
even although the Prescription were not—what it certainly is—in 
itself an excellent one ^ 

< TWo large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 

Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

, Of mordent mustanl add^a single spoon-— 

Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times the spoon with oil of LucCa crown, 

And once with vinegar, procured from town. 

True flavour needs it, and your poet begs 
The pounded yellow of two a ell-boiled eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole; 

And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Tiien, though green turtle fail, though venison’s tough, 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serenely full, the Epicure may say— 

Fate cannot hamr me— I have diued to-day! ’ 

To return to Mr- Evelyn—while he gave a helping hand to 
rational improvement, the amiahle senior cautiously avoidell hox^ 
ticultural quackeries ;— e 

^ March. —Sow stock gi]lyflo\'(er8 in the full of the moon, to 
produce double Dowers* Jn the meantime, let gentlemen and l^ies 

who ar« curious truAt 4ittlc by npongenidme,* insuccationa, or medecinc, 

to alter tiio species^^or indeed the forms and shapes of flowers con¬ 
siderably, that is, to render that doubfe whieht nature produces but 
single/ &c.— Katmidarium, 

Evelyn moreover is valuable by bdping us to mark the intro- 
duc^kw of several of our cultivate v^tables. Of * Artiehaux,’ 

^ * Msngoiiixo, to poliok^ painty and Irtsi a to maie it ietter/r— 
Aiiuworih^ # 

‘ he 
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he tells tts (Aeetaria) : * Tis' not yerffVtt^ idnee thhi nohte. 
thistle eame first into Italy, improv’d to dus'magnit^'hy ettl)- 
tore, and so tore in England tw .'di^ tooe oommdidy 4^1d ^ 
crowJis a piece; but What Carthage ytorly spent in tfaein-~«i I^ny 
computes the sum — amounted to sestertiA sAta miUimh—S0S)0(& 
Merling. Note that of the jS^khimA eardon-^ urild and tmaUer 
artiehoak, with sharp-pointed leaves andLlesset head—4he stalks^ 
being tdanched and tender, are serv'd up it la poiveretde (that iSj 
with oyl, pepper, &e.), as the French term is/ Of ‘ Pompej^ 
beloved dish, so highly celebrated by old Cato* he says': * *T% 
scarce an hundred years since We first hdd Cal^bages out of Hol¬ 
land : Sir Anthony Ashley, of Wibni|^ St. Giles, in Dorsetshire 
(ancestor of the Earls of Shaftesbury), being—as 1 am told—the 
^rst who planted them iu«England.* Of the melon he bids us 
* Note, that this fruit was very rarely cultivated in England, so 
as to bring it to maturity, till Sir Geor^^ Gardner came out of > 
Spain; I myself remembering when ap ordinary melon wnn\d have 
been sold for five or eix ekiUinffs* Spinach wu, ‘*by onginal a 
Spaniard.’ Tarragon also *of Spanish extraction y and * the cauly- 
flower (anciently unknown) from Aleppo.* 

Some of our garden esculents are of high antiquity ; asparagus 
was a favourite vegetable with Cato, and onions ere inscrutable. 
Others are quite modem upstarts. Sear-kale is one of these—by 
the present mode of producing it. And a truly British dish it is. 
On many ports of the south coast the inhabitants, from time 
immemorial, have been in the habit of searching for it in the 
spring wiiere it grows spmitaneously, and cnitting off *tbe young 
and tender leaves and stalks, as yet unexpanded and in a blanched 
state, close to the crown of the root. Evelyn, confounding it 
with ‘ the broccoli from Naples, perhaps the hcdmerida of Pliny* 
—[or Athenmus rather ]—^capitata marina et florida^ mmitions 
that' our sea-keele, the ancientand gsowiiw on our ooas|^, 
are veiy delicate.’ But its citi^vatum is a recent ^actice. Mr. 
Curtis, in his Direetione for CuUmaHng the Cramhe nuaitima or 
Sea-hale (1799), tells us,— 

* Mr. William Jones, of Chebea, saw bundles of it, in a cultivated 
state, exposed tor sale In Cbichestor market. In flie year 17d3. I leam 
fnm diiibrent persons that attempts have been made at various times to < 
iltitoduoe it to the London niarfcei8,*'(&«< ineffectualfy. A fcw.yci^ 
sinee I renewed the attempt mysdf, and tiiough it ivae $toi attend 
off the eueeeu I could have vn^ed, I fiattor s^pself it has been 
tha mtotoof making tbo plant so generally known that in futon tbh 
uark^ of the first in tiie wmrld will be duly supplied with this 
most daritoblo artide>* . ^ . 

- Rhttbedb affords fhn fatteii itutaoce of the intrainm and ^ab- 
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lishment of strange bei4bage in our kitcben-gardms. Mr. CuthilJ, 
the well-known horticulturist of Camberwell, with a praiseworthr 
feeling of respect for a senior brother of the craft, records in hur 
Pnutiedl Inttraaiom for the Cultivation of the Potato. &e. &c. 
(1850), that— ■’ 


* Mr. Joseph Myatt of Deptford, a most benevideDt man Do>tr 
upwards of seventy years of age, was the first to eultivate rhubarb on 
a lai^e scale. It is noir nearly forty’ rears siDce he sent his two 
sons to the Borough masket with jfive bunckes—iiof which they could only 
sell three. The next time they took ten bun^es, all of which were 
sold. Coming events cast their shadow before^ and from the small 
but increased sale Mr. Myatt Judged that rhubarb would become a 
favourite. He therefim determine to increase its cultivation, and 
year after year added to hts stock. For his first dozen roots he was 
indebted to his friend Mr. Oldacre, gai^dener to Sir Joseph Batiks. 
They consisted of a kind imported from Bussia, finer and much earlier 
than the pui^ variety cultivated by the Bi^ntwood growers for Covent 
Garde^^ Hr. Myatt had tc contend against many prejudices; but 
time, that universal leveller, overcame and broke down every barrier,^ 
and rhubarb is now no longer called physic* 


The foot-stalks of the 'physioplant are now regarded os a ne¬ 
cessary rather than a luxdry in culinary management. The most 
frugal table can display its rhubarb pudding or tart, in season. 
The dainty has been published at a different rate from the pine¬ 
apple—another bit of a parvenu amongst the respectable fruit 
families. In a copy of the Hortus Medicos Amstelodamusy now 
by favour at hand, on the plate Ananas is entered the following 
MS. note by P. Collinson—the eminent F.II.S.:—‘ S’* Matthew 
Decker first brought the Ananas or Pine Apple into England to 
his Garden at Kichmimd, where I saw them about the year 1712/ 
In the Horticultural Transactions, vol. i. (p. 150), we read :— 


* Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, on her journey to Constantinople, 
the year 1716, r^arks the circumstance of pine-apples being served 
' up in the dessert at the Electoral table at Hanover as a thing she had 
never before seen or heard of. Had pines been then grown in Eng¬ 
land, her ladyship could not have been ignorant of the fact.* 

It would be almost presumptuous in us to'’offer any attestation 
of the gi'cai valued of these Tftuisnctions of the Horticultuml 
Society of London. To mention merely a few of many remark¬ 
able elderly papers—^tbe ^ A&:ount of a new Strawberry, a 
coloured Figure, by Michael Keens [N.B. not Keen\j Gardesler 
,<A IslewoTth f ♦ An Account of Two Varieties of Cherry, raised 
at Downton Castle ;* * Notes relative to the first Appearance of 
the Aphis Lanigera or Apple-Tree Insect in this Countir,’ &e., 
are now impprtant portions of hoijilcultural history. ^ 

^ Of the multitudes who pass through Covent-garden Market 
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six days out of seven, the great majority certainly are unaware 

of the time and trouble that many common esculents have cost 

the gardener. Perpend, for example, the almost twelvemcm&s* 

occupance of his soil by the best vai^^eties of broccoli— 

the vulgar are constantly confounding with cauliflower^ 

\ 

^ When the bright Bull ascending first adorns 
The Spring’s ftir forehead with his golden horns, 

Italian se^s with pmimonioiis liaiid 
The watchful gardener scatters o’er his land; 

Quick moves die rake, with iron ^eeth divides 
The yielding glebe, the living treasure hides; 

O’er the smooth soil, with horrent thorns beset, 

Swells in the breeze the undulating net; 

Bright shells andsfeathers dance on twisting strings, 

And the scared finch retreats on rapid wings. 

* But when three leaves the young aspirer shoots, ^ 

To other soils transplant the ihort^ned roots ;• * 

There in wide ranks thy verdant realms divide. 

Parting each opening file a martial stride. ^ 

■ 

^ When leads the Spring amid her budding groves* 

The laughing Graces and tlie quivered Loves, 

A.gain the Bull shall shake his radiant hair 
O’er tiie rich product of his early care; 

With hanging lip and longing eye shall move, 

And Envy dwell in yon blue fields above. 

^ Ofl in each month, })oetic Tighe 1 be thine^ 

To dish green broccoli with savoury chine; 

Oft down thy tuneful throat be tiiine to cram 
The snow-white cauliflower with fowl and ham I 
Not envy thou, with such rich Viands blest, 

TJie pye of Perigord, oriiwallow’s nest.’— Phytologia^ p. 560. 

The knowing Doctor shows his taste in lauding the preen broccoli, 
despised as they are by cooks because they do not dish so prettily 
as the white. We wish we had space either for verse or prose 
that might let then'eader into the secret of growing seit-kale with* 

out the expense o£ pots orul forcing, and df better flavour than 

with those aids; but the carie of our course of vegetables must 
be lipiited. Otherwise there wefb no less temptation to enlarge 
on leeks and cibbols; * hot,’ says Evelyn, * and of vertue pro* 
lifick^ since Latona, the mother of Apollo, long’d after them.’ 
He adds —* the Welch, who eat them much, are observ’d to be 
very fruitful.’ It is not, however, recorded that Ancient Pistol 
becadie the parent of ^ family of Revolvers in consequence of 
his compulsory feast dunng ^ the Gallia wars/ 

c 2 Fot 
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Pat these, and a host of other thii^s, we must refer to Loudon's 
EvcyelopCBdia Gardening — a most useful compendium—if we 
may caJl so bulky a book a compendium^ which, however, it truly 
is. But for a weekly supply of varied infonnation the Gardener^e 
Chronicle takes the lea<L Dr. Lindley’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee for its merits—but, if more he asked for, observe thd 
free use made of it by 6ecoud-«chQp publications. An amusing 
smd sometimes a valuable pcwtlon of the peper is the * Home 
Correspondence'—a sort of committee of the whole house of 
readers, with the editor jp the chair. Experiences, hopes, disco-* 
veries, crotchets, are herein detailed and discuss^—the more 
modest virtuosi adopting such veils as X. V, Z. or P. Q. R. 
(They are all above L. S. D.) Curious pseudonyms are sometimes 
concoctedone lynx-eyed fellow calls^himself Argo, disturbing 
the memory of the lady who signed Ignorama, and the Bill of a 
certain veteran patriot for the better regulation of Omnibi;*— 
but tlieoe are welcome plums, to save us from eating too much 
plain pudding. There is always enough of solid matter, a suffi¬ 
ciency of pii^ de resistance^ to ballast tbe trifle and the bonbon 
crackers. ^ 

As to the Cottage G&rdenery its contents are more suitable 
for a double-coach-housed * cottage of gentility ’—than for that 
usually tenanted by the labourer. But the only fault in this is, 
that an unnecessarily humble title has been assumed. Tbe genuine 
cottager would hardly spend 3^. per week upon garden literaturej 
whatever he might on seeds wd plants; and his landlord or his 
rector will probably have given or lent him Paxton’s Ca¬ 
lendar, or some other of the many useful elementary books that 
are to be had. It is desirable that the labourer should take an 
interest in, and see, tbe •higher operations of the art; he will 
l^rfonn the lower ones all the l^ter for the apprenticeship. 

‘ though he he likeSj never to have a vinery and a pinery of his 
own to attend to, an initiation into tlicir mysteries will help him 
to treat his children with a plilteful of early radishes, and his wife 
with a dish of out-door grapes; and if she has the self-denial to 
turn them into money, instead of eating tfaehi, she will esteem 
him and them none the lean for ftkai; We have observed in the 
gardens of those labourers whose opportunities are above the 
average of their class, mosl pleaung evidence of the •know¬ 
ledge they have thus acqujied. Just as a course of ^mathe- 
ma^s at Cahibridge would make a man dl the more valuable 
as m fuseountant or a clerk, so, to the horticultural graduate, 

* The fame pstrUreh who, when Mine gmoeleMSToriM laughed at a etatemciit of 
liiif Mud, * hoDourabte meniben in white wautcoatp &ight ha a» meny $» tber cbofs, 
but he was ipeaking HrUiUm* 

digging 
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digging is his dynamics, planting his statics, forced cucumbers 
and kidney-beans bis theory of heat and light—Chinese Nynif- 
phseas and American Victorias with their hotwater apparatus and 
the fountain are his hydrostatici—and the beds of seedlings, 
p^haps, may be his differential calculus, when he finds hour 
•mfferently they turn out from what he had calculated on I 

The amateur who, happening to have a sufficiency of land 
attached to hie residence^ choaeee himaelf to take the eonmteuid 
of two or .three labourers, instead of employing a ttBined jho- 
fessional at a high salary — (waffes might be offensive)—*-is of 
compulsion the most assiduous student of ganlen literature. His 
practice will he adapted to various ends^ according as utility 
or ornament is the object the more desirable in his of 

affairs. Bat his borticujiture is mostly of the composite order; 
he cultivates a garden of all-work. As the celebrated cob¬ 
bler * lived in a stall—that served him for parlour and kitchen 
and all/ so the independent manager arranges a plot of ground 
so as to comprise the convenience^ of orchard, lutcheti^rden, 
shrubbery, parterre, and terrace. And a capital school it is 
for tlie men and boys who are wise enough to look after in¬ 
struction while working in it. Hqw well, too, an avenue of 
standard perpetual roses harmonises with the line of a feathery 
asparagus bed I How little there is to displease in a rectangular 
strawberry-ground enclosed in a frame-work of brilliant low- 
growing flowers, with an outer fillet of box, having openings left, 
like the gates of a Roman camj9, for the appn^ach of the work¬ 
men and the fruit-gatherers I \Vbat pleasant strolls may be taken 
in a wilderness of apple, bullaoe, cherry, plum, filbert, and medlar- 
trees, with an underwood of the periwinkles great and small, 
honesty, and primroses, and with one path at least skirting the edge 
of the fish-pond, from which a pike dinner may always be had! 
His visitors enjoy the combination as much as himself. He asks* 
a city friend which be will have put into his caniage—a basket 
of flowers or a hamper of vegetab^sand the answer is, ^ Both 1 ’ 
To make it perfect in its way, all the spare decoration he can 
afford to bestow upon it siiould tend to make it a wiiiier garden. 
Winter gardening lias bitbejpto been but worked up 

in England. The poet Wordsworth mode this a particular study, 
and we regret that he has died wifliout writing fully on it—unless * 
indeed his MS. papers may contain such a luculnation. He 
used* to speak witli great contempt of the sums spent on donseiv 
vatories, and the neglect of the English winter-garden proper. 
The rose-garden has been so assiduously enriched in France, and 
the dahlia-border heren fretuuse, at the seasons when those flowers 
make their brightest ^play^ it is the fashion for the aristocracy 

to 
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to be resident in their country mansions (so called a non manendo 
we suppose): Christmas has an equal daim on theii presence 
at the family home—and that claim is^ we all know, usually com<*^ 
plied with. If only for the'ladies* sake, then, a bright an^* 
cheerful winter-garden ought to be within an easy trip of the? 
drawing-room at erery ^ ^lace ’ deserving such a title—nay, it 
ought decidedly to be within view of the breakfast-room windows. 

The vast amount of money lavished on conservatories does not 

bring an adequate return to any but Clan AfacForcer. The most 
expensive ones we have seen are so far from the house that they 
can really add veryiittledo the luxury either of exulting proprie^ 
tor or applausive guests. We admit the comfort in severe weather 
of such an additional saloon —when the arrangement justifies that 
designation, and when care and judgm^t regulate the resort to 
it;—but «ve have little more to say in the laudatory line—and 
a good deal per contra* It is the open air that must stimulate 
the languid appetite, raise the depressed spirits, and colour the 
faded clfieek with newly-oxj^genised blood. Were the Crystal 
Palace to be kept up in spite of rather strong pledges, and, as 
some prophesy, to present us by and bye with a wilderness of 
walks meandering through bowers of exotic bloom, it would be the 
most insalubrious promenade in London; the rarer and choicer 
the Flora, the less entitled to rivet your admiration, young ladies! 
On a sultry summei^s day, fairly divided between heavy showers 
and scorching sunshine, you have seen a bottle of claret—or the 
decanter to which it ought not to have been transferred—or a 
carafie of water from the deep well—brought into your dear 
papa’s comfortable dining-room ; before it stood long on. the 
table, the bright glass was dim, and soon down trickled tlie dew- 
drops, running races which should reach the bottom first i well, 
permit us paternal reviewers to whisper that after half an hour’s 
viralk through the frosty air you are the cool claret-bottle, or tlie 
®fhraffe of spring water, when you enter the seductive orchid- 
house. The dew does not run ^ff your encasing integuments, but 
it saturates them. You might dmost os wisely take a walk on the 
floor of the aquarium as here. If you doubt. our word, go and 
stand before th© nearest kitehen-fir^, and see how you will reek and 

Steam. What would your mamma say—^what would Sir-^ 

or Dr.-, who has taken sveh pains with you, think, if you 

were to spend two or three hours in the laundry during the height 
of dib engagement on a washing-day ? As you happen to have 
lungs-nnd a skin, it matters not what you are looking at, as long 
as the atmosphere is the satne—whether at the brightest of flowers 
or the most prismatic of soap-bubbles.y|^ No indoor promenade 
should tell more forcibly on the bygrom^aer, or indicate the dew- 
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point with greater suddenness, than a common sitting^Hoom. But 
in this arid climate, even the camellia casts off its blossom-buds. 
It disinherits its own lovely offspring, and rejects them with as 
decided a scorn, as if it had discovered that it was producing a crop 
of Hygeian pills instead of pure ornaments for innocent beauties^ 
The climate of the orange, not that of the camellia, may do for a 
winter-garden. If ever our admirable Palace of Glass becomes 
a ahowy, ateamy, suffocating Jardin d’lfiver, it will be a capital 
thing for the apothecmes ; such a vigorous <srop of colds, coughs, 
and consumptions will be raised that it will be the Walk, if not 
the Dance of Death, to frequent it. If «11 tales be true, we may 
anticipate the Canter ;—but seriously, we hope never to see 
a comparative bill of mortality of those who take Hyde Park 
exercise in whatever shape within doors, and those who take it 
witliout. 

November and December are not winter, either astronomi¬ 
cally or horticulturally speaking, though they are poralarly con¬ 
sidered as an mtegral part of the dreary season.. Tbe;^ often 
display on their damp and chilly bospm many a* ^ last pale 
blossom of the expiring year,’ which we cannot calculate on as 
likely to be useful to us. The winte^ for which our garden sub 
Jove frigido is designed is the time from the solstice, St. Thome’s 
Day, till the moment when—if we may be pardoned for recurring 
to heathenish phrase-:-Phcebus takes the Ram by the horns, as a 
slight exercise for bis arms previous to bis tougher encounter with 
the Bull. After the solstice the sun is indeed getting upstairs, but 
acris Hyems grasps the reins tightly, and will generally insist on 
driving through the stage laid out for him. To lengthen and to 
strc{igtheu are the respective performances of the daylight and the 
cold. The nearer we get to the conclusion of the real winter, 
the more is a garden felt to be an actvbl necessary of life. 

Wc go to work, therefore, at once, and will fancy—or why 
not sketch from familiar reality?—a most ^capable’ situgtioiiT 
A horseshoe of saddle-hack biHs^ encloses a sufficient concavity 
open to the full south. Of course the tops and upper slopes of 
the rising ground J^elong to the park. The summits are crowned 
with xioblo Scotch ffrs, gcnupic Highlanc|f:Ta- not Yankee im¬ 
postors/ which so much more abound, but true descendants from 
the glorious forests of Braemar—and they have now put on those 
lovely glaucous hues at the tips of their branches which you do not 
see i» spring or summer. Beneath them is a thicket of gorge, fast 
coming into bloom. We descend the heights, wMch are covered 
with velvety grass; nothing but sheep could make the turf so 
cushiony; and here ^ have some Dorset ewes hard at work 
preparing early lamb. \Here and there are a few solitary cedars 
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of Lelmnoti and weejdng birch^treeS) the latter to look like 
gighatic ostri<;b-feathers on boar-fix>sty mornings; for we do not 
wish to forget that it is winter, but to enjoy its beauties and its 
blessings, *0, ail ye works*of the Loid, bless ye the Lord: 
praise him, and'magnify diim for ever. Oye tvirder and summer, 
bless ye the Lord; praise him,' and magnify him for ever/ Ir 
it not brilliant ? The a^ost level rays of the sun are shot into 
a reverberating amphitheatre, whence they cannot escape ; it is a 
whispering gallery for the flirtations of the ^nbeams. And here 
is the wicket in the park paling by which we enter the sanctum 
from without. Wb areo now under a thicket of laurels, and 
emerge again on well-kept turf, with plenty of gravel walks to 
go hither and thither in the bright mornings after rainy nights. 
But even at the edge of the laurels we^have flowers:—coltVfoot 
of two kinds, the scentless white, and the heliotrope-scented, and 
the pink buds of that little bright blue flower which, as some 
people wrongly call it Forget-me-not,*’might riglitly be named 
Herc-f-hm-again. Wc descend this second shoulder of our Alpine 
heights, and the scene, as is right, becomes ever more genial. 
Hardy evergreens only are admissible within the boundaries of 
our enclosure. Everything here must carry a cheerful face under 
adverse circumstances. Any plant, or man, can be full of bravery 
in the hey-day of summer and good fortune. Our search is for 
whatever will make a goodly show, and even bear blossoms, in 
spite of the insults of the north wind and the disdainful looks of 
the sun. The cypress is a magnificent ornament to the gardens of 
the south of Europe; it is respectable in the south of England; 
shabby-genteel higher up the island; in the north, miserable 
and poverty-struck. Of course local circuinstanct's, and especi- 
all;^ peculiar skill and care, can modify the average effects of 
latitude—even within a dcfzen miles of Edinburgh we have lately 
admired some noble specimens; but wherever, in spite of a fair 
ntrial of sedulcras attention, the cypress sinks below the standard of 
respectability, there is no wisc^om in continuing the fight against 
Nature—the idea is to be manfully dropped. We have too often 
groaned over the aspect of cypresses that look^ as if tlieir owner 
were taking earc of thorn ogomst a^ apprehended scarcity of birch- 
brooms« 

England, rich as she is, is ntumually al^uiring fresh evergreen 
wealth. The most hopeful of these novelties come from Japan 
and the north,of China;,and it is remarkable how admirablv 
the productions of those regions thrive in our own climate. A 
great loss to our winter scenery is the non-hardiness of the 
Ceratonia Siliqua, or St. John’s breadi' Its masses of almost 
black evergreen foliage would tell well ^;ainst the bright hues of 

our 
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our hill sides; and its depth of tint is m Ooloiixlestf as fb har¬ 
monise well with any adjoining object. But tOt pine for what 
cannot be ours is weakness. The ilexes are some compensatiom; 
but how they, like fig-^trees that <fo*bear fruit in the open air, hug 
the sea-shore I Near the sea, even hoary cork4rees may he 
grown in England. Aucubas axe useful, but, from their peculiar 
spottiness, they do not mix well with other eveigreens; they 
must be either solitary, or in clumps by themselves. The yeW ^ 
is invaluable, both in a formal and in a picturesque garden; 
a hedge of it may be reared into perfection within four or five 
years, and there is, after all, no such hedges but when clipped 
it is shorn of one of its great beauties as a decorative plants 
its exquisitely semi-transparent pink berries. Otherwise, it affords, 
though with less breadth, the dark relieving mass which the Cera- 
tonia would famish so muSh more boldly. The good old varieties 
of holly ought to be held in reverential esteem. Cc^rtain long 
lanes in the North Riding, bordered with hollies and yews, are 
among the most beautiful bits of winter scenery t that d^ell on 
our recollection. Mr. Wonlsworth’s own grounds* at Rydal, 
though within narrow limits, justified the beautiful lines— 

Those native plants. 

The TTolly and the Yew, endear the hours 
Of Winter, and protect that pleasant place. 

Imagination^-not permitted here 

To waste her powers, as iu the Worldling’s mind, 

On fickle pleasures, and superfiuous cares. 

And trivial ostentation—is left free 
And puissant to range the solemn walks 
Of Time and Nature.’ 

A garden o^vergreens, with the shades nicely graduated, parti- 
culfxrly when the distance harmonises*well, may be arranged to 
have the ideal character of one of Martin’s oy Danby’s imogino^ 
tivc landscapes. • * 

Observe that arbutus, fruit, flofireTs, and foliage, all courting 
approval at once; the dwarf clamps of laurustinus sparkling ip 
the breeze ; and the rosemary, fragrant dew of the sea:—Hhat’s 

for remembrance— 7^"'^ 9 ^love, remember.’ We gathered 
twigs of that, and of the bitter rue yonder, when little —— 
died. ‘There’s rue for you, and Jiere’s some for me.* Pardon 
the mention of the circumstance, but life and death equally come 
to mind in a winter garden.—‘ Yoir may wear pmr rue with 
a difference.’—And here we are gay; is not this beautiful ? 
a large bed of Erica camea covered thriee thickly with rosy blos- 
soms«l The next bed Is now fading, the season is so forward; 
this mass of ChristiuiW i^bces and green-flowered hellebore, fringed 

' with 
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with what men call mnier aconite^ but gods, the new yearns 
oift. This neat mosaic of bright colours is a bit of legerdemain* 
You have snowdrops, hepaticas, Van Thol tulips, hyacinths, cro- 
eoses, vernal squills, and a feW other pretty things, all bedded on 
a carpet of brightest moss, and inclosed in a border of green 
rosettes—themselves the Pride of London in days of yore. The 
assemblage is small, select, ana brilliant. So^ of the coterie 
are slightly forced, and so plunged with their pots * and at dusk, 
a light wooden frame, like a Brobdignagian dish-cover, is placed 
over all to keep out mischief. 

The next thing to display is our darling pet—the work of our 
own bands. In some spots ampng the neighbouring woods, on a 
black moory soil, the self-sown primroses sport into great variety 
of colour; hardly two are to be found alike. They pass from 
bright sulphur, through sad-coloured' neutral tints, to orange, 
lilac, and vivid crimson. It was easy to have a bed filled with 
the proper soil, and at our leisure to search for specimens, trowel 
ill hand, and transfer them io their final site. The mixture of a 
few choice plants inveigled out of cottage gardens, adds brilliancy 
by their more decided hues ; but the best effect is obtained 
when the primroses ore ^Ucen quite at random. There is even 
now (January) a pretty snow, and has been since November; but 
in spring the green leaves will be hardly visible for the variously 
clouded colouring with which they are overtopped. In that sunny 
comer you will find violets in flower, tliougfa foliage only is to be 
seen; the single blue Russian, and the double pink. The patches 
of pulmonaria, with leaves of mottled green, and flowers changing 
from pink to blue, are not to be despised; and here is a charming 
little rarity now coming on, the doable pilewort (Ranunculus 
ficaria) ; it has the usual gold-lacquered petals, with a centre like 
that of the double anemone. * But there are two sftrts of double 
anemones ; those like the double pilewort, in which the stamens 
^ and pistils aes converted into minute petals, and wliicli belong to 
the spring garden—and the ^Kilkenny anemones, in which the 
numl^r of true petals is multiplied, the parts of fructification 
remaining the same. These are a great help Jo make the winter 
gimlpii gay. On a.^^mild forenoon the bees will show yon )iow 
glad they are to find them there. The wood-laurel, the Pyrus 
japonica, and wallflowers double and single, brown and yellow, 
are blossoming in abundance. We have accomplished something 
actual, instead of dreaming about impossibilities. ^Tis^donel* 
cries Thomson; but of the rest of bis exclamation not a word can 
be agreed to— 

< dread Winter spreads I is latest glooms, « • 

« And reigns tremendous o’er the (^nquer’d year. 


How 
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How dead the vegetable kingdom lies! 

How dumb the tuneful! Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain/ ^ 

Not so:—^nothing more easy than to elicit a smile from the grim¬ 
mest of the seasons. Both the red-breasf and the thrush seem to 
enjoy the scene, and express their approval in music. The Water s 
edge terminates our walk in this directioik Limited or artificial 
pieces of water never look brighter and more cheerful ilwn in an 
open winter. An avcniio of standard Portugal laurels—like those 
at Trcntham, though on a modest scale—conducts us to a flight 
of stone steps. A glass door admits us tef a conservatory-passage 
filled on each side with orange-tiees, myrtles, cinerarias, Chinese 
prinuoscs, and so on. Another glass-door is opened, and we are 

in the house again. « ^ ^ 

The extreme geographical limit at which horticultural practices 
have been carried on, is probably marked by Sir Edward Parry s 
cultivation of mustard and* cress, ‘ sallets good for the 9 corJ)ute,’ 
while exploring that most fearful of cwZ rfe-sacs, the Nprtn-West 
Passage. This was certainly venturing to a high, if not a great 
latitude in gardening, and deserves to be remembered as one of a 
thousand instances of the benevolent wisdom habitually exercised 
hy OUT great sea captains.^ Parrys ship is the Ultima Thule of 
kitchen—as well as winter—gardens. 

We may therefore be permitted to take a bold flight thence, 
and alight at once in Iceland. Here we have a country pos¬ 
sessing no mere modem civilization, and we may suppose that 
horticulture has done its utmost, till Mr, Paxton erects a still 
grander miracle over the region of the Oeysers, and that efficient 
boiler shall serve to grow things unseen before.^ At present 
tilitory viands ,arc the choicest of luxuries. Even in the middle 
of summer the inhabitants are exposed to so much snow, frost, 
and cold, as almost to prevent all cultivation* The veffeC(Zvjans ^ 
would have a difficulty in carrying out their dietai^ here. The 
Icelanders, at least, are not given to browsing; they are neitb^ 
long-eared pachyderms nor blatant ruminants. Fish is their staff 
of life. The main •population is ichthyophagous; rye-bread is 
only brought to the table of thp superior clfiss of people. Sir 
William Hooker says:— 

< Many of the houses in the town, ^ well as (tliough more rarely) 
those in Jibe country, have small gardens atftiched to them, fenced in* 
with high turf walls, and generally kept neat and frtib from weeds. 
Cabbages, especially the rutabaga, turnips, and potatoes, with some^ 
limes a few carrots, are a^mpted, but never arrive at any great de¬ 
gree of'perfection. ProbaWy the best garden, both in point of soil and 
situation, in the town, waslhat of Mr. Savignac. Here we had, In 
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the month of August, good turnips about the slae of an apple, and po¬ 
tatoes as large as the common Dutch, Radishes and turnip-radishes 
vtere very good in July and August. In other gardens, and especially 
out of the town, vegetation was extremely Imiguid ; and even in the 
month of August, when the cabba^ ought to be in their best state, 
I was in many gardens where a half-crown piece would have covered 
the-whole of the plant, and where potatoes and turnips came to 
nothing.*— Tour in Iceland, p. 25. 

These difficulties would seem enough to baffle the most expert 

Fairservice that Dreepdaily ever sent ouf. Yet, in spite of all 

this, to show the«»forc^ of imagination, there is extant a native 

work of renown, entitled, The Georgies of Iceland I —‘ a fine 

poem,’—attesteth the reporter I As to the realities, Sir William’s 

account is confirmed by a traveller of 1834:— 

\ 

^ Radishes and turnip-radishes, mustard and cress, seemed to thrive, 
and were looking pretty well in the governor’s garden; but he be¬ 
stowed much care and labour on his little piece of ground, and often 
took ^at pleasure in pointing out to me the healthy vigour of three 
or four plants of the moiintaiu-ash, which (afier I forget how many 
years’ growth) had attained to the height of about four feet, and in 
the possession of which he prided himself not a little, assuring me 
that tiiey were in fact the'^only plants that deserved the name of trees 
within many miles around Reikiavik. The gardens I am speaking of 
had apparently abundance of good soil, and were all in a slieltered 

situation, lacing the south-west • and yet, one knows not why, under 
such favourable circumstances, every tiling in them appeared to be 
languishing. 1 do not recollect that we saw a cabbage-head at all in 
any part of our future journey; and yet when we were at Reikiavik, 
the weather in August was comparatively mild (Fahrenheit’s tlier- 
mometer fluctuating in the daytime from 49” to 63"), and nothing 
approaching to frost occurred^ during tiie short nights. If then there 
he not some other circumsUmce adverse to the growth^of a far more 
hardy and vigorous vegetation, I should be disposed to ascribe the 
want of success 16 mismanagement^ — liarrow^s Visit to Iceland, 

p. 106. * 

Tliere is the rub—which we would try to settle one way or 
another, were we converted to Whiggery and honoured by some 
comfortable commi|jonership in the regions. A dinner with¬ 
out good vegetables is an impcrffict amiir ; still they do their best 
to fill the hiatus :— ^ 

* The governor sat at end of the table, and the Danish Prince 
on bis right hand. The dinner was remarkably well served* up, and 
there was a display of vegetables, poor enough, it must be admitted, 
but such as is seldom met with at a dinner-table in Reikiavik,and they 
were all the produce of the governor's gardm/— Ibid., p. 313.^ 

, ^ Therefore there were no side-dish^ composed of the native 

vegetable 
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vegetable productiong which are occasionally prepared for food, 
such as aj:igclica and scurvy-grass, besides the two or three kinds 
of edible Fuci. A taste of the Lichen Islandicus should have 
been offered to the illustrious and erudite strangers, and also a 
sample of the Sol^ the Fwub pahnaius of Linnssus, whidi 
^cording to Hooker^ p. 37) is eaten * either raw, with fish and 
butter, or boiled down in milk to a thick consistency, as is more 
common with people of property, wJto mix unih iV, ^ U can fo 
afforded^ a little JIout gf rye* The dandelion, too, is among the 
native plants of the island, and would stop a gap, cither as a 
salad or a spinach; we ourselves have^ten^it with relish, in 
of the rebellion of the cook and some Cassandric 
of her betters. 

Contrast with this sad instance of gardening under difficulties 
—^heat being the grand desideratum—the * watered gardens ’ of 
the East, where everything is unmanageably luxuriant, and cool¬ 
ness is the point of perfection for one’s dream of bliss:— 

^ A garden enclosed is mj sister, my spouse; a spring shtit op, a 
fountain sealed. Thy plants are an orchard of pomegranates, with 
pleasant fruits; campl^, witli spikenari. Spikenard and saiih)n; 
calamus and cinnamon, with all trees frankincense; myrrh and 
aloes, with all the chief spices. A fountain of gardens, a well of living 
waters, and streams from Lebanon.’ 

We learn, from Mr. Kinglake, the most brilliant, and, neverthe¬ 
less, we suspect, about the most accurate of recent tour-skctcherg, 
that these scenes remain unchanged since the day of the Wise 
King— 

^ This Holy Damascus^ this Earthly Paradise of the prophet, 
so fair to his eyes that he dared not trust himself to tarrv in her bliss¬ 
ful shades—she is a city of hidden palacea of copses, and gardens, and 
fountains, and bubbling streams. The juice of her life is the gushing 
and ice-cold torrent that tumbles from the snowy sides of Anti- 
Lebanon. Close along on the river’s edge, through seWen sweet mile^ 
of rustling boughs and deepest shad% the city spreads out her whole 
length: as a man falls^t, face forward on tlie brook, that he may 
drink and drink agajn, so Damascus, thirsting for ever, lies down with 
her lips to the stream, and clings to its rusiiiiig^ters. 

^ Wild as the nighest woodl^d of a deserted home in England, 
but without its sweet sadness, is the ^sumptuous garden of Damascus. 
Forest-trees tall and statdy enough, uyou could see their lofty crests, 
yet le^d a tustling life of it bmow, with their branches struggling 
against strong numbers of bushes and wilful shrubs. The shade upon 
earth is blade as night. High, high above your head, and on 
eveiy side all down to Jme ground, the thicket is hemmed in and 
choked up by the interring boughs that droop with the weight of 
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roses, and load the slow air with their damask breath. The rose-trees 
which 1 saw were all of the kind we call damask; they grow to an 
immense height and size. There are no other flowers. Here and 
there, there are patches of ground made clear from the cover, and these 
are either carelessly plant^ with some common and useful vegetable, 
or else are left free to the wayward ways of nature, and bear rank 
weeds, moist-looking and cool to your eyes, and freshening the sense 
with their eartiiy and bitter fragrance. There is a lane opened through 
the thicket, so broad in some places that you can pass along side by 
side—in some so narrow (the shrubs are for eVer encroaching) that you 
ought, if you can, ^ go on the first and hold back the bough of the 
rose-tree. And through*this wilderness there tumbles a loud rushing 
stream, which is halted at last in the lowest comer of the garden, and 
then tossed up in a fountain by the side of the simple alcove. This is 
all. Never for an instant will the peqole of Damascus attempt to 
separate the idea of bliss from these wild gardens and rushing waters.* 
—JEdi/ten^ pp. 392-398. 

Our panorama might be endless—beating the American mon¬ 
sters iflto nothingness; but^’we must hurry on, still eastwEurd, and 
will next take a peep at China. Wc quote from the very inter**- 
esting little volume of My. Fortune, one of the horticultural mis¬ 
sionaries already alluded <. to, and, without doubt, among the most 

intelligent of his class :— 

‘ The gardens of the mandarins in the city of Ning-po are very 
pretty; they contain a choice selection of the ornamental trees and 
shrubs of China, and generally a considerable number of dwarf trees. 
Many of the latter are really curious examples of the patience and 
ingenuity of this people. Some are only a few inches high, and yet 
seem hoary with age. Not only are they trained to represent old 
trees in miniature, but some are made to resemble the foshionable 
pagodas of the country, and others different kinds of animals, amongst 
which the deer seems to be the favourite. Junipers are generally 
chosen for the latter purpose, as they can be more readily bent into 
the desired f^rm; *the eyes and tongue are added afterwards—and 
the representation altogether is really good. When I was travelling 
on the hills of Hong-kong, a fe^v days after my first arrival, 1 met with 
a most curious dwarf Lycopodium, which I dug up and carried down 
to Moeers, Dent's garden. JTai-^ah / said the^old conipradorc, and 
was in raptures of delight. All .the coolies and servants gathered 
round the basket to admire this curious little plant. I had not seen 
them erince so much gratification since I showed them the Old Man 
Cactus ( Cereus senilii)^ which 1 took out from England, and presented 
to a Chinese nurseryman at Canton. On asking them why they prized 
the Lycopodium so much, they replied, in Canton-English,— 04, he 
too mothia handsome; he grow only aUete qnd a leeie every year; and 
suppose he be one hundred year ottk^ he >jnly so high^ —holc^ng up 

their 
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their hands an inch or two higher than the plant. This little plant is 
really very pretty^ and often naturally takes the very form of a dwarf 
tree in miniature, which is doubtless the reason of its being such a 
favourite with the Chinese.’*— Wand&inffs in CAmo, p. 94. 

The great point of attraction to a loi^-tailed gardener visiting 
JLondon would be tbe tiny stages of dwarf succulents in miniature 
pots, which look as if intended to be a4ded to the furniture of a 
doll’s house. It is said, that certain wealthy and kindhearfed 
persons in China buy up the koo-afaoo, or dwarf trees, for tbe 
sake of liberating them, by planting them in the open ground: 
but that the national benevolence does not prevent the m^ing of 
human koo-shoo, or monstrous dwarfs (of which the small-footed 
ladies are a commencing sample), to be exhibited for a horribly- 
earned profit, ^ 

The last kind of garden to which we shall allude is also touched 
upon by Mr, Fortune:— 

* A very considerable portion of the land in the vicinity of Shangfaae 
is occupied by the tombs of the dead. *Ia all directions Ig-rg^ conical- 
shaped mounds meet the eye, overgrown with long grass, and, in some 
instances, planted with shrubs and flowers. The flowers are simple in 
their kind. No expensive camellias, m^utana, or other of tbe finer 
orn/aments of the garden are chosen for this purpose. At Ningpo wild 
roses sotin spread theiiiselviss over the grave, and, when their flowers 
expand in spring, cover it with a pure sheet of white. At Shanghae 
a pretty bulbous plant, a species of Lycoris^ covers It in autumn with 
masses of brilliant purple. When 1 first discovered the Anemtmeje^ 
ponica^ it was in full flower amongst the graves round the ramparts. 
It blooms in November, when other flowers have gone by, and is most 
appropriate to the resting-places of the dead.*—/Atd., p. 330. 

With this beautiful custom prevalent amongst themselves, and 
with the rumour (if it has ever reached them) of the abomina^ 
tions practised in England, the Chinese may well assail us with 
contemptuous and insulting epithets. If tile hcjjrid means o& 
disposing of the dead, which have been detected among the 
* outside red-haired Barbarians ’ 4n London and elsewhere, had 
been found in New Zealand before the introduction of Christ¬ 


ianity, and we hM been innocent of tbem^ we should reproach 
them with tbe foul iniquity as a worse stdln on the native cha¬ 
racter than even cannibalism itself. There yet remains plenty 
of uncultivated space in Great* Britain for gfurdens for the 
dead. What are three-fourths of the sepulchral decorations that 
are seen, hut faint shadows of paganism? Thb um is sheer 
nonsense among a people who do not bum their dead and 
have no aches to pres^e. The genius of the broken column 
and the extinguished ^rch is no emblem of hope. Safco- 

‘ phagi. 
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pKagi^ in all their varieties, are inconsistent iJrith the restitution of 
earth to earth. There ii a beautifU l^nd—if in these days we 
may be pardoned for calling anything in this line a mere hgtnA — 
that on the death of the Virgin, the apostles went, after a time, 
to remove the body, and,* oh opening the tomb where it had been 
laid, found that it was gone; but in its place appeared in fulf 
growth a thick cluster of< bright and varied flowers. On this hint 
be it OUTS to s^aik. Let us remove the remains of our friends 
from the possibility'of being a nuisance and a pollution. Let no 
TOult, nor catacomb, nor niche, be permitted to pour forth through 
its chinks what must sflock the sensitiveness of the most ardent 
affection. Let ns lay what is left reverently in the earth—and 
above the spot let ns spread a carpet of living bloom. 

* With fldrest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, ' 

I’ll sweeten thy sad grave: thou shalt not lack 
t The flower that’s like thy face, ]|ktle primrose; nor 
* The asur’d hare-belf, like thy vrins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 

Out*sweeten’a not thy breath.’ 

Give uSf we say, whenever the appointed hour arrives, no 
nther monument than a parterre six feet by two ; not bung about 
with trumpery dyed wreaths of etemelles and fragile amaranths, 
but plant^ with humble, homely* low-growing favourites— 
the aconite and the snowdrop, to mark a resurrection from the 
death of winter—the violet and the lily of the valley, to join 
cheerfully in the sweetness,of spring—the rose, to sympathise 
with the beauty of summer—and the Japan anemone and the 
chrysanthemum, to carry a smile into the failing light of autumn. 
So best may the corruptible body be rendered up to Nature. 

The example has beea*set here and there—and with beautiful 
^success. The prceincts of the house of'prayer being affection¬ 
ately adomed*ai^ decorously tetsjpected, the bouse itself has been 
further removed from profanation—bas been guarded by the 
smiling sadness and decent quiet of the little region around it. 
Let us be thankful—-and hope that the good course is to be . 
largely pursued. < • 
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Art. II,—1. Tlte History ^ i/ie Reforvudion in Scotland by 
John Knox. Edited by l^vid Laing. 2 role. 8vo. Edin« 
burgh, printed for the Wodrow Society, 1848. 

S. Origines Parachiales Scoti<er*the Ajdiquities^ Ecclesiasttcal 
and Territorial^ of the Parishes of Scotland. Edited Cosxno 

• Inncs, Esq. Printed for the Bonnatyne Club. L, 4tD/ 

Edinburgh, 1851. 

3. Inquiry irdo the Pauf and Praeticm in ^iMiih Peeragew; with 
an Exposition of our Genuine Original Coneistorial Law. By 
John mddell, Esq.^ 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1842. 


^T^HE Wodrow Society, now deceased, desen^sd well of Scotland 
by its editions of Knox and Calderwood. Calderwood might 
be said to be a new work; but a correct and critical edition of 
Knox's History was scajcely less a desideratum. The first- 
printed at London by Vautrollief in 1586-7—was so full of 
blunders that its suppression by Whitgift is scarcely to be re¬ 
gretted so much as that d few copies got into circulation.* The 
next (London, 1644), though superintended by David Bitraanan, 
a Scotchman, and an industrious scholar, is still worse; for it 
abounds in wanton alterations and even additions. As Vau- 
trollicr’s had offended Elizabeth’s High-Church Archbishop, 
BuUhanan’s excited the jealousy of the Puritans. It was their 
tampering with it that moved tiie indignation of Milton:— 

^ If the work of any deceased author, Uiough never so famous in bis 
lifetime and even to this day, come to their hands for licence to be 
printer! or reprinted ; if there be found in las book one sentence of a 
venturous edge, uttered in the height of zeal—and who knows whether 
it may not be the dictate of a divine spirit ?—^yet not suiting with every 
low decrepit humour of their own ;—though it were Knox himse1f,4be 
reformer of a kingdom, that spake it—^they will not parrlou him their 
dash. The sense of that great man idiall to all posterity be lost, for the 
fbarfulness or the presumptuous rashness of a perfunctory licenser*’— 
Areopagitiea, • ^ • 

Such a manipulator as David Buchanan was, however, more dan¬ 
gerous even than a ^ perfunctory licenser.’ A new edition was 
therefore wanted, not only to furnish accurate readings, and the 
apparatus of illustration which modem luxury and indolence 
require, but to restore oinissioifh, cut out interpolations, and place 
the whole on a firm footing of aut];iority. Mr. Laing lias spared 
no pains upon his task. The first four books may now be perused 

as John Knox wrote them between the years 1559 and 1566; 
____—_ 

* Some of Vautrolher’fl leailings are amusing. For * William Gotliric,' be has 
« within gathered^ (p. ^3). fne of the Lollards of Kyle, < Adam Heid of Borskim* 
mi tig/ be trausnutes into ^iwam resde of Uaspbetiiing.* The couspiraton of 8t. 
AadrdCri threw the keys into^be ^ fowsie * f.e. fo^ the castle ditch. Vautrolller 
•ubstitutea ih$ feels sea^ &c. Re#) * 
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and. tbct fifth is reduced to its proper grade of authority as a 
postliuinoas concoction out of his materiaJs. The reader is saved 
all tile trouble of referring to contemporary documents by plentiful 
notes, which he will not mdcise severely for occasional over- 
minuteness. Much as Mr. Lamg has done, however, he is en¬ 
titled to still more credit for what he has refrained from doings 
With sufficient zeal for his subject with all its learning, and with 
an author provocativft of opposition in every line^^ he has not 

turned aside to m^t the hostile multitude nor dUfigured his 
margins with controversy. 

Mr. Laing as^uxim ,us <that Knox was *of all persons the best 
qualified to undertake the History of the Reformation in Scot¬ 
land, not only from his access to the various sources of informal 
tion, and his ringular power and skill in narrating events and 
delineating characters, but also from the circumstance that he 
himself had no unimportant share in most of the transactions 
of those times/ (p. xxv.) But in this no doubt sincere opinirm 
wc caiinot quite concur. A^ccess to information on one side of 
affairs Knox undoubtedly had, and he was no mean master of 
narrative; but in all the highest qualifications of a historian he 
was utterly wanting. His .was not the calm philosophic nature to 
balance counsels, to admit faults in his own party or merits in 
the other. The vehemence of his abuse, his hearty calling of 
names, destroys all .trust in his fairness. It was not even an 
object with him to assume the virtue. Again, he did not know, or 
he despised, the tricks of composition. His book is inconsecutive, 
almost fragmentary—altogether without method. He says him¬ 
self that he was regardless of times and seasons—meaning that be 
was not studious to state events in their right order; but he 
was also very indifferent as to the correctness of his quotations, 
and this even in the case^ of documents which he professed to 
give in full. Such ascertained licences must greatly lessen the 
Yeadei^s general co^dence:—we are haunted by suspicion even 
amidst his often highly aoimal^d sketches of men and of transac¬ 
tions. It is not as a history, in short, that the book is valuable. 

It is as the outpouring of me min^ of one who^wos a chief mover 
and main actor .in of the revolutions that a nation 

can undergo. It is not evel^ great^man that isbmm to act history 
and to write it. The very qualities tha$ fitted Knox for his mis¬ 
sion disqualified him tot sOttingTorfii to posterity the events he 
directed. ^ 

We cannot wonder at the feroi6ity of Homan Catholics against 
him: he earned it well at their bandsr but we have always 
thought the vulgar censure of his violenje by Protestants, Vo¬ 
lant and unjust. We lament as much /is most the destniction 

of 
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of venerable churcheB, and the totaf annihilation of diat go^y 
fabric of a hierarcl^, to our mind the most legitimate as 
as the most seemly diess that CM^r common Cbristia^ty can 
wear; but we cannot place these miitehiefs in oompafism with' 
the benefit which the Ureat Chan^ conf&ned on Scotlaind; and 
the circumstances of the cohhtiy make it probable fhat the 
only alternative was a total demolition or entire testotation, down 
the pride of St, Andrews and the beau^^of MelroSo—let *9^ } 
only Prior and Abbot |mt even Dead and Bisliop perish-^rather' 
than society stand there as it stood before die Reformation, 

Kno^and his coadjutors were no deatrdyers of churches, as we 
have endeavoured to show in a former number.* With paramount 
objects in view—compelled to speak to the passions, and in the 
frenzy of a strife more dea^l^ than war—we must not marvel that 
they could not always restrain what Knox himself Calls ‘ the ras¬ 
cal multitude’ from the work of pillage and demolition. But we 
should be honest. The real Aiemies of ancient buildings in Scotland 
—whether pre-efaristian relic, church* or castle—froiif Arthur’s 
Oven to Kinloss and Kildrummy—have been the successive lairds 
of later ‘improving’ times. To make a ‘dike’ or fill a drain, or 
at best to erect a staring abomination of a new mansion-house, 
the grey ancestral tower was triumphantly blown down with 
gunpowder. The mean bam built as a Kirk by the * heritors ’ 
weR supplied with its lintels and cornerstones from the mouldings 
of the little chapel where their forefathers worshipped. It is but 
fifty years since an Edinburgh architect employed to repair the 
nave of the cathedral at Brechin, still used as a parish-church, 
begged earnestly for leave to remove ‘that useless old tower’ 
which darkened a window. Reader t it is the Round Tower of 
Brechin, of mysterious antiquity—the connecting link' of Irish 
and Scotch history I We believe Scotland was indebted to Lord 
Panmure and the late eccentiic Laird of Skeno* for. averting that 
disgrace. • ^ * 

Tlierc was no dandling into Hfesof the Scotch Reformation, 
no basking in the sunshine of princely favour. The speculative 
tenets condemned by the Reformers were calculated to be popular;, 
appealing to the feeHngs^ and bnngination, aThey were upheld 
by an ancient hierarchy which still numbered^ among its smvants 
men of sound theological learning, *armed with all the wi^pons 
of the schools. Above all, they had the supjMrt of a Cbtti¥ which 
dressed *by that of France, and was not indisposed •to have used 
the argument of ChaHes IX: with the hei^rica. Against such, 
a defensive array mere |lemonstiation^ ofeiro^ 

“ ^ ^ ^ 

See Q. R.. fol. lazxv., pp. 148» 
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SI. Romanism would have been iheffecttial—in fact^ unheard. 
Rut every man listened when the new preachers denounced the 
lazy friars of the next convMt, the vicf^ of the proud sensual 
.prelates, the whole body of die clergy liviil^^ In open violation 
of the vows of their order. Bingher £t^ yeoniaa pridced up their 
ears when the^ were told—^ These am the men who revel on tUh 
tithes, the produce of your toi^ who make rich out of your forced 
purchase of indulgences and dispensations^ who tax ybnr mar¬ 
riages, your christmmgs, all the rites you consider needful'for 
salvation t suck ypu like leeches while in health, and bc^ your 
deathbeds to extort donations; who strip orphans and^idoWs 
bare, rather than the Church should go without her burial**dues; 
who live a life of riot and luxury; who debauch your wives, and 
take youi daughters for concubines I ’ ^Those were the topics that 
effectively stirred the popular mind. Knox himself continually 
mixes and confounds the doctrines of the Church and the ptao 
tice of«the churchmen. Describing tie effect of Patrick Hamil- 
Urn’s martyrdom, be says,— 

* And so within short space many began to call in doubt that which 
before they held for a certain verify; insomuch that the University of 
St. Andrews and St. Leofiard's College, principally by the labours 
of Mr. Gawin Logy, and the novices of the Abbey by the superior 
(Wyuraiiie), began to smell somewhat of the verity and to espy the 
vanity of the received superstitions. Yea, within few years afftr, 
began both black and grey friars publicly to preach against ike pride 
and idle life cf bishops^ and against the abuses of the whole ecelesifuticctl 
estaJteJ —Anor, p. 36. 

On the other hand, we find some of the first agitators of Reform 
by no means prepared to overturn the ancient faith., One of the 
keenest preachers against the clerical irregularities was Friar 
William Airth, a bold nian, after Knox’s own heart, who dwells 
with much delight upon his sermons, and, lamenting that be 
remained a |^ist, ob^rves, ^ But so it pleaseth God to open up 
the mouth of palaam*s own to cry out against the vicious lives 
of the clergy of that age.’ Airth was preacbii^ at St. Andrews 
before all the doctors and masters of the Untvfrsify. The * theme’ 
of his smnion was-«r‘ yjwitie is fiie ktMfogpst of all things.’ His 
discourse was of ^ cursingdread excommunication of die 
Church— « 

"^hpw, if it was rightly used, it was the wa^i tboetul thihg upon the 
of the earth, for it wM the veiy i^paisi^u of man from God. 

he, * the avaride of |mests mad' tiie ignorance of their 
caused it altogeth^ to be vilipewtod. For the priest, whose 
duty and bfflee it is to pray ihr the peo|d^ stands up on Sun^, and 
'dries,-*^Oah Jias lest a spurtill [a pornds^t^ok]; there is a flail 
stolen from beyond the bume; the goodwlm has lost a horn^^spoon. 

God’s 
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God's malison and mine I give to them that fcaoen of t^..g<eaT 
restores it not 1 ” * V.- 

mmrn ■’ **■ '* * 

To show how the people mocked their cursings^ be tol^ a ‘ mmv 
tfile’ of some gossips over their Sunday d^nk^ who hi jetA^ 
< What servant will serve a man^best an le^t i^j^et^^P’ and 
jblved the riddle thus:—^ Know ye not how the biahe]^ lu^d their 
officials serve us husbandmen? Will not they give ns a .lett^ of 
cursing for a plack, to loat for a to curse all that Iwk 

our dyke ? and that keeps our com better nor the sleeph^ 
that vml have Mrse ^illingB of fee, a shirt, and a pair <f $lu>oh ^ 
the yeair^^ Again, the friar—having, as Kno^wpotis, ^ dedai^ 
what diligence the ancients took to try true miracles from false —^ 
proceeded thus :—- 

* Now the greediness of 4 irie 8 ts not only receives false miracles, 
but also they cherish and fee knaves for that purpose, that their chapels 
may be the better renowned) and their offerings may be augmented. 
And thereupon are many chapels founded; as that Our Lady were 
mightier and tliat she took more plea&Jfare in one place t}ian asiother; 
as of late Our Lady of Carsegrangc has bopp^ from one green 
hillock to another. But, honest men of Saint Andrews I if ye love 
your wives and your daughters, hold them at home, or else send them 
in honest company: for if ye knew what^miracles were shown there, 
ye would neither thank God nor our Liady! * 

. ‘ Thus * (adds Knox^ * he merrily taunted their trysts of whore^ 
dom and adultery.^ Another ^boiird’ in a sermon on the Abbot 
of Unreason could not be transferred to any modem pSige, 

‘ But here follows,^ says Knox, * tlie most merry of all.* During 
the imprisonment of Sandie Furrour, Sir Jolu^ Dingwall, ^ ao 
cording to the charity of churcbmen, entertained his wife. .For 
the which cause, at iiis returning, he spake more liberally of 
priests than they could bear, and so»was he denounced to be 
accused of heresy and called to his answer to St. Andrews.* 
The man ^ understood nothing of religion,’ dhd iftet the charges • 
against him with an onslaught on his judges. The first article 
was that he despised the Mass. HSs answer, * I hear mo masses 
in eight days than three bishops there sitting ^say in a p^ear.’ 
Ac'cused, secondly, of contempt of Sacraments: * The priests,* 

qur>th he, ^ are the most rommAn contemners of Sacraments, and 
espociollj of matrimoDyand ‘ th,t he witnessed by any of the 
priests there present, and named the men's wives with wbend they 
had middled’—but {especially Dingwall, who had sev^i years 
to|!:cther abased .his own wife and consumed his substanbe; adouQp;, 

‘ For God’s sake, will .ye take wives of your owi^ that I aim 
othcats whose wives ye |»ve abused may be revenged upon yemf ' 
'Ilien' the *old Bishop of Aberdeen, thinking to Justify lim«|etf 

before 
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before the people, said—Car/, tlum ekaU not know mjf wife. 
Alexander answer^— Afy lordy ye are too old ; but with the grace 
of God I will drink with ycur^ daughter ere I depart. And thereat 
^as smiling of the best» apd loud utughter of some; for the Bishop 
had a daughter marriedrwith Andiew Balfour in that same town’ 
(pp. 36-44), ^ ‘ 

As we may not har^ another opportunity, let us here ^ve a 

fair specimen of Kncnc’s narrdUve, which, partly from the uncouth 

gelling—^for the language is almost En^ish—is not known in 
England so modi as it deserves. We could not select a more 
characteristic passt^ than the picture of the tumult at Edinburgh 
on St, Giles’s day 1558:— 

*Yet would not the priests and friars cease to have tliat great 
solemnit} and manifest abomination which they accustomably iisul upon 
Saint Giles’s dayto wit, they would have that idol borne, and therefore 
was all preparation necessary duly made, A marmoset idol was bor¬ 
rowed nom the Gray friars (a silver pidbe of James Carmichael was 
laid lE^ pledge). It was with iron nails upon a barrow called 
their feriour. There assembled priests, fnars, canons, and rotten 
papisto with tabours and trumpets, banners and bagpipes; and who 
was there to lead the ring but the Queen Begent herself with all her 
shavelings for honour of tfiat feast! West about goes it, and comes 
down the High-street and down to the Canon-cross, The Queen 
Begent dined that day in Sandie Carpet} ne’s house, betwixt the l^ws, 
and BO, when the idol returned back again, she left it and passed in to 
her dinner. The hearts of the Brethren were wondrously inflamed, 
and, seeing such abomination so maintained, were decreed to be 
revenged. They were divided into several companies, whereof not one 
knew of another, ' There were some temporisers that dw, who, fearing 
the chance to be done as it fell, laboured to stay the Brethren, But 
that could not be; for immediately after that the Queen was entered in 
the lodging, some of those that were of the enterprise drew nigh to the 
idol, as wilUng to help to bear him; and, getting the fertour upon their 
shoulders, be^Sh to^udder, thinking lhat thereby the idol should have 
fallen. But that was provided and prevented by the iron nails, as we 
have said; and so b^pan one tdT cry, Down with the tdol! doton with 
it! and so without delay it was puUed down. Some brag made the 
Priests patrons at the first, but when they ^w tfie feebleness of their 
God—for one took hhn by the heel% and, dashing his head to the cause¬ 
way, left Dagon without head or hands, and said, Fie upon thee, 
thou young &int Giles, thy father would have tarried four such I”— 
this conridered, wc say, the Priests and Friars fled faster than they did 
at Pinkie Cleuch, There might; have been seen so sudden a fray as sel¬ 
dom has been seen among that sort of men within this realm; for down 
goes the cross; off goes the surplice; round caps comer with the 
crowns* The Grey friars gaped; the Blaqk friars blew; the jPiiests 
p^pted; fbr such a sudden fray came never among the generation of 

Antichrist 
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Antichrist within this realm before. By chance there lay upon a stair 
a merry Englishman, and seeing the diacomfiture to be v^itliout blood, 
thought he would add some merritiM to the matter, and so cried he 
over a stair, Fy upon you, whoraona, wby have yixa. ^mken order? 
Down the street ye passed in array and wkb great mirth. Why flee 
»ye, villains, now, without order? Turn and strike every one a stroke 
ror the honour of his God 1 Fy, cowards, fy I ye shall never be judged 
worthy of your wages again T* But exhorj^ions were then unpro¬ 
fitable, for after that Bel had broken his ne^ t^re was no comfort to 
his confused army. • "' 

* The Queen Regent laid up this amongst her other tdementos, till 
that she might have seen the time proper have*revenged it. Semh 
was made for the doers, but none could be depteheoded; for the 
Brethren assembled themselves in such sort, in eompanies, singing 
psalms and praising Ood^ that the proudest of the enemies were 
astonied/—^p* 2d9* 

Many excellent persons, with a high estimate of the importance 
of an Episcopal Church, and propo^ional regret for the^esult of 
the Scotch Reformation, are ready to abandon the ^hole body of 
regular clergy as indefensible. They give up monk and friar, 
and would entrench themselves for the defence of the ^ working 
parsons ’—the secular parochial clergy* with its due gradations up 
to ^he mitred successors of the Apostles. But they do not sec 
how the matter stood. The religious houses had swallowed up 
the parish livings. In the course of four centuries the monks 
had engrossed not only the patronage of almost all the churches— 
they were fiot only legally the rectors of them, but they monopo¬ 
list the vicarage dues in most cases also; and the duties, such as 
they were, were discharged by an outlying brother of the domi¬ 
nant convent, or by a poor vicar pensioner ground down to the 
lowest amount of maintenance and a qjtalion quite degraded. By 
this it came to pass that the body of rural clergy was in whole 
districts non-existing, in the rest inefficient and contemptible.*'* . 

How the dignitaries and heads of the seculars filled their high 
station it may still be not imposfible to ascertain. Any candid 
inquirer will of course discard mere assertions and stories, except 
where real evidente from some unsuspected quarter corroborates 
or Alls them up. • * 

* On lliig lubject the reader will Snd very copioua detaile in the Ori^i^et Paro- * 
chidle9 ScotuB —a work named in oor preicnt lie^ but which we hope to review in 
detail yhen completed. We cannot aaopt iotne of the edifor^e genealogical viewe— 
but, apatt from them, the unwearied industry of hie research and elear airangement of 
its often novel fruits well justify the late Lord J^rey’s patronage—^for the cost of the 
printing, ac., was that veteraDicritms last contribution to the wnnatyue Club. We 
are glad that they have allowed extra copies to be struck off jpto bmo pMieo^ and 
would fain see the example fMlowed by all clube of this sort whenever they are foi> 
tunate enough to produce volumes of solid worth* * 

Some 
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Some time before the breaking out of the storm several eminent 
churchmen were labourii^ for the improvement of the lives and 
learning of the bodj. They did not see the full extent of the 
evil, nor suspected with what a speedy and complete retribution 
it was to be visited; hut in their own sphere^ a few, both 
regular and secular, were anxious to raise the standard and to 
remove the scandal. Foremost among these were Robert Reid, 
Bishop of Orkney and Abbot of two north^^ monasteriqs, known 
as the founder of libraries, the introducer of foreign schoolmasters 
and gardeners^ the restorer of the buildings as well as of tlic 
discipline of the cloister — and Alexander Myln, Abbot of 
Camimskenneth, and first President of the College of Justice 
instituted by James V., in imitation of the law itmrts of Prance 
—a rare onion of the man of busineai and man of letters, the 
lawyer and reformer of learning. These and some others per¬ 
ceived the importance of providing better arms for resisting the 
new do(^nes of England and Germany, and they devoted their 
revenues and exerted their influence for the restoration oi letters. 
But the morals of tlie great ecclesiastics weie beyond theii reach 
and aim. An attempt at reformation there would have stined 
up an opposition too fontiidable for so small a minority tti cope 
with. ^ 

The writings of some whom they employed in the woik of 
education give us a very pleasing impression of tliese reioiining 
Chuicbmen, and, at tlie same time, carry more conviction than 
all the exaggerations of their enemies, of the absolute decay of 
instruction among the lower c]ergy--^f^&raruuf studium obhteratum 
penitus {^Richardini exegesis, Paris, 1530). 

One of the chief and most successful of the opponents of Knox 
was Ninian Wingate, a priest and schoolmaster of Linlithgow, 
whose main occupation may account for what seems stilted in his 
, style—not obiected to, however, in his own time. In liis Trac¬ 
tate addressed to the Queen, Pastors, and Nobility (Edin. 15H2) 
—to quote one passage out of many—he thus handles the 
churchmen^ 

^ Your dumb doctripe in c\ dting ceremonies only, keeping in silence 
tiio true word of God necessary to ah men’s salvation, and nut resisting 
manifest errors, to the world is known. What part of the true religion 
by your slothful dominion am! princely estate is not corrupted or 
obsduied? Have not many, through lack cd teachment, in mad igno* 
ranee misknown the duty which we all owe to our Lord God^ and so 
in their perfect belief have sorely stammered ? Were not the sacraments 
of Qhrist Jesus profaned by ignurants and vficked persons neither able 
to persuade to godliness by learning nor ky living? Of the im Inch 
nmikber we confess the most part of us of the ecclesiastical state to 

have 
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have been, in our ignorant and ineroevi yiihth unworthily by you 
admitted to the mlnistmtion thereof. Were ye commanded in vain of 
God by the moutiis of his prcqdiets ajid aposuee to watch attently and 
continually upon your flock and know ^ligently the same by fiiee? 
Or the priaces of the earth yearly rents (as the cUsciples in the 
4)egiumQg sold their lands and gave the prices thereof unto the apostles) 
to the end that every one of you might sj^pd the same upon Lis d^me 
Dalila and bastard brows? And albeit it chance oft to the infirmity 
of man that he fall asldep when he should most wake, and be given to 
pantime when he should most diligently kbour—but yet, oh merciftil 
God I what deadly sleep is this ,that has ^pitfsed you, that in so 
ereat uproar, tumult, and terrible clamour, ye wake not forth of your 
dream I Awake 1 awake! we say, and put to your band stoutly to 
save Peter's ship/—1886, pp. 6-7. 

Since we have introdudnl Wingate to our readers, we will give 
also an extract from his address ^ to the Calvinian preachers /— 

‘ Ye misknow not the Monastic Life to have stood specitfIv in the 
renouncing of the world, and pleasures of the body, not ohiy from 
unlesum [unlawful] whoredom, but from marriage sometime to them 
lesum, to the intent that they might thereby more easily wait on 
prayer and godly study; not refusing ^onest corporal exercise, by 
example of oeAnt Paul, to Sustentation of their bodies. Yet—not- 
witbsranding in our days the same was abused among many in idleness 
and wealthy life, and cloaked with glistening ceremonies of garments 
and such like, more than in true religion— have ye shorn ctssay 
in this matter the wheat together wUh the re/ftes? Why have ye 
knocked down the monasteries^ and principal policy of this reabn^ and 
eoun&efltd the rents thereof unjustly to be appropriate to others f Of 
the which monasteries every one by a g^ly reformationy besides a 
company to wait on prayei\ might have been a college of godly learn¬ 
ing y to the support ojf' poor students* —p. 110. 

George Cone, one of the accomplished scholars whom Scotland 
poured forth from her unendowed colleges to seek fortune and^ 
fame on the Continent in the beginning of the sevdhteenth centuiy 
-^he also a zealous adherent of tbesold faith-^writes in nearly the 
same strain;— # 

* Vulgiis autem nfltura pigrum et iners, nec ccclestibus rebus idoneum, 
ut gravdui aliie siiroudi ot motendi turret, nuaqiiam se* 

curiiisquam in moriasteriorum claustris asylum conspiciens, e5 tanquam ^ 
ill montem sacrum secedebat* Quamprimum veto ex U1& faominum 
fece quispiam literarum levem aliquam notitiam sibi parasset, hujus 
aut illius e proceribus adjutus patrocinio, nil minus qiuim quid saero* 
soncti muneris esset cogitabat; sed veutrem^ replere, syrmata dilatal^, 
et subliuiiora occupare subsellia. His omnibus acoedebat libido im- 
potens, sacratioris vitee^ morumque lues ieteirinuu In multordm 
sacerdotiim eedibus scortum publicum $ pernoctabant in taberuis yjii 
Deo dicati: nec a sacrilege quorundam luxu tutus erat matronarum 
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honos aut virpnalis pudon Quid plum? Celebris ilia populi erga 
religiosos veneratio in ludibrium converse: pro mendicantibus man- 
ducantes died fratres. Et si qum nova ad irrisionem vocabula ab 
otiosis agyrtis excogitoti potemnt, monasticae disciplinss seotatoiibus, 
modo dicteriorum sale et uceto adspersai nihil fuit pensi^ aptabantur/ 
—Cornells de duphei statu Religimis* Bomsdf 1629lf p» 90. « 

But we know from even better autboritj than the contempo¬ 
rary champion of the old faith asrainat the spreading innovations, 
or the Scotch Romanist of the next generadon, what was the state 
of the secular deitgy immediately before the Reformation. The 
Bishops themsdlvos, at the time When the new doctrines were agi¬ 
tating the minds of men, were almost without exception living in 
open violation of their ordination vows; and the most cultivc^ed, 
the most amiable among them, wereiin this respect not a whit 
purer than the others. 

To their secular accomplishments Sir Ralph Sadler, a shrewd 
obsei^^er, writing in the end of James V.’s reign, bears witness:—■ 

< I see none among the lay nobles that hath any agility of wit, gravity, 
learning, or experience to take in band the direction of things: so 
that the King, as far as I can percene, is of force driven to use the 
Bishops and his clergy as Jus only ministers. They be tlie men of 
wit and polity that 1 see here.’— Negotiations in Scotlandf p. 61. 

It was not for such men * of wit and polity’ that vows of tem¬ 
perance and chastity were to be enforced. They were only too 
free— 4 

* They have great prerogatives, 

And may part aye with their wives 
Without divorce or summoning, 

Then take another without wedding/ 

Such of them as were coptented with one woman were esteemed 
virtuous; nay, ladies of good condition thought it no shame to 
live as their avowed concubines, and found the sympathy of 
society not averse to such a departure from the celibacy which the 
Church pretended to enforce. These things are brought more 
home to us in <tbe domestic history of a narrow kingdom:—but 
the condition of the clergv was not materially different in other 
countrioh> of Christtedom, before the Reformation had piodnced 

a change of morals far beyond the widest spread of its doofrines. 

The head of the Scotch hierarchy at its most eventful period 
was David Beaton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, Apostolic Legate 
and Cardinal'—the impersonation of the faults and virtues of his 
age and order. Of a ^ood gentleman’s family, nephew to the 
reigning Archbishop, he was educated carefully at JParis, where 
he continued for ten years, attracted the notice and gained the 
confidence of the Regent Albany, and returned only to fill the 

highest 
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highest offioes of diplomacy and state. His success in life, his 
favour at the Fren<m court, his paramount influence over suc¬ 
cessive xulen of his own country, prove bis ability better than the 
encomiiinis of Archibald Hay, the Princiffal of his newly endowed 
college at St^ Andrews, whose warning however is remarkable, 
*that the morals of all the churchmen of the kingdom depend 
upon him —JEccleeiaaticorum omnium in* regno Se(ni(B moree a fe 
pendet^t, ut « ^uid jpeaxni rationem reddas Christo cu/us vicem 
geris in ed regione, •Beaton was the Wolsey of Scotland* If 
he dilapidated his benefices to enrich his fiiinily, he was also 
a patron of letters and learned mra. *He was sealous for the 
church, and as unscrupulous in the use of means as all the other 
leading men of that age on both sides of the religions struggle. 
Undoubtedly, if he ht^ Uved, the Reformers would have had a 
still harder fight for the victory* He was the leader of society 
and acceptable everywhere* The irregularities of his life were 
not censured until the shout of the Reformation was h^^rd to 
call to account ^ the dumb dogs of filsbops.* Men dook^ upon 
him as the able statesman, the lord of princely revenues, the most 
powerful person in tbe^ingdom-^M anything but the mere eccle¬ 
siastic and man of God. The popukr indignation against the 
judge and executioner of Borthwiw and Wishart has overborne the 
sympathy that must have otherwise attended the murder of the Car¬ 
dinal. He lives in Scotch story as * the bloody beast/ the profligate 
sensualist, that Knox has painted him. A^recent writer, Afr. 
Lyon, tells us, ^ as to Beaton’s mistresses, the number would 
appear to be immense, if we could trust the peasantry of Forfar¬ 
shire, who ]point out half the towers in their county as having 
been the residences of these ladies.’* This very charitable Pro¬ 
testant proceeds to treat the Cardinal’^ breach of chastity as, at 
worst, a matter of doubt; and another, bolder still, afliims speci¬ 
fically that ^ he was a widower previous to his entering into holy, 
orders.’ There is, however, no foundation for the assertion that 
he was ever married. He lived With a concubine, the daughter 
of an old baronial house, during the greater parUof his life; and 
she survived him Ibr thirty years. The ofispring of that connec¬ 
tion were numerous ; some of the sous were Signified chuiohmeu 
—others laymen, who founded families in Fife and Angus. 

* History of St. Androiri^ JSdin., ]84S. _ Mr. Lyon i« a olorgymon of the Eiibcopal 
Cburcb ill Scotland, which he lovee well, if not wisely. While he endeftFour* to pal¬ 
liate the flagrant immorality of the prelates of the titiM of the RAbrmation, the real 
destroyers of the Church, he takes upSpelman'eold position, and thinks he has proved 
tlmt the special vetigeanoe of Heaven lighted on all who were partakeis of her enoil, 
and that it was shown in the yolent death of each individual or Mlie failure of his 
male Asuef This lost theory* at all events^ is a mere dream. Look either toj^the 
Jtnglish or the Scotch Peerage book at the present hour. 

Three 
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Ttixee of these ppentlemen had letters of legitimation imder the 
Great Seal on the 4th Notember, 1589. For not less than four 
of their sisters, all taking their fathei^s name and all in recorded 
documents setting forth his stjle and rank os honouiable to 
them, large dowers foand matches among the best of the Scotch 
nobility and gentry. A capital picture of Beaton, unknown td 
Pinkerton, formerly in *the Scots college at Rome, now hangs 
on the walls of the Roman Catholic College at Blairs in Aber¬ 
deenshire. It is in his doctor’s bonnet—piwinted probably before 
be obtained the cardinal’s hat; but tbe brown hair is slightly 
silvered, and the whole** aspect bespeaks a man past liis ^outb. 
His broad brow and dark eye, clear northern complexion, and 
high features make up on the whole a remarkably handsome 
face, witfi an undeniable air of nobility and command, but not 
without a dash of sensuality. 

The chair of the murdered cardinal was filled by John 
Hamilton, natural son of the first Earl of Arran. Mr. Laing 
says, his catechism, printed at St. Andrews in 1.552, ^exhibits a 
solitary effort on the part of the Homan Catholic clei gy 1o 
convey spiritual instruction, and is most crcilitable to his memory,’ 
p. 124. This Archbisho}) lived openly with tlic wife or widow 
of his kinsman, Hamilton of Stenhousc. That lady, known as 
‘ Lady Stenhouse,’ or ‘ Lady Gilstown,’ affected no concealment. 
Among the goo<ls and chattels inventoried in her testament, con- 
firmod at Edinburgh in 1675, are specified three grants of legitin 
motion in favour of as many bastard children by bis (jiace. 

Contemporary with Beaton, and assisting in his efforts to put 
down the new doctrines, was William Chisliolm, Bishop of 
Dumblanefrom 1527 till 1564. Knox styles him the ‘incestuous 
Bishop of Dnmblane,’ p. 68, We know from a more unpre¬ 
judiced authority that, * being a great adversary to the new 
Reformation, he attenated the episcopal patrimony of this church 
to a very singular degree, most of which he gave to his 
nephew, Sir James Chialiolln of Cromlix. He likewise gave 
great portions to James Chisholm of Glassengall, his own natural 
son, and to his two natural daughters, one oPwhom was married 
to Sir James Stirling of Keir, ai^ the other to John Buchanan of 
that ilk .’—Bishop KeiiKs Catalogue of Scotch Biehope. 

Robert Stuart was elected Bishop of Caithness in 1542. He 
was brother of the Earl of Lcnncnc, Damiey’s uncle, and eventu¬ 
ally Earl of Lenndx himself; and had tlie bishopric and other 
chun*h preferment merely os convenient provision for his main¬ 
tenance. It is doubtful if he ever received ordination; but he 
did not scruple to concur in consechitifig a bishop. He kad in 
^edAy life a natural daughter—married to Robert Atddjo; and after 

the 
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the Reformatimi he took to wife the profligate and impudent Eli-* 
zabeth Stewart, the daughter of the of Atboll, who divorced 
him on the pleaof impotence, that she might marry her paiaiiMHir 
Arran, the KingV minion. 

In those times of brooding revolution the bishopric of Ross 
Vas held successively by several men of eminent qualities* 
Davirl J^anter, consecrate in 1546, ^a person/ says Bishop 

Keith, * of most }K>lite education and excellent parts/ was one of 
a family of statesmen and scholars. Knox admits ^the public 
report of his learning, his honest life, ai^ his fervency and 
uprightness In religion’ (p. 105), thougli at a later period, when 
he finds him in the ranks of his opponents, he calls him ^ thiU 
bclly-god/ and says * he departed eating and drinking, which, 
together with the rest tha> thereupon dep^Kis, was the pastime of 
his life.’ P. 262. Sir James Balfour styles 4iim a * notable adul* 
terer,’ and Mr. RiddoU, in his ^ Remarks upon the Peerage Law 
of Scotland,’ unfortunately supports jtbe testimony of Balfeiir, and 
further connects the bishop with one of the strangest and darkest 
stories to be found even in Scotch family histoiy. Buchanan gives 
the first act of the tragedy. William, the third Lord Crichtoun, 
in revenge, it is said, for the debauching of bis wife by James III., 
devoted himself to captivate the King^s youngest sister, Margaret, 
a princess of great beauty, with the temperament of her family, 
et consttefudine fratris injdmem. He succeeded in his purpose, 
and ttip fmit of that amour was Margaret Crichtoun, a lady who hi** 
herited the passions and misfortunes of her lineage. She was wedded 
successively to two citizen burgesses of Edinburgh, and thirdly 
to George Earl of Rothes, by whom she had a lax^ family. She 
had lovers besides, and among them Patrick Prater, Abbot of 
Cambuskenneth, S^retaiy of State, first scholar and diplo¬ 
matist of his age. Itwas the brave faibion then in Scotland to give 
children the name of their real or suppoMd fedter, not of him quew^ 
nuptifB denwTistrantf and, of the oitepriDg of ihia^tercourse be¬ 
tween the royal Countess and theaaccomplisbed Abbot, one was 
David Prater, afterwards Bishop of Ross. He was carefully 
educated and lauiibhed into the world by the Ahbot, whom he 
succeeded in his office of Seevetary as Well as in his power 

of wielcUng that useful diplomatic Latin which the leaded 
Ruddimra so esteemed. It would have been atrange i^ 

come of such a race, he bad proved a model of ccoitinence. But 
we may surmise that a MS. authority, quoted by Mr. Riddell, em 
in a generation, when it asserts that * Margaret Crichtoun was 
^Torced by George Earl of Rothes, became when he is ambas¬ 
sador she had a bainf to Prater Bi^p of RosSr’ (^Bemarks^ 
p. 183.) Of tb» divorce itself there is no doubt; but the pam- 
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mouT, it must be hoped, was her old lover the Abbot of Cambus-* 
kenneth, whom the chronicler confounds with their son I—Ano¬ 
ther Bishop of Ross, after a yery short interval, was the well- 
known John Leslie, the faithful servant of Queen Mary and the 
elegant historian of his ^country, a person so admirable in all 
other respects that his breach of his ordination-vows shows both' 
the sad effects of the example of a whole society and the danger 

of making a law so hard upon human nature that the sympathies 

of mankind are in favour of breaking it o 

Patrick Hepburn become Bishop of Moray in 1535. This 
was the ‘ Pt'elate or pi^Iates’ peer/ of whom, while Prior of 
St Andrews, Knox relates the * merry bourd’ which'we have 
not ventured to reproduce. He was the son ^f an Earl of 
Bothwell before that name had becom^hateful t<\Scotland. He 
held the office of Secretary for some years, and rich benefices 
in the church. But he is chiefly known as the Bishop who 
retired his northern castle-palace 'of Spynie, and set the 
Reformation at defiance—in this more honest than most of his 
contemporaries, who complied with the change of religion that 
they might continue to hold their benefices and legalize the chil¬ 
dren of their concubinage.** lie lived long enough to dilapidate 
his great Bishopric and to provide for a very large family, whose 
sev^ai legitimations stand on record. 

The last of the ante-reformation bishops of Argyll was Robert 
Montgomery, a son of the first Earl of Eglintoun. He was pro¬ 
moted to the see in 1531, and on the 9th of July, 1543, letters of 
legitimation under the privy seal were granted in fa^uur of 
Michael, Robert, and Hugh Montgomerie, * bastard sons of the 
reverend father in Christ Robert Bishop of Argyll.’ 

The Bishop of Galloway of those times was a person of greater 
notoriety—namely, Alexander Gordon, brother of the fat Eail of 
^Hui^Uy who was •smothered in his armour at the field of ^ 
Coirichie. He was early thrust into several good benefices, and 
held by tums the Abbacies of icolmkill, Inchaffray, and Glenluce, 
the Bishoprics ef Caithness and of the Isles, and the Arch¬ 
bishopric of GJasgow. These successively slipped from him, 
and he was at length c?ontent to take the see of Galloway with the 

airy dignity of Archbishop of Athens. However otheiwise un- 
episcopal, he was not one of fCnox’s dumb dogs. Calderwood 
has preserved a sermon preached by him in the High Church of 
Edinburgh in *1571. He was to admonish the citizens to put up 
prayers for Queen Mary. Hear the Bishop:— 

^ She Is & lawful magistrate, seeing her father was a lattful king, 
omf her mother likewise an honourable princess, and she bom in 
lawfiil bed. This for the pioof of my argument that she ought to be 

prayed 
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prayed for. And further, all sinners ought to be prayed for. If we 
should not pray for sinners, for whom should we pray—seeing that 
God came not to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance ? St. 
David was a sinner, and so is she; St/David was an adulterer, and so 
is she. St. David committed murder in slaying Uriah for his wife, and 

a did she. But what is this to the matter? ... Is not my Lord of 
orton on their side? Is not my Lord of Argyll on our side ? Nay I 
brethren, nay I for I confess myself, yea, this* tbul carcase of mine, to 
be most vile carrion and altogether given to the lusts of the flesh ; yea, 
I am not ashamed to s^ the greatest tnimper in all Europe, until 
such time as it pleased God to call upon me and make me one of his 
chosen vessels upon whom he lias poui^ the spirit of bis Evangel; and 
as candles when lighted are set upon high places, so shall I show the 
gifts God hath given me among you/ 

This frank p^Qelate was Queen^s man or Kingfs man as each 
party was in power; he joined the Reformation that he might 
marry Barbara Logie, bis mistress, and make bis children by her 
legitimate; but loved the benefices of the old church well ejfiaugh 
to transmit them to his sons, two of^ whom, one aftdr the other, 
held his bishopric of Galloway, and two others successively got 
possession of his secularised abfa^y of Glenluce. 

Of the Bishops of Dunkeld, Gawin* Douglas, the high-bora 
scholar and poet, having lived according to what might then be 
called the licence of his order, died in 1522. George Crichtoun 
succeeded him, man,’ says Archbishop Spottiswoode, ^ nobly 
disposed, and a great housekeeper, but in matters of his call¬ 
ing not very skilled.’ It was he who said to one of his vicars, 
whom lie was persuading to leave his reforming opinions, that ^ he 
thanked God he knew neither the Old nor the New Testament, 
and yet had prospered well enough all his days.’ 

The labours of Uie Spalding Club b&ve made ecclesiastical 
students well acquainted with the successive prelates in the see 
of Aberdeen. During the half-century precedifig Reformat 
tion it was held by some of the most remarkable men whom 
Scotland has produced. Bishop William Elphinston was a 
Churchman aiter the antique model. He wa» a lawyer, a 
statesman, and a courtier of the highest influence and power, yet 
norer sacrificed his diocesan duties to scculoC cares, nor allowed 

the iashion of the court to secularise his life and habits. * With 
maimers and temjperance in his own |lerson befittixlg the primitive 
ages of Christianity, he threw around his cathedral and pidace the 
taste anfl splendour that may adorn religion. He* found time, 
amidst the cares of state and the pressure of official duties, to 
preserve the Christian antiquities of hiS diocese, and to collect 
the memories of those ohl servants of the truth who had run a 
course similar to his own, to renovate his cathedral service, and 

to 
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to support and foster all good letters/ The breviaiy of Aberdeen, 
compiled as well as printed by him, in 1509^ when printing waa 
not a commonplace operation, will serve as an enduring me¬ 
morial of his worth; and his picture, preserved in the college of 
which he was the munificent founder, perhaps the oldest portrait 
in Scotland, fixes in our memory the great prelate and minister 
state, as the thoughtful, devout, and even ascetic churchman. 

Gawin Dunbar, consecrated as Bishop of Aberdeen in 1519,- 
\fas a lawyer and politician like Elphipston, and, like him, 
munificent to his church and diocese. As the builder of the 
bridge across tlie Dee, which has already seen the downfall of so 
many modem toy-bridges, and as the careful executor of Elphin- 
ston's undertakings, his memory is still held in respect in the 
stately old city which owes so much to him. lie was a zealous 
assistant of the Cardinal in suppressing heresy, and no more 
scrupulous as to the means than was customary in that age. His 
mixture with the crooked politics of tliat unprincipled court 
sufficed to secularize him, stud, however wc may doubt the testi¬ 
mony of Knox concerning * the old Bishop of Aberdeen/ the 
impudent allusion of Furrour to,his daughter, Mistress Balfour 
(suprd, p. 38), plainly pointed to what must have been a c oinmon 
scandal. 

In 1546 William Gordon, a son of the noble family of Huntley, 
was made Bishop of Abenlcen. Bishop Leslie, who was one of 
his chapter, describes him as * a prelate of good living’—maiLing 
that his own standard of good life in a bishop was not lofty. 
The records of the see, in bis time, arc full of signs of the ap- 
proaibing storm. They show us steps made in two directions. 
There are a few feeble efforts by churchmen to meet the popular 
clamour for reforming the lives of the clergy—to iumish instruo 
lion and especially preaching to the people—to set their house in 
order. On the otiiex hand, it was felt that the fabric was tottering, 
and the Lords of the Church rushed eagerly to scatter some of 
the booty amrnig their famil^jes and kind^, and a part to make 
friends of ‘ th^ Mammon of Unrighteousness.’ The Registers of 
Aberdeen are full of charters and leases, contrived for dilapidat¬ 
ing the benefices id the acc. ^ still more notable document of 

Bishop Gordon’s incumbency, however, is a really respectful and 
affectionate address to himt by the Dean and Chapter (dated 
January 5, 1558) urging— 

< Imprimis] that my Lord Bishop cause the kirkmen within his diocie 
to toibrni themselves in all their slanderous manner of living, and to 
remove their open concubines, as well great as small. SkeundOy tliat 
his Lordship will be so good as to show edi^cative example—in), special 
ih removing and dlscliarging himself of the company of the gentle¬ 
woman 
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* 

WooMa br whom he la greatly shuidered; which be don^ 

divene (hftt apre partoeie say they cannot aooept counsel and cor* 
section of Ukn which will not cor^t himself/ &c. 

Aterd^j Izi. 

It is sonurkable that Lindiayi.in his Urdgedie of the CardinaU^ 
he means to rake up evei^ ground of reproach against BeatoDy 
omits all allusion to breaches of chastity. ^ \Ve cannot doid)t the 
cause. The offence was so common that to dwell upon it would 
have lowered the tone of horror with which the poet widhed to» 
surround his subject. Among other results of the snperior edncar 
tion of churchmen, and that citizenship qf the*world which then 
belonged to them, it had come to pass that great prelates^ directing 
the business o f state, heading factions, often leading them in 
the field, appc»M| to be unfrocked, and ceased to be iiegarded as 
ecclesiastics. I^cas not oAly, however, nor even dbiefiv, by this 
entire secularising and violation of their vows that the clergy 
alienated their flocks. Thrpugh several centuries the en^ons of 
the Church had been steadily increasing, Offerix^ origiflally 
voluntary had been converted into dues of which she compellea 
payment. Money was exacted at all great feltivals; a heavy tax 
was levied on every event from baptism m burial; even afterwards 
the heavy hand ol the priest was there. If the deceased was 
wealthy, the *quot of lus testament’ formed a large deduction 
from the sucresbion. If poor, still ^ the heriot and the umaist 
cloth,’ t, e. the best animal and the richest gannent, were taken 
fioin his widow and orphans * ior pious uses/ 

But of the innumerable evils of a system which forced the 
people to regard the Church as an extortionate oppressor, p^ 
haps the gieatest was tlie state of the law of matxiage. Per¬ 
sons withm eight degrees of consanguini^—in othi^ words, 
who had had a common greaVgreat-<gracidfather, or great-great¬ 
grandmother—might not legally wed. But it was not the relatioa 
by birth alone that barred marriage. It was forbidden also to 
parties within eight degrees of aflimty—^that is, to those whom 
marriage, or even an illegitimate intimacy, connected within 
those degrees. The prohibition was farther extendcH to all coming 
within the same degrees of oath other throng spiTttnal relation^ 
or that created by baptism—wliich affected not only tlie wide 
cousinhoods of the bafftieatus —but the connexions 

arising from the relaticxn of godfather and godmother, as such, ip 
regard tfi eacli other. The effects of such a tyranny must have 
been felt doubly in a country so narrow and so distant as Scotland. 
The Archbishop of St. Andrews, wiitin^^ in 1664 for the infoiw 
mation of the Pope, stated that such wa^ the cousinship among 
the Sdotek families, it was almost impossible to find a malck 
vot. Lxxkix. KO. cuavij. x for 
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for ime of food birth (hoMsta vd gmerotm famUui) that riioald 
not eome within scone of the promldted decrees. The evil of 
this, my* the Archbishop, is that * men nutty on the prconise or 
hope of a dis|}ensstum to bet procured afterwards, but, tiring of the 
connexion, either divorce their wives, or at once put them awaj 
under pretext of the want of dispensation, said UHdr iaal^ty to 
afford the wxpense neoessery for procniing one/ It was not to 
be eapeoted that bis Gcace ahoold dwell on the real bardebip 
of that expense. 

Marriage became in fact a temporaiy ooatraet, or worsen a 
bargain from width either party might break at pleasnxe. It was 
in theory indisscdnUe; bnt when bofo sponses <xr eith^ tired 
of the bond, nodiii^ so easy as to find or »ta|||ian impecfiment 
which proved it ni& from the heginniiig. an uncommcm 

chance the man and woman were not themselves within die forbid¬ 
den degrees-xcousins not more than eight times removed—^it was 
hard if it conld not be shown, by such witnesses as were used in 
the Consistorial Ccnirt, that cme of die two had had intercoarsc 
lawfully or sinfully, or was connected spiritually, with a person 
related within tboiib degrees to the other party. If tucA proof was 
not ready, che fiekle party had the recourse oi suing for a separa¬ 
tion on the ground of misconduct subsequent to mairic^. The 
evidence was of the vilest description, and those ccmsistorm judges 
satisfied themselves with * saving the law,’ promulgating old bro- 
cards of unquestioned principles, and leavmg die parties to pat 
in a show of proof that might warrant their application. In theii 
hands the church courts became the conuncm marts for matrimonial 
/oba. To them appealed the profligate husband—eager to be 
flee to lure some beauly whom he bad found he coulcl not buy 
except by a wedding ring. By their help the conrtier, the Angus 
or fiothwell, threw ask^ the obstacle that came in the way of 
an ambitious allimcp. But weary wives were as ready in this 
line as weary husbands. The monstrons state of die law unsexed 
woman; and ladies of goodfCondition, aud living in high society, 
not only sued divorces against their husbands, but impudendy 
set forth their own guilt a^ shame as the gonmd of them. 

Mr. Riddell, iHiS chapter of much enriotu oonaivtoxi^ learning 
appended to his latest wwk on flotich Peerage Law, has com¬ 
mented in detittl upon some of thtroaiuet e4l^re$ that iUustanste 
the procedure and effects of such amts. This eminent legal snti- 
who knows but too well the secret history of families three 
ccqiplles ago, says *tU>thilig can be conceivea more loose and 
ikq^ved than the state/>f society in Scodand before the Refonno/- 
tim;’ but be might safely have added,/mdyhr hug t^terwarda-^ 
for reformation of natioi^ nuamers is no sudden thin^, sod the 

mischievous 
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mbcHevouft omchineij of the conrtf of the old Officiids was freshly 
revived in the oofurts of the venemUe ^SuperintendeDts’ and the 
more formal judicature of the * Commissaries/ 

The evil pervaded all classe^ but the highest ranks are most 
promineiit in the records of shame. * 

« The altiaiice of James IV. with the daughter of Henij VIl. 
seemed made under the happiest auspices,dSo give peadb and union 
to the two kingdoms; and so at length it came to pai^ but not as 
men devised. Maigaipt Tudor was married at thirteen. Her 
progress into Scotland and her reception by the gay and gallant 
James had more of chivalrous and rolUantib splendour than 
usually attends royal spousals. While the King lived, though 
he was not altoa^her uxorious, Margaret never attracted scandid. 
She had borne mm three ^ns (two died infants) and was about 
agedn to become a mother when widowed by the fatal field of 
Flodden. She was then not twenty-four. In less than a year 
after the King’s death—in iittle more than three months aftej the 
birth of their son Alexander—she fiiarried Ang^s, a hanSsome 
boy. Margaret was fair and buxom, and might almost have been 
called beautiful if we did not find from even Hie rude portraits of 
that age that her countenance was devoid of delicacy and feminine 
expression. She was covetous of power and of money, like her 
brother and her father, and not without talent for business. But— 
true sister of Henry VIII.—all conhideiations of policy were thrown 
to the wind under the influence of passion. She bad sacrificed 
her sway in Scotland, as guardian of her son, to gratify her sudden 
love for Angus ; and when she tired of him, she threw away 
the support of England and her brother by her open amour with 
the Regent John Duke of Albany. It is said they meditated 
marriage, though Albany, like herself, was already married. 
But tliat proceeding was too tedious. ^Who next occupied her 
afiertions after the Regent’s estrangement and fd>sence, we do not 
learn; but in 1524 she became desperately smittA with young 
Henry Stuart of Avondale, and resglved at all hazards to marry 
him. Angus for some time opposed her desire^ for a divorce, 
but at length yielded, and furnished the rc^quisite evidence of 
his having * been pre-contracte^ to a gentlwoman (a daugfaier 
of Tvaqaair)Awho boro a. ^bild in him before Iir miu-ried the 
Queen ; and so, by reason of the pro-contract, he could not be her 
lawful husband.’ The sentence of nullity was pronounced by the 
Cardinal Bishop of Ancona on the 11th of March 1527; and 
we are not surprised to leam that the Queen’s agents at ^me 
pinffues expectant propinas^ ita quod omnee non pommt esfiF* 
tetdari cum 600 ducaiibt^.* The Queen lost no time, and on 

* Onginal leuev to Albany, in the Archivet da Roysume at Parti. 
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the 2nd day of April she gave her hand to Henry Stuart, 
afterwards Lord Methven, whom she tired of almost as soon as 
she had done of Angus. They lived on for some time unhappily 
enough. Henry VIIL was mu^ scandalised by his sisteirs 
licentious use of matrimbny 1 But Margaret had no weak scruples. 
She determined to be free to many a fourth time, and for thih 
object had^reeourse once more to the Church courts. She was 
able to prove that Methven was cousin, eight degrees i^moved, to 
her second husband Angus ; and upon the plea that this con- 
btituted an affinity between her and Methven, she demanded to 
have her third ma^iag#set aside. The Official, either yielding to 
the imperious woman, or satisfied of the fact that they were 
within the forbidden degrees, pronounced a^ecree annulling 
that mciirlage, which is found written and registered in the 
extant \oluinc of the record of his court. Her son, the young 
James V., however, stayed its promulgation, and prevented the 
additional disgrace to his family. Margaret died three yec*us 
afterwards. 

Upon these divoiws Mr. Riddell raises some curious specula¬ 
tion. We find thawAngus married again as well as C^cen Mar¬ 
garet. It may be canvexient to suppose that ‘ the gentlewoman 
who bore a child* was dead, but that is not known, and i^ not to 
be presumed merely from the fact of his new marriage. The same 
machinery used before might sert e him again. lie might show 
that some unsuspected coiisinsliip existed between him and the 
‘ gentlewoman,’ or that he had had at some still earlier date a 
criminal inteicourse with some third party sib to ‘ the gentle¬ 
woman.’ Such evidence was to be had for the buying, and then 
‘ the precontract’ disappeared. 

< Granting this solution,^ says Mr. Riddell, ^ in what a strange pre¬ 
dicament Angus and the parties would have been, tliough doubtless not 
incapable of Ijein^ rescued from it by the devices and venality of 
lawyers. Ilia mairiage with the Queen would then have turned out 
to be lawful, and after proper ]^ocedure still valid and binding—winch 
at the same tim'"—the Earl surviving the Princess—would have re¬ 
spectively aniiulltKl those they latterly contracted. Ilow all classes 
mubt have been niose or Jess coijtaininaied by such example of the 
upper! But a still more material reflection suggests itself from this 
and the general unhinged condition of individual,—what a number of 
bastards ttere must have been V — Riddell^ p. 474. 

Janet Betoun, the Lady Buccleuch of the Lay of tHe Last 
Mitaetrel, has an unfortunate pre-eminence in those cases where 
law was made to pander to passion. She was the eldest daughter 
of Sir John Betoun, of Oreicb, a branch of the respecrtable fimily 
oT Balfour in Fife, which was brought into more than its due place 
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by having given successive arc^bishras to St. Andrews and Glas¬ 
gow. She was first married to Sir James Creichton of Cranston-* 
Riddell, and was entered in the dower lands as but recently his 
widow in 1539. She must have married Simon Preston, the 
young laird of Craigmillar, soon afterwards, for in 1543 we find 
her suing a divorce against him in the court of St. Andrews. 
There was no relationship to vitiate the bond. The Iftdy alleged 
no mieconduct of her husband. As the ground of her suit she 
blushed not to set farljr that before their marriage she had had 
sinful intercourse with Walter Scott of Buccleuch, and that 
Buecleuch and Preston were within the prtfhibithd degrees ;—ante 
preteneum matrimonium inter Jonetam et Sinumem cantractum, 
hanorabilis vir Walterue Scott de Bulcluycht eamaliter cognovit 
dictam JonUami^fuiquiden^Simon et WaUerue in tertio et quarto 
gradibus consanguinitatis stM mutuo aitinent^ et sic prefati Simon 
et Joneta in eisdem affinitatis gradibus. On that allegation, and 
proof of the rousinship being of <‘ourse furnished, the Official^ de¬ 
clared the marriage null —dantes utri^ie alibi in Domino nHhendi 
facultatem. The motive of the suit became manifest then, if it 
were not so before; and on the 2nd of Decemflbr 1544 Janet was 
wedded to her old paramour Buccleuch^ She was by no means 
disgraced or slighted for these incidents of her life, and only 
sufrcred scandal from her reputed taste for the black art. She 
lived resp€*ctably with her tliird husband, a stout and hardy 
borderer, fit mate for such a partner, till bis death in the night 
foray— 

^ When startled burghers fled afar 
The furies of the Border war: 

When the streets of high Dunedin 
Saw lances gleam and iklchiona redden, 

And heard ^e slogan’s deadly yell— 

Tiien the chief of Braiiksome fell.* 

• 

After his denth (in 1552) the Lady of Branksome, though not, as 
the Minstrel feigns, the mother of ibe young cliief—who was of a 
former marriage—was, nevertheless, allowed to rulf the housohold 
and the estates of Buccleuch, and even rode at the head of ^ the 
rough clan.’ She waa in favour ^and correspondence too with Uic 

Queen Dowager, Mary of Guise. In tlie mean time she was 
seeking consolation in her widowhood, and, though not wedded in 
face of Church, she allowed the privileges of a husband to a dan¬ 
gerous man, who afterwards became too celebrated. She was 
proved to he * quietly married or handfiost’ to James Earl of 
Bothwell in 1559. 

Wl\yn Bothwell’s subsequent adventures bring him more pro¬ 
minently on the stage, the dark heroine of Branksome is agaih 

V somewhat 
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idmewhat strangely mixed m his fcvtonos. He had married, 
as is well known, ^ Lady Jean Gordon in 1565. It would seem 
the * bandluting ’ with Dame Janet was not considered an im¬ 
pediment to that match, nor was even worthy to be pleaded when 
Maiy and Bothwdl wished to set it aside: for when the grand¬ 
daughter of Margaret Tudor had resolved at all hazards tb 
espouse Bothwell herself, other means were sought for removing the 
obstacle of an existing wife. His Countess, certainly oollusively, 
though also perhaps of her own free will, sued a mvotOe on the 
ground of his adultery with a servant—and she obtsmed it ^ with 
but small show ctf reidstance.’ At the same time, the Earl was 


plaintiff in a similar suit against her; and procured a decree an¬ 
nulling their marriage on the ground of the& being sib within the 
fourth degree. The lad/s suit was l^ore the flew, legal, Com¬ 
missary Court —the jurisdiction and grounds of action both chosen 
to please the Reformed party: the Ei^l’s, founding on the canon- 
ical^nullity, was in a hastily constituted ecclesiastical Court— 
to suit the views of thote of the old faith ; and that Court 


did its work expeditiously, for the proceedings commenced on 
the 5th, and decre#of nullity was pronounced on the 7th of May, 
1567.* 


At the time of DamW’s murder and the other crowded events 
of Mary’s tragedy, the Lady of Buccleuch—thrice, perhaps four 
times a widow—ought to have been well past the turmoils of 
young blood; yet in the popular belief she was still associated 
with her former lover, Botbwell. Mr. Riddell says she was 
charged with administering magic philtres to the Queen, with a 
view to secure her Majesty’s love to him—a very curious termi¬ 
nation for a life like Dame Janet’s. It is not necessary to main¬ 
tain of the Lady of Branksome that— 

* She wrought not by forbidden spell*;’ 
but perhaps the< learned author has no other authority for the 
strange tale than one which may bear a different construction 
—the well-known placard eSihibit^ in the streets of Edinburgh, 
accusing of Dandy’s end, Bothwell, black Mr. John Spens, 


* Lady Jean Gordoi^ a daughter of* Huntly, and a sealous Roman ut, some 
years after her divorce from Botbwell marned the Proteitant Earl of Sutherland, and 
again upon his death fiHr Alesandor Ogilvie, of tht knightljr house of BoVm. 
She had a numerous family Suthecitad, and, DotwhhataDding her third marri^e^ 
and her steadineis to her religson-^then out of fhsbion—oontinued both to enjoy tne 
dowiT of Bothirell, and to manage most Tigorotiely the aflhiis of the ButnenOnd 
Kariobaa, till her death, at the age of eighly-Ihur. A picture of her# St DunsolHn, 
prStefVesthe high manlg features of her race and country, and an azpresston not to be 
misiidetn of resolution and Benue. She is d re s sed in a sort of cowl, with a rosary and 
etom in bar hapd. The collar, like a man's shirt-obttar of the present day, adds to the 
WasimUbe efaanuster of the portrait. 


‘who 
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' wlio vnm principal deviser of the mnnler, and the Qunie assent* 
ing thairto throw tiie persoasiop of the Erie Bpthvril md the 
vnteheraft iff Lady Bvadmdit If it weio allow^ to ipecolate 
on such nenow grounds, it would seem more leesanable to attri¬ 
bute the dealings^ of the lady, the pawnoor of Bothwell, to 
jealousy of a formidable rival, than to a wish of securing for him 
the ajBSsctiou of the young and beauttfol Qfecn. 

A few otW osaes show that tha meebwMWy of rite Chnscjh 
court could h*) set in motion for others than crowned beads. 
Gmtget first Eari of Rotbeih *ft«i living for Iwen^ years 
with bis wife, wiriied to change. JBnh their eldest son was 
already married to a daughter of the faoiue of St Clair, and that 
family was thus concerned fee the lagidmac^ of thw itothes 
children. The partiea went to work in lmaineso>lilEe fbn% named 
arbiters, and bmuid tbemsSlvea to abide by their award. It waa 
setded that Rothes should tske a divorce, or rather a dedarataon 
of nullity of bis marriag«» on the ground of hia comiteas and 
himself wing witoin the Iwbidden d^^rees. ^ But, to t^ke off the 
consequmt i^gitimacy, be was to depose judidsdly that he did 
not know of the ri^ness till after the Iwth of all his children. 

Another striking enough case did pot come into the C!om>* 
missary Court till after the Refionnatiem—but the facts had 
taken place at the period we aire consideriag. Thomas Ogilvie 
of Craig married Jannet Fraser of Lovat openly in face of the 
Church, and they lived together, and had * diverse bauoa.* Then, 
somewhat tuing of the first wife, he chose to add a second, 
Beatrix Chisholm. The banns were proclaimed in the pariah 
church of Glenlymi, where Jannet Fraser dwelt, and she otknA 
no opposition—‘ by manifest collusion.* In this way Ogilvie, who 
had two mansion-^useB on hia estate, bad also for some time two 
wives opooly entertained by him, the one, Jannet, dwelling in the 
* Over Craig,* the other, BeaUrix, in the ^West^or Nether Cr^.* 
The suit to put an end to this bigamous display waa by the Fis^ • 
or public prosecutor, and not rai^ J>y eith« of the l^es. Both 
must have been quite well aware of the circumstances all along. 
But it probably nofr suited both that the first wiih should be set 

wholly aside ) oad that which they saw their nelghboim de under 

colour of law, they chose in the fiighlands of Perthshire to manage 
without the eepense of the Coasistorial Court. 

The legitimation of inregular offspring by the subsequent mar¬ 
riage af the parents, never v<»y conducive to motplity, was set 
about in Soodmul, as in some oonntries on the Continien^ with re¬ 
markable emmony. Mr. Riddell quotes a case where parties 
were^married * in the fa^ of holy kirk,* in the chapel of Braont' 
hill, *' they holding their natnnu son, called Claud Hamilton, 

under 
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under spouMl cloth between them/ This spousal cloth, pallium^ 
is explained by Furetiere:— 

^ Ce drap qu’on etend snr ceu\ qui se marient; d’oh vient qu’on dit 
mettfe les enjans sous le PoUsy de la cdrdmonie qui *se fait pour l^gi- 
timer les enfims naturels cpar un subsequent manage en les inettant 
sous cje Poile/ 

The custom of the * cair-cloth,’ or ‘ the cloak/ is still retained for 
the same purpose among the common people in some districts of 
Scotland. ^ ^ 

We have no room for more of these curious though often 
revolting coses. Mr. Kiddeirs book is rich in them, and, forming 
as it does a very valuable authority for the peerage and consis- 
torial lawyer, deserves also to^||be caiefully perused by every 
student history and manners. 

Though proceedings in an expensive judicature«wcre necessarily 
for the most part*had by people of some wealth, it would be easy 
to show that the upper classes had ne monopoly of vice. The 
recoida of all the Church courts immediately aftcT the Reforma¬ 
tion furnish a loathsome picture of the dissoluteness of the lowest. 
For instance in articles presented against Adam Botliwell, Bishop 
of Orkney, in the General ^ssemldy of 1570, he is charged, among 
other delicts, *with leaving the flock destitute without sliepliercl, 
whereby not only ignorance is increased, but also most abundantly 
all vice and horrible crimes are there committed, as tlie number 
of six liundred poisons convicted of incest, adultery, ami foiiilca- 
tion in Zetland bearcth witness.’ For from contradicting that 
chaiacter of the morals of his remote islands, the Bishop’s reply 
was limited to denying that he liad abandoned absolutely the 
preaching of the loord. 

The effect of the Reformation upon the manneis of the clcTgy, 
whether of the old faith Or of tlie new, was of course signal and 
immediate. Of its influence u}x>n tl 4 C people—of tlie astounding 
inroad and wide spread of new superstitions—of the slow dis¬ 
appearance of the general impuirality which we ha\c faintly de- 
scribed—is our design to treat in an early numbei. 


Art. 
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Art. III.— 1 . Notes on North America — Agricultural^ Economical^ 
and Social —By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. Ec^pbuigh. 1851. 

2. Lettres mr VAm4rique. Par X, 2 vob. 12mo- 

, Paris. 1851. 

3. TVavels in America* A Lecture delivered by the Earl of 
Carlisle before the Leeds Meuhaaics* Institutiou and Literary 

Society, ^nth edi^on. 1851. 

4. A Glinipse of the Great Western Bepublic. By Lieut-Colonel 
Arthur Cunynghame, author of * An Afdo-d^eamp’s Recolleo- 
tions of Service in China.’ 8vo. 1851- 

B ESIDES quoting freely fro]li the concise practical volumes 
of Mr. Johnston, afid availing ourselves, now and then, 
of those by the acute and observant, but diffuse and rather 
scntimentsil M. Marmier, ^ well as of Lord Cailisle’s graphic 
Lecture, and the shrewd although .rapid Glimpse of 0>fonel 
Cunyiighame, we mean also on this occasion to msike considerable 
use of the latest columns of the American press. Already, iiesh 
as these title-pages are, such supplementary information is in¬ 
dispensable. Indeed, so extensive are the changes which the 
agency of man is continually effecting in the Western World, tliat 
tlieie is little exaggeration in the statement made by one of our 
autbois—that ‘ a l^ok might be written eveiy six months by the 
same traveller periodically revisiting the same scenes, and yet 
possess in a high degree the chai in of no\elty.* 

Piofessor Johnston’s expedition was not one of mere spon¬ 
taneous curiosity. He was invited to deliver a course of lectures 
before tlie great meeting of the New Yoik Agricultural Society at 
Syiacuse, And in New Brunswick a more arduous task awaited 
his aniial; for, as soon as liis acceptance of the New York call 
became known, he had lieen requested by tde X^overnor and 
House of Assembly to examine that province, with the view of 
preparing a Report upon its agricultural c*apabilities. These 
missions he success/ully accomplished, and afterwards visited our 
€>th<"r North American provinces, as well as the Eastern and patt 
of the Southern State's of the Union, returning to this country, 
after an active six months’ tour, in^ April 1850. W'e have now 
to thank him for a narrative of great and varied instruction. His 
vi^s (pe calm, and remarkably unprejudiced; though a Liberal, 
bis book shows but traces of the bigotry of partisanship. 

One of the first subjects he enters upon—and he often recurs 
to it—^is the discontent prevailing in our American provinces, 
and the desire, openly expressed by many, for annexation to tlje 

States— 
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Staten—A tofMo which ha« nowmnuned the very grevest iniportance 
from the aanoonoed inteDtion of Government to withdraw her 
Majesty’s troops from the Canadas, and thus resign them to their 
own wishes and resouiees.* ‘There han^lately Ifcen such a oon- 
fadon of political parties, and there always is such a variety 
of interests, both moral and material, in our Canadian provinces^ 
that it is all but impossible to arrive at a correct cenclusion as to 
their actual oondition^ At this moment we dare say very few of 
our readers can tell how it happened that a mfjMja^y of Upper 
Canadian members, of British blood, and many oMhem Bnnah 
bom, went with the Frfiich members in the case of the porten¬ 
tous Indemnity Bill, How came those who bad been unanimous, 
not a few of them gallantly actue, in opposing the rebellion, to 
be found voting with those wh^had all fevouTsd, many of them 
paftfoipated in it ? Mr, Johnston pul this question to a friend 
c£ his—one of these British membm-»*-aiid lus explanation was 
to the following effect :—«-Faar a long series of years, Upper 
Canada was under the dozninatii^ rule of what was called the 
Family Compact, by which home-bom Canadians and a certain 
numbCT of high officials divided all posts and patimsage among 
tbemsdms, and did everything in their power to keep the British- 
born from participating in the sweets of place. The few 
British who gained access to the Assembly, therefore, were 
naturally driven into opposition, and, after the union of the 
Provinces, made common cause with the French Opposition to 
the Tory Govemment, till at length the numbers of the latter 
party exceeded those returned by the Family Compact. As a na¬ 
tural result the Tories were ousted, and the present mixed Govem¬ 
ment went in. In short, still fresh from the stru^^, and embar¬ 
rassed by their ill-assorted alliance with the French members, the 
Britishrbom allowed pasty to triumph over principle, and voted 
for the Indemnity Bill. It may be very true that many of them 
* never believ^ or intended that any one who had aided or pro¬ 
moted the rebellion should^be compensated;’ but there must 
have been others not quite so shortsighted, and whose only 
CTCuse is tbrii awkward position. Nevertheless, \mt for the 
incredible urfiakness of the Oovemment at home, we should 
have hod no smous fear. UndA: any dicumatances that could 
well have been anticipated, should have felt omfidenoe that 

a SesCormp^ndenee relating to the Civil Lilt of Canada (Bine Book, AitHI, 1851) 
pp, 9-19—DeipMch from lera Grey, doted Moreh 14—in whiob he inronms Lord 
oonroqwnce of the pleownt etafte of our relatione with the government at 
Willifegton, It 18 coiaidei'ed ncedleit to maintain any firitieh force m our Provinces, 
eaeept *fhe gariieons of two or three fortified poite—^probahljf only Quefee and 
S(jn[^onl* 
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matters would right themselrest ml that the whole BritiBh party, 
whether home or provincial bo^ would ere hog stand fide Hj 
side again on all great ques1aons« The Indemnily Bill was a most 
unhappy measu*—if only from thh discord and discontent it ^ 
casioned among the loyBiist»*--so that mai^ of the <dd Tories 
4iave been heard loudest in the cries foe < asuaezatum/ But 
time would probably have healed the mischief thus inflicted; 
aikl so far as this immediate irritation went, we should have been 
of good hopn||^ the provinces. 

It *must m allow^, however, that the folly of the HoBoe 
6ovei|imeiit is not the only source of our wprsbi^ions now. The 
local irritation has produced a brood of erroneous ooaceprioQS 
of sufficiently dangerous cbaract^, and which even with the wisest 
management it might have been difficult to clear away from the 
minds of the provmcials. * The most alarming of these is, that, 
beholding the rapid progress of certain portions of theStates, they 
suppose there must be something in the constitution of the 
Union more favouraUe«ihan their own to the development^of a 
country’s resources. That this is a total delurion, Mr. John¬ 
ston believes, and, we think, proves. When csompared with 
the whole Union, our provinGes exhibit an even mcwe rapid 
rate of advanoe. It is only the nortli-westem States and New 
York that outstrip the Canadas; but thm these adjoin our 
territory-*-the sight of their progress is ever before the pro¬ 
vincials—this partial superiority is thought to be universal, 
and the genuine British spirit of grumbling is freely indulged 
in. In fact, continues Mr. Johnston, the energy of die Canadians 
is as great and as well-directed as any of the Slates can show; 
even as to canals, the former, in proportion to the population, will 
yield in no point to the latt^« The true reason of the envied ad¬ 
vance of New York and the north-western States is simply this 
It is through them that the flood of emigration has been and 
is now pouring into the New World; and as* long ^ this goes • 
on, the men money of Europe must cause them to distance 
all competitors. But let our provinces look forward—nay, let 
them even look kq^y into the present, and tbe 3 f*will discern that 

the balsjoieo is already quivering ere it turn in their favour. Can 

they not read the sure destint of their St Lawrence ? That 
mighty river is the natural ouUet pf the immense lake districts; 
and, as these are last peopling, signs of future argosies are 
appearing on its waters. The Erie Canal is no longer adequate 
for the traffic streaming aloi^ it; and all the expense that the 
Americans ever can bestow upon it^ will never make it keep pace 
with the wants of ffie inland States.^ Let, tbm, our feUow*sub- 
iects take heart, and be*patient; for if their progress at present 

be 
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bo more moderate than their immediate neighbours’, it is due to 
no fault of theirs or ours, but simply to a necessity of nature; and 
the more rapidly the north-western States advance, the more cer¬ 
tainly will the tide of commerce and emigration soon pour its 
golden flood down the noble valley of the St. Lawrence. ^ argues 
the Durham Professor. 

In manners and in ^ sympathies a marked difference exists 
between eur Provinces and the States * even between Upper 
Canada and Western New York, which are contiguous and in 
constant intercourse, this difference is quite apparent, and would 
no doubt, under annj cir^mstancres short of continued madpess at 
headquarters, long continue. * One feels,’ says Mr. Johnston, ^ the 
de trap —the tendency to exaggerate—among the men of the one 
side, obtruding itself sometimes offensively, especially in tlie 
newer States of the Union, and amon^ the newer people. An 
opposite tendency attracts constant notice along the Canadian 
borders. Both Mr. Johnston and M. JVTarmicr—men as dherse 
in ca&st of thought as they am in the countiy of their birth and 
tlieir career in life—unite in considering this diversity of tempera¬ 
ment as the chief real source of the disaffection in our colonies. 
Let us hear the French traveller. He has looked at both hides 
of the picture—^lias examined both the Provinces and the States: 
on Lower Canada naturally he has bestowed peculiar care:— 

^How is it,’ says he, ‘that this fine countiy is not more peopled? 
How is it tiiat it does not attract those masses of emigrants who un¬ 
ceasingly direct their course to the United States, where alieady it is 
not so easy a matter to obtain employment or to purcliase land ? These 
are questions which I have often considered without being able fully 
to resolve them* Often enough have we all been told that no one 
understands the art of reclaiming land like the American. He is the 
&ther of the puffing system^ [pere du puff}. It is by puff] presented 
under all forms—in newspapers, in books, on steel, spiead throughout 
every region by agents, officious and official—that he lias turned the 
' heads of our braffe peasants of Alsace, and of thousands of Emilies in 
Germany; it is by pifff tliat hp induces them to quit their paternal 
parishes for the sake of traversing ocean to till the fields of a distant 
continent; it is puff\ the most active and the deafening, that 

he is n<»w peopling the pliutie of California, until he find aonie other 

speculation to tnimpel forth by its flourishes* The Canadians as 
yet know nothing of this dazzling charlataiusm* They have not 
learned to proclaim each monung io their journals, and to repeat 
incessantly to all comets, that theirs is the country without parallel, 
the asylum of diberty, the temple of fortune, the Eldorado so cele¬ 
brated by the voyagers of old. On their part the Americans covet 
Canada, but they take good care not to sing its praises until it has passed 
into their hands. Whatever they may now say against it, however, we 
shall soon see opened ftom one point to another the lines of communi¬ 
cation 
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cation of which these same Americans are so proud—roads to hind 
together the villages, canals to unite the great rivers, railways to trans* 
port goods and travellers from north to south. From the nature of the 
soil and the cheapness of tnateruds, rdilways can be here constructed 
as ch^ply as in the United States. The onek which already readies St. 
Hyacinth, and which is to prolong^ to Portland, costs onlv half 
a million of francs per league, while in France it would cost double 
the sum. For myself it gives me pleasure tb believe in the future of 
Canada. I see there a fertile soil which, sooner or later, cannot fail 
to attract colonies of labcmrers, and on this soil already an honest people 
amidst whom it is a comfort to sojourn.’ 

It will be observed that in the following sentences Marmier 
states of the Lower Canadians precisely what Mr. Johnston has 
asserted of die inhabitants of the Upper Province:— 

^ If they have preserved the virtues of their French nature, they have 
also kept its defects. Mobile and impressionable, they are prompt to 
enthusiasm, and not less so to despair. They could not see the fortune 
of their Republican neighbours without envying it; and they thcaiglit 
that if they did but enter the Union, they would immediately open 
for themselves a road paved with dollars. Hence those everlast¬ 
ing dissertations by a dozen of journals, and those meetings where 
the same theme is reproduced with inexhaustible emphasis. Very 
many, however, of those who declaim on this subject do not believe 
that it is realizable, and Ube it only as a means of agitation. Who 
in truth can believe that England will consent not only to dis¬ 
possess herself of Canada, but to give up this vast country to her 
maritime rival? Some say that Crfnada brings in notliing to Eng¬ 
land—nay, that she is even a source of considerable expense. Were 
tliis true, and could we consent to value the dependencies of a great 
empire merely by the nuiuber of crowns they pay into its treasury, it 
would remain not less true that Canada contributes to enrich the com¬ 
merce of Great Britain, and is every year Incoming a more important 
point of colonization. Again, even supposing that Britain had not the 
slightest pecuniary interest in the preservation of that country, slie must 
continue bound to hold by it fiom a sentiment of liational pride; 
she must feel that she could not abanJon it without branding herself 
with the stamp of feebleness in the face of the whole^uorld, and with¬ 
out levelling a serious blow at her whole imperial system, l^rly, if, in 
apUe all thmi considerations, she were to welcome complaisantly 
the addresses of the Annexationist^ there would remain some financial 
questions which could not fitil to be rather embarrassing: one of these 
being the debt of neariy a million and a half sterling, contracted by 
Canada; another, all the money tliat England has expended on the 
fortress of Quebec, dc., &c., &c., and the repayment*of which she 
would most certainly insist on. Are the United States so much in 
love with Canada as to take her with all her debts ? I hardly think 
so. And if, while accepting her share of the expenses of the Federal 
government, Canada found herself^ moreover, burdened with a privafe 

debt 
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debt of twomillioiiisterUi^, I do Mt tMok her divorce from England^ 
md her uaioo totbe AmericMH BepuUiOi would eet her mucliat bereaee. 

* Those who cry out for MueMtlop uee all the arguments which 
form the stock in trade of revolutionists in all regions-^ilapidalion 
of the public fonda» bad^ conduct of officials) pstfleot of the miseiy 
of the pewlCt necessity for a thorough reform in toe administration of 
affiiirs. xhere are indeed savings to be effected in the budget of 
Canada^ and considerable reforms to be accomplished in its legislationi 
which presents a singular mixture of old French customs with poitions 
of the code of England; but in order to ^effbet these objects is it 
absolutely necessary to have recourse to the republican authority of 
the United Stated Can thqr not be accomplished gradually by 
the will of the people through the votes of its Parliament ? * 

After some discussion of the union of the Provinces, especially 
the offence it had given the French pe^riy by its anticipated effect 
on their power in parliament, M. Marmier warns his friends that 
this is but a secondary danger. 

* 5n Annexation) on the contrary, 1 eee the rapid and radical anni* 
hilation of all the remains of French nationality. Whatever resist¬ 
ance the Canadians might offer to the influence of the United States, 
their primitive manners must be absorbed m the flood of mercantile 
habits, their language eflkeed before another. They u ould become 
Americans. They would drown themselves in the industrial whirlpool 
of America, as the waters of their St. liawrence amid the waves of 
the ocean. Their religion, against which England has never even 
lifted a finger, wdl be turned into derision, harassed, assailed by all 
those inventors of new doctrines, by all those pasbionate declaimers 
who thunder against papal idolatry in the American meetings—by all 
those sects which, under uncountable names, swarm and multiply in 
the States. «But the Catholic relrmon is m Canada the keystone of 
nationality. Without it, adieu to ihe last vestige which the France of 
other ages has left in thib distant couiitiy.* 

Ml. Johnston arrives at a similar condusion. The first move¬ 
ment was iDa<](f by the French Romanists of the Liower Province, 
the second by the disgusted Conservatives of Upper Canada. 

‘ But,' says be, * to neither of these classes would aw special good 
flow from a utiion with the States. The R^man Catholic body, 
as a whol& would acquire more power in Congress—and with a view 
to this rad the Bomknists in the States may sympathise with and en¬ 
courage their brethren in Canada to bring about the annexation; but 
in the Province itself they wouM certainly dispossess themselves of the 
position they occupy as the church of Canada East, and they would 
vety much endanger the large landed possessions by which 1;hey are 
at pefoent enriched. Then, as to the Conservative minority in Upper 
they would be driven still fbrther from office. As was the 
cane In the States when Jefibrson eune Jjnto power, the dem^ratic 
element would increase in strength after the efaan^; and a* party 

which, 
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which, under Britbh nde, did nnt knolr imf tn yktd ln> 1 time to 
the overwheliunff force of a popeter cidiititdtieMiHf obtain 

would be obliged to take up a new pollBeal ]M«iHoa 'Wf cenaidmblj’ 
in advance of its past profearfoos, or be eonteut to annwider dB heM 
of materially infloencii^ tor the Aiture the atfhlrs of IAtmio Suue.* 
a Thus, in did Canadas, ptor^ Bnimoaities and theanjierior pro« 
gress of the nearest States are ue chief infpmal sources of danger^ 
but in the valuable ptovinro of New Bninswick— according to 
Professor Jofanston-^-tte timber, or ^lumber,’ trade, has be^ ihe 
great foittitun of evil. At first there was mi apparently inexbatist* 
ible resource in its boundless forests. The cuttittg of the trees^ 
the haulage and flouting of fiiem down the rivers, gave healthy em¬ 
ployment to many men; the raising food for £ese men called 
agricultural industty into play; the npoit of the timber employed 
many vessels and enriched &any merchants. But the catting went 
on most lavishly, even at low prioes; while every year carried the 
seme of the woodmen's labours farther up the main rivers and 
into more remote creeks and tribatcries,'->addiiig, of cours^, to 
the labour of procuring the lo^ and their cost when brought to 
the place of shipping. Despite of the gradual overstocking of 
the Lome market, the coltuiists went on /elling trees and building 
saw-mills, till the general embarrassment became sufficiently alarm¬ 
ing. Just at this iuncture, in pursuance of oar new policy, the 
Timber Duties Bill of 1846 was passed. This at once brought 
matters to a climax: countless families were rained, and the cry of 
discontent has never since gone down. 

Out of the immediate evil the i^fessor anticipates an ultimate 
good for New Brunswick. It wras, he says, an acknowledged 
effect of the lumber-trade that, so long as it constituted the lead¬ 
ing mdustry of that province, it overshadowed and lowered the 
social rank of every other. Ibe lumberer, fond as the Indian of the 
free air and untrammelled existence of the fiireijt, receiving ample 
wages, living on the finest flour, and enjoying lung seasons of 
holiday, looked down upon the ag|icaltural drudge who toiled 
the year loog on bis few acres with little beyond a comfortable 
maintenance to sh<^w on the credit side. The ydhng and adven- 
tuious among tbo provinCe-bom were tempte^ into wbat was ceiti~ 

sidered a higher and more manljr, as well as a more imnunerative 
line of life; and many of the hardiest immigrants followed their 
example. A great proportion of the fanners themselves were 
seduced by ffie occasionally splendid profits of l^braing—as a 
lucky hit in a mining country ma^ crowds of nuners; and thus 
not only was the rising gmieration largely damorulis^ by the 
habits of the woods, ^t agricultare wu neglected, and the 
farmers voy generally involved in difficulties. • 

The 
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The result of all this had been an extensive emigration to the 
States, both of fanners and liimberers~manjr of the former 
leaving their lands to their creditors without even the fopnof 
a sale. Bad as this it may, in Mr. Johnston’s opinion, 
have afforded the Province its l^st cfaanee of returning to a 
healthy, rbeerfol, energetic, and prosperous condition. All, te 
says, that is now requi^, is that * farmers mii/id their own 
huainess% 

We con by no means adopt the agricultural Professor’s evident 
coldness as to the timber industiy of these regions. It seemed 
right to state fully the^conclusions he arrived at as respects New 
Brunswick; but we must suggest to him that that is only a part of 
the question. Even in New Brunswick, it would appear from a late 
petition of the Legislative Council amj Assembly of the l^’ovinoe 
to the House of Lords that, notwithstanding the severe effects of 
the Act of 1846, the timber trade had reJformed, and to a con¬ 
siderable extent recovered itself. The Act, ‘ based on the prin¬ 
ciples of free trade, placed foreign and colonial wood in the Biitisli 
maiket upon an equality, taking into consideration the difference of 
distance and consequently of freight^ But the British Govern¬ 
ment liave, in the prcsent.£!^ssion of Pailiament, proclaimed their 
purpose to carry the war against the Colonial wood-interests muck 
farther—in short to make such a new reduction in the duties as 
would leave no margin whatever for the difference of distance and 
freight between our American ports and the ports of the Baltic. 

A similar petition, moreover, has been addressed to the House of 
Lords by the Council of the Quebec Board oi Trade; which shows 
that exactlj the same alarm has been excited in Canada. Are 
we really determined to complete the alienation of British North 
America ? e 

In consequence, no doubt, of this wide-spread discontent, so closely 
connected, first an j last, with the influence of the anti-colonialists in 
our Home Go% emment. a bill has lately been presented in Con¬ 
gress, declaring the expediency of obtaining by peaceable means the 
annexation of our Provinces. A formidable symptom of ‘ pleasant 
relations! ’ Yet^ in the face of it, we cannotqujte overlook the ele¬ 
ments of discord disunion now at work in the Great Republic 
itself. We have all read enough of the rivalry and antagonism 
between tibb States of the South and North, especially in regard 
to the tariff and slavery questions. Even Mr. Calhoun is said to 
have been of .opinion that tlie time bad arrived when the Confede¬ 
racy was strong enough to bear dividing into two—and that the* 
interests of the Northern and Southern States were become aufli- 
cdently diverse to require it Since the passing of the Fugitive 
Shave Bill, the animosity has been doubled. The spectacle of men, 

women, 
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womett, and children^ who bad settled in the Free States as an 
asylum^ dragged awajsfrom among them by their pursuing owners, 
has greatly excited the New Englapders* -We read lately in the 
newspapers of a slave recaptured after five years*’ freedom; and 
another case of a female far Mvanced in pregnancy, whose offspring 
df course would become the property of her captor* Ten years 
agO} Lord Carlisle says, there were people who made it the business 
of their lives to superintend the passage of the runaway slaves 
through the Free States, and about a thousand negroes yearly thus 
made their way into Canada. Colonel Cunynghame does not sur¬ 
prise us by stating that the exertions for the escape of slaves have 
been largely stimulated by the Fugitive Bill; and that the influx of 
Black immigrants of loose habits into the Provinces was producing 
every day more and more qpnoyance to our magistracy and police. 

It is true that the hearts of toth ends of the Union are still very 
proud of belonging to a great country so rapidly growing—far too 
proud to forego this boast without some most serious motive^ yet 
it seems impossible to doubt that fhe question of 'slavery will 
ultimately tear asunder the Confederacy. Such a dissolution, Mr. 
Johnston tells us, was a topic discussed everywhere in the States. 
Clingman and his followers had alreacly ^brought it up’ in Con¬ 
gress as a thing to be expected, were California admitted (as she 
has been), and other Free State measures adopted; and it will 
doubtless occur as soon as the States of this class obtain a decided 
su|>eriority in the Legislature. Of late years their party has 
been greatly increased by the non Free States that have sprung 
up in the West, ^t is alleged that the main impulse to the 
war with Mexico was given by the desire of the Southerns to 
regain their equality, by capturing and erecting into slaveholding 
States the immense territory of Texas—which they have accom¬ 
plished. It is notorious that the violent opposition to the 
incorporation of California arose from the anaiety of the South 
to exclude from Congress, and of the North admit, the 
deputies of this great State.* Ikideed this question oi Slavery 

or 

* If the leading jonnial of Galifoinia eapiestes the BemiineDta of the new State* the 
danger A-om its admiMioii into the Union es not so immiijlxit as the Southern States 
suppose ; and the resplendent pioiation of the following extiact ought, as the writer 
iutends^ to soo/Ae them :—* For the last fifteen years,' says the 
' in our Northern States there hu existed a class* many of them of pure miods and 
honest desires, but at the same time men whose ideas encompassed but a small space, 
who in efery powible manner have warred against the institution ef slaYery among 
their Southern brethren. The action at the Noitli necessarily caused a re*aGtioa at 
theSontli; and during fbe stormy tunes that attended the ushering in to our lirigbt 
constellation of a sister star ^arkling with golden radiance, fanatics of the North and 
South yere busy hurling theie rgrengml meteors at us, at the constellation of wbieli 
VOL. tXXXlX. NO. CLXXVlt. F 
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or No Slavery lies at the bottom of some of the most vital political 
moves of the da^. It is to rivet their superiority, or at least to 
form themselves into a powerful dominion, tbaf the Southern States 
steadily, though ^cautiously, agitate for the occupation of 
it is to secure the triumph of the Free system that the North longs 
for the annexation of Canada* It is not a little due to this op-*« 
position of interests that the indolent Dons still hold possession 
<»f the Queei^ of the Antilles ^ and, after the California debate, 
it is beyond all question that the voice of the South would 
be vehemently raised against any attempt^ to annex the British 
Provinces. ^ « 

Although, in theory, the federal compact is a voluntary union 
of sovereign States, which may be dissolved whenever even one 
of them tUnks its interest will be promoted by the separa- 
tion; yet, wlien an emergency arrives, inc majority, if large, may 
be expected to resist such a separation by force of arms. Such, 
at least, is the common impulse of mankind in like circumstances ; 
and SUch in fact was the avowed expectation of many even in the 
Northern States whom Mr. Johnston heard speak upon the sub¬ 
ject. ^ It amused me,’ he says, * to hear men in one breath talk 
of annexing Canada and ^Nova Scotia, and threaten \eng^ance 
against the traitor States which should break up the integrity 
of the Union V Will there be an aimed struggle between the 
North and South ? And if so, may not the exigencies of such 
a contest demand a Dictator instead of a President—nay, giadiially 
rear up a royalty in the chosen domain of democracy ? This is 
peculiarly probable with respect to the Southem States, both from 
the naturally aristocratic feelings of the people, and fiom the 
greater peril'of their position—exposed alike to hostility without 
and treachery within—to the hatred, open or disguised, of White 
and Black* Will there b« that horror of horrors, a servile war ? 
Profiting by the s^lfe of rival States, will the Negroes battle their 
> way to freedom, and establish an African Government amid the 
sons of Japhet? Never, in csir clay, unless aided by the North¬ 
erns ; and dare the New Englanders fight with such a poisonctl 


we were a iHirt, and at fha. gloriCHis sun, mu bleeied Union, aroiinil whteb we all re¬ 
volve. But tbe young form with flashing genoe** shining around lier brow Ima 
taVeti het seat among the stany sisterhood; and her presenect Aee, untrammeled, and 
unpremdicedf must have a suothing effect ujion the panions of tier separated sisters.' 

* Peradventuie the giaud sable Empire itself » nut exempt IVom danger. * It Hayti 
gets into a cottisiou with the United States,' says an Aonericau paper, in ,#efereace 
to a reeSnt and perhaps still neniHiig ditagreemrnt, * it will be a serious matter for 
FauMttt, MM there are several old scores tkat wtU he wiped cat at the same time,' The 
inhahitsuti of a country are not always of iutroediate value to a conqueror; but the 
^ve gentry of the Southm States would find a mint of money io St. Domingo. 

• * artow? 
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arrow ? Would it be possible for enlightened and pious advocates 
of the coloured race to abet them in a warfare which, whatever 
the other results, must deepen and indeiiniteljr prolong their baiw 
barism ? 

But serious as are the perils menachig the Confederacy in 
Eastern America, it has become a matter of grave doubt with 
many izvtbe States whether the danger of disunion is not now 
greater on the coasts of the Pacific. Will California and Or^on 
submit to have their laws made for them so far off as Washington? 
Will they consent to pay import-duties at these remote spots, not 
merely for the maintenance of a Federal GoVemment, but for 
the protection of manufactures in New England? These and 
other similar questions cannot be long staved off. In a few years, 
when the Anglo-Saxon population on the Pacific shall have in¬ 
creased, and become somewhat consolidated, a tariff based upon 
principles not very different from those of Free Trade is an almost 
inevitable consequence. Among them Free Trade should«find 
its surest home ; if they repudiate it, it will iildeed go a 
begging on the face of the earth. It is agriculture in old States, 
or infant manufactures in new ones, which ever repel the alluring 
phantasm of so-called Reciprocity ; and*the encouragement of one 
or both of these interests is felt to be a necessity in every country 

of the globe. California is the only exception. In it neither 
agriculture nor manufacture, nor l)oth combined, can claim to be 
the staple concern. The land there, as everywhere else, is a 
raw material; but it is gold, not grain, that they manufacture 
out of it. So circumstancMxl—separated from the other States by 
interest not less than by distance and the barriers ^of nature— 
growing with the rapidity of the gourd and the strength of the 
oak, California can well stand alone. She will not pay dear for 
leading-strings, when she can walk in Aie path of empire with 
the stride of a giant. • 

The abrogation of our navigation laws has exposed our mer¬ 
cantile marine to a competition whi«#i at present they seem unable 
to make head against. Foremast are the Americans, who have 
beat us hollow in the carrying trade with China, who are running 
us hard on every other line, and ^ho boast that they will speedily 
supplant us generally, and win from Old England the sceptre of 
the seas.' The excitement on thi^ point is extreme in all the 
ports of the Union. Mr. Johnston’s book bears witness to it; 
the Anferican papers are full of it; and the interest in the struggle 
between the two great rivals is as strong, and the lo Pseans for 
the coming triumph as loud, at San Francisco as at New York. 
Let ijs gather the spirit of the Californian press on this sub- 

F 2 ject 
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ject. The writer of an article entitled ‘ San Francisco’s Future' 
says:— 

< What city can ever arise on the western coast of North America to 
rival her? Certainly none now having even a nucleus of populatiou 
and business. There is n<A a point from Puget's Sound to Cape St. 
Lucas—we might say to Fanamd^wfaich possesses the possibility of 
ever becoming a rival. « . . Realejo and Panamd can neither be 
made rivals to us by all the railroads or all the ship-caoals that 
have ever entered the imagination of the most speculative, because 
of.their tropical and unhealthy position. Wfiat results? Why, that 
San Francisco must be the^great entrepot of the immense ocean, whither 
most of its countless keels will tend. The time is coming, too, when it 
will become the greatest whaling port in the world. With all the fine 
ports and great cities of Asia it is to have intercourse, and none other 
can interfere. Men cannot make seaport^. Heaven has done this for 
us; and our beautiful bay cannot, by all the combinations of earth, be 
despoiled of her position and destiny. We have the population. The 
Ame^canized Saxon blood will do it.’ <’ 

fi 

Here is part of an editorial juhilate on the sailing of four huge 
steamers from San Francisco on the 15th of March last:— 

* Four ocean-steamers, laden with passengers and treasure! Three 
years agu, and no steamer had ever pulled her way up or down our 
coast, or on our rivers ; and now we may almost challenge any of the 
Atlantic cities to exhibit such a spectacle as we shall witness here to- 
morrow. If we progress in steam navigation daring ilie year to come as 
we have for the year past, we shall have lines of steamers established from 
San Francisco to the islands of the Pacific, to China, to our whole 
northern and southern coasts direct, and perhaps to Liverpool.' 

Now for their views on ‘ Commercial Supremacy 

‘In every sea where England bad for nearly two hundred years 
been supreme, she now finds a hardy, bold, and shrewd competitor in 
the Yankee, who Ivings his own commodities in his own ships, and 
offers them at a ^^uccessfiil price by the side of hers. The commerce 
of India aggrandised in turn tire Venetians, the Portuguese, and the 
Dutch. England took it from them: and will soon be ready to 
hand it over to us. For here, on the Pacific coiist, the Waterloo of 
Trade is to be fought^ We must beat our great competitor with our 
home products, and coin with thdse she produces herself. If she 
chooses to break down our own {narkets with too great a supply of her 
manufactured goods, we will use them to undersell her on her own 
choice preserves in Mexico and South America. WTe cannot escape 
our 4Miny if we would. It will be a stru^le of intense ifiterest; 
bul^rte result there can be no question. The Yankee, with his clipper 
gkfp^his steamers*—his enterprise, his skill, his unceasing activity— 
will defeat his rival; and after establishing a successful trade wiyth all 
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hiB neighbours on the coast, he will then see open before him tliat^eat 
Orieniat trade which has contributed so much to the proud comniereial 
supremacy of Britain/ 

The news from California (besides the usual catalogue of de- 
stFuctive fires) shows that the country is «till in a most disorderly 
State. The executive is too weak for the lawless bands with 
which it has to deal; and the increase of crime is attributed partly 
to the influx of escaped convicts from our Australian colonies. 
That the people are ^orrop-struck by the frequent of robberies 
and assassinations is evidenced by the fact that Lynch-law has ‘ 
been established in several districts. A»iong*the victims of this 
summary jurisprudence the case of an Englishman has excited a 
newspaper controversy—it being alleged by some (probably 
private friends, however) ^that he would not have been so treated 
but for the prejudice against him as a native of the Old Country. 
The mines continue very productive; but the operations are im¬ 
peded by the Indian tribes, who have of late taken every oppor¬ 
tunity to massacre detached parties.* Several bodies of the otate 
tnK>p8 and of volunteers had moved upon the scene of these violences. 
Conferences had been opened with the Indians; but attacks 
were still occurring, and we expect that tlie next mails will bring 
bloody tidings from the foob-liills of the Sierra Nevada. If the 
Californian volunteers once get into warfare, the Indians will 
meet with no mercy; there will Ijc razzias as complete as any 
made by the ‘moving columns’ of Bugeaud or Changamier. 
The hunters of the Far West, and indeed the whole frontier-men 
of the States, care as little for the life of a Redskin as for that of 
a bulFalo. And to all appearance the time is not far distant when 
the aborigines of America will have vanished, lilce a heaven* 
doomed race, from the face of the earth. What a theme for re¬ 
flection is tills annihilation of races I—an annihilation to which 
the archsBology of almost every land bears witness. Over the 
corpses of his predecessors the Anglo-Saxon is tfbw striding for- 
wa^; and the death-bell is ringing for the old denizens of the 
Australian and American worlds. 

Not even excepting the wild, demoralising life of the gold* 
seeker, the greatest sooiol evil at^ present aflliqting the Califomiaiis 
is the scarcity of females. Those persons are wrong who see in 
the relation of the sexes in the United States only an imitation of 
French gallantry. It is the natural result of this scarcity. For 
two hundred years a tide of emigration, chiefly male, has been 
flowing from Europe to America; and in the three years 1847, 
1848, 1849, an excess of no less than 142,000 men thus en¬ 
tered the States, bringmg in as many extra competitors for the 
handTs of the native-born women. As these emigrants spitAul 

themselves 
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themselves over the land, the unmarried females among them 
are picked up before they have proceeded far from the sea-board; 
and thus the scarcity increases the farther westward we go; and 
the value at which they are estimated by the men and by them¬ 
selves rises, till, in the For West, they attain a famine price—and 
there we have the paradise of women. The same cause he<s 
operated in the opposite way among ourselves. The thousands 
of our native youth who emigrate, never to return, leave behind a 
superfluity of the other sex. And thus, a^ in the time of Medea, 
if a woman has not wherewithal to buy a husband-^beauty, fortune, 
connexions—she zfiust wear out her unsought affections in an un¬ 
valued and perhaps laborious life« Utrum horum9^ 

Not to mention weightier matters deeply influencing national 
morals—if the American ladies turn up their noses at the general 
submissiveness {servility they call it) of their sisters of England, 
we think it would not be difficult to point out frailties, perhaps 
less amiable, among tbcmselves. Tlreir freedom from parental 
restraint borders too closely*on rebellion; and their greater self- 
reliance and absence of reserve exposes them, especially in large 
cities, to dangers from which our women arc comparatively 
exempt. Moreover * spoilt beauties,’ or non-bcauties, arc more 
common, in proportion to the female population, than with us; 
and sought alter, courted, and indulged as they are, this is not to 
be wondered at. But it is of material importance in the choice 
of a wife. Not merely do the rude but simple-hearted trappers 
of the Far West prefer a Taos girl, or other of Spanish stock, to 
the delicate and over-nice fair ones of the States, but, as Mr. John¬ 
ston reports, the very Yankees in the St. Lawrence districts hold 
a somewhat similar opinion. ^ Til go over to Canada for a wife, 
when I marry,’ said a young south-shore farmer to his friend. 

* When I come home at flight she’ll have a nice blazing fire on, 
and a clean kitchoH) and a comfortable supper for me: but if I 
marry a New*Yorker, it’ll be, when I come home, John, go 
down to the well for some water; or, John, go and bring some 
logs to put on tlie fire, to boil the kettle. No, no; a Canadian 
woman’s the wile for me.’ 

Thill ^^Tcat^r of the ^female sese will not be without 

good fruits for the humbler orders throughout America, if it bar 

'' — ■■■■ ’ < ■ — ———— - ■ “ ■ ■ - ■■ ...... - 

* The decennial ceniua of the nopulation of Glasgow, just published, shows that 
the females exceed the males in that city by mole than surlsen thomand, lu JBdin- 
burgh. 4he exeeie of females in the Old Town it 7^ per cent.; in the NeW^ there are 
actuam ld4 women for every 100 men I In Limerick the disprojM»rtion is jtill more 
eatrhmfiuury, there being only 16,000 men to 28,000 women, or nearly two females 
to 004% hiale. We have taken these cases at random; hut they are important, as 
showing the actual ratio in the two great cities of Ssotland, as wdl as in a p^ipol 
sdhport town of litdand. 
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dut one frightful abuse which prevails among Ae working classes 
in this country. ^ It has been computed (says Mr. Johnston) thkt, 
among those whose earnings are from 10^. to 15s. Weekly, at leaat 
Me«faalf is spent by the man upon objects (tobacco, spirits, &e.) 
in which the other members of the family have no share. Among 
hrtisans earning from 20s. to 30s. weekly, it is said that at least 
ona-third of the amount is in many cases thus selfishly devoted.* 
American society may consent to many inconveniences, if it can 
save itself from the spread among its skilled labourers of such 
habits as these. 

In the face of this dearth and high estiihation of the female sex, 
behold a strange contrast springing up within the Republican 
borders. The Mormons, amidst the Christianity of the Far West, 
are reproducing the polygamism of the East. Nay, worse—far 
worse ; for no man in the world surpasses the Mussulman in the 
jealousy with which he regards the honour of his women, but 
little of such a feeling is td be found among the promiscuou| hive 
of the Mormonitcs. Their ‘ exhortefs,* professing thfi most pious 
adhesion to the doctrines of the Gospel, claim liberties which 
justified Luther in giving to kindred sinners of old their priestly 
name of ^fathers.* Yet the sect 4s fast increasing; and it is 
mortifying to learn that most numerous accessions are daily made 
to it from this country. From Liverpool aime the known Mor¬ 
mon emigrants have amounted to about 15,000; and they have, 
on the whole, been superior to, and better provided than, the other 
classes of emigrants. ‘ Under the name of Latter-Day Saints,’ 
says Mr. Johnston, ‘ the delusions of the system arc hidden from the 
masses by the emissaries who have been dispatchec^ into various 
countries to recruit their numbers among the ignorant and 
devoutly-inclined lovers of novelty. Who can tell what two 
centuries may do in the way of givnig an historical position to this 
rising heresy • 

Their practices excited uncontrollable disgusf wherever they 
first congregated; and even * universal toleration' could not shield 
them from its effects. Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, .wild as they are, 
would have nothing to do with them; and after various struggles 
and combats, their chief, Joo S^iith, and eemne of his profligate 
<saints,’ were killed ‘right off’ by the incensed populace of the 
last-named State. The rest then betook themselves ‘right off;’ 
and after traversing the wide prairies, the deserts of the Far West, 
and tlih Rocky Mountains, they finally pitched their tents near 
the Great Salt Lake in Oregon. Here they increase and multiply, 
in the midst of a vast champaign, running north and south for 
hunc^cds of miles, isolated by sandy deserts or the briny lake, 
separated from the elder States by the Rocky Mountains, fidm 

California 
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Califoniia by the Sierm Nevada; and here they are building their 
Cities of the Plain. Their position—an entrep&t, midway on the 
overland route to California—^must of itself ensure importance. 
Already they have a place on the map, and are striving after higher 
honours. They form the nucleus of the new dominion of Utah, 
this year erected^ into an independent territory of the Great Re¬ 
public, * and placed by the President under the orders of Governor 
Young, Chief of this Sect/— ^Chinynghame^ p. 134.) This Utah, 
all reporters agree, is likely, in the very n^xt session of Congress, 
to be elevated to the dignity of a sovereign State. * So rapidly 
(says Mr. Johnston) has persecution helped on this offspring of 
ignorance, and tended to give a permanent establishment, and a 
bright future, to a system not simply of pure invention, but of 
blasphemous impiety and folly the mos( insane.’ The strange sight 
will soon be seen of Mormon deputies at Washington, shaming 
Christendom with their retinue of women. What will the prowl 
fair of the Western States say then ? Unless the wild Missourians 
remember their old grudge, and intercept the polygamous cavalcade 
by their favourite tar-and-feathers, there is no help for it. Each 
State can make what social laws it pleases, and these laws must 
be tolerated throughout the«rest of the Union; so that the Utah 
deputies may parade their harem through the streets of Washing* 
ton, * none daring to make them afraidand may recover a runa¬ 
way wife (if they think it worth while), by means of the public 
authorities, in the same way as if she were a fugitive slave. 

To return to our own provinces—Mr. Johnston’s remarks 
upon the present condition of the descendants of the original 
French settlers in Lower Canada and New Brunswick, though 
scattered over different parts of his work, are worth collating 
from their dearness and discrimination. In language, halnts, 
feelings, and religion, th6y are little changed since the day when 
Wolf won Quebec—except that, according to all calm wit^ 
nesses, time iias softened the animosity of the vanquished to 
their conquerors. Inbahitiisg a pre*eminently healthy country, 
where there is not an ague even among the forests and marshes, 
and possessed of that cheerful insouciance so favourable to the 
vital functions, thqy marry early and multiply rapidly. At 
Kamouraska Mr. Johnston stopped to get a fresh horse and car¬ 
riage, and on starting (doubtless knowing a Frenchmar.’s foible), 
expressed to the new cocker his admiration of bis pretty young 
wife^ and inquired her age. ‘ One-and-twenty.’ * And h«>w long 
hav€' you been married ? ’ * Six years—and she was a widow 

when 1 married her/ Fourteen and fifteen is a common age 
for the marriage of females, and eighteeq for males, on the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. And the women continue prolific to a com¬ 
paratively 
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paraliyely advanced period of life, f My driver/ aaya Mr.. John- 
ston in another place^ * was one of fourteen chil^eii—^waa buxaelf 
the, &theT of fourteen^ and assured me that from eight to sixteen 
was the usual number of the fOTmWs’ families. He even named 
one or two women who had brought their husbands five-end- 
<Wenty, and threatened le vitifft^sixieme pour jjp pretre! [This 
alludes to the allotment of a twenty-sixth part of the produce of 

the Iftnd to the priests.] 1 expressed my surprise at these large 
families. ^ Oui, Monsieur,’ said he, * vous avez raison* Nous 
somines terribles pour les enfants.’ The result is, there are added 
to this fertile population four persons fo> evexy one added to that 
of England. 

Lower Canada presents perplexing diversities; and among 
these are the various modes of holding land. The country 
is laid out in townships and seignories—the tenure in the for¬ 
mer being by soccage {i. e,, free, by grant or purchase from the 
Crown)—in the latter, er^ Jief from the seigneurs. These free 
and feudal settlements intermingle,•yet differ totally from*each 
other in religion, habits, systems of agriculture, style of houses, 
and partially also in their laws — almost everything being 
British in-the townships and P'rcnch in the seignories. The 
lands held in feudal tenure were almost all granted before 
our conquest, and amount to about nine million acres; those 
in soccage extend to about seven million acres, only half of 
which have now been granted off. The remainder of the pro¬ 
vince is known as the Waste Lands of the Crown—all liable 
to be granted either in feudal or soccage tenure at the plea¬ 
sure of the sovereign. The population of the townships is 
still small in proportion to that of the whole province, but is 
rapidly increasing; and, though hitherto with little success, 
every inducement is held out for tlfe gradual conversion of 
the feudal into the soccage tenure. It is a«remarkable thing 
to find feudalism still existing, and on a large sc^e, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in tNe liberty-loving regions of the 
New World. England respected it when she conquered Canada; 
and, aftep all, it is not even now without its aclvantages. It is 
favourable to the reclaiming of tlie country, and makes it easy 
for the poor and the young to*establish themselves in life. All 
that a young habitant has to do is*to go to his seigneur and ask 
bis permission (which is never refused) to settle on some portion 
of unoccupied land, and thenceforward a small anmial rent is all 
that is required of him, and he becomes the legitimate possessor 
of the ground he farms. In Canada feudalism has lost its re¬ 
pulsive features. ^ 

* Though seigneurs exist there,’ says M. Marmier, ^they haVe 

neither 
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neither nerfs nor vassala. The seigneur Um'smits his titles and rights 
to his eldest son. He has a reserved seat in the church; the priest 
presents him with the holy water^ and recommends him and his family 
to the prayers of the fiiithful, according to the old customs of France. 
But his annual rents, remaining at the same rate as in the seven¬ 
teenth century, are of little .value. He indeed gathers also a fee 
(oiie-twelflh of the price) upon each sale or exchange of land within his 
seignory; and this becomes considerable when the land is cultivated 
and houses have been erected upon it. These dues, however, the 
seigneurs are reducing, out of respect to tlie altw^red circumstances of the 
times. Thus the Seminary of St. Sulpice, which is seigneur of the Isle 
of Montreal, and whose Original right would now pi^iice a revenue 
quite enormous, bos successively lowered its rate of charge, and is every 
day making new concessions. Nevertheless, as this reduction is not 
compulsory, and as some seigneurs liave declined to grant it, much dis¬ 
satisfaction is arising, and the demagogues are demanding the total 
overthrow of the seigiiorial edifice. Their clamours have already re¬ 
sounded more than once within the walls of Parliament. Certainly 
they*will not succeed, at least^iiot soon, in accomplishing their act of 
demolition, for they could not, in common justice, despoil the seigneurs 
of tlieir rights without giving them an indemnity,—and that would be 
no small affair. But it is probable that, in next session, the Ministry 
will bring in a bill for establishing a regular tariff of dues on the suc¬ 
cession to property.* 

Few travellers make any mention of these seigneurs. Several 
of them, we believe, are now the sole representatives of once 
eminent families of French noblesse. The most are understood 
tor have no such heraldic claims. In a pamphlet published a 
good many years ago, the Right Hon. Sir George Rose, formerly 
our minister at Washington, gave some curious details as to their 
titlee —which seem to have been largely manufactured out of the 
regimental nicknames of \he bold dragoons sent out as settlers by 
Louis Quatorze, and accompanied, under his paternal orders, by 
helpmates collected from off the streets of Paris by his lieutenant 
of police. Ttie present titularies—whether real old nobles, or 
only Marquesses de Rouge^Bec, Barons de Ulsle d*Aniqur^ and so 
forth—seem to be almost invisible. We find in the books before 
tis but one distinct uotiio of them, namely, where M. Marmier 
speaks of *deux ari^iocratiques habitations* at St. Hyacinthe on 
the Samaska. 

c 

‘ This village,’ he says, ^ is the chief place of a seigneury twenty-^ 
three leagues in extent^ belonging to an agreeable young ipan who 
has tnivelled* much in Europe, and brought back with him a liberal 
mi rid and varied information. I could have believed myself in a 
sdUm of Paris, from the aspect of the works of art with which he 
lias surrounded himself. But what resembles in nothing our d^r 
eSMUtry is the prospect which spreads out beneath his windows^the 

rustic 
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rustic banks of the Ssmatka, the immeose silent plain, dotted with 
sombre woods cut only on one side bf the faint blue hetghts of 
Bellosil, and spreading away to the north like a shoreless sea* de 

S-- has for neighbour a proprietor wealthy and well infermed, at 

whose house I spent a pleasant evening, Jistening to two children, 
/resh and roqr as two strawberries of the woods, who sang, to the ac¬ 
companiment of the piano, Canadian melodies and the simple wild songs 
of the forest’ * 

By a Royal ordomjpnce of 1745 houses were forbidden to be 
erected on fanns of less extent than one acre and a half in front 
and forty in depth ; but, though Canada hud bdenours long before 
the Revolution, its principles as to division of property have been 
in practice very largely adopted among the French populs^on. 
The right of primogeniture 4s no longer binding; and in many 
cases, instead of leaving the home-farm to the eldest, the family of 
sons parcel it among themselves. Four sons will divide a posses¬ 
sion of two arpents in frontf and thirty or forty backwards, into four 
long stripes of half an arpent broad in front, and thirty or forty in 
length. Thus the evils attendant upon the original bad shape of 
the farms become manifold increased; the morcellemeiit proceeds, 
in some localities, as rapidly as in so* many districts of France 
and Belgium; and the poverty of the people advances in propor¬ 
tion. It is the exact counterpart of the subdivision into long 
stripes which has led to such woful results among the subtenantry 
in Ireland—a similar Celtic population. 

Such a subdivision, followed by the building of houses along 
the roadside upon each lot, has great effect in adding to the ap¬ 
parent populo^ncss. Continuous rows of houses, separated by 
one or two intervening fields, accompany you for miles of journey. 
In fact, wherever the country is fully Usettled, this is the case 
—^unless the traveller happens to turn* up a cross-road, when a 
couple of miles may occasionally be passecL without meeting 
with a farmer’s house. This peculiar arrangement of the farms 
—adopted at first to concentrate the resources of the young colony, 
and to provide against the attacks of the Indians—has been ad¬ 
hered to, no doubt, from that love of society for which the French 
population aro roxnarkablo, aliku in Oana<bk, Mova Scotia, and 

New Brunswick. But such a system is very adverse to agricul* 
tural improvement. *Tbe amount* of labour, both for men and 
horses,’ says Mr. Johnston, * is much increased by placing the 
c^tre of operations and the home of the laboureTs.ahd stock at 
the extremity of these stripes; and the difficulty is greater 
in prbperly superintending the fann. Separated more widely 
from each others too, tljcy might possibly gossip less and ^bour 
more? 

In 
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In many plac^es the outward resemblance of this people to our 
poorer Irish is very striking. The broken panes in the windows 
are stuiTed with old hats, and the clothes of the peasantry often in 
tatters. The smart French character of not a few modem houses, 
whitened over with quicklime, suggests a growing aversion to live 
in the old Celtic filth;—even these more inviting abodes, faow*^ 
ever, are within anything but clean and comfortable—according 
to our notions ; and then, what is Irish enough, the new taste for 
this kind of display too often leads the farmer to spend upon a 
dwelling what he must raise by a mortgage upon his acres—in 
the upshot losing*- both house and land, and compelled to begin 
the world anew in a log-*house. Though comraratively unedu¬ 
cated, they are ready-witted ; and in morals, idl writers assign 
them a iiigh place. Robbery and^vi^lence are unknown among 
them—even theft is almost unheanl of. They^re modest and 
smiple-hearted; and owing probably to the practice of early mar¬ 
riages, the sexual licence, too prevalent in France, is here alto¬ 
gether absent. They are an easy, gay, goodnatured race. They 
never seek employment abroad so long as they have a barrel 
of flour in the house ; and when hired they arc not to be de¬ 
pended upon as servantsu A trifle will take them away from 
their work—and so many churcli-holidays interfere with it—for 
they are all zealous Roman Catholics—that British settlers rarely 
retain them unless when no other helps arc to be bad, or when 
they are willing to bind themselves to regular attendance, despite 
of their Saints’ days. 

Tlicse are not men able to cope with the sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
in the great battle of life; and wherever the two races are inter¬ 
mingled the* French go to the wall. At Belledune, for instance, 
the present settlers are Ayrshire men, though all this coast was 
not long since extensiveljr occupied by the French. These canny 
Scots have their»wits about them wherever ‘ Johniw Crapaud ’ 
happens to possess good or easily improvable land. His thought¬ 
lessness and improvidence give them too many opportunities 
of buying him ^ out; and the habitans are fast retiriftg into the 
interior. 

^ With all thia,* Mr. Johuat^n, * the French are the moat cheer¬ 
ful people in this country; and one cannot mix with them without feel¬ 
ing that their easy contentment may possibly be more productive of 
positive worldly happiness than the restless, discontented, striving, 
burning energy of their neighbours.' , 

Mr. Johnston, like most other travellers in the United States, 
was struck with the gravity and decorum widi which public dis¬ 
cussions are there usu^ly carried on, and tjjie complete apparent self- 
][)osses8ion of the speakers. Our. insular nervousness is a thing 

unknown 
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unknown to the American republieati. Acknowledging no 
higher rank than hia own, and naturally thinking hia own opinion 
the right one, he expresses his sentiments with a confident frank¬ 
ness, which among us is only the result of long training. Partly 
j^so, says Mr. Johnston, it is to be attribdted to the undisciplined 
md uncontrolled way in which childfen are brought up; and he 
gives the following little anecdote in illustration:— 

* A friend of mine bad a boy of twelve or thirteen years employed 
in his office to run messa^. This boy several times brought me notes, 
and while waiting for an answer, he would walk i^rst to one table and 
examine the books and papers, then to another and do the same; and, 
finally, to the mirror and arrange his hair in the coolest manner ima>* 
ginable. I was amused with this for one or two visits. At last I said 
to him that in country ye did not approve of little errand-boys 
taking such liberfi^ and showing so much conceit when they came into 
a gentleman’s rooms; and I requested that when he came in future he 
would sit down quietly till I wrote an answer. The boy was amazed, 
but was very respectful ever after. Ilia master told me qothingf had 
ever mortified him so much, and at tlie same time done him so much 
good ; but, when I asked why he had never set the boy ri^ht himself, 
he gave me no reply. On telling the matter to an Amencan lady of 
my acquaintance, however,^ she asked me* immediately—“Were you 
not afraid to speak to the boy in that way ? That boy may be Pre¬ 
sident of the United States yet.” “ And what then ? ” “Why, he 
might do you a great deal of harm.” It was now my turn to look 
amazed. It is not a persuasion that it is best for the boy which re¬ 
strains reproof, but a fear that it may be worse for the reprover. This 
fear of one another, I was assured by various persons, amounts often 

to a species of tyranny throughout this Union.’ 

s • 

This mode of training the young is one of the most im¬ 
portant of the social and domestir; trails by which the United 
States are distinguished from our own homes, and from most, if 
not all, of our colonies. What would even the "ancient republics 
of Greece and Rome have thought of such a ‘ running wild’ of 
children ? ^ How would Cato or CiJero have stood aghast at the 
following anecdote, narrated to Mr. Johniton by a friend?— 

* A Mttler of many years at Ualhousie, a shoemaker by trade, had 
saved 500/. in money, and had five or six boys growing up, when he 
took it ins liis head to go off to Wisconsin. Six months after his 
departure, a small vessel from Quebec entered the harbour of Dal- 
bousie, «and, when evening came on, a depressed-looking man in 
shabby clothing landed and walked up to niy house. I was surprised 
to recognise my old neighbour the shoemaker. “ You are surprised,” 
he said; but though I was a fool to go awa^ I have had courage 
enough to come back. When I had got to Wisconsin, my boys-^ 
who*W been guod boys here—began to neglect their work and dis^ 

regard 
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regard me. I durst not correct them^ sir^ or I should have been 
mobbed. They soon learned this, and my authority was gone. My 
heart was sore—my money was melting away—my children were a 
sorrow instead of a comfort to me, and talked of starting for them* 
sel ves. 1 sold off and can|e down to Canada. “ Kow, my boys/^ says 
I, I have got you under thj British dag again, and we^ll have nc^ 
more rebellion.” So I kept my boys in hand—but we didn’t get on 
as we used to do—and aft last I determined to come back to Dal- 
hou^ie. Wliat'a the world to me, sir, if my boys are to be a vexation 
to me ? But I haven’t a penny of money and our clothing is so 
scanty that I am ashamed to bring them all ashore in daylight.’ 

The independent oP behaviour produced by the doctrine of 
perfect individual equality shows itself sometimes in very amusing 
ways;— 

* I was told at Boston,* says Mr. Jobne^ii, ^ of a|;entleman in the 
neighbourhood, who, having engaged a farm-servant, found him very 
ssitisfactory in all respects, except that he invariably came into the 
hous^, and oven into his master’s room, with his hat on. John,” he said 
to him one day, “ you always keep your hat on %vhen you come into 
the house.” “ Well, sir, haven’t 1 a right to?” ‘‘ Yes, I suppose 
you have.” “ Well, if I have a right to, W’hy shouldn’t I?” This 
was a poser. After a momf^nt’s reflection he shrewdly asked, Now, 
John, what'll you take—how much more wages will you ask—to take 
your hat uW when you eoiiie in? ’* Well, that requires consideration, 

I guess.” Take the thing into consideration then, and tell me to¬ 
morrow morning.” The morrow comes. ** Well, John, have you con¬ 
sidered ? ” Well, sir, I guess it's worth a dollar a month.” ‘‘ It’s settled 
then, John, you shall have another dollar a month and the gentle¬ 
man retained a good servant, while flohn’s hat was always in his hand 
when he entered the house in future. So works democracy. The 
Kentucky people cast in the teeth of the Bostonians that they worship 
the almighty dollar. At all events, even in a democracy, the stilfest 
has his price, and wealtli Cannot be deprived of a certain amount of 
influence.’ « 

* Travelling Much in the stage-coaclics,’ says Lord Carlisle, ‘ I 
found it amusing to sit by^the different coachmen, who were 
generally youthj^ from the Eastern States, pushing their way 
in life, and full of fresh and racy talk. One of them, who pro¬ 
bably carac from New York—w^ierc they do not like to use the 

word master in speaking of their employers, but prefer an old 
Dutch name, boss —said to nfe, I suppose the Queen is your 
boss now ? ” * 

This LectuTe is a model of what a discourse on such a isubject, 
delivered to a popular assembly, should be. It is a series of pic¬ 
tures—or dear and compendious, of the leadi^ men 

and leading pla4^s in America, and eviiices at once delic^y of 
observation am the gentlest and kindest b^t. From a production 

so 
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SO widely circulated wo must borrow but sparingly. Hero is a 
masterly sketch from the raih 

* From Albany to Utica the railro^ follows the stream of the 
Mohawk, which recalls the name of the early Indian dwellera in that 
blight valley, still retaining its swelling outline of wood-oovered hilH , 
bat gay with prosperous villag^ and busy cultivation* I was perhaps, 
still more struck the next evening, though it was a more level country^ 
where the railway passes in the midst of the uncleared or clearing 
forest, and suddenly bursts out of a pine glade or c^ar swamp into 
the heart of some town, »probabIy four, three, or two years old, with 
tall white houses, well-lighted shops, billiard-fooms, ; and 
emerging, as we did, from the dark shadows ^nto the full moonlight, 
the wooden spires, domes, and porticos of the infant cities looked eveiy 
bit as if they had been hewn out of the marble quarries of Carrara* I 
am aware that it is not the ^caived opinion—^but there is something 
both in the outward aspect of this region and the general state oi 
society accompanying it which to me seemed eminently poetical. 
What can be more striking or, stirring, despite the occasional rudeness 
of the forms, than all this enterprise, energy, and life, weljfng ufi in 
the desert ? At the tSwns of Syracuse, of Auburn, and of Rochester, 

I experienced the sort of feeling which takes away one^s breath; the 
process seemed actually going on before one’s eyes, and one hardly 
knows whether to think it as grand as the Iliad, or as quaint as a har¬ 
lequin farce.” 

Take this a specimen of the town-pictures. 

‘ I took up my winter quarters at New York. I thought this, the 
commercial and fashionable, tliough not the political capital of the 
Union, a very brilliant city. To give the best idea of it, I should 
describe it as something of a fusion between Liverpool and Paris— 
crowded quays, long perspectives of vessels and masts, buttling streets, 
gay sliops, tall white houses, and a clear brilliant sky overhead. There 
is an absence of solidity in the general appearance, but in some of the 
new building^ they are successfully avail!ugHhemselves of their ample 
resources in white marble and granite. At the poipt of the Battery, 
where the long thoroughfare of Broadway, extending some miles, 
pushes its green fringe into the wide l^arbour of New York, with its 
glancing waters and graceful shipping, and the limber, long raking 
masts, which look so different from our own, and tihe soft swelling 
outline of the receding shores ; it has a sprcial character and beauty 
of Its own, I spent about a montjii here very pleasantly $ tlie society 
appeared to me, on the whole, to have a less solid and really refined 
character than that of Boston, but therd is more of animation, gaiety, 
and sparkle in the daily lifb. Iii point of hospitality, neither eould 
outdo th^ other/ • 

The rapid growth of New York and other cities of America is 
a leading topic with all travellers; and we are in the habit of 
hearing so much of thi$,«tbat we are apt to forget what is doing 
near^^. Our TransatlaD^c cousins, justly proud and delight 

with 
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with their progress, and above troublii^ themselves with investi*- 
gating the causes of it, make each other believe that they stapd 
^one as an innately energetic ]^eople» Moreover, ninet^*nine 
out of every hundred of our emigrants know little or nothing of 
their native kingdom be^'ond the locality in which they have b^n 
brought up, and generally ndthing more than thh outside appear^ 
ance of that; so that when they cross the Atlantic everything is as 
new and wonderful to them as London or Birmingham would 
be if they hod been taken to these cities,instead, and they very 
soon gratify all they talk to by agreeing that what they have not 
seen does not exist', and^Hhat itiere is nothing equal to this in the 
Old Country.* To such persons it is of no consequence that 
physiologists assert that the Anglo-Saxon race degenerates in 
America, and that it cannot be kep^ up beyond its natural region 
without constant accessions of new blood. They point to New 
York as a fact worth a dozen theories. But the growth of this 
cityjproves nothing on the general subject—it is a testimony 
to the energy of its actual 'inhabitants, but Clothing more. As 
the Atlantic port of an interior country of great extent and vast 
promise, New York has certainly attracted many native-born 
Americans to settle within its bounds for the purposes of traffic; 
but it is fix>m this side of the Atlantic that its main increase has 
been drawn. Kvery manufacturing district in Eurojie, and eveij 
Iturge commercial port, has sent its agencies and branch establish¬ 
ments with similar trading objects; so that, during these sixty years. 
New York may be said to have been built up by Europe rather 
than by the exertions of America herself. 

The progress in population of Glasgow and New York, says 
Mr, Johnston, is represented by the following decennial returns:— 

1800>1. 18S0-1. IBaO-l. 1840-1. 1848. 1850. 

Glasgow, 77,000 147,043 202,426 282,134 367,800 

Vroliftbly 

New York, 60,^89* 123,706 203,007 312,710 371,102 400,000 

‘ These nnml^rs show that, without any of the advantages of an 
enormous transit-trade, Glasgo^ has in a remarkable degree kept pace 
with New York.^ Oaring the first thirty years of the century, New 
York barely Mined upon it the original difference of 17,000 souls. 
During the last twenty, its comparative progress has been more 
rapid. But then Uioo^Jifiha of the New York population are foreigners 
barUj and they and their families make up more than ha^the inha¬ 
bitants, Both cities, it is true, have been almost equally indebted to 
immigration, but—except the low Irish who have been dr^ed info 
both cities, and who are an incubus rather than an aid, and far from 
being^alt element of progp'ess—Glasgow is peopled wholly by native* 
bQni.jScotch. This city, therefore, may be regarded as a true testimony 
to the enterprise and perseverance of the people who inhabit the western 
Lowlands of Scotland. It is &r more wonderfub as the result of half 

a century 
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a of exdufdvely borne exertion, than the rapid rjaeof New 

Yo^ or tlian tiiat of any othdr Amencan city in which 1 have 
beeiL. 

^Tt>e Inbqd oity of Birmingham with its suburbs is not less an 
illustration of native energy. Since the beginning of the century Its 
progreNS lias been as follows:— * 

190U 16»t. 1631. 1841.' 1851. 

'7a,670 . 85,750 100,722 116,986 ^ 220,000 300,000 

It does not equal either Gla^^gow or New York in size^but its growth^ 
in the centre of an inland district, through the instrumentality 6f 
native-born talent working upon native mineral productions, leav^ 
no doubt as to the piiysiological question of tfle inherent energy of the 
home-born who inhabit it.' 

The value of immigrants to America may be judged of by the 
fact that, assuming cjich to bring witli him only 10/,, this, for 
the 200,000 who yciirly land at New York alone, makes an annual 
addition of two millions sterling to the money capital of the 
country. Then a single year’s laljour of these 200,000 in agri¬ 
cultural operations hpon new land, must add at least b/. a-head, 
or another million to the capital of the new States ; while the in¬ 
creased consumption of imported articles, by the added popula¬ 
tion, augments the federal I'evenue^ whibh is—and in spite of our 
preaching and practice will continue to be—derived from the 
duties levied upon imports. 

It is Europe, therefore, that is the main-spring of the wondrous 
growth of the United States—European capital, European hands, 
and European energy. The revolts, revolutions, and proscriptions 
of the Continent, and the bitter discontents and overflowing popular 
tion of these our islands, are the life and aggrandizement of the 
Great Republic. New emigrants are not mere additions to its 
stock of lalxiur imd capital; they ronsis|: of, or at least compre- 
heml, those daring and resolute, il not always prudent spirits, 
who are driven from disturbed, or who volunftirily leave more 
2 >eacefiil countries. Thus, a stream of select men is constantly 
flowing from Europe, by whose auc&cious activity the filling up 
«)f the vast western continent is hurried ib]rYvard,«its material re¬ 
sources developed, and, by the sacrifice of many forei^ lives, 
the flrst diflieiiltica of settling it <^ercoii(io. t£ all the nativ<^-l>o^ 

AmericaJis,' says Mr. Johnston, ‘ not being the^ sons or grandsons 
of Europ^^s, were to sit down and fold their hands and got to 
sleep, the progress of the c*ounti^y would scarcely be a whit less 
rapid, id) long as peace between America and Europe is main¬ 
tained.’ But disturb by the signals of war the now undreaded 
navigation of the Atlantic, and this stream of brave hearts is 
arrested. Thenceforwaifl the population, like Amt of Europeap 
States, will augmdit by a natural increase of ^ tamer men only. 

^ VOL. LXXXIX. NO. CLXXVII. o The 
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The superfluous mind of other countries, the greater force of 
character which is produced by the breaking up of home associa* 
tionsy and by the excitement of a new world, as well os the in¬ 
fluence of its example on the minds and character of the native- 
born, will all be lost. The great breadth of unsettled land would 
then, like the forests and plains of Russia and Poland, rather 
indicate what the country might become, than what, within .any 
aftAignable time, it is likely to be. 

Another set of facts is properly dwelt v^on by the same writer. 
Of all quarters of the Union, the New England States, it is well 
known, receive the greatest influx of British settlers, and in 
character and habits approach most closely to the old country; 
and it is precisely by these restless New Englanders that the 
political, religious, and educational institutions of the great northern 
and western States are mainly influenced. 


‘ The emigrants who go out from Europe—the raw bricky for tlie 
newoState buildings—are generally poor,' and for the most part indif¬ 
ferently educated. Being strangers to tlie institutions of the country, 
and to their mode of working, and, above all, being occupied in 
establishing' themselves, the rural settlers have little leisure or incli¬ 
nation to meddle with the direct regulation of public affairs for some 
years after they have first begun to hew their fiirms out of the solitary 
wilderness. The ^ew Bnglauders cuuie iit tu du this. Tlie west is 
an outlet for their superfluous lawyers, their doctors, their ministers 
of various persuasions, their newspaper editors, their bankers, their 
merchants, and their pedlars. All the professions and influential 
positions are filled up by them. They are the movers in all the 
public measures that are taken in the organization of State govern¬ 
ments, and the establishment of county institutions; and they occupy 
most of the legislative, executive, and other official situations, by 
means of which the State affairs are at first carried on. Thus the west 
presents an inviting field*to the ambitious spirits of the east; and 
through their means the genius and institutions of the New England 
States are transplanted and diffused, and determine, in a great measure, 
those of the more westerly portzpns of the union,’ 


This paragraph belp& to explain the phenomenon which of all 
others most astonishes the stranger—viz. the * power of absorption ’ 
of the American clwaoter. Suppose a skilful chemist throwing 

five or six different ingredients mto his crucible, and mingling 
and crusbizig them until he'^extracts one homogeneout' essence, 
and we have an apt image of the moral and intellectual chemistry 
which is continually acting upon the population of the ^States, 
WlS^ders came from England, but ever since it has been re- 
recruits front almost every country of Europe. Scotland, 
Tjreland, Wales, France, Germany, the iQountains of Switzerland, 
the shores of the Baltic, nay, even distant and isolated Aussia 

herself 
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‘herself—all have sent out representatiires as to a congiess of the 
nations. At first this agglomeration proceeded slowly and by 
small detachments^ but now it annually consists of whole armies of 
artisans and tillers of the ground, and of thousands upon thousands 

of families. * 

• • 

"All these foreigneTs/ says M. Marmier, ^carry out with them 
their particular predilections and prejudices. * At hrst the character of 
the Afnerican does not charm them—they are disagreeably surpnaed 
by his habits. They r^Jve to keep aloof from him, to live apart 
with their own countrymen, to preserve upon that distant continent the 
manners of their native land—^and in their mother d>ngiiethey energetic 
cally protest that they never will become Americans. Vain is the 
project! useless the protestation I The American atmosphere envelopes 
them, and by its constant action weakens their recollections, dissolves 
their prejudices, decomposes their primitive elements. Little by little, 
by insensible modifications, they change their views and mode of living, 
adopt the usages and langui^e of the Americans, and end by being 
absorbed in the American nation, as are tlie streamlets from* the 
valleys in the great rivers that bear them onward to the ocean. How 
many are the honest Germans, who, after cursing the rudeness of 
American manners, and bitterly regretting their good kindly Father* 
land, have come at last to stick their hat, Yankee fashion, on the 
back of their head, to stiffen themselves, like the Yankee, in a coat 
buttoned up to the chin, to disdain all the rules of Kuropean courtesy, 
and to use no other language but the consecrated dialect of business P 

This blending of the nations, this assimilation to one standard of 
so many different human tribes, bears certainly an unimpeachable 
testimony to the energy of the race which thus superinduces upon 
others its own characteristics. Brief as our limits compel us to 
be, we cannot quit this most remarkable phenomenon of Ameri¬ 
can society without giving a few sentences of Lord Carlisle’s, 
which contribute somewhat more to its*elucidatioa. Amidst all 
their vaunted equality, he says, ^ there is a more implimt defers 
once to custom among the Americans, a more passive submission 
to what is assumed to be the public opinion of the day or hour, 
than would be paralleled in many aristocratic or even despotic 
communities.’ 

< This quiet acquiescence in the prevailing tone, this complete abne* 

S tion of individual sentiment, is naturally most perceptible in the 
main o£ipolttics ; but I thought that^ it also in no incoi^erable de* 
grec pervaded the social circle, biassed the decisions of the judicial 
bench, ^nd even infected the solemn teachings of the pujpit. To this 
source may probably in some measure be tra^ the remarkable simi¬ 
larity in the manners, deportment, conversation, and tone of feeling, 
winch has so generally struck travellers. Who that has seen can ever 
forgeh the slow and melaifbhDly silence of the couples who walk anq- 
in-afm to the tsd)les of the great hotel, or of the unsocial groups who 

o 2 gather 
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gather round the greasy meats ofallie BteBin-*boat^ lap up the flve- 
minntes’ meal, come like shadows, so deport ? One of their able pub* 
lie men m^e an observation to ^e, which struck me as pungent, and 
perhaps true—that it was probably the country in which there was less 
misery and less happiness ■than in any other of the world,* 

In regard to the physiological conjecture that the Anglo-Saxon 
race does, and ever will,‘degenerate in the New World, ^1 that we 
can gather from casual remarks in Mr. Johnston’s book is con¬ 
firmatory of the supposition. Take evcfti provinces whlbh lie 
nearly in the samp latitude with us, and whose climate, of all 
others, most nearly resembles our own. A European landing in 
Halifax is pleased to see the fresh and blooming complexions of 
the females of all classes, and we may say of almost all ages; 
he will scarcely believe that in steppifig from England to Nova 
Scotia he has reached a climate? which bears heavier upon 
young looks and female beauty than our own. On this side 
the Atlantic it is in countries which, like Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Holland, arc sun-ounded by am atmosphere rarely arid or 
dry, either from excessive cold or excessive heat, but which, more 
or less loaded with moisture,‘always softens and expands the skin, 
that health and freshness''of complexion in both sexes is most 
conspicuous amd most permanent. A similar phenomenon is more 
or less evident in mountainous districts, from the fogs and rains 
which so frequently visit them; and it is doubtless to the ana¬ 
logous climate of Nova Scotia, and other parts of tiie North 
American coast lying within the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
that the healthy looks of the people are mainly to be ascTibed. 
Yet even here it seems to be the fact that, as a genersil rule, 
British-bom settlers succ^eed better than the natives. And wljy ? 

‘ 1 could not help remarking,’ says Mr. Johnston, ‘that, in New 
Brunswick as a whole, the regularly settled inhabitants did not 
appear hi work^so hanl as the same classes do at home.’ ‘ No 
doubt,’ he says when in naotyer place, ‘ there must be some truth 
in the statement ’ (which he met with eveiywhere) ‘ that the sons 
and grandsons of British settlers do not £splay the same energy 
as tteir emigrant fathers.’ ‘ Here, too,’ he adds in a third district, 

‘ the pral&c of euperibr industry oend perseverance was awarded to 

the emigrant. This opinion /rom the mouths of natives is cer¬ 
tainly veiy provoking, since I can sincerely say, after a very long 
tour in the province, that, in my opinion, a finer looking body of 
yeoi^ai^ is hot to be seen in any part of the world, T^e first 
prQfi^pail-bon] generation shoots up tall and htmdsome men and 
l^easant to look upon. It may be that the more slender 
(iigm is inclined less to steady labour, aSad that with the bodily 
,i^re the habits and tempers of the descendants of industrious 

settlers 
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• ^ 
settlers change also. But where men arc subjected to so many 

new influences as they are i# this new country, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to specify or distinguish how much of any observed change 
of habits is due to each.’ 

Whra speaking of the ‘gloomy unsqoiableness’ of the UAks 
^'hote in the States, Mr. Jolinston has some observations which 
may be considered in connexion with the foregoing:— 

* Whether thia 3i]ence at table ami mpulity of nieale be a cause of 

indig|||»tion, or a consequence of disease arising from other causes, it 
is certain that diseases of the digestive organs, and deaths from such 
diseases, are much more frequent in the United^ States than they are 
in Great Britain. This is very strikingly shown by the following 
numbers, which represent the average cases of disease and death from 
disesu^e of the digestive organs in every thousand inliabitants in the 
two countries:— « • 

Uiscfjuies. Deat) 

Utihed States . . 526 14 

Great Britain • • 95 J 

More than one-half the population appear to be affected b]( such 
diseases in tlie United Stales, and less than one-tenth in Great Britain ; 
atid while fourteen out of every thousand die of such disease in Nortli 
America, only one in two thousand actually dies of it in our island. 

* If half tlie population be subject to a disease which, more than 

almost any other, interferes with bodily comfort and equability of 
teinponiment—which creates a n'stlessness and nervous irritability that 
is scarcely to be laid asleep—it must have a most powerful influence 
upon the habits and general character of the whole people. The pre¬ 
vailing nervous temperament of the New Englanders is ascribed by 
some of my friends, in the country itself, to the peculiarly dry and 
searching qualities of the climate. If tiiis temperament lead to choice 
uf food and habits of eating which bring on iudigestiotVi this latter dis> 
ease will again react upon the temperament, and thus a confounding 
of cause! and effect will take place, which makes it very difficult to 
decide whici) is the first or chief agent in producing the observed 
result. I am very niucli inelined, however, to thq opinion, that a great 
number of those who emigrate are already niore4«r less affected by 
the disease in question before theytforsake their homes. Privation, 
hard labour, anxiely of mind, tocj close confinement <iuring opening 
nianliood, and other causes, produce stomacii dfsea^^es and nervous 
restlessnes, which make men move to more hopeful regions, or 
M Inch, being transmitted to children, impel tifera to new homes. The 
anxieties which attend the change of life in the new country continue^ 
and prolong the excitement; so that, independent of all special climatic 
action, some generations of tolerable comfort might elapse before the 
family restlessness would be soothed down. But iff besides, in the 
nature of the climate and the general example of the people there be 
causes of new excitement, we may expect the disease to be indefinitely 
continued, and the temperament to become characteristic of the people, 
aod a national distinction.* # 

Agriculture^ 
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Agriculture, according to the Durham Professor—who should 
here be on his strongest ground—]#bs yet in its infancy in America. 
The system consists in exhausting the natural soil by a scourg¬ 
ing succession of grain crops; then deserting the farm, and 
going on to fresh territories, which arc exhausted and deserted in 
turn. In short, land is so cheap that it is more profitable to buy 
new fields than to manure old; so that nothing like proper 
restorative culture is practised. Accordingly, says he, the great 
wheat region is ever retiring farther and farther to the west^while 
some Atlantic districts, including the whote State of New^^'ork, 
have become comparatively used up, and only suffice to support 
their own population. Hence Mr. Johnston infers that there 
is no probability of the price of British produce being ]>er- 
inanently depressed by the free importation of American wheat 
and flour. ‘ My persuasion is, that yeat by year our Transatlantic 
cousins will become less and less able —except in extraordinai^j 
s&isons —to send large supplies of wheat to our island ports; and 
that,^/re/z their freshness shall have been rubbed off their imv lands^ 
they will be unable, with their present knowledge and methods^ to 
send wheat to the British maiket so cheap as the more skilful 
farmers of Great Biitain and Ireliiud.’ A declariition so fenced 
with irritant clauses we have larely encountered. What, in truth, 
does this proposition amount to ? It is undeniable that America 
sends large supplies of wheat to our markets at piesent; and tlie 
Professor states his opinion, firstly, that it will continue to do 
so until the virgin freshness shall have been lubbcd off its new 
lands, but no longer. Now, when is this likely to be? Not this 
century, anyhow — and if the \ ankees manage to retain thcii 
whole torritosy even to the year 1900, they will certainly ‘go 
o-head shek ’ in tlie interval. Secondly (not to mention the iui- 
ther exception of ‘extraordinary seasons’), the Professor admits 
that these large supplies of grain, e\en at that very remote and 
indefinite period,jvill only cease if tlie American farmers adhere 
to their present methods —in qther words, if, when everything 
else in America is ‘ goin^ a-head,’ agriculture should stand still 
for half a century-^-an impossible supposition. Lastly, how could 

the present mode of fermiii.g be adhered to after the new lands 

are exhausted^ when this system (depending, as it does, on the 
cheapness of land, and the dese^cm of old farms for new;^ cannot 
go on for one moment after the new lands are occupied 9 

Let U8 see how the matter actually stands. Accepting oor^ 
rect the avermtet that the State of New York is not at present 
an ett^pdHrting one, it is always to be remembered that this by no 
meann applies to the Atlantic States g^erallj—as it appears 
frcNji one of the Pi'ofessoi^s own footnotes ^at Pennsylvania knd 

Virginia 
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Virginia are among the greatest wheat-exporting diatncts of the 
Union. Moreover, as long as Kew York State suppons itself in 
grain (and our author, as we shall by and by see, holds that it is 
now at its lowest point of production), the whole suiplas of the 
interior States is exportable without any^deduction* What that 
surplus is, and how rapidly it is increasing, may be seen from 
Mr. Johnston’s statement, t^t in 1888 wheaten flour was shipped 
at Iluflalo Jhr the West, but that in 1847 no lees than fcur 
hundr^ thousand tons of wheat and flour reached the banks of the 
Hudson from the WcSt. An increase of 400,000 tons in nine 
years is most astounding; but considering tbejonpaFalleled influx 
of emigrants from Europe during the last four years (double that 
of any former experience), it camiot be doubted that the surplus 
must be now increasing even still faster. The State of Michigan 
alone, in 1848, produced 4^46,000 bushels of wheat, of which tnro 
millions were exportable; an extraordinary quantity ^or so young a 
State, which at that time bad only one-seventieth part of its whole 
cultivable area under wheat—the soil of which, as Mr. Jobaston 
tells us, is indifferent, and its climate humid, cofd, and un* 
favourable to agricultural pursuits. The fact is, the power of 
cx]K>rting large quantities of wheat implies neither great natural 

J )roductiveness, nor permanently rich* land, in a district which, 
fom a state of nature, is beginning to be subjected to arable 
culture. The exj>lanation of it is, that nearly the whole popula¬ 
tion of such districts is employcfl in agricultural pursuits, and 
tliat wheat is the only grain thcjy produce for which a ready 
market can be found. Let us not be wilfully blind. As long 
as the Eastern States continue simply self-supporting, the sur¬ 
plus of the interior, of the new lands constantly being re¬ 
claimed, will year after year pour down the river-high-ways 
to the sea; and long before the advancing tide of cultivation 
has reached the barrier of the Rocky Mountains, another tidal 
wave of superior culture will have rolled westwards over the 
AUeghanies. The three great cfpises of the wretched system 
of agriculture hitherto practised in America are—cheapness of 
land, dearness of labour, and want of capital; and in the ordinary 

course of things all thice will diminish together. The fact that 
7 per cent, can now be had«by merely fending money, while 
farmings usually yields only 5, |rill retard for some time any « 
costly improvements in agriculture. But such a state of things 
cannot long continue; and the extraordinary exertioDS now every¬ 
where mal^g, both in our Provinces and in the St^es, and wbich 
Mr. Johnston himself has been so ably helping forward, promise 
soon to restore to vi^^our the once highly productive soils of 
Noltb-Eastem Ameri^ Mark his own admission, a little 
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ther on:—* I would not be so rash as to say that the wheat- 
produoin^* ]iQwcrs of the region eost of Lake Erie^ and south 
of the 6it Lawrence, will never be much greater than it is 
now; I believe it may become, and I hope the time may soon 
amve when more skill and knowledge shall have foTc*ed it to 
become, far more productti;e, as a whole, than it is now^ The 
Professor adds the formidable anticipation, that there we may 
by and b> ‘ find new llothians, and Norfolks, and Lincolnshire^, 
and a reproduction of the best farmers of all these districts—tlieir 
very sons and grandsons, in fact, scttleb on American farms/ 
Our Professor is,, a candid liberal ; without question, if the 
present Free Trade work go on much longer, our farmers, both 
sons and fathers, will be found anywhere, everywhere, but at 
home I If the New York farmers grumble at being supplanted 
by others bf their own country, it id no ways strange that ours 
should grum^e at being supplontetl by the foTt'igner; and if they 
tax Canadian grain 20 per cent., does it net seem reasonable 
enough that wo should reciprocate the impost? Moieover, they 
tax grain-iinpoits meiely to keep farming profitable in exhausted 
districts; tlie former legislation of («reat Ilritain on this subject 
had a far different motive. It matters nothing to the Americans, 
as a nation, whether they get their brea< Us tuffs liom one part ot 
the Union or another; but it is of mighty impoi lance to us vkhetuer 
we raise our supplies at home, or become dc])endent for our staple 
food upon c*ountries which may any day become our rcleiitlebs 
foes ; amoi^ others the Union itself, and Erance* 

Mr. Johnston’s account of Lowell, the well-known manufactui- 
ing city of Massachusetts, brings us to another braucLi of the 
great controversy of the day. Tliis town stands on the beautiful 
river Merrunack, from which it derives the motive power for its 
macliineiy. It is a clean^ spacious, busy place, with wide strc'ets, 
abundant shops, comfoi table hotels, rows of neat lodging-houses 
for the employ^l, and fifty large mills, upon which the whole 
population depends. Cottonji, plain and piinted, woollen cloths, 
carpets, and the machinc^ry necessary for the spinning and weaving 
departments, arothe principal manufactures of the town. Its ribo 
has been very rapid. In 1828 the population was only 3500; 
in 1850 it was estixfiated at 25,000. When compared with tlie 
fine produce of the GIasgo\|r mills, the cotton manufacture is 
almost in its cradle. The cloths are coarse sheetings, shirtings, 
drillings, and printed calicoes^ which are made of low-pricecLcotton, 
and axe beaver to transport. But in this department they have no 

* prophectei are elieacty at a and discount. Fiance, almost tlie Idst 

Qouutry, If* were assured, fiutn which 8:nito-i)npoits w^m to tie exTjected, now e^ids us 
auauaUj 600,OCM) quarters of wheat, and 2,000,000 evta of flour I 
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competitors; for the cost of transport upon European gooda of 
this kind forms so large a percentage' of their whole ralue, as to 
give the American manufacturers the sole cr>niinBnd of their o^n 
market for these articles, and even of great part of the Sc^th 
American market also. ^ Our Professor thus winds up bis 
temarks:— ♦ 

^ The deduction which I wish the reader to draw, and which I 
think he will draw from this compaiison, is, that New England is 
employed almost solely in producing coarse and inferior goods, in which 
the quantity of raw material is great, and upon wliich the labour 
expended is comparatively small. The goo^^ whleh it is of importance 
to us to produce are those into the price of which labour enters to the 
extent of from 50 to 80 per cent, of the whole cost. Such goods 
Gla.'^gow chiefly makes, and such goods Lowell does not; and none of 
the American manufactureran dhn yet make them so as to come Into 
successful competition with British and German products, even in their 
own protected markets. We have not, therefore, Cause for those 
gloomy apprehensive which alarmists delight to hold up constantly 
before our eyes, as if the honest and praiseworthy endeavours or our 
Transatlantic brethren were incompatible almost with our nmnu&ctur- 
ing existence. Let them advance, as we should wish they miglit.^ 

Whatever we should wish, it is too oertainly the fat?t that not a 
liiJttlc of our recent legislation has been based upon a very different 
hope and expectation. We have been depreciating many other 
interests at liomc for the sake of pushing the foreign trmle in 
cotton manufactures; and it becomes us to examine whether we 
are likely to .achieve so great sucfcss in this design as will com¬ 
pensate the acknowledged misery which it is occasioning. What, 
then, is our chance of maintaining (for extending is manifestly 
hopeless) our ground in the American market ? In all the rougher 
kinds of cotton goods, as we have seen, we arc already totally 
supplanted; not even Manchester, with its coarse fabrics for 
exportation, can enter into rivalry with the produce of Lowell. 
Let us consider, then, whether wc ran hope Iwng to hold our 
supremacy in thc^ finer fabrics. The two great obstacles, we arc 
told, to the States’ successfully competing with us in these, are 
‘the liigh price of labour, and the expensive way in which 

manufacturing ia gi’incrally conducted.^ A^ to the first—^not to 
mention the slow but certain fall in wages owing to the vast 
iminigraiion and natural increase of population —^it must be recol¬ 
lected that our mills arc driven by steam, those of Lowell by 
water qpower—an economical advantage which caimot ^ily be 
over-estimated, and which goes far to counterbalance the higher 
price paid for human labour, if indeed it does not compensate 
it in full. In regard tp the second obstacle that so cheers our 
Professor—^we must content oorselves with the veiy obvious hint. 
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that with the Americans this manufacture is still rerjr young* 
Two-and-twenty years ago there was not a loom in Lowell; 
and yet what is the state of matters now? Why, there are 
now 320,000 spindles at work, and more than 350,000 yards 
of cotton cloth made daily [ If such has been its progress, is 
it likely now to stand still? Are the Yankees so diffidem 
of their powers, so slothful in temperament, or so careless of gain, 
ns to rest contented witli their quickly-won supremacy in the 
coarser fabrics, and leave our finer stuffs in quiet possession of 
their markets ? The only real difficulty in economising a process 
of this kind is to invent machinery that will produce the same 
results with less attendance or in less time. But in the case of 
Lowell, this difficulty is more imaginary than real. We have 
made such inventions, after great la^ur and great expense —they 
Juive only to copy them. The engineers that work for Manchester 
will work for them—we will cast what they need in our foundries, 
and send it out to them; and should they wantAo know still more, 
they have every opportunity for doing so at our Great Exhibition. 

Such are the state and prospects of the cotton manufacture in the 
Northern States. But the South also has begun ; and it is rushing 
ahead even faster than the North, and with advantages peculiar 
to itself. The water-power, as we have seen, gives Lowell a great 
advantage over the steam-milLs of Manchester; and the high price 
of labour in Massachusetts is the only real obstacle to its compek- 
iiig even with our finest fabrics. The South also has its mag¬ 
nificent streams and abundant water-power, but it has also cheap 
labour. It is the black that there works in the mills—^it is slave- 
labour that there comes into competition with the already down- 
crushed workmen of England. In Virginia, Kentucky, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Tennessee, and Mississippi, there are already 
some scores of factoried:—consuming from 800,000 to 400,000 
bales of cotton a^year; and the same power which compels the 
negroes to toil m gangs under a burning sun will constrain them 
to waste life in hundreds mol>e of such factories. There is even 
a double motive for tbuo employing them—^not merely the pros¬ 
pect of vast gaiii*in this manufacture, but because some of the for¬ 
mer industries are ^all but quite unprofitable. The tobacco- 

gronnds were yearly becoming more and more exhausted; 
thousands of acres were aimu^ly abandoned; and slave- 
lords had been removing their black etoch or plant further and 
further from the coast, for the sake of reaching richer soils. But 
the cotton-manufacture has at once relieved their embarrassment; 
and th^ are now driving it on with all the eagerness of men who 
have just discovered a golden mine. Wjith operatives who ask no 
'^rages—whose sole cost is keeping soul and body together—who 
' never 
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never dream of strikes^ and who work as obediently and mechani¬ 
cally as the machines they superintend, the slave-owners of the 
South will soon make their influence felt on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Even our Professor regis'ters * the prediction of many, 
that the manufacturers of the Eastern States wul sink before them/ 
* Leaving’ the Eastern States to look after their own dollar, we 
g’ucss it is time for Old England to drop the beatific vision of 
spinning for all the world. We are receiving a smart rebuff in 
what all our wise men had pronounced the most promising market 
for our cotton goods. Moreover, with these hundreds of mills 
both in the northern and southern States^ and new ones yearly 
springing up on the banks of their noble rivers, it is plain 
enough that ere long there will be little surplus cotton to send 
to us. This the mill-men of Manchester already perceive, and 
lienee the great interest they now take in India, and the Com¬ 
mission sent out to report on the possibility of growing cotton 
there on a gigantic scale—with a profit. Add to all this the duty 
of from thirty to fifty jper cent, lemed on our rmnufactures by*the 
States, and we complete a picture which merits the serious con¬ 
sideration of our Ministers—indeed of their masters. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to the general prospects 
of the poor Negroes in tire Union. One of the most melancholy 
results of the system of slavery in Virginia, especially since the 
land became exhausted, is the breeding and rearing of slaves for 
the supply of the South. Doubtless the greater attention which 
proprietors are thus induced to bestow on their stock cannot be 
without some good to the physical interests of the blacks; but it 
is a humbling thing to see ‘ human produce ’ made a branch of 
common rural industry in a Christian State!—* Virginia,’ said 
not long since one of its representatives, ‘ has a slave population 
of near half a million, whose value is chiefly dependent m Southern 
demand.^ * In plain English,’ retorted Mr. Stevens, a Pennsyl¬ 
vanian member of Congress —* what does this mean ? That Vir¬ 
ginia is now fit to be the breeder, Wiot the employer of slaves; 
that her proud chivalry are compelled tew turn slave-traders for a 
livelihood. Instead of attempting to renovate the soil, and by 
their own honest labour compelling the earth yield her abuncL- 
ance—instead of seeking for the*best breeds of cattle and horses 
to feed c^i her hills and valleys, and fertilise the land — the 
sons of the Great State must devote their time to selecting and 
grooming the most lusty sires and the most fruitful wenches, 
to supply the slave-barracoons of the South! ’ And go profitable 
is this slave-rearing husbandry, that Mr. Johnston tells us it 
brings in more money y^^rly to Virginia than all its tobacco and 
cottan*doI 

The 
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The increased application of Neg^ labour to the jprowth of 
sugar in the Soattiem States is another circumstance of moment. 

' < In Louisiana/ says Mr. Jobnston, < there were of sugar estates, and 
of slaves employed in the cultivation of sugar, in 

Wiih llone-pDaer. With Steam-power. Slavea, 

1844-4S .. 364 .a 480 lei .. 63,000 t 

1849-50 .. 671 865 .. 1536 .. 126,000 

The cultivation of sugar* therefore, is rapidly increasing—a proof that, 
with the aid of the duty imposed upon foreign sugar !ti the States, 
these countries can now compete profitably with Culm and the Brazils. 
Much more, therefore, when the slave-trade to these latter countries 
sliall come to be abolilhed, and the expense of cultivation thereby 
raiserl, will they be able to strive successfully against them for the 
supply of the whole United States market. And if we consider that 
into this latter market raw sugar to the value of about nine million 
dollars is now annually imported from f^pariish and Brazilian ports, we 
shall be able to fonn an idea of the very great development of which 
this branch of culture, in the Southern flutes, is still susceptible/ 

If to the cotton culture—hitherto the great slave-multiplier—bn 
now added a largely increased slave-culture of sugar, and to both 
the employment of negroes in cotton and other factories, it can¬ 
not be doubted that a fresh and most potent stimulus tvill be given 
to this breeding and traffic of blacks, and a stronger enthusiasm 
nourished for those ‘ domestic institutions" by which slavery is 
established and made legal. ^ And, if in free England the factory 
system has been pro<luctive of so many evils, physical, moral, and 
social—who shall say to what new forms of oppression and misery 
it may give rise in vast workshops peopled by human beings who 
have no civil rights, and who arc superintended by others whose 
immediate profit may be the greatest when their sufferings are 
rendered the most unbearable T Can any one doubt that the 
evil must tell upon us dlso ? 

* It can scarcely fail.’ says Mr. Johnston, * to affect in a marked 
manner the futi&e comfort and condition of our home population. If 
the labour of coloured slaves,‘'so employed, really prove cheaper than 
tliat of free w^hije men, then either our manufactures must decline and 
decrease^ or the condition and emoluments of our workmen must he 
^reidteeUl^ T0dupad the level tf thoee (f the opishavives of 

American factories. The possiUility of such a result is melancholy 
and disheartening, at a tune uthen so many are anxious r^her to im-~ 
prove and elevate thtmfuriher to depress our labouring people* 

We thank the Professor for the frank admission of <his pas- 
sage:-^but what right has he to insinuate that there ever was a time 
wlMSn it was the wish of the British government, or of any inilu- 
Wtidi class of this community, to ^depress our labouring people?’ 
This slang is exceedingly unworthy of such a writer. But to renim 
/ to 
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to bis proper topic—^we may add, that oiir AfAcm Squadron, and 
other efforts for repressing the slave trade, are hm worse than use** 
less; for just jn proportion as slavietry goes down in Brasil and 
Cuba, will the stimulus to slave^bre^ing be increased in Virginia. 

What is to be done with the American tiegioea? This is, per¬ 
haps, a question of as great perplexity to the friends of the blacks 
as to their sternest taskmasters. Besides* the actual slaves, the 
growing body of free coloured people is a source of extreme 
anxiety. At the beginning of the century their number in Vir¬ 
ginia was only 10,000; it is now estimated at six times that 
amount. They are most numerous in Eastenl Virginia; and as 
the whites in that region arc diminishing, while the free blacks are 
increasing, it is not unnatural that the former should dread the 
influence of the latter upop the minds of tiie slaves. Attempts 
have accordingly been made to repress this increase, by dis¬ 
couraging the emancipation of the slaves, and forbidding such 
as are emancipated from sremaining in the State without^ the 
special permission of the county-courts. But the agent most 
relied on has been the American Colonisation Society — that is, 
the scheme for conveying all free blacks who choose to the 
Liberian settlement in Africa,—a scheme propose<l by Presi¬ 
dent Jefferson at the close of last century, established in 1817, 
aided and countenanced by the legislature of Virginia, and recently 
supported by Messrs. Qlay and Webster. Ttm latter statesman, 
in March, 1850, explicitly said,—‘ If Virginia and the South see 
fit to adopt any proposition to relieve themselves from the free 
people of colour among them, or such as may be made free, they 
have my full consent that the Government shall pay them any 
sum adequate to the purpose out of the proceeds oi* the sale of 
the territories ceded to the general Government.—and which Itas 
already jii^ducecl 80,000,000 dollars/ (u session 1850 the legin^ 
lature of Virginia passed a bill appropriating 50,000 dollars a-year 
for five years, to remove from that State, under tllC auspices of the 
Colonisation Society, each free persdh of colour who might be will¬ 
ing to emigrate to Africa; and imposing on those who remained 
a tax of a dollar a^head, to be added to the same fund. And in 
the present Congress (1851) Mi^ day has proposed the establish¬ 
ment of a line of Government emigration steamers to the coast of 
Africa tc^promote the egress of fr^ blacks. 

Wc are happy in believing that the settlement of Liberia has 
already* had some effect in repressing the slave traffic on' the ad¬ 
joining Coast of Africa, and promoting better industry^there than 
that of kidnapping. But, as respects its main avowed purpose, 
this jColonisation Society has not as yet succeeded. The free 
coloured people in the States increase at present at the rate of 

11,000 
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11,000 a-year, while the Society in thirty-three years has tifons- 
ported only 7000 in all, many of them slaves manumitted for the 
purpose. Should Mr. Webster, now in office, still adhere to bis 
above-quoted sentiments on this matter, and if Mr. Clay succeed 
in bis present proposal^ something useful may yet be done by 
means of the Society; though from the almost universal reluct¬ 
ance of the negroes to einigrate, and other obstacles, it seems des¬ 
tined never to realise at all the hopes of its founders. 

^ It cannot be (says Mr. Johnston) that stafesmen really look for any 
relief of the supposed evil to this plan of deportation. The proposals 
must rather be made as temporary expedients, and for the purpose of 
political conciliation. So it must have been also with Mr. Clay’s plan 
for the gradual abolition of slavery in Kentucky, that all born ^er 
1860 should, be free when they reached,the age of twenty-five, and 
that they should then be apprenticed for three years, td raise a sum 
sufficient to transport them to a colony, to be provided for the purpose. 
Who can foresee what is to be the state of the Union itself, or the 
political position of this constantly increasing body of coloured people, 
ill the year 1888, when the first of these freed slaves would be in a 
condition to be expatriateil ? 

‘There are now in the Union about 3,300,000 slaves, and 500,000 
free coloured people. If lliese increase at the present ratio of 3 or 
even 2^ per cent, per annum, they will amount respectively, in 1890, 
to 1,250,000 of free coloured, and to upwards of 7,000,000 of slaves! 
The new constitutions adopted in Kentucky tod Illinois forbid the im- 
mig^tion and settlement of free people of colour in these States, and order 
the expulsion of such as are made free. But when numbers multiply 
so greatly, what law, unless it be that another St. Bartholomew shall 
be enact^, will prevent these numbers from spreading over the land 

Are, then, these poor creatures destined yet to struggle through 
blood and fire to some half-savage monarchy of their own? or, hu¬ 
manised by generations of peace, will they emerge gradually, and 
almost unnoticed, into a civilised and Christian community ? An¬ 
other St. Bartholbmew will not do:—a thought so devilish could 
never creep into the manly American heart; and if their present 
rate of increase c^mtinueif as it seems likely to do, ere this century 
has closed the ex]>ense of retaining such a population in sub¬ 
jection will outweigh onj^ pro/i^ derivable from their compul¬ 
sory labour. A nation of ten million Africans cannot be held in 
a silken leash: Prussia, und^ the Great Frederick, hSd hardly 
half that number, and yet she baffled the leagued forces of three 
empires*^ .With the excessive antipathy to every shade oT black 
bloo^’rtrmch pervades every port of the Union, it may be long 
befidw a Negro State will be permitted to rear its h^. But 
every year is bringing this climax nearec; and 'the very caye at 
present bestowed upon the breeding of slaveB, revolting though 
V- it 
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it be, may be one of the agencies: by which Providence is hasten* 
ing on the final extinction of bondage in the Transatlantic, Worid. 
A New, St. Domingo, indeed, wo^d never be tolmated in the 
midst of Anglo*Saxon lig^t and enei^gy; bat-die Negroes of 
the States are already a very diffetent race of men from those who 
lixty years ago made a hell of thdt noble island. Tbose were 
fi%sli from the African wilds, burning with all the fierce lusts of 
fiavage existence, and wrathful under the new thraldom of their white 
masters. The others Ij^ve long been encircled by many civilising 
influences; their original hatred to their masters has long passed 
away; the pleasing symptom of htmdreds redeeming their free^ 
dom is witnessed every year; not a few of these freemen have 
distinguished themselves in the humble career thus opened to tfaent, 
and probably many more^ would do so but for the repressive 
jealousy of their white brethren.* 

True, that improvement is yet in its infancy—true that, standing 
side by side with the lordkest type of our race, the inferior!^ of 
the Negro still seems excessive. But consider the*long ^oiy 
of the one and the almost immemorial degradation of the other. 
Can tlie deep debasement of three thousa^ years be rolled from 
off the Negro’s soul like a mist of the morning? Can half a 
century in the green savazmahs of America eflace the scorching 
marks of the sun of Africa—the debasing sterility of its glowing 
deserts? The fertile region whew now he dwells is not his own— 
its riches, its fruits, its beauty, are uot os yet for him; and can 
we, remembering all this, still reject his case as hopeless because 
he has not risen nearer to a fellowship with a world which disowns 
him, and which too bitterly thrusts him back from portals ? 

Colonel Cunynghame shrewdly says:— 

^ The Americans of the Southern States are very anxious that all 
strangers should <^me‘ to an unfavourable conclusion respecting the 
mental capabilities of the black man, invariably staling that the race 
are susceptible of no iroproventeiit, however much attention is lavished 
upon the cultivation of their minds; bilt that this cannot really be their 

---~T|-— 

* 111 calculating the probabilities of the future establiebrSent of a giyat negiro 
domiinoD, we must not overlook the myriadi of tliat uubappy race in the idande df 

tlio Mexteau Gulf. Tha daeroa of tha proviaiorial Govan^aiit iu 18-lS. by fabteb all 

the hlocke in the French ielaride were deel&red free, has worked rery badly* ' A?1 the 
emigrants from Guadaloape and Martinique yrith whom I convei^i’ lava llamitr, 

^ foremw a 9loody and terrible catastro^. Failing energetic repreni^ ^we iihuids, 
tike St Domingo, will be Uist to us* But we shall have the satwfhcthm, perh^/ he 
^dt, witfi misplaced levity, ' of witnessing the foiiodatiou of a nen^in^otn of the 
blacks, and of tnaaiifaeturing at Paris the crown and sceptre of anotherFaustin 1. P In 
the course of ages, should there indeed arise a negro domiauxiln the «New World, it 
will probably be attended by a conoetitiation of the blajka ton Maijf^and to Btoi 
A central position, such as the possession of St. Doniiug^and one or two other islands^ 
Of thed^ulf would afford tbeda,* might be best bpth for dieoaotvea and for their #faite 
hiethien, as at once aoucentiatiiig and isolating them* 


own. 
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IMHI iipjmHrion ii too olonljr demonotiated by the neoesrity «|dcfa 
4 mm have advocated, •£ paaring lann in the senate ai^iaet all 

^MtniotioQ betug granted to ^ nee. If, in their opimon, m> 
hann eonld ariee to their omi intedMt from IneMasad hnowlvdae in tba 
s^ve, or if he were uttoffy ineagt^rleof reoeiviw na^hl impievioga, 
why adopt such vimrpua meoMires to preclude him only from eatuig of 
that fimit, which toey adj^imwledge, by their uoiveisal systpin oi edu> 
cation, to be so invaluable to tbet^lves?*.—G/tmpre, p. 146. 

* It has 'been stated by persona worthy of credit^’ says Mr. fjohn- 
dton, ^that the older skulls dKinterred frrai the Kegro burying 
g^unfi at New are much thicker^ and indicate a less in- 

telleetual character, thaij tho^ of more modem date. Dr. VTarren 
showed msp i» his collection, skulls of pure Negroes of full blood, 
which he assured me were of enlarged size^ and manifested greater 
signs of intellectual capacity, and he eieijfe<«sed to me his conviction, 
thet tbe race, by long residence iii thn more iuteUsctual country, 
was itself becoming more intellectual. Thin is certainly lu consonance 
with one^s hopes and wishe'^, and ip i^corrlancc with the ideas of 
BluAenbach. The upholders of the permanence and inalterability 
of pure races tneet us with the ol>jcction that there are in Afiida 
difibretit tribes with different degrees of intellectual endownienr; 
and that; to prove our cose, we must tiace the same 'fennly alwa\s mix¬ 
ing with the same blood for^a couple of ceutunes, and show that the 
last of the socoessive generations is wiser oud nobler in mind than 
Xbe first* But though this has not been done, 1 am uot willing to 
estimate lightly the matured opinion of so old and practised an obsener 
as Dr. Warren.' 


Moot buneotable is the unmeasured acrimony and virulence 
which the Slavery Question is at present exciting throughout the 
Unibn. The Free States, galled by the gibes and sarcasms hurled 
at them from Europe as tolerators of alaveiy, and roused by the 
sighs of honors which the Fugitive Slave Bdl has now brought 
to their doors^ hare lost sifdtt of all prudedoe, aiH! castferhearance 
to the winds, in their antipathy to i^lavery and the Slave States. 
They overlook ibe imxnensf difficulty of dealing with such a 
(mestion—^they forget of how* old a standing the evil is, and how 
dosdy it has become idixed up with the material interests and 
social institntiosis'of the watham jmrt dT the Union. As M. 
Mamim sib^ly r^Eidnds 

^ They disdUSi fUb OWsstioti quM at ibetr esse. By the nature of 
AMiaedl and tMmkttf tkayrbave no meA bf davery, end the(e are but 
es iHUiiu^thtsr territories* 1 VtU add that the States of the 
iFStdidighl to boost of thria atiuuiefpation of the blacfis, since 
^OORceddd to thorn only an oAuntiiig libortyi*^sljiee they 
to holds to to loweir tcados, and brand them with a 
like 4 ^ 

,jiM a Ilotton knot not be eiid* It a task to a 

Napoleon-^ 




N^leoa—how is it to be acconmlidMd bgr phaUovr ttKUMik 
ana tt^d pamphleteers? If th^ wjU fofhcor for tlii^ 
sake, it is needless to implore them to Iw pmdmit for ^ sake of 
foe Negroes. But what other res^t quo a& this Mind Stttjf and 
infldmnwtor^ harangue have u^On foe hriplns sfoTe% Sara to 
foem with discoatent or rouse foem^ revolpfomf HMte must 
he wise heads and iron wills in Viiginia to have thus lofijg 
rmressed the e£fenre«oenoe; bat if the rabid declamations of^foe 
North continue much longer, there cannot foil to he sudi « 
crisis as America has never yet bel)eld and will never cease to 
d^lore. • * 


Art. IV. —Memoirs qf the Dukss of Urhino; UlustraHng tho 
Arms, Arts, and Literature of Jialtf fiwn 144D to 1630. By 
James Dennistoun of Qmimstoun. 3 vols. 8vo. 1851. ^ 

T he territory of Urbino, always small and unprodoetive^ is 
now incorporated into one of foe weakest and worst governed 
of Christian states. The fomily of its ancient sovereigns has long 
been extinct, and foe j^e that recorded the histoiy of foeir indc« 
pendence is almost obliterated hom the annals of Europe. Yet, 
alter so many years of obscurity, relics of former magnificence 
may still be traced in its remote capital; and the pilgrim will be 
well rewarded ior his slight deviation from foe bmten teadc. 
Mr. Dennistoun, however, never meant to confine his investi¬ 
gation to the narrow limits of this territory, or even to foe lives 
of foose eminent sacn most nearly connect^ with he aspired, 
as the title-page announces, to tlbutrate the progress of arms, 
arts, and literature from the middle of foe fifteenth to foe middle 
of the seventeenth centuiy; and, in met, foe dukes of Urbino 
and foeir duchy occupy but a small part of a work which mig^t 
with equal propriety have styled itself a histoi^ of Italy during 
that brilliant period. * 

The modem legation of Urbino and Desaro includes the whole 
of foe old duchy. The original line of its princes, designated 
in elder chronicles as lords of fdanto Carpegna fo desolate tnvifi 
in the Apennines), had their first importance as Counts of Maa^ 
tefeltro-eti^t mountainous distrid Ijrjog north of foe citig of 
Urbino, of which Penns Billi is the largest tow% and foe fmtreas 
of St. Eeo the most remarkable feature.* This fief was% 
bestowedby Frederick Barbatossa on one of hisfoUowem in foeybar 

.. I ■ . .. ■■ ' ■■■ ■■■■■■ — ■■ I "i" I ii nj i H nfe ,1 I j n y . n 

* Thi* fortren rcplacei, cm the sumintt of bd leoUted, tower^like • 

tmee feixmui temple of JWiirerJFi^^ Hence IIm cAxvIppi of 

leineb imme WM exUnded to the eunomlmff diitciet 

votp uxaax. mo. cIiXxvi^. h ..m 1184..^ 
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11649*a&d in the beximimg of the next centniy we find a descendant 
re(Msiiriiig the mvestitore with additional territory from Frederick 
IL, and soliciting a confirmaticm of the grant from the riral of 
the imperial power» Pope Honoring III. From about this time 
these feudatories of a a&uble allegiimce were designated indiffer¬ 
ently as Counts of McHitefehro or of Urbino. Conquest, purchase, 
and prudent marriages''further increased their dominions; but it 
wa» not till the sovereignty had descended to the line of Rovcrc 
that the nepotism of two Popes of that ive added the important 
provinces of Sinigaglia and Pesaro. Dante has conferred on 
many of the noblest n&mcs of Italy the same immortality that 
some of our ancient families owe to Shakspeare. The readers 
of the Dirina Commedia arc familiar with the name of Count 
Guido of Montefeltro, although th€ insignificant page which it 
occupies in histoiy may have escaped their notice. It is from 
the great poet alone that we leain bc>th the crime and the punish¬ 
ment of this relapsed penitent. Foi-emost among the founders 
of his House’s greatness, he was noted throughout bis active life 
for cunning; 

— V opsre tnie 
Non futon leonine ma da volpe^ 

-* less my deeds bespake 

The nature of the lion than the fox ’ (Carepy — 

is the confession wrung from him {Inferno^ c. 27). But he bad 
moments of contrition: and when he had reached that age, be 
relates, which to all reflective minds brings a chilling sense of 
the vanity of life, he was filled with remorse;— 

• —— fu% om arme et poifui Cordigliero .... 

Cib eke prima mi jnaeque altor m’ inorebbe, 

EpenHto e conf^ew mt rendeL 
^ A man of arms at fiist, 1 clothed me then 
In good Saint Francis’ girdle.., • 

That whioh before had pleased me then I rued, 

And to repentance add confession turn’d.’— Careg* 

In the Fvainoikcan eodvent at Assisi the abdicated prince sought 
the peace which the world can neither give nor take away ; and 
here, bat for an meSkpected temptation, he might have persevered 

in his CDinrse of player and penance. Pope BonifSsce Vltl., baffled 
dn# war he Was wugkig xrith txis rebelUow vassals of tho^Coktiarca, 
vkited the tidl wf ^ recluse, and begged some of that crafty 
omuisel for Vbioh he had been so feUxions, ‘ Promise nfiich and 
pae|^|Mk^ tittle,’ the mrade Tepliedr--4iie Pope took the hint—and 
wliwlilii. the stronghold of the enemy, having capitulated on 
^jg^uJwUelerxDs, wasinnnediately leveled with the emrth. Jt was 
>^4x1 vain that the cautious ritmer had received prsvioits absolution 

from 
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fiom his tempter for the criuiehe nw *bout to oiigliBiC<-i>jt<ms in 
'Vfein that he died in the weeds of St. Fteici8->«fir TSim tihe''‘8efait 
himself descended in person to receive the soul <dF his idlMt; ‘ a 
chemb of darkness ’ was alteady on the wat<^ fas his the 

^ Saint retreated, and the fote Of the ^Ipftt was fixed in Iwie^hfh 
gnif of perdition alcmt; with the CoanseUors of Evil. The <munr 
pions oi the tiara and of the order of St. Francis havte bofii pro- 
tested against this tmcanonical judgmrat, but all in vainy for in 
that same penal cell to which it pleased the Poet ho cmdemn the 
soul of Count Guido, posterity has obstinatelgr persisted in belkv- 
ing it to remain. * 

The immediate successors of this unfortunate chief were little 
distinguished from others of that barbarous age. Great crimes 
must be relieved by graaf virtues, or at least by great talents, 
if they are to receiie any portion of our sympathy; but medi¬ 
aeval Italy too frequently presents a monotonous picture of 
vice, undiversified by a siftgle redeeming merit. The biographies 
of our author commence when this dark period was already 

{ massing away. Duke Federigo, whom he numbers as the tenA 
ord of his Uneage, is the first on whom he fixes any particular 
attention. Federigo was acknowledge by Count Guidantonio as 
his natural son—though contemporary opinion was much divided 
<as to the fact; and in 1444, on the death of his real or nominal 
father’s legitimate son, Count Oddantonio, he succeeded to the 
vacant throne, though rather by the election oi the people of 
Urbino than, even granting his alleged parentage, from any title 
of inheritance. 

The most cmincut man of his House, as well as its first Duke, 
he may be taken as a favouiable specimen of the warrior, 
statesman, and sovereign of his age .and countiy. He might 
have serv^ Macchiavelli as the model of his * Prince.* He uas 
faithful to his engagements—when not much Jempted to break 
them : he committecl few acts of deliberate perfidy, and none of 
wanton cruelty. Personally brave, as a general he pushed caution 
to the very verge of timidity. He avfiled himself of bis mSH- 
tary trusts to ibnvard his objects of family aggrandisement, wil|t- 
out much logard for the xntoiQf^t of tho soifereign who employed 

him. To secure the favour of Sixpis IV., he gave bis dmghtei^s * 
hand to Chat Pope’s nephew, Giovanni della Rovere. He inersased 
his territory at the expense Of his neighbonr and eaemy^ the per¬ 
fidious Sigismuird Molatearta; and other feudatcsves*l 0 ss touble- 
some hod cause to rue the vicinity of an ambitiotts chieftain who 
alternately commanded the armies of die King of Naples^ the 
Popf, the Florentine republic, and the Duke of Milan, The 
sums which he drew from the favour of his employers and the 

h2 # 
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fealr of his opponents he spent libemUy in adorning his capital. 
He Was deficient neither in leammg nor in taste, and »he was 
sealous in patronising literature and art. His court became the 
acknowledged model of polished ease. Contemporary chronicles 
have celebrated his exertions in promoting goodwill and bannonj 
among his subjects, his Idve of justice, and his somewhat* 
Oriental method of dispensing it. la his domestic relations, if 
not quite imxnaculete, ho was certainly a tender father and an 
affectionate husband; and, though he left lining proofs of his infi* 
delity, we do not learn that the good understanding between him 
and his admirable wife \/bs ever seriously disturbed. He was a 
great almsgiver, munificent to the clergy, and a scrupulous ob* 
server of the ionns of devotion. His reputation was European, 
and procured him the esteem of our Hepiy VII., by whom he was 
named a Knight of the Garter. He died in 1482, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, while defending Ferrara against the united forces 
of the Pope and the Venetians. « 

Many provincial towns of Italy astonish the traveller with 
relics of a splendour apparently quite beyond the resources 
of a petty State and the ambition of a petty sovereign. The 
history of the period affords the explanation. Those palaces, 
libraries, and churches weie raised by men who jg^ade a traffic of 
war, and not only ta\ed all Italy, but levied contributions from 
transalpine Christendom. Among the cities enriched by such 
means Urbino is not the least remaikable. Situated among 
scarcely accessible mountains, it might seem to possess no requi¬ 
site for a capital, nor indeed any other advantage except its 
remoteness aiid its security. Yet the ability and generosity of its 
princes rendered this solitude the chosen retreat of the refined and 
the intellectual, whose successes in art and letters spread the name 
of the tiny sovereignty over every part of the civilised world. 
Few of the cities of l^y, and none on this side of the Alps, 
contain a monulnent oi such truly royal magnificence as the 
castle of Urbino. Built in fiie middle of the fifteenth century, 
and hovering ip styles between the fortress and the palace, 
it possesses the ohoraciteristic beauties of both. The defensive 
ac€^aaoric 3 si^cm rather adapted to the dignity of the inhabitant 

than essential to bis safety; while the spacious courts, staircases, 
OorridoTs, and chambets infficate the peaceful residence of a 
SBOTereign dwelling in confidence among a cultivated and prosperous 
peoph* Occupying an imposing situation above the town, it 
massive foundations deep down into the ravine over 
it towers, and beyond which it commands an extensive 
'tiew over the Apennines, far on to the notched rock of S. 
^^Jl^ffltiiio and the lofty Monte Carpegna, the cradle of the Monte- 
^ feltro 
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Mtpo xace. The monumental solidity of the atroctuie seems to 
bid defiance to time, and to impart an air of jmipetual fireshness 
to a building exposed to the acn<m of a monntaip dimate. 

Castiglione says in his ‘ C<Hrtc^uiio 

• 'The residence erected by Fbdefigo*on the rugged heights of 
ITrlnno is regarded by many as the most beautiful in Italy) atm he so 
aumly provided it with every conveniendb, that it appeared rather a 
ptb l at i a l ciij than a palace. He furnished it not onl^ with the usual 
plenishings of rich bpcade in silk and gold, silver plate, and such 
like, but ornamented it with a vast quantity of ancient marbles and 
bronze sculpture, of rare pictures, and musical instruments in every 
variety, excluding all but tbe choicest objects,’ 

Mr. Dennistoun is inclined to set aside this valuable testimony, 
because his own minutest* inquiries have failed in tracing any 
antique marbles or bronzes or any easel picture to the posses* 
sion of Federi^. Castiglione described the castle as ne saw 
it, enriched with the adcumulations of another century^ Be¬ 
fore the general diffusion of the art of oil-painting them could 
be few easel pictures ; nor was it yet customary to collect them 
as the ornaments of a dwelling or the furniture of a museum. 
The excavations among the ruins of Rome had only just been 
commenced—4111 discoveries were claimed as the property of the 
Pontiff, or were only granted by him to a few favoured indi¬ 
viduals. In the Villa Medici at Florence some few objects had 
been placed for the instruction ot stuflcnts, but we are not aware 
of any considerable assemblage of sculpture in the north of Italy 
before the sack of Rome Aspersed the spoil of the Vatican. 
But all that befitted a royal residence of the day was to be seen 
in the castle of Federigo, and the chimney-pieces, doorways, 
friezes, and sculptured axcbivolts whicl^iemain, exhibit an elegance 
of design and a prodigality of invention which we might seek in 
vain, except in the very finest works of antiquity. The apart¬ 
ments, by Castiglione’s time so ^wded witlf gems of art, are 
now stripped bare enough; all that was movable is gone; their 
treasures must be sought at Florence^and at .Rome, We shall 
leave the description of the library to Mr. Dennistoun ;■— 

^ To the right and left of the «!hrriage entrance into the great court¬ 
yard ar^two handsome saloons, each about forty-fi\e feet by twenty- * 
two, and twenty-three in height. That on the left contained the 
fainou} library of manuscripts collected by Federi^; the corre¬ 
sponding one received the printed books, which, gradmlly purchasid 
by successive dukes, becante under the last soveiretgti A copious col¬ 
lection. Baldi, in his description of the palace, piinM iii BiancMni’s 
work, dwells on the judicious adaptation of the firmer, its windows set 
high against the northern sky, admitting a subdued and steady light 
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wbisk invited to study; its air, cool in stanmo*, temperate in winter ; 
ite wtUk conveniently shelved ; the chaiacteir and objects of the place 
fittingly set forth in a series of rode hexameters iiuHuribed on the eoi> 
nfoea AcKoininc: was a closet fitted op with inlaid aiid gilded paneUIngi 
beneath which Timoteo dellg Vito depicted Minerva with her eegis, 
Apollo with his lyre, and th^ nine Muses with th«r appropriate 
symbols. A similar small study was fitted up immediately over this 
one» set round with arm-ch&irs encircling a table all mosaicked with 
tarsia, and carved Maestro Giacomo of Florence, while on each 
compartment of the ]^elliiig was the poi trait of some ikmous anther, 
and an appropriate distich. One other article of fiirnUuro deserves 
special notice—a magnificent eagle of gilt bronsce, Irving as a lectern 
in the centre of the manuscript-room It was carried to Rome at the 
devolution of the duchy to the Holy See, but was rescued by Pope 
Clement XL from the Vatican library^ and restored to his native 
town, where it has long been used in the hhoir of the cathedral/— 
voL i. p. Ifi3. 

Thg staircase is magnificent, and the great ball is of noble 
proportions, a double cube of sixty ieet, vaulted above, and 
ornamented with niches in which the arms oi dev ices of the princes 
and republics whose banners the dukes oi Urbino had borne 
were placed. Of these the*Lion of S. Mark alone remains I In 
more modem days this deseited palace was assignej^as the shelter 
of the Stuart lamilv, when they were compelled to quit Prance 
and seek the hospitality of the Pope ; but of that mournful levival 
of a mimic court a painted escutc heon and a half-efiaced Inscrip 
tion are the only existing memorials. 

If this glorious monument of the taste and magnificence of 
former days depended for preservation on the care of man, it would 
long since have fallen into luin; but it may defy any accident 
but an earthquake, and it will lie long we fancy (whatever may 
be the fate of the Papal Sbites) ere the languid industiy of the 
Urfainese would be spuned to the mischievous encigy oi pulling 
it down for the telue oi the materials. It is tho summei resi¬ 
dence of the Cardinal legiite Svbo governs the disUict, and the 
second floor has {>een filled up for his use. Mr. Dennistoun 
expresses regpret at not having been able to enter those 
rooms; ho inay console himself; we have % 2 site<l them, os well 

as every other in the castle, and can assure him that they 
contain nothing to gratify ciftiositj. THie traveller will dis^ 
cover there neither ancient splendour nor modem convenience. 

tteliian o& any class finds much of his enjoyment in *home 
aeoomltejfdptions; his house he uses ip sleep in; to seek his 
MqiilllpininntBi his pleasnres, and liis occu||aticns, he leaves 
it. fitis &gei notion of cwinfort is to guai^ faims^ against heat, 
wd this idea pursues liim to Urbino, where the glare of a three 

months’ 
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montiW summer is followed by nine months of weather as cbang^ 
able as tbal of JEliif^landy and on the whole even more inolenm^t. 
The Caidioid’s apartment^ in the ocanmeneemmit of a cold' and 
late spring, was warned by no cheerful fire; no caqiets covered 
the clammy brick floors; the naked avails bore no dWwt* 
lion—except a grim and unsightly lesemblance of the leignjng 
pope suspended over a hard and higVbocked sola (inviting^ 
no repose), imm whence diverged in parallel lines two rows 
of chairs as rectangular as the uneasy seat of honour. The 
rest of the furniture, fitted rather lor a liarrackrioom thm a palace 
contrasted sadly with the splendour of the^penod to which we must 
now hasten bo;^ 

Guidobaldo L, tbe son and successor of Duke FcAsngo, was 
in his rieventh year when hw ascended the throne. He had lost 
his mother (a daughter of*Alexander Sform, Lord of Pesoro) in 
infancy, and the guardianship of liis person and the regency of the 
state were committed by his father’s will to Ottavio Ubaldii^ a 
trust fully justified by that kinsman’s fidelity and prudence. The 
commencement of the new reign was serene and prosperous. The 
cause which the late Duke had espoused was generally successful 
ami the sou, notwithstanding ius youth, was immediatelj appomted 
by the allied pruMca to succ^ced hun ui tho title of ^^neralisstmo, 
with all the honours and emoluments appertaimng to it. Ills per¬ 
son was handsome—his address engaging—lus temper mild—hrs 
talents excellent; his aptitude for losing and his appheaUon 
equally remarkable, liis proficiency in all graceful accorop^h** 
ments was universally admired. lo cultivate such projnising 
dispositions no care could be excessive. Mr. Dennistoun owes 
no apology for citing the curious regulations drawn up for the 
copdact of the young prince’s court; they are among the most 
interesting and cliaxacteiistic details he has preserved. 

‘ To all persons composing the houbefaold, unexceptionable Miinm 
^vere indispensable. In thohc of higlier rank there were furuief 
required competent^talenta and leayiRng, a grave deportment, aim 
fluency of speech. The ber\ ants must be steady habUs and rwpeot- 
able character: regular in all pxivate transactionsf of go^adoressr 
modest, and graceful; willing and neat-handed in their sei Wdfe# Thure 
is likewise inculcjted the most senipulous personal cleanliness, eiper* 
ciftlly of hands, with particular injunptions a. to fregue^ ablwtitm, 
and cxtr&rdiuaiy precautions against the unplj^nt efte^ of hot 
weather ou their persons and clothing: in case of need memcfu tr»t* 
meat is'enjoined to correct the breath. Those who 
two suits a year, generally of fustian, tfaotigfa to some siifc doubiehl 
were given for summer use. They had a mm-day m^l and a wpper; 
the former usually condsted of frmt, soup, mid brikd moat; W litter 
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of ^alada tod bdled meat. Thu waa wied go SUdayv and vigil ftsto 
^ dlonBi* of fish, eg^, and cheese; suppers of bread, wine, and salads. 
fiUurdays were 8eniT>fiwt<!, when th^ dined on soup and eggs, and 
supped on soup and cheese. Therupper table ofibred but few luxuries in 
a&itioa to this plain ihre, such as occasionally roasts, fbwls, and pastry, 
witii a mora liberal allowance of eggs and cheese on meagre days. 

* At the ducal table Ore raief superiority seems to have conffl>ted 
in the mor^ liberal me of fiweet h^be and fi*nit«. The latt^ were pre¬ 
sented in singular older; cherries and figa before ditinert after it 
pears, apples, peaches, nuti^ almonds; before svpper melons ^nd grapes. 
Qj^e spl^our of the table serrice seems to have been more looked to 
than its good cheer; "and many rules are given as to the covered silver 
platters, the silver goUets and glass caiaffa, the fine napery and oma* 
mental flowers. The regulations for the duke^s chamber service indi-* 
cate scru]^ iloua ablutions in perfumed iij^ater, and frequent change of 
clothing, in strict conformity to the direcftous of physicians and a^tro- 
logera. Among the conveniences enumerated for his bedroom are a 
bell, a night-light, and, in cold weather, a fire. An attendant slept 
by him without undressing; also a clerk ifi the guard-room within call. 
The music provided to accompany his rides seems miscellaneous—a 
company of bagpipes, a sackbut, four trumpets, three drums, with a 
herald or pursuivant. The qii^ities insisted on for ladies of the 
duchess’s household areexemplary gravity and unsullied honour; 
they must further be handy, addicted neither to gossip nor wraugling, 
and never talking unnecessarily in her presence/—(v. i. p. 295 ) 

At sixteen years of age Guidobaldo married Elizabeth Gon- 
zaga, daughter of the Marquis of Mantua, the most beautiful 
and accomplished princess of her day. But, as Mr. Dennistonn 
observes, * the bitter was mixed with the sweet.’ The consti¬ 
tution of the^ duke, undermined by hereditary gout, gave early 
symptoms of* decay, and he himself, feeling convinc^ of the 
impossibility of transmitting his honours to lineal heirs, applied 
to Pope Alexander VI. tor permission to adopt as his eventual 
successor the sem of his sister by the nephew of Sixtus IV. 
The application was ill-timed. The reigning pontiff had already 
fixed his eye on the Doc by \>f Urbino as the centre of a prin¬ 
cipality to be carved opboi the dominions of the Church, which 
be destined for bis own son Caesar Borgia. It was no part of 
his HoUneis^s policy however, to disdose that project prema^ 
turely, or to awaken the suspicions of the duke, aad he accor¬ 
dingly received the prc^posal With, appiment favour. When his 
plans were matured, he put them into cxecation with a degree 
of txttlK^ry «to which not even that age or oountiy had Hitherto 
parallel. 

giMeral state of Italy was jfarourable to the pope’s scheme 
of amsolidatian. The great feudatories in«Romagna, unless when 

employed 
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employed in tlmcommand of morcouiry amies, had not the means 
of maintaining^ the state of sovereign princes ezceptbi^ tljr the 
excessive taxation of their subjects. Tneir exactions made fhe& 
govcmmmt oppressive, and their vices xv^e it^hatefol. SC 
Sismondi draws a gloomy picture of the Crimea of these 
Souses, which we cannot agree with Demustoun in 
overcharged; though it is undoubtedly on error to describe 

them alone aa guilty, or to attribute all their enormities to 
state of isolation whi^ cut them off from the sympathies «»f 
humanity.’^ M. Sismoildi’s own pages prove that the noblCs 
and weiJtb^ citizens were no less viedent and vindictive than 
these princes, or the vassals than their lords. Nor, on the 
other hmd, did the restless anarchy of the neighbouring demo¬ 
cracies allow any greater d^gtee of happiness, or encoura^ a higher 
tone of morality. Everywhere the land was filled with rapine 
and oppression. Between such governments and their snlgects 
there could exist no attachment. ^ 

Caesar Borgia (Duke of Valenza), who fills so large a space in 
the annals of this period, bad recently opened a secular career to bis 
ambition by the murder of his elder brother, and the subsequent 
resignation of bis scarlet bat, and with it of his countless benefices. 
It was the extravagance to which Sixtus IV. first pushed the 
practice of advancing a family that caused the invention of 
the term of Nepotism^ By him his nephew Giovanni della Rovnre 
had been fixra in the lordship of Sinigaglia, while the stiU 
more tendcily beloved nephew—or son — Gerome Riario wiis 
seated at Imola and Forli in the place of their former masters. 
It was now their turn to be ejected by a still more dating usurper. 
Borgia, amidst the indifference, at least, of the population, 
speedily achieved the conquest of Romagna. The Malatesta, 
who ruled at Rimini, flra at bis approach, and the other 

{ >rinces did not generally offer a much more vigorous opposition* 
n the progress of their conquest crimes were doinmitt^ by the 
Papal troops and their leaders whi^h the scepticism of our day 
would refuse to believe—^nay, which delicpcy forbids any 
historian to lecite in detail. Thus the greatest culpas in the 
world may escape much merited odium thrruagh the faslidiouanesa 

of readers and tne timidity of vriteXis. 

The conduct of the young dukebf Urbino afforded io pretext 
for the intended aggression. His obedience to ibn pope as his 
spiiituid and temporal superior had always been unbrnumed, and 
it was through this habit qf blind submission that his min was 
now accomplished. The people weie known to be brave atad 
warmly attached to him, the frontier rough, and the stren^ 
holds numerous. The first object of his Holiness was to Inll sus- 

pidoa, 
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pmii8li» Atti deprive the state o£ its deleacoa^ The Doehess of 
tilikino, Tridi a RoUmt train of troojps awl courtiers, was invited 
to- attend the nuptials of Lucreeia Boigia widi. the Duke of 
Feiraro, and the patenud Pontiff in an aatogiupladeHer laqaestedi 
the use of thnduWs park of axtiUoy for the ludnelion of Casoi^*' 
rino, and also a free passago through hisi tenilmy for 1500 soldieri 
bound <»i the same expedition. All these requests, the duke 
rbeerfully and the f^neiny was within a few milea oi his 

residence l^ore he received a hasty intimj^on of their purpose* 
His capital was wholly divested of troops. No resource but 
flight was opcoi. to him** He hastily assembled his chief officers, 
e^nplained his position, and recommended them to submit to an 
evu they had no means of averting. He then gathered together 
a few valaiables, and escaping by a oir^itous route, reached, not 
without some risk and difficulty, the court of his brother-in-law 
at Mantua* 

^ Borgia, after a brief halt at Xlagh, hurried towards Uibino, 
and %j sunrise was before its gates. lie entered the city in gor¬ 
geous armour and mounted on a beautiful charger, followed by his 
lancers and men-at-arms caparisoned as if for a tournament; their 
party-coloured plumes and glittering mail bearing no sign^of a huiricd 
march. He was met by the niagi*>tracy and principal iiihabitaiits, who 
surrendered to him the town and citadel without any show of resistance; 
and his first act was to beliead Pier*Antonio, a confidant of the duke, 
who, at his instigation, had persuaded liis master to grant the excessive 
demands of the usurper, and so virtually to disable himself from defence, 
but who, by omitting to seouie Guidobaldo's person, earned the 
vengeance of his seducer. After seizing several who were notoriously 
attached to the legitimate dynasty, he sought repose in the palace, 
where he found, and at once removed to Forli, a vast aniouiit of 
plate^ tapestiy, books, and other valuables, estimated by Sanuto at 
190,000 ducat<t, a sum now equal to perhaps a quarter of a million 
sterling/—(L 393.) 

Shortly afterwards, by one of those >ici5situdes so common in 
the nistory of medimval Italy ,tGuidobaldo was again in possession 
of bis capital; but be fo^md his crafty rival, backed by the arms 
of Franoeand Sphin, and all the wealth and influence of the pope, 
too ppwexftd to be ^ermoiioatly resiated. He generously with¬ 
stood the entreaties of bis sulyoois, who begged to be allowed to 
risk tbeir^lives in defence oif their city^ their prirace, and 
d»eluiing the unequal contest be retired to the fortress of S* Leo^ 
vdb|!C|ii*wltbdoae or two more strongholds, bad been left«to him 
0;M^y with the usurper. ^ 

retreat he was soon after released, and again restored 
toiPi flunne^ by an event most suddpn, ihe most appaUrngb 
ssbich even that age oC crime and connsion producedL Alexr 
* ander 
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ander VI. axul bis fayomite son were bolb poisoned at a hattfsst 
by d ri nking from the cup which they bad prepared for thn^lips of 
their guests. 

^ Eccleriastieal writers/ says Mr. DennlsIeiHi) * who attempt 
not to. defend the Pope’s montls or examploy assert tbn orthodoxy 
bis faith and doetrine^ and conmiend the wisdom of his pro* 
visions for the inamtenaoce of that religion which regwied him as its 
head.’—li. 17. 

Such, however^ was neither the opinion of lay chioniclers m&t 
of his own subjects. ^ 

^ The dunes of Marin Sanuto give a lively (tescrifition of the imme* 
diate effectb 4)f Alexander’s death on Lower Italy—the exultations of 
the people, the prompt movements of the Campagna barons, the ia- 
tiigues of the caidinals. As sopn os the good news trauspir^, Borne 
was in arms against the Spaniards, and the Colonna and Orsini, 
entering at the head of their troops, willingly aided in spoiling ond 
slaughtering these countrymen of the Ikirgia, who could nowhere 
find holes to hide in.” Even their cardinals narrowly escaped a gene- 
lal massacre; and on the 8th of September a proclamation by the 
college cleared the city of these foreigners on pain of the gibbet.’-— 
li. 18. 

Cscsar Borgia, though much injured, * and seeming as if burnt 
from the mid<lle downwaids,’ was not killed by the dose that had 
destroyed his father, but he waa so far debilitaU»d that he could 
show nothing of his usual presence of mind and energy : of this 
hi* was quite conscious, and he gave’' the explanation afterwards 
ill a conversation witli Macchiavelh. Eveiy possible combinatioii 
of cucumstances, he said, lie had ioieseen and piovided for in the 
event of the Pope’s decease, excepting that he himself should be 
at the point of death at the same moment. All liis plans mkh- 
carried. The caidinals did not assemb^p, as he bod intended^ 
under the protection of the guns of S. 4^ngelo, commanded by 
creatures of his own; he therefore lost the jwwer of dictating 
their choice. In permitting ths Cai^^inal Giuliano della Rovere 
(a nephew of Sixtus IV.) to be eloct^ (^which he might still have 
prevented by judicious use of the Spanish Suffrages), h^is accused 
by Mapehiavolli of having cjoinmittiwl ono of those faults^ which ha 
statecxafl axe more fatal than any cjrime. lie qftickly perceived him 
enrol in having been duped by tlie Ij^landiahments of the niortal 
enemy of tli» family. After a brief respite he was strip|md of all ^ 
his possessions in Romagna, and to avoid worse evils be Bed to 
Naples, where, trusting—as who would not have trulfeed?—^to ^ 
safe-conduct from Gonsalvo* de Coidova, he was instantly seized 
and sent a prisons to Spain. Amidst a soil on which evety 
vi7tae*seem^ to wiihsf’, it is pleri|big to rqfister one ad of 

honest 
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iMtost devotion, even to sudbi a cUef. Some friendly band was 
'found in tbe wide circuit of ancient Rome to throw a garland on 
the grave of Nero, and one^ follower of all those bis bounty had 
fed proved faithful to Csmr'Borgia. BaldasaBre Scipio, of Siena, 
a free captain long in« his service, publicly placarded a diallem^ 
to any Spaniiud who should venture to maintain 

^ that the Buke Yalentiho had not been arrested at Naples, in direct 
violation of a safe-conduct granted in the names of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, to the great in&my and infinity faithlessness of all these 
crowns.’—^ii. 27. 

it is said that the last hours of the * great Captain ’ were 
embittered by this breach of faith, the only stain upon his good 
fame — and that he felt the chivdrous protest of Borgia’s re¬ 
tainer as a reproach never to he forgotten. 

The election of the Cardinal della Rovere (Julius II.) was the 
signal for the restoration of Duke Guidobaldo, and for the subse- 

? ifent completion of the scheme for adopting bis own and the new 
^opc’s nephew, Francesco-Maria della Rovere, as heir to Uibino. 
We do not find even the iron-willed and ruthless Julius by any 
means exempt from the weaknesses of liis age and order. Had 
he not preferred the interests of his family to those of the See, 
he would have claimed Urbino as a lapsed fief at the death of 
Guidobaldo, and refused to grant the investiture to any new 
feudatory. Guidobaldo did not long survive the formal r<H;og- 
nition of Francesco as his heir. In 1507 he closed a life of 
much suffering amidst the lamentations of his subjects. He died 
zeceivii^ all the consolations of his religion ; at least we suppose 
this is the translation into Christian language of the classic 
adnouncement made by his friend the Bishop Fiesco to the 
Pope —* Qui quidem Deos illi superos atque manes placavit.’ If 
we cannot agree with Mr. Dennistoun in thinking him a great 
general and a j;reat politician, we readily admit him to have 
been what was rarer, an amigble man and a sincere Christian, in 
an age unparalleled for its depravity and practical infidelity. If 
he did not possess tlie genius of Lorenao de* Medici, neither 
did he bhora his jealotls ambition ;--«if in learning and eloquence 
he did not equal fiiat accompldsbed statesman, he at least far 
exceeded most of the princes his contemporaries. Aft^e period 
veff his death a new era was omsmig on Italy, with new interests 
and new maxims of policy. Though Urbino retained its rank as 
Windepenclent sovereignty for am^er centuiy, its political im- 
Mrtaaoe was at an end, and none df its Dukes weee again to 
bold a cKmspicuous place among tbe potentates of Italy. 

In a veiy entertaining essiy on the Ital&a politics of the sixteenth 
•' 1 * ^ coitury, 
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oentoiy, Mr. Macsolaj expatiates oki the fan^y ciicmnatuce 
during this period the piegms of riegaat lltmutuie mui of the 
fine aria waa pn^rtioned to that of the general moaperity of .the 
cona^. After quoting a fine passage from Gnicciaraimi be 
contmiM^ • 

< When we peruse this just and vplmHA daM^ription, wa ean scaroety 
persuade ourselves that we are reading of times in which the annals of 
England and France present us onlj- ivith a Irightfiil spectacle of 
poverty, barbarity, and imorance. From the oppressions of ilU<* 
terate masters and the Aifibrings of a degraded peasantry, it is de* 
lightful to turn to the opulent and enlightened* states of Italy.'-^ 
E99ayis p* 33* * 

Such indeed might he the aspect of Italy to a superficial 
glance, but the disease thqt was to consume her had long 
been preying on her vitalf. She in fact presented rather what 
the same writer has justly called elsewhere most appal¬ 
ling of all spectacles—the^ strength of civilization without its 
mercy.’ Macchiavelli’s fearless pen has bared the truth: firom 
him we learn that the sloth and luxury of the citizens exposed 
them to the never-ceasing extortion and insolence of a mer^ 
cenary soldiery; for, even when threatened by no foreign enemj^ 
they enjoyed no internal peace; princes and republics vM 
with each other in schemes of aggression, and war was reck¬ 
lessly provoked by men who intended to incur none of its 
risks. The Condotticri or mercenary bands, who alone were 
employed, were too wise to destroy each other in the service of 
their unwurlike paymasters, and the military pride of die com¬ 
mander lay rather in dexterously prolonging a campaign than in 
bringing it to a close by a bnUiant action. National honour 
disappeared in this ignoble traffic, and the people were demo¬ 
ralized by the horrors of war, though •the soldiers avoided its 
dangers. To this fatal system Macchiavelli attributes the moral 
degradation of Italy, and its final subjection to foreign invader. 
He complains that with valour and chivalry patriotism also hod 
disappeared. Republics and princes he involves in the same cen¬ 
sure; both, he says, had equally lost sight V those principles upM 
whic^ alone their several institutions can be maintamg^ sad in 
public and in private life all virtue was neafly extinct. So far 
from attjgbuting this corruption to foreign contact, he deplofos 
the deterioration of the German character since its odauxion 
with Iloly. Rome he considers the great source of evfl, *lf 
the papal court were removed to Switzerland, the simplest and 
most religious people of Europe would, in an incrediDly short 
time, become utteny depraied by the vicious example of the 
Italto priesthood.*---jMjri^st, i. 12f 
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The tragedies in ro^al palaces, and in the houses of the 
principAl tiobles atid citisens, showed them as callous to domestic 
affection as careless of die general weal. 'The chronicles of each 
capital and the archires of the great finniUes present an array 
of atrocities which might supply a hundred romancers with nja- 
tcrials. We select £rcnn Mr. I^ennistoun^s crowded pages a single 
example to illustrate this period of ^ glory and prosperity/ 

The murder of Count Crerolomo, the favourite kimmiin of 
Sixtus IV.y who had been established by that pontiff in the lord¬ 
ship of Forli, was but thc'*opcnmg of a series of horrors. Young 
Orsi and the other conspirators who slew him and gave m has 
palace to pillage, next threatened liis widow Catherine Sforza 
with the <'ame fate, unless she would persuade the governor of the 
citadel to surrender his charge. Hv?r^resence of mind saved bci 
own life and overawed the rebels, without compromising the 
safety of her Children, who had been seized and weic detained as 
b<^stages in their hands. Giovanni'Bentivoglio inarched to her 
assistance, and the conspirators fled from the t^iwn without makiiig 
an effort to defend it against him. It was now the lady’s turn 
for vengeance. 

* A deep attaches to the punishment which she must have 
sanctioned if she did not direct it, and which was inflicted upon 
Count Orsi, father of the assassin. The old man, then in his eighty* 
sixth year, after being exposed on the great square to insults of the 
soldiery in presence of the whole populace, was bound to a board, and 
drawn twice round the piazza, bis snow-white head projecting, and 
broken against the sharp stones; his quivering limbs were then 
hacked in pieces by armed mflians, whose barbarities, as described by 
an eye-witness, are too revolting for detail. All this the suflhrer 
endured with a heroism and resignation which produeed on the spec¬ 
tators the usual effect of such bruw perversion of justice, and converted 
their abhorrence of the ermte into sympathy with the criminal.*-— 
vol. i. p. 292. 

It was the mionnous crim& of the chief personages of Italy that 
provoked tbe ij||terventfaon of foreigners; it was to support these 
very ci^es that foreign assistance was invoked. It was ^the 
Uisutpor ox' tbe tbxonc of Milw, ike xmudorcr of bia brotbet'a 
children, who first invited the Freai^ invasion; that brother, one 
of those monsters whose ini4uitie8 histoiy in vain recounts to the 
ear of incredulous posterity, bad fallen by the assassin’s knife at 
the foot of (he altar—bat his aubjects were summoned to liberty in 
Ysipu The conspiracy of the Pazzi at Plorexice, still more hideous 
in ill its circumstances, was also conducted in the name of free- 
dmn, and executed in a idnirch iSuriii^ the Gdebration jof the 
mass. It yfsa planned by a pope, and sanctioned by the presence 

of 
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of hi$ nsphew, a cardinal and wcchbiaito^. Y«|t it ia these 
mutdm, with many otbess oi a like diavKrter, wiidt piedBeed 
no result, and awakened no enthusiasm at the time df iheiir 
perpetration, that certain modem‘writeis iuaTe veBtared to^d- 
uate, nay even to applaud. We will not dwidl on the mion^ 
llble ]^ea^ by which M. Sismondi >bies to jmttify treason snhi 
asaassmation—^that there are no other, means of encoontming tke 
superior advantages possessed by ‘ the tyrant.' Philosopheia 
should abandon to the^ Jesuits the maarim that the end jmtMles 
the means; and if evm they do no# acknowledge the authoittor 
that uttered the Command, ‘ Thou shalt do tSt murder,’ we 
lengc them to show us where they find that a cause ever prospered 
Which was promoted by such means. When waa national rege¬ 
neration ushered in by a. crime? Did the daughter of Cae^ 
restore the commonwealm of Rome, or those of the Duke ^ef 
Milan and GiuUano de^ Medici give republican freedom to their 
native States? In our own times, have such deeds promoted 
the olgects of the perpetrators; have they not im^hriamy led to 
their disccunfitute and oonfusion? The murder of Count Lon- 
beig alienated all but the determined partisans of revolt from die 
cause of the unscrupulous Magyars. The assassination of Lig- 
nowsky and Aversfddt Was the signal of that re-acdon in G«r- 
miuiy which it was intended to overawe; and the still mwe 
ati odious butrhery of Rossi led immediately to the min of the 
Republicans in Italy, the unconditional restoration of the Pope, 
and the, occupation of Rome by a foreign army. No natioi ever 
lost its 'liberties which bad virtue enough to deserve tbmn; raid 
the whole fabric of social order must fall at once if endh indi- 
lidual is sufiered to substitub* bis own feelings for the standard 
of right and wrong, and his opinion of eapedieiu^ for die meosiUie 
of public good. ’ 

lliese reflections lead us at once to the real cause of fbe 
degradation and sufferings of Italy. Morality did n6t exist, 
because religion, upon which all niorality is bused, was comipt. 
The only sure foundation for social institoUons ivjpligion; it is 
becanae veligion is weak on the continent in the’ piCTem day that 
mcialwm—(asoari aocialism audaciously styli^ itself)--flB^powerfi(d. 
It was because rriigion was plactically extinct in the sixteratth 
century ethat Italy became the pniy of the spoils. Beytmd a 
high andnanrow circle, avowed infidelity might be rate;, it was not 
worth 'while to deny a faith which men so eeisily ooqdliated with 
their passions and their yices. Sot beneath die snriacc all was 
iiollow and rotten; universal indifference attended die miniitta- 
'timiB eff a cle^ Wboqn precepts and example were alike evil; 

a nefoRrm 
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a lafonn was urgently called for in the Cliurch throughout all 
its departmentS'-Hiot least in thp highes^-^'^and in the mean time 
*!^th head and members combined to defend and support each 
lather in eveiy scheme of fraud and violence. 

The popes, who had hitherto been chiefly occupied in push* 
ing the extravagant claims of the See, were in the fifteenth 
century actuated by a passion for aggrandising their families, 
wMch amounted almost to insanity. For this unworthy purpose 
they abused without restraint their spiritual ini^uence; they 
enlisted men*s worst passioigp in the promotion of their own selfish 
interests; and if a tender conscience was startled at the command¬ 
ments given, the power"' of the keys was at hand to keep open the 
gates of salvation. The sorely taxed patience of mankind could 
endure nc further trial. A reformation was near. Since the days 
of Martin V., Whose election closed thft scandalous schism of the 
West, some of the best pontiffs had displayed the doubtful virtues 
of zedotts churchmen; the woist had surpassed the vices of the 
most profligate laymen. Innocent Ylll. exhibited the monstious 
spectacle of a pope residing in the Vatican with eight natural 
children, all publicly acknowledged, foi whose adianccment he 
was ready at any moment to break through e\eiy tie oi honoui 
and to barter the best interests of the Church. Sixtus IV., whose 
election was notoriously simoniacal, piepared the woild, by the 
S(^andal of his life, to view tlie elevation of a Boigia without 
astonishment. The reign of Alexander VI. achieved the climax 
of disgrace. The successor of such a Pontiff must needs be 
looked on with favour. Julius II.—whom Guicciaidini has 
celebrated as sovereign who would have done honour fd any 
throne in Christendom excepting that of Saint Petei ’—positessed 
undoubtedly an energy of character and a fixedness of purpose 
to which we cannot refuse a certain sort of admiration. His first 
object was to aggrandize the See by uniting under its dominion 
all those provinces which it had lost by usurpation or alienation; 
his second, and greatest, ^ Ui drive the barbarians out of Italy ’ 
(and with him all were barbarians who were not bom between 
the flea and thepAlps)^ yet to effect his first object, we find 
him for^^er sacrificing fiie second. By leaguing himself with 
these very barboriafcs to ruin the Venetians^ he sacrificed the 
only State #hich, its variQus resoufoes and consistept policy, 
coidd oppose any effectual resistance to ^ baiborian invasion.' in 
revenge for some trifling slight he placed himself at the«head of 
the Rurope&i lesme, or rather conspiracy, which had the destruc¬ 
tion of the TerabTic for its ol^ct, and commenced the campaign 
by layii^ the Venetian States under an interdict* The energy and 

* resolution 
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resolution of Julius were insufficient to preserve him from the 
besetting weakness of the papacy; and he in fact contributed 
more than any of the secular princes, by bis ambition and his 
restlessness, to fix the rivets o/ foreign domination on tb!e 
neninsula. • 

It was at the critical period of th^ decline of Italinn greatness 
that Guidobaldo, the last duke of the line of Montefeltro^ 

That mighty struggle which was to change the destiniea of Italy 
had already begun ; and though the name of Francesoo-Maria delut 
Rovere, the first duke of the new dynalty, often appears in the pro¬ 
gress of the conflict, his share in it neither adfled to his own repu¬ 
tation nor to the military glory of his country. The founder of the 
house of Uovere had been a furious and most profligate pope^ Sixtus 
IV.—a native of Savona agd^he son of a fisherman, to whose pro¬ 
fession he had himself in his youth been apprenticed-^* no inap¬ 
propriate occupation/ says our author, * for one who was destinm 
to wear the fisherman’s ring and wield the authority of him yho 
was divinely called to be a netter of men.’ (vol. ii. ]|S. 268.) After 
this observation Mr. Dennistoun proceeds to give a long and 
edifying list of the legitimate and illegitimate branches of the 
family of Rovere—^many of them the offspring of this literal and 
metaphorical netter pf men, and some of them stained with a yet 
more guilty origin tlian ordinary bastardy—all of whom Sixtus pro¬ 
moted and enriched, and who all emulated in their different 
stations the hideous vices of which their kinsman on the throne 
of St, Peter gave them the example. # 

In succeeding to the^corom^t of Urbino, Francesco succeeds 
to all the fond partiality with which Mr. Dennistounjhas hitherto 
regarded his mother s family. When we are estimating the 
character of an Italian prince of the sixteenth century, no very 
exalted standard of morals should be used, but we are, we confess, 
astonished at the high admiration with which our author is pleased 
to regard his new favourite. He tells us (v.^i, p. 303^ * that 
his youthful mind was moulded to i&e noblest forms of chivalry 
yet he does not attempt to conceal, orseven Ip extenuate, the 
assassination of the Cardinal Alidosi; and while pmi^g * his 
forbearing tomper,’,^he acquaints joa with the murder oims eistef^s 

^paramour, dccajred into the castle of Urbino, and beaten to death 
with clubs in his presence. The fierceness of his temper, and the 
cruelty of his reven^ when it could safely be gratified, are 
odiously contrasted whh his nervous timidity in his m$ny military 
commands. In vain does* Mr. Dennistoun at^enjpt to reverse 
the general ^^grdict which has pronounced the eternal disgrace of 
his flight of Bologna, and, at a later day and in a higher capaci^, 
his no less pusillanimous retreat firom before the walls of Milan. 
VOL. LXXXIX. MO. CLXXVII. 1 The 
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The nepotism of Julius hod fixed his relation on a throne; 
we con hardly be surprised that the nepotism of Leo X., his 
successor, should disturb the new duke in his possessions. 
The Pope had no pretext for his violence, but he lived in an 
ajrc and in a country where violence required no shadow of a 
pretext. His invasion of the duchy of IJrbino excited no sur^ 
prise and very little indignation. T}fe campaign was opened 
according to the moSt approved tactics of the Vatican. The sove¬ 
reign was invited in a monitory to resign his dominions and to 
appear at Rome to answer certain accusations preferred against 
him, under the penaltyi of excommunication, while his subjects 
were commanded to renounce their allegiance to him, unless tiiey 
were prepared for on interdict; both of which threats were upon 
some slight appearances of hesitation put into execution. The 
immediate retreat of the duke, anu bis abject entreaties for a 
release from ecclesiastical erasure, were utterly disregarded ; nor 
waj the country restored to the communion of the faithful until 
it yielded unconditional obedience to the papal commissioners. 

This submission of the duke did not prevent his endeavouring 
to recover bis lost dominions by a subsequent appeal to arms ; 
and if our readers have any curiosity to ascert<*un how languid and 
jspiritless the conduct of a potty waifaie t;ould be in the six¬ 
teenth century, they will <lo well consult Mr. Deimistoun's 
details. He is of opinion that in the prosecution of it Uhe 
talents of the Duke were developed, his character strengthened, 
and hisjfaino extended.’—(ii. 387.) To us it appears that treachery, 
iml)ecility, and timidity throughout, were pretty equally ex¬ 
hibited on .both sides. Francesco invaded his former tmitaey 
with as little skill as Lorensso de’ Medici, the duke intruded 
by his uncle Leo X., defended it—nor did the foreign auxiliaries 
•of either party shame their principals by any display of superior 
activity and enterprise. 

The demise bf Lorenxo had virtually settled the contest, be^ 
fore that of the Pope resftred Francrsco-Maria to bis states. 
Lorenzo recei\yd a sijrtrere wound at the siege of Mondolfo, 
which, ^Egravaled by a bad liabit of liody, terminated fatall} 
some time after w%r<ls. This prinoe ^on whom Mr. jDemiia- 
toun is unmercifully severe) ftwes his fame with posterity tq 
the celebrity earned by otib^rs. He was the father of, Catherine 
de’ Medici, Queen of France, whose birth he survived but five 
days. To bim was dedicated the ‘ Prince ’ of Maoehiavelli, 
wh^fcfria supposed to have drawn up the treatise for his instiuc- 
tioi^ it was his tomb, in S. Lorenzo, that Michelangelo 
decorated with the noblest and most iippressive work of modem 
sculpture. The exit of the dissolute and unscrupulous Leo has 
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bem ascribed, vet^i probably erroneoaslj, to the agaaej of bis 
victiin Francesco of (Jrbino. The detrth of tuij lennricable pe»> 
son of that period in Italy was invaxiably attributed to pmsou^ 
Leo bad many enemies, and a cona{>iracy utr bis assassination had 
previously b^n detect^ in the saned oelle^ Itadf, and severely 
apunished. It should, however, intjustioe be mnembered tba^t 
his favourite bunting seat of MagUana, on the banks of the Tyl^, 
was noted even m tLat ncighbourliood £dcr its pestilential air— 
that his health bad been much weakened by youthful excesses 
—and that bis indulgdhce in the pleasures of the table was to the 
last Inordinate. • * 

The election of Clement VII., another Medici, which succeeded 
•after a short interval on the dmth of Leo, brought the alBairs of 
the popedom to a crisis, ai^d hastened the subjugation of Italy. 
It was the boasted dexterify of Italian statesmen, even m<»'e th^ 
the unwarlike disposition of the people, or the treachery of mer- 
cenaiy armies, that finally ^destroyed their national independence. 
It is true the Italians of all classes looked on foreigners with con^ 
tempt and aversion, but it is not less certain that vanity and 
cupidity induced them to solicit those alliances which invariably 
terminated in fixing more firmly the foreign yoke. It was no 
love of independence that prompted the great league now formed 
between the Italian princes and Francis I. against Charles V. 
Had the allies been successful, it would but liave transferred 
the preponderating influence from Spain to h^rance; and the 
moti>e of each individually was selfish aggrandisement. To 
Venice was promised an arc ession of tenitory in Lombardy; to 
the Pope an increase of the patrimony of the Church, and the 
establishment of his kinsman in the sovcieignty of Florence. 
This league connects the name of the first Kovcrc Duke of Urbino 
with tlie histoiy of Europe. He was* appointed generalissimo 
of the allied army, and that (Loire alone would have decided 
the fate of the campaign. Mr. Dennistoun 4hrows the blame 
on the army. We will concede that the army was not better 
than the general. After much precious time had been wasted 
and numerous opportunities lost, the demat of fhe Freroh before 
Pavia, and the capture of tlieir King, ceemed to bnzig*tte oontf^at 
to a termination. The ltalian«princes, instead of endeavouri^ 
to retries this misfortune by a confmoii effort, appeared severally 
intfnt omy on saving then: own dominions from invasion, and 
securing tolerable terms from the Imperialists; and now, had 
the Spanish leaders pushed their advantages with vigour, tfaeir 
game was siue—but diploinatists protocoll^ when battles should 
have been fought. Francis rewverecl his liberty, and again 
formed alliances with the Italian princes, and recommenced 
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his struggle with the rival by whom he hadk been so repeatedly 
foiled* Again^ wonderful to relate, the Duke of Urbino was 
placed at the head of the armies of the league — again to 
exhibit the same timidi^ or incapacity* It was in the midst 
of the desultory war that followed, and the abortive but never- 
ceasing attempts at negocisftion, that the Constable Bourbon, 
being lefl; by his impesial employer without funds and without 
instructions, and having exhaust^ whatever rasonrcies he could 
extract from the wealthy capital of Lombardy, executed one of 
those plans which nothing but bis contempt for Italian arms could 
have led him to cotfeeii^ and nothing but success could justify* 
His army, diminished by sickness, by excess, by desertion, ill-paid, 
undiscipliaed, and mutinous, did not exceed 11,000 men, whiles 
the • Duke of Urbino lay between Jiim and his c^tin^ prey 
with more than double that number,*' and was amply provided 
with warlike stores and necessaries* Under these disadvantageous 
circumstances he determined on forcing his way to llc^mc, 
^seising the person of the sovereign pontiff, and giving up his 
capital to pillage* Clement VII. meantime, whose vacillating 
policy had disgusted his allies and encouraged his enemies, 
made no opposition to the advance of the Constable, no attempt 
at defence, no provision for his own personal safety. Confiding 
in the faith ot the imperial viceroy, who had granted him a 
truce, aud relying still more op that impunity which had 
hitherto shielded popes from tlxe consequences of their own 
temerity, he saw the approach of Bourbon without alann, till 
all hopes of resistance were vain. In a transport of terror be 
then appealed to the duty, the loyalty, the self-interest of his 
subjects; but his remonstrances wen^ unheeded, his necessities 
derided* The people refused to take arms, the nobles to part 
with their gold. Their^ shortsightedness is perhaps even more 
extraordinary than the fatuity of the Pope. The Milvian liridge, 
by which alone'Rome is accessible from the north, was not 
destroyed; and the Ikentiohs army of the'Constable reached 
their mark without a cVek. 

On tlii^ainful subject of Uie sack of Rome, on which our author 

dwella atan uncollcd-for Ic^igtL, wc will only observe that the con¬ 
tempt and aversion into which tbe*’papacy had fallen could not have 
been more strikingly illustrated than by the impunity ^hich fol- 
lowc<l such a crime, Mr. Dennistoun’s recital presents no feature 
of novelty and in adopting the narrative of bis predecessors he 
alw^adoBts their errors. lie attributes the profane enormities 
pi^QpIkM during this memorable sack to the number of Lutherans 
m fke ConstaUe’s army. This excuse, ^hough undoubtedly sup¬ 
ported by lespectaUe authority, is probably an invention of 
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Roman Catholic writers, to exonerate their co^ligionUts from 
the sin of sacrilege. The imading force was prindpidlj com^* 
posed of Italians and Spaniards, -and the Germans it contained 
were naturally recruited in the hereditary states of the house of 
«Austria, among whom the reformad doctrines had made little 
progress. The Reformation itself dates but from 1517; its 
advance at first was slow, and it is hardly likely that it had many 
converts in the imperial tanks of 1527, or indeed that the sob* 
diers of such a amfpyfere addicted to polemical discussion of 
any soit, ^ • 

Had the Duke of Urbino shown a little more alacrity at first, 
he might have prevented the march of the Imperialists on Rome; 
had he not'^be^ utterly insensible to the voice of honour and 
humanity, he might afterv^irds have rescued the Pope and punished 
his barbarous captors. The Pope sent him earnest messages im^ 
ploring him to quicken his pace. He pursued liis course with 
the utmost deliberation; and, at lost, having advanced within 
sight of Rome and excit^ the hopes of the captives in S. Angelo, 
he turned his bock on the devoted city, coldly alleging the in¬ 
sufficiency of his forces for its relief, and retreated with preci¬ 
pitation towards the mountains, permitting, if not authorising, 
worse ravages by his own troops than those which had before 
been perpetrated by the enepy. Ilis conduct in approaching the 
capital and then retreating without hazarding a blow, has been 
ascribed to a vindictive hatred for the house of Medicis, which 
could be satisfied with nothing less than feasting his eyes on the 
misery he might have avert^, and would not relieve. Such 
motives may have had their influence; but we can citmeeive many 
more cogent for shrinking from the fury of Bourbon’s savage 
soldiery, interrupted in tlm first enjoyment of their vast plunder. 
With tlus crowning act of baseness the public life of Francesco- 
Maria closes. Italy was about to end its Iqpg struggle in in¬ 
glorious repose, ana to receive the law from the will of its master. 

The coronation of the Emperor, which followed close upon 
the capture of Rome, was no empty*ceremony, such as that 
from which his predecessors had derived little barren 

title and a disputed prerogative. Charles *V. vros indeed ^ king 
of Italy ^and arbiter of its destinies, and it was with royal prodi- • 
gality tlmt he now dispensed honouts and dignities amongst his 
degrade tributaries. Pope Clement, in the peace that was dictated 
to him on this occasion, lost neither territory nor spirit&I privilep: 
he even obtauned the assistance of the Imperial troops m placing 
his kinsman Alessandro dc’ Medici on the throne of Florence. 
Theiindependence of Il&ly had indeed passed away, and its princes 
were crest-fallen and humiliated; but nad the people cause to Ife- 
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? Peac'p at Wst and its accompanying blessings were secured, 
^werful armies no longer swept over the Peninsula, malcing its 
plains the fighting ground of* Europe. Henceforth petty states 
were not permitted-to exl^ust their strengA in ceaseless hostilities, 
and military adventurers could no longer hope to cai\c prin«< 
cipalities ior themsel\e% out of the territories of their deluded 
employers. With an altered policy morals improved, and public 
deooncy was not again outraged by the election of such po2>eB 
as Sixtus and Alexander. ^ 

The Spanish rulejC* thqjigh dull and ungenial, had none of the 
worst characteristics of foreign domination. The two nations were 
entixely separated;—wealthy Italians did not abandon their own 
countiy to court favour at Madrid,^ nor did adventurers from 
Spain flock to Italy to seek their •tortune. Few traces of 
Spanish sway will be found in the peninsula: the spiritual con¬ 
cerns of the provinces were left to their own clergy, and, in spite 
of file bigotry of the Court, it never succeeded in introducing the 
Inquisition. 

The Milanese, on the whole, prospered under the Spanish 
sway; and if the peasantry were oppressed, the injury was inflicted 
by their own countrymen, Naples fared less well; its ricli re¬ 
sources were suffered to lie doimant, and the sloth and idleness 
of the people were stimulated to ng exertion. More advances 
have been made in material civilisation in that beautiful coantiy 
within the last twenty years than the whole of the two preceding 
centuries could accomplish. The decline of Venice from the 
period of Spanish supremacy was constant if not rapid; but tlie 
geography of the world had changed, and with it the channels 
of commerce, and Spanish colonies contributed more to this mis¬ 
fortune than the neighbourhood of Spanish viceroys. 

The fate of IJrbino amidst these c'hanges may be told in a few 
words. In 1538 Duk« Francesco-Maria expired, and not witiiout 
the usual suspicion of ioul play. His barber was accused of pour¬ 
ing poison into his car, a mode of death for which the catastrophe 
of the king in Hdmlet, as far as we know, supplies the only pre¬ 
cedent; mA though then* is no appearance that either proof was 
adduced or motivo aBisigned, the wnhappy man wns toiil to pieees 
with hot pincers, and his body quartered in the market-place of 
Pesaro. At the time of his decease the Duke was about to under- 
talEie a cn:^^^ against the Turks, and his plan included the cap¬ 
ture jdonstantinople and the expulsion of the Moslms fiom 
Europi^^a scheme, Mr. Dennistoun iseems to think, only de¬ 
feated by the inopportune death of the generalissimo. 

4 He was succeeded by bis eldest surviving son Guidobalda 11., 
whom the researches of his historian have failed in recovering 

any 
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my particulars beyond the dates of his birth, his marriage «9d 
his death. He transferred the seat of govemBie&t to F^saiOi 
marly abandoning the beautiful c^tle of Urbh[K>- His goven* 

* ment seems to have been unpopular and hit people mutinous, but 
^he was strong in the favour and protectiormfSpeSn, whose adherent 
and pensioner he was. Philip II. Tound it the easiest and the 
surest method of goyeming the peninsula to purchase the sub- 
servimeo of its native chiels under the p«dlte fiction of milifeSigr 

pay- s . 

The son of this prince, FiancesctKMaria II., the last Dulo tS 
Urbino, was bom in 1549. In 1574*he came to his throiin» 
having shortly befoie married Lucretia, daughter of the Duft^ 
of Ferrara, from whom he soon After separated* It is ve>» 
maikable how much the^dstory of die royal fiuailies ill Italy 
abounds in instances of morbid melancholy and gloomy apath^^ 
degenerating into downright insanity. Few instances occur m 
the reigning houses of Mantua, Ferrara, Parma, or Florguoe, 
oi a prince using with taste and discretion the advantages of 
his enviable position and rendering his little court the centre of 
gaiety and polished enjoyment. Most of them were mmoso 
and jealous men, bigoted, harsh, an<l avaricious; some, indeed^ 
l()\ed pleasure and practised profligacy, but they did not the 
less shun the intercourse of their subjecte, or seclude themselves 
with less nervous suspicion If art and literature ever pene*> 
trated into the recesses oi the palace, they might enliven the 
solitude of its inmate, but they imparted no generous or genial 
glow of philanthropy. Francesco*Maiia, though by no meons 
devoid oi taste—iond of literature, and passionately addicted to 
ficld-'sports—^yct shut himself out from the world, living ahnosft 
ranstantly in a convent or oonvenb-like castle, and totally n^ectr 
iiig the duties of Ids station. Mr. iDennistoun is anxious to 
establish his reputation for talent, but unluckily his princely 
c lient has left a diary in which he sets down aXcli change of place 
and the result of each day’s sport, but not one interesting incident, 
no single valuable remark. * • 

< It is a narrow folio volume, like an index-book, ccgpl«uh!ng about 
two iiundred pages entirely In ids own hand. *The eotiiea aro limHud 
to a bare notice of &ets, without conuuent. The tc^ies most frequently • 
register^ are tJje passage of remarkid^Ie strangers thitHigh Fesaro, the 
births, marriages, and deaths of persons of rank, his own perioral 
iiiovemeiits to his various residences and visits to other parts of tlie 
duchy, hU frequent hunting-parties in autumn aiidwiitter, diieffv from 
Castel Durante, his t^ng medicine, including regular setnestral pur¬ 
gations, in spring and autumn/—iii. 147. 

Tlie death of his consort is thus laconieaily recorded Feb^. 

16, 
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Jfeaxd that Mad*. Liusrexia d*«jE*te, Dttchqwi of 
tWWfrli Mf wi;^ died at Fenam during the niglit of tfan 
pm 4^ ercoti^he cDtreatiM.of bit pe^l« rawer than bis nwn 
{ndinations induce^ him to many a second time^ and his choioe 
fell upon his oomnn Doitna Livia deOa Kmrere^ dtmghter of tlie« 
HkClAqnevs of S. iiorauEO. Sl&rily afterwards a son was bom, and 
the people of I^bino were retieved from ^he apmebension of 
passtaij; undsir the pa^d d ommio e. Franoesoo-Mana, like many 
odber jpewnte, fbund it more amusing eod less topubieepme to 
im^dds SOD than to instract him. Like Mr. Shandy, whose 
*\tVMtnuMBdia* lagged fiCr behind the young Tiista«m*a growth, 
tim Xkike drew up a oode of maxims for the guidance of his 
hedc^ Slid in 4^ mean time abandimed him wholly to menials and 
sjnOoplwMtt, who were pemutted to humour him in every whim 
•W tolly. SUdi an education produced the natural consequences; 
and whra Prince Federigo’s excesses brought his career to a dose 
in hjs eighteenth year, no one lamented his fate, and least of all 
his fathm. Theold man heard the news of his son’s sudden death 
without a tear w a wgb, pithily obserring to bis attendants, who 
tranbled in the anddpation of a burst of sorrow—‘ He who Uvea 
badly comes to a baa end, and one bom by a mirade dies by 
violenoSk’ (ui. 193.) • 

file Dnfce^ who had befsre virtually abdicated in tovour of 
his unworthy son, was now compdled to resume the reiiu of 
ffovenunent, at least till he conld throw them into otbm hands, 
jbie defonct prince bad married Claudia de^ Medici, daughter 
rri Ferdinand, grand-duke of Tuscany, and by hnr ha Wt a 
daughter. first duty of ^ Duke was to diiTOse of this 
Undons in&nt. He condneted that business with the same 
hearfieaa indiffeienee he Jltad exhibited on every other occasion. 
Sfhe wbI araaiated from her mmher, who was afterwards re- 
msoried, and was oonsigned to the guardianship of her unde the 
grand-duke, who fiiwnised ^ tf wed her himsdf, provided she 
should tie dedaxea the heiress of all hor grand&theFs allodial 
and petaonal ptoper^. The whole of these arrangements were 
commeted within fimr luoutbs of young Federigo’s death, 

Mewatim^ the davglation of Doefay becMne a snUeot of 

. fini-tate innoitanoe to die neadj-eleoted ^pe> Urbna VIiI., and 
be was mntm alarmed by bearing thst dw xmperor Fetdifiand II., 
who wakjhntfyrdatad to tha>faabie]3uks, had already macto over- 
St varimoe with the intarerin ^ the enurefa.” Fer- 
ii^h the inhmlior «f att thO'pretensions of his prede- 
nses s e d no means of enfindng thras. Urban daimed 
a Upaed fief «f die Holy Sra; he was.dose at 
trim unoontmon dexterity att dMwe weapons by which 
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nNmded b]r subordinate agentsj who * • <tt k '* i 

* wore him out by altsidately Worldor <m li& Initable (Smotitfoiit 
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malady 4as watched, and reported to Bom^ as a msittor of 
fipotli wixiMy, wbilat b(* palace waa beast by laOtiUesoiaM SOH 
spies... .Bm oaiistittitk>% impaired by yean and faMdiaa by 
way under his i^ony of mind, and a paralytie safaMire i 
breaches upon hb system.*—^iii. S07. e * ' 




His pride, or rather obstinai^, at length ganeobd^, add iMt 
consented, on certain conditions, to resign bis sovem^Ml 
bonds of a papal commissiedhr.' We do not nudersl and 
nistoun’s anxiety to give the pope credit for ‘dm aalf> 
policy becoming the head of theChiistiatt chutdi* ia his 
with the Duke of Urbino; h is true he contented himaaif 
bittcring the life of the old man instead of curtaflingibby a dapper 
or a bowl—^tbe course which so many of his predeoeamMrs wmU 
certainly have adopted—hot he had not the power to baatow'tiw 
lapsed fief on his nepBews: the attempt to do so wosdd have 
raised him the bosfilily of Spain, J<lorence, and the and 

would have tenninated, most probaU^, in olienatixig the-rmdbyr 
for ever from the Holy See. 

The Doke did not wish to midow the papacy with any proper^ 
he could withhold from it. His allodial possessimm were secured 
to his natund bmrs, and for himself he reserved a pension, 
the use of some of his own castles during his life, ws fisvoiuito 
abode had long been Castel Durante (vmch the vaiiigloiy of that 
pope converted into Vrbame^ a town ^tuated cn ibis' faMks «f 
the Metauro^ surrounded ^ beautifm oonntiy aboundilig Ip 
game, and in the close vidni^ of the royal deeppaik. Xlmn be 
oontimwd to reside, and in the ^pnnmny of*lhe monks of the 
Fnmolican convent, which he himadlf had endowed, like hie Mh 
cestor, Guido of Montefieltio, he sought ^ thorpy lo^ to hesvmt. 
There is no sign that he had ever spent a thought on any onate 
sufferings but his own; and nqw these beoame mdfe and lll(^ 
severe. His life was prolonged till jie became a burden toMtog^f 
as well aft to all around him. He expired in 1681, agad^ftiS ybns. 

By Us will hie «and4au|^btsr was his wioeiptt heir. He 
left sums to teilpons bodW Thefinembnwhswrbidibebad 

formed at Castel Donato baqoeafimd to Ut^wtoured Fran* 
dacan convent^ atipidatiqg^ howover, tha* mob ttinoscriptoimtad 
volupito of di a w iogs awit coatawed shoOld be esnt to enricih ihe 
MS. library brongU togellnar by Didce Fatin^io^ and wbidft ftato- 
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tinurcl at Ui bhio. This last-nanird sup<»ib <olW{Ion, amounting 
to 1703 \olunios, was loft as the inalionn1)lc possession of that 
oa]>ital, with ample funds to defray its careful presenation in the 
Castle. The whole of* it, however, was afterwards removed to 
Rome by Alexander VIl. ^By this order the pope, no doubtj 
intrenched on the rights of public property, and trampled on the 
will of a benefactor to whom the church hod many obligations; 

yc*t wc" (*nuiiot dray llint then* is iniicli to l>e said in api»lo£»> for 

Jum. At TJihino a library of manusewpts would Lave boon 
rarely visited, whilcj its value would necessarily deteriorate in the 
damp and neglect to v’rtiich it was likely to be consigned. It is 
now', after the lapse of more than tw^o centuries, the* thief ornament 
of the noble hall of the Vatic an, t'onspicuous foi the ]>eauty of 
the pcnmaiiship, the elegance of thc^ iHustivations, and the magni- 
ficenco of the binding. The will of the duke Wfis equally violated 
in the ultimate destination of his printed library ; but here again 
woi»inust admit that the cIch isjoii of tlto same pope does cTedit to 
his judgment if not to his respect for the intentions of the de- 
cc'ased. The whole was transported to the C’ollcgo of the Hapienza 
at Rome, hitherto nnpiovlded with books, where it still rc*- 
mains, and to which, under ceitaiu resfrictions, the public is 
adiTiilted, 

On the devolution of Urbino to the papacy, the Italians indulged 
ill all those complaints which imariahly follow the slightest 
advance to that CHmsolhlatlon of states, and that unity of iiitc'rests, 
whicli they profess to ho the grand ohjc'ct of their wishes—and 
a doh'ful list of giievanees is pn^stmted us—‘ palaces falling into 
neglect, gardens overgiown with vve<*ds, degraded castles, and 
ahsemtee nobility’ (vol. iii. p. 233): thc‘se were unavoidable ; hut, 
ns Mr. Dennistoim justly observes, whatever objection tlmie may 
be to the papal sway, ‘it cannot in fairness be regarded as other¬ 
wise than mild.’ 

We trust that few will thinjf wo have wasted their time in pre¬ 
senting this abridgment ot Mr. Dcmnistonifs historical cIiajitcTS. 
There is, perhaps, no refldiir method ot' comprehending the c'om- 
plic’ated*social systc'in of the Italians than steadily pursuing the 

fortune's of a single stt&te^ and f trbino, iif>twithatonfijng its iiibignif]- 

canee on the map, oflersmany^advantages for this investigation. It 
was, however, to its ronnexion with the arts and Utciaturc of Italy 
that it owc'cl the attention Mr. Dennistoun has bestow c‘d upon it; 
and it would be unjust to dismiss this lalK>rious section of his 
work without some special notice. 

In iimine be devotes a few pages to tw’o vexed questions ;— 
first, whethen* the number of petty soveteigntics, into whic*Ji the 
peninsula was dlvidcsd, was fav'c^urable to the dev'clopinent of 

' civilization— 
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civilization—and soc'outllv, whether th<* iiionarehical or rejmbllcan 
states were most prolific of talent. A certain degree of leisure, 
we take it, is neo(‘Ssary for tlu' (‘iiltivation of art and letters, as 
wealth is for their subsequent encouragenieiit. Leisure c*an 
Jjardlj exist where cuery citizen is en^apftd in the net of p:ovem- 
inent—mitlier in very small states is there usually tbuucl any 
surplus revenue to lx* demoted to purj^ses cxelusivciy oma* 
inc»ntal. Air. OonnUtouii obsor\e« that I-ueoa, IHsa, and Siena 
arc* fur behind other piovincial (capitals in the litcTary liistory of 
Italy; while Pandolfo Malatesta, lord of Rimini, bVancis Sforsea, 
and Ludovico, his lu'othor, at Afilan, till; Al^injuisc^s of Mantua 
and J^eirara, and the J>ukes of Urhino,—though all petty princes, 
and some of them ruling over states possessing very slender re- 
sourc*es,—distinguished th«ifeelves not onl}' by a liberal patronage 
of men of genius, hut by their own personal accomplishments. 
These* small princ’ipalities W’ere inferior in general wealth, it would 
seem, to the republican Sf!atc»s which our autlior lias cited, ^nd 
might never perhaps have liacl the opportunity of rendering theiii- 
sc'lvt's remarkiible had their form of government not been 
monarchical, and their several sovereigns possessed the means of 
eiu'uuragiug art, with the taste to h<‘stovv their patronage* 'well. 
The opening spirit eentrcilization in the sixteenth century 
(U'slroyed the artivity of these petty capitals by incorporating them 
with larger states ; but many of tlieiu still preserved tlie rejJiitation 
lltev had acf{iiired in the i*oinjnonw( alth of Jetters. 

'Fhe fiftcenlli century in Italy was prolific rather in scholars 
than ill c-reative minds, and the literary history of Urhino forms 
no {'xeeption. I'Vw of the li'anied persons whom the reputa¬ 
tion of the court drew to llie capital were natives of the duchy; 
fewTY still jiossessed the five of gciii|^s, without whicli merits 
far creatCM* than they possessed will not secure immortality. 
We have no intention of following Mr. Demiistouii tlnoiigh his 
long list fif i.iediocritv ; Gentile llicci, I'ranwsco Venturiiii, 
Rahli, Uerni of Gubhio, <Sce. &e. were \ery oviulite men, hut their 
works hav’‘e long ago l>ec»n doomed to ‘the tomUof tlie (Japulcts.^ 

If the name of Polydore Virgil excites more curiosity^it m because 

ho was promoted to church br*potioc« in tfar own %*ountry, and 

because he is the author of a book,(iindeTtak(*n, it is said, at the , 
suggestiAii of Henry VII.) which, though superficial and full of 
errtirs, ^e<)ntmues to possess some interest ns the history ol a 
c-onstitutional monarchy by the hand of an Italian prJhst.* 

*■ Inland regrets that a writer bo little trustworthy should have cast over his de¬ 
ceptions the giaces of style. * Anticipating, says Mr. Deuiiistoun, * such uu 

aspmiuit, ill his dedication olf the work to Henry VilJ., dated London, 1.030, he 
coixipaied the chronicles of Bede and Gildas, crude in form and phraseology, to meat 
served up without salt, whicli it was his ohject to supply.*—ii. 112, 
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f animal IJombo, lJioup:h rosidinff mucli at Urhlno, was a 
noble Venetian. A flowery onitor, an unsuecessful diplomatist, 
and a disreputable piiost, ho deserves not much liiffher credit 
as an historian, * llis chief work in that line, much extolled in 
its daj, is inareunate in stfitements, faulty in ari'an^emeiit, and 
totally without dates. He valued himself principally on the purity 
of his l^atin; and in las anxiety to preserve classic idiom he has 

sacrificed all character and keeping’, producing o^ly f*- rold and 

pompous imitation from which life and» interest are banisliod 
—forgetting, as Dennistoun justly sa\s, in his devout wor- 

shij> of Cicero, the allowance due to modern tim<‘S, principles, 
iind feelings—eomerting the Almighty into a pantheistic gene¬ 
rality, the Saviour into a hero, and the Virgin into the goddess of 
Loreto.* Nor has his own Italian version any greater Iheliness: 
pedantiy and prolixity are its peivading cdiaiacterislics. ‘ Pains, 
reading, study,’ his pagc‘s show abundantly; 

* And all they want is spirit, sense, and taste.’ 

Among his numerous writings, embiacing every subject, the 
best known are the ‘Asolani’ dialogues, supposed to ha^e been 
held at the Castle of Asolo, the resideme of the dethroned (Jueen 
of Cyprus, the celebrated Catlierine (\>rnara, in which the topic 
of love is handled, uot always with delitar^, altlnnigh imariably 
with the frigid insipidity of a school exercise. The ('ardinal’s 
letters are better worth attention than his more ambitious pei- 
formances; they sometimes embalm a curious fact amidst the 
verbose inanities of uiiincaning compliment and the thin disguises 
of an overweening vanity. 

Paldassare Castiglione, the arbiter eirgantiarum of the c'ourt 
of Urbino, superior in .talent to any of these, was of a noble 
family, ronnerte<l with the Mniquess of Mantua, of whose 
states he was a native, fie was greatly fa\ouied by the princes 
of Urbino, and emphned them in many confidential ser¬ 
vices. He was the pio\y of Duke Federigo at Windsor in 
the ceremony pf^his ini^tallation as Knight of tlie Garter, and 
he resided several \ears in England, where his gi'aceful man¬ 
ners and agreeable tbn\ersation secured him the favour of oui 
Henry VII, Ills ‘ Cortegiai?o’ had an extensive and continued 
popularity. Upon this celebrated treatise Mr. Dennistoun pro¬ 
nounces a panegyric which we cannot echo. We are vei^ Yead> to 
admit its value as a magazine of (ostunic; but the colloquies are 


* He if said to have scrioudy advised a young divide of his acquaintaurr to .ivoid 
Study mg the EpUtlee of St. Paul, lest the latiuity of the Vulgate bhould iiijifte hie 
style. 

f unmercifully 
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unmercifully spun out, and the anecdotes have not always wit to 
excuse coarseness. 

For the verse of this famed period still less is to be said. 
Chronicles, treatises, ami 4‘pistlcs n^ty possess value, indc]>endent 
of all literary merit; but although Mr. DonnisU>uu does what he 
^c'ui f(»r the poets of his favourite <listrlct ^y printing their names 
in capital letters, wo fear he will fail to excite much interest 
about Fllolfo, Ac'oolti, Itustlco, find so fort}i, with the 

dates of tlinir births, weddings, and deaths—might liare been left 
to a dignified repose in the ^dizionario degli uomini illustri.’ 
Their works are rare, but not hiffUnpriced ;—and ‘dean copies* 
adorn the shelves of collectors ‘ curious fii books * rather than in 
authors. 

Mr. Dennistoun claims for Urbino the merit of inventing the 
modern drama;—and, though this protensiem is by no means un¬ 
disputed, It is certain that plays wore acted in the (Jastle at an 
early dale, and ‘got up with scenery and decorations’ by Timotco 
•dc'lla Vitc and other able hands. Many of these theatrical pi 4 ,^cs 
have lieeii printed, but they will l)c found to possess slender merit; 
a skilful c<ipyirig of Pljuitus and Terence uas more esteemed than 
a faithful representation of living manners, vivat‘lty of dialogue, 
or interest of situation. 

If the literary productions of tlic fifteenth century deserve little 
adiiiiiation, the Jirt of painting ad\anced <luring its progress to 
the culminating j>omt; and all those artists to whom the palm of 
excellence has been awarded weie born before its close, though 
the li>cs 4)f some, prolonged beyond the usual span, reached far 
down into that wliich succeeded. 

Air. Dcniiistouii regrets that Lan/1 has given no separate place 
to the Umbrian Masters among the fourteen Schools under winch 
he has ranged Italian painting (vol, ii. 174). Lanzi, however, 
was perfectly right—sinc:e not only, as our author admits, no par¬ 
ticular town could he fixed on as the head-quarters of the scluiol, 
but no school did in fact exist Air. Deflnistouifs Umbria. 
This ‘ Umbria ’ itself, by the way, is a pedantic and arintrary 
division of the peninsula, invented by^ l^rofes^or Rumohr, and 

not cjoinoiding cither with the pi'uf>cnt ov the ancient Ihnitis ol‘ that 

name. The actual province .yi cuIUhI contains nfl part of the 
duchy of Urbino, nor of tiie district of Perugia tir Orvicto—while ^ 
that of the ancients included not only all these but a portion of 
Tuscaiiy and the March of Ancona. After all, very few of the 
painUns included in Air. Deniiistoun’s copious lijJt were born 
in tli «5 duchy of Urbino, still fewer in the capital. They were 
mostly attrai*ted to it by the reputation of the court, or the 
hopes of emj)Ioyment nYhich were held out to them l)y the de¬ 
coration 
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coration of the cathedral at Orvieto and of the sanctuary at 
Aasisi. 

Aftcjr enumerating various painters, or rather illuminators of 
missals, whose names are preserved but whose works liave perished, 
Mr. Dennistoun $ccms to refer the foundation of the ‘ Umbrian 
School’ to Gentile da Fabriano, a pupil of the Bcato Angelico da 
Ficsole. Gentile was however more probably a native of Verona 
than of the town whose name he bears, and not a few writers 
question liis having ever studied under the Beato Angelico—so 
little ran be ascertained of th<5 lives of rrtists to whom modem 
criticism (or cant) persists in assigning an importance which neither 
their own nor the succeeding age ever acknowledged. The works 
of Fabriano will be found in various parts of Italy, ;irid will be 
admired for their careful finish, and for the expression of the 
heads. Mr. Dennistoun tells us (vol. ii. p. 137) tluit when 
he left the studio of Fra Bealo he carried away w'ith him liis 
master’s taste for rich brocfide, gold leaf, fruit, tuid flow'ers;— 
wa farther hear, however, that ho dki not retain these precious- 
inspirations the whole of his life, and tli.at his performances be¬ 
came ‘gi*adually tinged with naturalism.’—(p. 186.) 

We observe ii is not without some \iolencc to his good taste 
that Mr, Dennistoun plunges into the depths of mystic crili- 
r*isin to whicli hi»! German guides have led him, and whither 
assuredly we shall not attempt to follow him. hVom many of 
his opinions we dissent so entirely that argument is useless. 
We presume it is rather to propitiate Dusseldorf and Munich 
than his own northern Athens that Mr. Dennistoun goes out 
of his way to tax Hogarth with ^ribald vulgarity’ in the very 
page in vvhk;li he terms him ^ the incarnation of our natltuml 
taste in painting.’ Hogarth, we are Informed, ‘ saw in tliose 
spiritualised clierubim ^liich usually minister to the holiest 
compositions of the Umbrian School, only an infant's head with 
a pair of duck's wings under its eliin.’ In opposition to tliese 
‘ grovelling views’’the histciriap cutes the great Florentine reformer, 
who dec'ided that ^the peiSection of llu' bodily form is relative to 
the beauty of thej mind/' But Mr, Dennistoun relents; he will 
not be too hard upon Hogarth, ‘ from w hom he does not expec't 
a due Appreciation tJic ferviijj conceptions of Glirisfian art, 
any more than lie looks for sympathy for the pothouse personi¬ 
fications of Hogarth from'the pious >5avonarola. FIiig\ish cari¬ 
catures,’ ho prucec^ds, ‘ and Dutch familiar sc'cnes are addre.ssed 
to the most uncultivated minds; Umbrian and Siennese paint¬ 
ings can be undcu-stood only after a long ciainiiiation and eJe^ 
vaced thought. The former, therefore, satisfy the unintelligent 
imuiy—the latter delight the enlightened few.’ (ii. p. 362.) 
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We are quite resigned to being classed among ‘ the unintelligent 
many^ who do not look down upon Marrieige Ma^-mode and 
the HarloCs Progress as ‘ English caricatures i we do not envy 
the refinement which incapacitates any man for the enjoyment 
of mere nature, wit, pathos, and inventive geqius. But we also 
^’ollect that Micliacl Angelo is no javotrite with our author-^ 
the admirers of Hogarth may be satibiied ! 

The Beafo Angelico Mr. Hennlstoun Vonsiders the prototype 
of the Umbrian School, and he practised his art, it should seem, 
upon principles that W'C can hardly expect to bee adopted into 
modem academics* ^ 

* Itegarding his painting in the light a God-giflt, he never sat 
down to exercise it without otlering up orisons for divine intluence; 
nor did he assume his palette until he felt these answered by a glow 
of holy inspiration. ITis pendii thus literally embodied the language 
of prayer; Iiis compositions were the rcbult of long euntcuiplation on 
mystic rc^velations ; his Madonnas borrowed tfieir sweet and sinless 
expression from ecs^tle visions; the Eavsiou of our Saviour was con- 
cciveil by him in tcarfid penitence, and executed with sobs and si^hs. 
Deeming the lomis he thus depicted to proceed from supertiatiiral dic¬ 
tation, he never would alter or retouch them ; an<l though his works 
are gcsneraJly brought to the Jiighest attainable finish, the impress of 
their first conception remains unchanged. To the uniiiKu^lnative inate- 
rJali^in of tJie present day tliese sentences may seem idle? al>surdjtles; 
but they illusliato tlu cliaracter of Fra Giovanni, aiiiJ no painter ever 
so tiioroughly instilled his character into his works,’—ii. 184. 

Wo think Mr. l^ennistouii wouhl do well to leave aesthetics to 
German philosophers and thcii' sympathising, and not always 
sober, auJicni'cs—they are not likely to find much favour in Eng¬ 
land, nor do tiiey indeed acccjrd well with the customary turn 
and tone of Mr, J>eimistourfs own mind and style. Wc 
should he ^ory glad if he could pro^ip that goml morals and 
gooil drawing were connected, but we fear it is in vain to emulate 
tlic success of the gicat masters of tlie fifteenth century, by 
listening to a mass in the iiiomiiig rather Thon atU'iiding the 
anatomy schools, and by invoking llic assistance of the V^irgin 
instead i)f Jiiring good models.—Tlic following jicrioil is most 
Johnsonian :— ^ • 

* Thfm« wlu% iipithnr iinhMH>fl tlip Npiift cif the Kninan rittial, 

nor ^tucjjed the forms of Christian ai4, may fully ajipreciiite the dishe- « 
veiled goddesses of liubens, or the golden yuiK^ets of Claude; hut 
let tlieg^ understand ere they sneer at ihubC .c^ncred paintings winch for 
.siiccosiveageb have confirnieil the faith of the urllette^ed,^;levated their 
hopes, and inspired their prayerful ejaculations/—vol. iii. p. 323. 

In that case we should close our aca<leiiiics. But ciiticisiu is 
not'oxcejited from the jurisdiction of fact. not Claude a 

Roman 
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Roman Catliolic^ and Rubens a devout Fleming, the favourite of 
tW Jesuits and of the most bigoted of Spanish courts? If 
painters imagine that, in furnishing idols for popular worship, 
they are performing acceptable service, we presume the style of 
their productions ican in nowise affect the merit of their intendon. 
We have much forbearance for superstition—it is the natural' 
growth of ardent and ignorant minds—but we have none at all for 
the affectation of it. Sflr. Dennistoun must excuse us, but his 
sincerity can only be defende4 at the expense of his common 
sense. ^ 

When civilisation bepui to recover the eclipse that followed 
the downfall of the Roman Empire, the church was the only 
field in which the artist could cxliibit—the churchman his only 
patron. Social life was too rude to require the omature of 
dwellings—property was too insecure to invite accumulation. 
Sacred subje<;ts were obviously the fittest for the only purpose 
■ to which art was applied—^but as light became diffused, a natu- 
raKy impressible and imaginative people dcifiaiided the assist¬ 
ance of art in the interior decoration of their houses—and a change 
of subject became not only desirable but necessary, since an 
Italian of the fifteenth century would no more have covered a 
pannel in his dining-room with a martyrdom than he would have 
put a crucifix on his sideboard. 

Even during the life of the Beato Angelico (who, Mr. Dennis¬ 
toun seems to suppose, produced his pictures under the direct 
inspiration of the Virgin and the Saints) manual dexterity and 
academic knowledge bad made vast progress, but, considering the 
^ marvellous assistance ’ which he enjoyed, we can hardly wonder 
that he did not deign to accept much benefit from them. Luca 
Signorelli was sixteen years of age when the Beato died ; Masaccio, 
though a younger man, died twelve years before him; and to these 
two great artists more than to any others the invention of * the 
modern manner ’ belongs; to them the honour may be ascribed 
of having been the real instwictors and precursors of Michel¬ 
angelo and Ra])hael. 

We proceed with our * enumeration of some of those painters 
who are 'claimed for the Umbrian SchooL Pietro della Fran¬ 
cesca was a native of^ Borgo 8. Sepolcro: though neither devoid 
of diligence nor of accuracy,! he derives perhaps his best title 
to the respect of posterity from having beeii the mastet^of Luca 
Signorelli. Of Fra Camovale, whom Mr. Dennistoun calls 

^ a talej|t^"^itnner* and *ja parish priest/ * little is known, and 
- - --------—---- 

* Va|iiii^.'-alwajs apeaka of him as tho iomate professetl of a ^pvent. Tb« ' Fra * 
before his aaipe would lead tis to conclude that he was so; but he may at some time 
liave hod charge of a parish whereof his oommiuiity poilessed the tithes. 

few 
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few ofliis works are extant. Our author ia anxious to exonerate 
him from * a tendency to naturalism/ a cbai|re to which he. is 
exposed for having introduced the portrait ^ a .subliuiar pa* 
tronesa into ,a votive picture. That be did sj .wo .can readily^ 
Jbelieve^ but we think any critic less^ shocked by the enormity 
such a crime than Mr. jbennistoun "seems to be, would acqplif 
him of all ^naturalistic tendencies’ oxf the first examinadon 
of any of hie etiff and primitive performoncoe. Thnotea della^ 
Vite has sometimes Ixa^ the honour of having his works sold for. 
early performances of Raphael. Girolamo d^lla Gcnga beloiigs 
also to tills age and country—but we think^he claims of Urbino 
the gratitude of the world of art must rest on having produced 
Bramante, Raphael, and Baroccio. It is not surprising that these 
remarkable men should ha^'fc received thesir education in Other 
schools^ and sought for wealthier patrons and a wider stage for the 
display of their talents than Urbino couhl furnish. Bramante 
was the early instructor, and, if we may believe Vasari, the 
tion of Raphael. Both a sculptor and a painter, ho Was destined 
to be better known as an architect; but possessing more taste 
than genius and more fancy than imagination, he was unequal to 
the task assigned him. He was the original architect of St. 
Peter's; and he involved the fabric in a complication of con^ 
fusion fi‘om -w^hich nothing short of tlir inspiration of Michel¬ 
angelo could have extricated it. 

Mr. Dennistoun devotes some pages to the life of Raphael 
and a critique upon Lis works. Little of importance, however^ 
c?an be gleaned that has escaped Vasari; in fact succeeding 
biographers have achieved nothing beyond a fresh arrange** 
ment of his notices and a more exact catalogue of the great 
artist’s pictures. We not long ago treated this subject at some 
length in an article on M. Passavant’s respectable brok—(Q. R., 
vol. Ixvi.)—and have little now to add. Giovanni Sanzio, the 
father of Raphael, died while his son w'as yet* a child; had he 
lived, we cannot but think he would hare proved an abler in- 
struc:tor tlian Pietro Perugino, with whotn the juvenile prodigy 
was soon after placed. The works of Giovanni Sanzio are rare- 
very few of them have readied (his country.* An altarpiece in 

the cliurob of S. Fronueauu at Urbi^u gives us a very high Idea 
of his p^ers. Under his tuition we have no doubt the- young 
painter would sooner have emancipated himself from the affecta¬ 
tion antT maxmerism of his day. The progress of Rliphael was 
slow; his youthful efforts hardly presage his triumphs. Hie 
earliest works of Michelangelo are marveUoas ; but what eye 

* Six JoIjii Ssbrigbt,^ collee£r of uttcommoa taits And sottineii, poffestes a ^}ul^ 
ipeoiincii of tht* lore master. 
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can fliscem in the frescoes of Siena the future painter of the 
Vatican Stanze ? 

Mr. Dennistoun is anxious, to defend his favourite from the 
imputation of bor^owin^ from Michelangelo, and professes to dis¬ 
cover little trace of imilatiop, liaphael condescended to no ser-, 
vile plagiarism certainly from his illustrious contemporary; but 
his style was enlarged aft(^ his examination of the frescoes in the 
Sistiuo C^Jhnpcl, subscijueiit improvement may he tracked in 

a more philosophical treatment of his subject, and in the in¬ 
creased sublimity of tlic whole conception. Michelangelo, with 
the force of irresistible'genius, gave a fresh impulse to art, and 
in every branch established a new criterion of excellence:— 

^ He .vas followed by Raphael ’—says the discerning and eloquent 
Fuseli—‘ the painter of humanity; less vigorous, less elevated than 
Michelangelo, but more iiisimiatirig, more pressing on our hearts— 
the warm master of all uur sympathies.. . .Perfect liuman beauty he 
1jS9 not represented ; form to him was only a vehicle of character or 
pathos, and these lie adapted in a inode and with a truth which leave 
all attempts at emendation liopelcss... .If separately taken, the line of 
Raphael has been eveelled in correctness, elegance, and energy; Ins 
colour far surpassed in tone, and truth, and harmony—liis masses in 
roundness—and his chiaroscuro in elfec^t; considered as jnstriinients 
of jKLthos, they liave never been ecpialled ; and in eonipusitinii, inven¬ 
tion, expression, and tlio power of telling a story, he has never been 
approached.*— Lectures^ voL ii. p. 88. 

The originality of tliis wonderful man or of any of his ooii- 
temporaries must not be impugned on account of resem¬ 
blances that^may be discovered in the mode of treating subjects 
often handled by their predecessors. It should be remembered 
that when Raphael commenced his career, and indeed long after 
he had ended it, tlie liturgical method of rejircseiitiiig certain 
persons and incidents w^as still continued. In the; Greek Church 
a painter, frequently a monk, #t all events a graduate in one of the 
inferior ranks of ordination, was attached to the mthedral or con¬ 
vent, whose exclusive privilege it was to produce portraits of the 
Panagia' and the »Saints, drawn upon an orthodox pattern, from 
which no deviation** was permif<;cd. The Latin Ohurch, to be 
sure, had never accomplished sudh complete uniformity; it was 
oflfended, however, when any innovations were introduced^into esta¬ 
blished i6«ithods. It dictated the colours of our Sariour^s tunic, 
the fashion of the Virgin’s robes, the costume of the angels, and 
the livery of all the Apostles. The alleged ‘plagiarism’ of 
Kaphliiel he would have appealed to as a dexterous compliance 
inm an sulmittcd necessity. In his Transfiguration he has fol¬ 
lowed an ancient model in representing in the same picture the 

vision 
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vision on the Mount and the scene of demoniac possession 
below; only his genius supplied the pointing finger of the 
■ Apostle, indicating the vicinity of certain help, and connecting the 
subjects together. It would be a curious and interesting study 
^ to trace the treatment of the same subject t>y a succession of 
painters from the revival of aft to the days of Michel¬ 
angelo. Even he, the mightiest and nnost original of Italian 
masters, accepted the conceptions of ills ]>rcdecessors, and made 
them his own hy liis yoatmeiit. • The Creation of Adam <uid Eve, 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, their Expulsion from Paradise, 
iuid the Last Judgment, exhibit little novelty in the composition; 
smd the introduction even of the ferryman Charon, which Mr, Den- 
nistoun censures as a novelty in his representation of the infernal 
regions, liad before been adopted by Orcagna in his illustrations 
of the visions of Dante, in the churcli of St. Maria Novella. 

It Avas in subjects drawn from profane liistory and fable that 
Ra,plia('l exhibited all the«richne5s of bis fancy. Here we tjEace 
that advancement in anatoinical accuracy Avhich Me. Dennistoun 
deplores as the necc*ssar> consequence; of the ^ growing naturalism 
of his time*—(ii. 234). Our taste is, fortunately for us, less refined 
than Mr. Dennistoun’.s, and wg can admire wrorks of art that 
* descend to a close imitation of nature.^ It was this condescen¬ 
sion that made Phidias tlie greatest of tartists, and which after- 
Avards jdaced MicBt»langelo, Itajdjacl, and 7'itiaii on a level not 
much beneath him. 'Fhe fresetu's of the pjirncsina and the story of 
Cupid and i^syclie, with other works, as preserved and multiplied 
by the giaver of MaicantonLo, exhibit all the fresh]icss and inven¬ 
tion of Raphael; but to form an idea of bis gr«videur a visit 
to Rome is Lndispcnsahle. The taste and partiality of Julius 
and Leo confided to him the decoration of the Vatican, and 
the works of preceding artists, however hitherto esteemed, 
Avere unljcsitatingly destroyed to make room for the rising 
genius. Michehmgelo hart trea^d the subject of Theocracy 
in the Sistine Chapel. Hic spreart of the true faith and the 
glory of the pontificate were the fitting the^ies in the palace 
whicli the popes were to inhabit. Eveiy subject represented 

in tbia sc^riea illualvatcs tLc intended, allvgory. ^Lbc triiuqapb. 

04 the Cl OSS and the cstablishiiyiiit of Cliristianity are accom-^ 
plishcd^in the victory of Constantine, and the alliance of religion 
with the state in the baptism of that jirince and the coronation 
of Chttrleinagne. Tlie divine authority of the See is mani¬ 
fested in the * Justification’ of Leo and Miracle of tiie Sorgo, 
and the retreat of Attila from the walls of the sacred city. The 
supremacy of the Chureb is typified in the expulsion of Heliodorus 
froih the Temple—and that of the Pope in the donation of Con- 

K 2 stantlne 
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stantinc and the captive Saracens brought in chains to his judg¬ 
ment seat. The ‘ Dispute of the Sacrament * is the revelation of 
the holy mystery, and * the Mir^le of Bolsena’ establishes to the 
confusion of infidelity the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Great as the Italian masters are in their easel pictures, it is 
in their frescoes alone that they reach their liighcst excellence. 
To judge of the magnitude*of the powers of Correggio, Parma must 
be visited, for of the numerous pictures which bear his name 
and that of Raphael, filling every bollection ^ Europe, how small 
a proportion have any claim to originality! Yet many of these 
spurious pictures have befn puffed Into celebrity. The trade of 
criticism has fallen into the tiands of men who have an interest 
in raising their own or their friends’ possessions into importance, 
and their a^sthetieal raptures are, in fact, the best advertisement. 
Barry, the painter, shrewdly observed that no opinion should be 
rei-eived witli so much caution as that of a petty collector. What- 
cvrsblilgh-soiinding words may be for ever in his mimth, he is 
often ignorant of liiffh artj nay, even hostile to it; his standard of 
merit being formed by the specimens his own petty museum con¬ 
tains. Mr. Dennistouu has been indefatigable in his researches, 
and we arc obliged to him for a vast deal of valuable informa¬ 
tion, but we lost much of our respect for his judgment when we 
disf^overed tliat he is a small eollec’tor. 

German critics have lately attempted to‘ establish for their 
country a sort of rivalry with Italy in the early cultivation of the 
arts, and some bhiglish writers have rtishly admitted the preten¬ 
sion, This or that mechanical or chemical proc ess may have been 
disfx>vered in Germany or Flanders—though we believe it is now 
generally thought that even oil-painting had its real cradle among 
the Byzantine monks—but if any human achievement deserves 
the title of originality, it is the Art of Italy, If any influence can 
be traced to Germany at all, it was of a sinister character. Marc^ 
antonio wasted precious timcL in c(>pying the engiaviugs of 
Albert Durer, which coiis»ulerably delayed his progress, and the 
stiff and angular £r>ldings‘ of the same artist may be found dis¬ 
figuring the broad and monumental drapery of Andrea del Sarto. 

Frederico Baroccio, born in ^1528, eight years after the 
^ death of Raphael, belonged Jo a-family of artists ; liis grand¬ 
father was a sculptor of no mean reputation, employed by 
Duke Federigo in the decoration of the castle of Urbino—and 
bis eldisr broker was a skilful mechanician, much favoured l^y the 
princGsel of the house of Rovere, who all seem to have possessed 
&n hereditary taste for jewellery and watchmaking. He was born 
at Urbino, and passed much of his youtli at Pesaro, attracted 
IhitBer by the picture-gallery in the duke’s favourite villa, He 

afterwards 
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afterwards visited Florence and Koine. His stjle was formed 
from the observation of the works of Correggio and Parmegiano ; 
and lie sometimes approaches these masters. While at Urhino 
no single picture by Raphael is’ to be found, nor any building 
that can be assigned to Bramante—tli *5 pictAres of Baroccio are 
numerous. They are all in churchbs or convents, and the subjects 
are consequently sacred ; they are, indaed, luindled with so much 
llcenco of oouipo£»itlon, 2»uch variety ol' light and shade, and such 

brilliancy of colouring, that jiH solemnity is lost—but the great 
ability of the tartist is undeniable. 

The Zuccari were also natives of Urbinf), and contemporaries 
of Baroccio. They painted rnucJi in Spain, at Rome, at Florence, 
and at Caprarola. They bedong to the class of dec'orative 
painters, of whom Italy Jias produced s<] many, and to whom 
her churclics, palaces, and villas owe so much. Federico 
Zuccaro was in great vogue at Rome, ami was made President 
of the A<'ademy of Painters by the fa\our of the reigning 
He lived in tlu? luxury of opulence, and decorated his re¬ 
sidence on the Pincicau hill with Imiettcs, medallions, and ara¬ 
besques of his own invention. Tlie house remained long in 
the possession of his descendants; Imt it was inhabited at tlic 
beginning of the present century by M. Bertoldy, the Prussian 
consul, and may be regarded, says Mr. Dennistoun, 

' as the emrJle of the modern scJiool of painting. The frescoes on 
which Oxorbeck, Cornelius, Sehnor, and Veit first essayed that 
elevated and pure stylo which has regenerated European taste—these 
attract many an admirer, little axx are that the basement rooms, aban¬ 
doned to menial uses, contain some of tlu; latest efibrts of Cinquecento 
decoration that have fair preteuMOJis to merit,*—(Vol. iii. p. 348.) 

We are sorry to hear this for tlie credit of the taste of our age. 
Tlic productions of the Zuix’aii, faulty as they are, ha\e life, 
spirit, invention, originality—in nhjch the hard, flat, still’novelties 
so admired by Air. Dennistoun are totally deficient. The ai’ts have 
no greater enemy to c'ontend witn than affectation, and it is the 
worst of airt*ctation to imitate the defeots of our predecessors. 

The teiTJtory of Urbino was famous for having improved the 
manufacture c^f pottery, and, like all the materialrod uetions of 
Italy at that period, it sought the assistance of the fine arts. Monj^ 
extiinpies arc graceful and elegant in form, and, though coarse in 
execution, have great beauty of design. The Robbia family at 
Florertce liad executed beautiful gioups and bas-reliefs in vitrified 
clay, of which numerous specimens exist throughout Tuscany 
to this day. The secret of the manufactoiy died with the last 
member of the family, and the attempt to revive it in this piacti- 
caP age has not yet been crowned with success. Wc shall plirsuc 
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this interesting subject no farther at present. Mr. Marryat^s 
clevA and ele^ntly-illustrated History of Pottery and Porcelain 
in modern Europe and among the nations of the East lias been for 
some time before the public, and would require a more compre¬ 
hensive considerati6n than we have space to give it—wc may 
discuss it perliajis at some future time in connexion with a work 
announced by Mr. llirclimpon the still more beautiful specimens 
<»f the ceramic art which the Greeks and I^^tmscans have be¬ 
queathed to us. ♦ ^ 

It would be great Injustice to take leave of Mr* Dennistonn 
without acknowledging Alie patient industry exhibited in the 
prosecution of his task. It is one obviously congenial to liis 
taste mid his feelings ; it is natural that he should enter¬ 
tain a very high admiration for tlio^ talents aiifl the genius of 
the Itallnn people during the period which has occupied so 
inncdi of his attention—and it is ptardonnble that he should close 
hit^yes on many of their faults ;—but he is not just wlien treating 
of other nations, nor cv€*n always, wc must say, reasonable. Tlie 
Spanish, the French, an<l the (iermans he constantly speaks of 
as ^ barbarous nations ; *—(on one orc'asion he calls the Prince of 
Orange ‘a fair-haired barbarian,’ an epithet talculated to give a 
* most false imjn'ession of that })olitic prince);—and he seems even 
to put a little afleclatioii into his echo of the insolence of the 
Italian historians in this paiticular. 

Besides exaiiiiiiJiig many inaniiscrlpts hiinsrlf, he has received 
valuable assistance in tliat department. In Italy the remark of 
Lord (.’hesterficld tliat ^nothing remains unedited which deserves 
to be publislu\d’ will not bold goo<l. Many interesting pa]>ers have 
been supplied him, he informs us, by Mr. Rawdon Brown, 
whose researches have lieen far more extensive than his own, 
and whose knowledge of’the history of Italy is at once general 
and exac’t. We could w Isli that the very curious selections made 
by Mr. Brown frofti the journals of Marin Sanuto were better 
known in this country ; unfortunately tlicy wore published at 
Venice, and only in the cwnginal Italian. Mr. Dennistoun is not 
always so frwtunate in his authorities and in his citations, nor has 
he done -we in awcllloji!;' his tc:it with ori^lnAl 

^ documents of small interest, aiid with their wordy transla¬ 
tions. The extracts from tfie chronicle of Giovanni. Simxio 
(the father of Rapliael), for example, are far too copious; a 
rhyming animlist inspires little* confidence, and the bald Versions 
that regularly follow these profuse specitnens of antiquated doggrel 
offer little relief to the sui&ring reader. All these, with many similar 

S K>tations, should have been omitted, or banished to an appendix. 

^ isr^ccounts of battles and military movements are generally bfief. 
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and he usually abstains from ci'iticism on the faults and mistakes 
of the commanders—indications of sense and modesty won 
which we con^Titulatc him. We regret that other historians of 
the day liave n<it .adopted the same practice. Such descriptions 
and disquisitions from the {>enof a civilian have seldom any sort of 
* value; too vague ;md inaccuriitc to intpresf the military reader, their 
awkward technlc'alities make them utterly unintelligible to others. 

His admiration for frionds and ' foliow-labourors is rather 
ostentatious. We get tired of^lhe clo(|uent Lord This—the 
accomplished Mr. Thsit—and the leametl Mrs. T'other. Sundry 
mottoes to chapters, and otlier obtrusive flow'ejs from contempomry 
classics, may as well be dropped in futur#editions. This peipetual 
bandying of compliments among living authorities (by no means 
confined to Mr. Dennistoinfs pages), the transparent trick of a 
self-trumpeting ^ caniaradeiae/ reminds us of nothing so much as 
the bragging captains in lieaumonf s A7/;/y and no King^ who arc 
perpetually giving each other certificates of valour and conduct—■ 
for ever calletl in question*by everybody else. 

Art. V,— The Correspondence of Horace IFalpole^ Earl of Orford^ 
and tiiii Rev, William Mason. Now first published from the 
original Edited, with Notes, by tlic Kev. J. Milford. 

2 vols. 8 VO. 185U. 

O F all the qualities of Hormc Walpolc^s pen, its fecundity 
seems gr4'ulually becoming the* most wonderful. In our 
Number of iSeptcmber, 1813, ue first noticed the extraordinary 
diligence with which, amidst the uumcTous and constant engage¬ 
ments of fasliionable and political life, voluminous authorship, 
and a zealous pursuit of antic(uities and virth^ he found time to 
write such a prodigious number ni latters as we then already 
possessed, amounting to about two thousand, and filling ten 
<‘loscly-prjntcd octavo volumes ; liud we atuio|^nced our conviction 
that there were probably ronsidei%ble classes of his corresponds 
once which had not yet seen the light. Since that wc have re-> 
Ci'ived additional proofs of his indefatigaWlity:—four thick 
Volumes of his jVlcmoir."» of Cioorgc 111.—two \<>l^ptcs containing 
ujiwards of four hundred letters to LadyTJssory—and now two 
otliers pf his corrcsj>oiidcnce wit(i Mason, of which WaljJolc*s« 
shar<» may perhaps amount to a couple of hundred more.* And 
this is««|}robably not all. The publisher, indeed, of these volumes 
advertises with great confidencH? that ^ this is the last series of the 
unpublished^ letters of tins incomparable epistolary writerbut 

* We are obliged to thm vaguely, becauie tUe editor bos ueitber numbtied 
the letters, nor given us either iiideic or fable of contents. 


no 
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no reason is, nor, we believe, can be, given for ibis assertion. On 
Aq^rfcontrarj, recollecting bow comparatively few of the already 
published letters are addressed to the persons with whom wc 
Know be much delighted to uoTreimond—Madame du Deffand, 
General Conway, Xord Harcourt,* Mrs. Darner, Lady Aylesbury, 
Lady Suffolk, Lady Harvey, ithe Chutes, the Bcauclcrcs, the whole* 
tribe of Waldegmves, a^d so many others of his nearest and most 
familiar friends tad relations—we are led to hope that we are not 
even yet cm fond du soc. Probnibly the most curious batch of all 
would be those to Mrs. CKve^ which at her death no doubt re¬ 
turned into his owntbanjis, and have never been heard of. 

When wc reflect that tlic mass of published letters and memoirs 
extends over a space of sixty-t! 5 fo years—from 1735 to 1797—and 
embraces every possible topic of poUtjics, literature, and social life, 
drawi\ from the best sources of information, and detailed with such 
unwearied diligence, and such attractive vivacity, wc grow every day 
more and more convinced of the sermus importance of Horace 
Tl^lpole as the historian of liis time. Light smd gossiping as the 
individual letters may seem, they constitute, taken altogether, a 
body of historical evidence? ti> wliich no other age or country can 
afford anything like a parallel. But against those merits must be 
set off many concomitant and, as we may \enturc to call them, 
congenial defects. His ])olitics arc always under the strong influ¬ 
ence of party and often of faction, and his details of social life 
and personal character are rendeifd more amusing indeed, but 
less trustworthy, by a strong seasoning of scandal, and occasion¬ 
ally of malice. It is not given to man to be at once of a party, 
and impartial—to be a gossip, and not censorious. We do not 
take the cbar&ctors of Lord Wharton or Sir Robert Walpole from 
Swift, nor should wc from Horace. Walpole those of Bute or North. 

But besides this natural and inevitable bias, Walpole had, no 
doubt, from his mother, and (if the scandal of the day was well 
founded) from his ifather*!' too, r'l marked peculiarity of temper, 
which perhaps sharpened his a^acity and brightened his wit, but 
not unfrcquently distorted liis vision and deceived liis judgment 
to an almost morbid degicc. The result is, that no writer we know 

of n;qulrt;» toj^ie read, when read historically, with mure suspicluii 
- ^ - ! - K - 

* *• Mr. talks, iu one of hU of tomeihiiig that Is to be in * the 

Harcourt Optrespondeiice;* but he does not tell us what or where tliis Harcourt Cone- 
smodence is. We conjecture that it may be Horace Walpole's letters to the two Lord 
Hareoivti of his day ; but surely tins is a very vague way of citing an authoffty. At 
all it seems to contradict the publisher’s adverliA«ineiit, that tliere are no more 

unm^tsbed lettm of Walpole. ^ 

f*Uee ill Lord Whaniclifle’s edition of Lady Mary Wortley's works Lady Louisa 
J^jtuart’s'statemeut that Horace ^was noioriovaly the son Carr Lord Hervey.* See also 
the biographical notice of John Lord Hervey, prefixed to bis Memoirs, 1. xix. * 

-—at 
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—^at least, more caution—and a nicer investigation and coxnparisem 
of all contemporary testimony. Even when run through for mere 
amusement, so much of the interest and of the pleasantry turns 
on circumstances and allusions Which are every day becoming 
less familiar to ordinary readers, that thc|;e is hardly a page which 
^ would not be the better for some extraneous elucidation. 

These considerations have induced us tP a closer and mote 
continuous attention to the successive batches of Wolpolc^s Cor¬ 
respondence and Memoirs than such apparently liffkt reading 
might seem at first sifht to deserve. They have also prompted 
the regret that we have been forced to express for the very unsatis¬ 
factory way in which most of those publications, and particularly 
the later ones, have been what is called * edited.’ 

The respectable name of^ Mr. Milford on this new title*page 
gave us better hopes. He has been long practised in the edito¬ 
rial office, and, from the course of his literary life, would have 
been, we should have thought, peculiarly quaiiiied for such a 
task. But we have been altogether disappointed. This is un¬ 
doubtedly the worst edited of the whole Walpolean scries. The 
anonymous editor of the Letters to Mann did little, and did it 
ill; Mr. Vemou Smith did nothing—but Mr. Mitford has done 
worse than nothing. So far from elucidating what might be 
dark, he has sometimes confused what was clear, and in hardly 
any instance explains a real obscurity. Mr. Mitford is evidently 
aware that he has not done for ns all that we might have reason¬ 
ably expected. He says :— 

^ I have, where it seemed requisite, made a few observations in the 
jiotcs, but from circumstances connected \idtli my profes^sloiial engage¬ 
ments, over wliiclj I had no control, that portion of the book is less 
jmrfeft than I could have wislied ; in some cases, however, the readers 
will be able to sitpply themselves with orujiualinformation$ in others, 
they may derive assistance from the learned editors of^ works by Wal¬ 
pole previoitsly puhlisked^ and perhaps what th^ will find in tliese 
volumes may not be altogether witlioV its nse.’ — Prefaae^ 

This, begging Mr, Mitford’s pardon, seems to us a very insuffi¬ 
cient apology. * Engagcmt'nts over wfiich lie* had no control ’ 

might have ourtailod hi« eominc^ntarios, but can har^y be pleaded 
for the laborious inanity of scvuity or cight^ w^hole pages of what 
he Qv\\s Illustrative Notes appendec> to his volumes—much larger • 
proportion than even the best (or least bad) of Walpole’s editors 
had hitiierto given us. We cannot understand why notes so ap¬ 
parently copious should contain so little illustration, r or instance, 
Walpole says in December, 1773— 

^ I have read a pretty li^le drama called Falladius and Irene, written 
by I’kiiow not whom.’—110. 

On 
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On tLis we find a note— 

^ Palladium and Irene, a drama in three acts, 8vo. 1773. This is 
ail that ia given, without mentioning the author’s name.*—^i. 420. 

The note is a mere echo, which leaves the matter just where it 
found it. • 1 

Again—Walpole says:—•* 

‘ There is come out a Life of Garrick^ in two volumes, by Davies, tJie 
bookseller, formerly a player. It is uritten naturally, simply, without 
pretensions. The work is eiitertaTning,’ &c.x—ii. 86. 

This seems plain enough ; but the editor thinks it necessary to 
add an illustrative mte :— 

‘ “ Memoirs of the Life of Garrick,” interspersed with characters and 
anecdotes of his theatrical contempomries, &c., by Thomas Davies. 
New Edition, 1808, 2 vols. A work of entertainment and iuforma* 
tion.’—ii. 391. 

note tells less than the text. 

Again: Walpole, after recommending a volume of French 
* Letters,’ adds, ‘ I do not recommend the boasted Siepe of Calais ’ 
(ii. 7) ; on which W’o find, 300 pages off, this illustrative note;—• 

‘ Siege of Calais, a tragedy by Charles Deiii<, translated from the 
French of dc Delloy, with historical notes, l76o. See Jiioff. J^ra- 
fnatica.^ —ii. 404. 

Few readers will have the BiograpJna Dramatica at Land, but 
wc can console tliem by informing them that tlie said Biographia 
would have told them no more than tlm Illustrative Note, and that 
neither it nor the Note has any relation whatsoever to what WaU 
* pole w*is wivting about—to wit, the original French play, winch, 
as we find from the Collective Correspondence (vol. iv.), he had 
asked Lord Hertford, 25^th March, 17G5, to send him from Paris, 
and ol which he writes to George Montague on the 5th April in 
the identical words used to Mason. The translation hy Denis 
mentioned in the f^iographia ihd the Note had not yet appeared, 
and probably Walpole never saw it; it seems to have fallen 
dead-bom from pre^. 

Of so large a Inidy of notes there are not, we believe, above a 
dozen tliat ^brd anything that c^^n be fairly called illustration 
some are absolute blunders, while there are a hundred passages on 
which a really illustrative note would have been desirable. There 
is too much that we do not want, and too little of what W'e do,*^ 
And we clSmur altogether to the remedy that Mr. MitTord pro- 

♦ We tnoBt also uoticethe minor blunder of exiling, wiHiniit even tlw help of a mark 
of reference, the mic from the page it profeasee to illuetrate—a mode somelinies tiecee- 
•ary in long duquUitive commentaries, but aa abaurd os iucooveaient in a ca«e Hke tiiie. 

poses— 
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poses—of U/ic reader^/! supplying himself toitli original inform^ 
atiorty or ‘ consulting the learned editors of all ffdlp^e^s previously 
published works' It is rather hard on the purchaser of two costly 
volumes—which from tlie addition of the name of Mason may be 
supposed to be substantially of a separate, class^to be forced to 
buy all the long series of Walpole^ correspondence—(to say 
nothing of the Biographia Dramatica and the like)—^and painfully 
to pick out from them what an editor ought to have already cx- 
tnicted for his use. In short, we hare to say generally, and we shall 
by and by show more particularly, tliat, from whatever cause, Mr, 
Mitford has done Ids work less perfectlyy to lyo hh own too-indulgent 
phrase, than any editor that it has been yet our ill-fortune to meet. 

In ordinary cases it is hardly worth while to notice mere errors 
of the press, but in these volumes they are so numerous, and in 
some instances such ludicrous perversions of the meaning, as 
to justify and indeed re(|uirc special remark. The following 
instances will wc think show that tlus Editor could not have read 
his own printed sheets. Walpole is made to say that Gray was 
‘ easily disgusted with his coiuluct wiiilc on their travelsbut 
Walpole undoubtedly wrote early; for that was the fact, and 
accordingly in another letter he says ‘ 1 am sony to find I dis- 
obljge<l Gray so very early! (i. lbi>.) Walpole is made, in die 
very first page, to send Alason a " volume of EngravingSy instead of 
his catalijgue of Engravers, Then we read of Mitrphie^s plagiarisms 
(i. and, of rours<', thought of A Uliur Murpliy: but reaul- 

jng on, we found Mnephersou was meanl. Of a certain 710I0 
Ejfiscopari sermon which Mason had prea<die<l, and which Wal¬ 
pole advistnl him to suj>j)ross, lie is nia<lo to say 323) that 
‘it can he recalled’—when he certainly wrote ‘it cawfot b<» 
rtcallcd.’ Judge Persiu (li, 25) will jiuzzle legal rhronologists— 
unless they have industry to discover lliat Mr. Ilaron Ferryn 
may have been meant. \Ve wrere startled (ii. 108) at finding 
that a certain <'ircuinstaiu’c is make Mason, who hated 
Lord Rockingham, ^ever love’ him,— Walpole really meaning 
that it might make Mason lovcj ‘ e?;e« ’ *liim. We were for a 
moment «at a loss to know who ^ the Pantassui PoeP (ii. 298) 

misfit be, ivliu ivas a chtinncl of coimiiuiy<‘iiti<rta Jjctwccn hid 

broth 'r poets. Hay ley and Mason ; at last we discovered that 
‘the Pareassus PosP w’as meant. VV*alpolc excuses the absurdity ' 
of a certain person’s opinion by the suggestion that it was a general 
error —^^efeudit numerus f this is amazingly printed. ‘ rfc/e/irf 2 / 
NumeruSy as if one Numqrus was called upon to defend the 
obnoxious opinion. We were astonished in reading Mason’s list 
of his jircfcrments in th^ cathedral of York to find him appointed, 
in 1T63, to the ^ Primateship f as we have never heard that he was 

Primate 
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Primate of England, we conclude that the Precentorship may 
be a preferable lectio. In vol. ii. p. 314, Walpole is made to 
^accept^ an unseasonable visitor : Horace was seldom so comply¬ 
ing, and accordingly he resolutely begged leave to ^except^ him. 
In one of his towcrii;^ bursts of patriotism. Walpole exclaims 
(i. 219), ‘ 1 am not corrupted; I am not a traitor.^ Tlie printer 
has lowered the proud boast into ‘ 1 am not a tailor T We may 

add that^ throughout, sontonces constantly begin and end where 
they ought not. It is almost incredible that any man of literary 
habits should have inspected the printeef sheeU; but our readers 
ivill find cause foi^ more wonder of a like kind in the sequel* 

While wc feel ourselves obliged to complain that Mr, Mil¬ 
ford h{is so egrcgiously failed in editorial details, we willingly 
acknowledge the substantial value, of the publication itself, and 
the special gratitude that we owx* to him for having brought to 
light a corres])ondpnce which, though we are very far irom thinking 

as lie does, ‘ of as much general iind greater literary interest than 
any other portion of Walpole’s epistolary works,’ does certainly 
fill up an important chasm in his correspondence, and throws 
additional light on an interesting and somewhat enigmatical 
portion of the literary and politicfd history of both Mason and 
Walpole. It will also be found not unimportant to general history, 
and particularly to the elucidation of that violent struggle of 
parties that lasted from 1770 to the coucluslou of the Rocking¬ 
ham administration* 

‘ The letters of Mason, now first printed, formed part of the col¬ 
lection of manuscripts purcliased of tlie Duke of (5raf‘toii, as executor 
of tlie late Earl of Waldcgrave, and were entrusted to me for publica¬ 
tion; and while 1 was lamenting the imperfect manner in which they 
would appear, from want of the iuiswers of the corresi>ondeiit, my 
friend, Archdeacon Buriiby, informed me that the corresponding letters 
of Walpole w'ere carefully, and in their entire form, preserved at the 
Rectory House aU Aston. TInr introduciion whicli 1 obtained from 
him Wiis most kimlly rectived <Jy Mr. Alderson, the present possessor 
of the place, and with a liberality for which my thanks are now to be 
paid, he allowed mo the use of the volumes, that for more than half a 
century had been under tht si\fe protection of his father and himself.’* 
— Prefui^e^ vii. vfti. 

The editor says very truly* that the two main pointS|/>f interest 
in the correspondence are the explanation of Walpole’s juvenile 
quarrel with Gray, and of hirf partnership with MastJn in the 
celebrated ‘ Heroic Epistle*’ On t\\c first point, however, there 

'*,Tbi8 geiitlemaTi, the present rector of Anton, is son to the Rev. Cb. Alderson, 
Mason*! intimate friend ami sole executor, who infmediately succeeded the poet ixi 
that valuable living and beautiful i^iarsonage* ' 
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is little more to leam than Mason hacl already told us in a passage 
of his ‘ Life of Gray/ which was dictated to him by Walpole in 
a very creditable spirit. Wlien Mason submitted to Walpole the 
account which he proposed to give, in the ‘ Life/ of the difference 
^tween them, Walpole answered (March, 1773)^:— 

^ I am so far from being dissatisfied, that I must beg leave to sharpen 
your pen, anri in that light only, uith regard to myself, would make 
any alterations in your text. I am conscious that in tiie beginning of 
the differences between Gray and me, tJie fault was miue. 1 was too 
young, too fond of my owjI diversions, nay, I do not doubt, too much 
intoxicated by indr%ence, vanity, and the insolencp of my situation as 
a Prime Minister’s son, nut to have been inaftentive and insensible to 
the feelings of one I thought below me; of one, I blush to say it, that 
I knew was obliged to me; of one whom presumption and folly per¬ 
haps made me dexsm not my superior then in parts, though I have since 
felt Illy infinite inferiority to him. I treated him insolently : he loved 
me, and T did not think he did. I reproached him with the difference 
between us, when lie acted from conviction of knowing he Avas my 
superior, I often disregarded his wishes of seeing places, Avliich I would 
not quit other amusements to visit, though 1 offered to scud him to 
them without me. Forgive me, if I say tiiat his temper was not con¬ 
ciliating. At the same time that I will confess to you tliat he acted a 
more friendly part, had 1 had the sense to take advantage of it. lie 
freely told me of my faults;—declared I did not desire to hear 
them, nor would correct them. You will not wonder that with the 
dignity of his spirit, and the obstinate carelessness of mine, the breach 
must ha\e grown ivider, till we became incompatible.’—vol, i. 
p. 57. 

He says again in July:— 

* You see how easily (early) 1 hiid disgusted him; bat my faults 
were xery trifling, and I can bear tlieir being known, and forgive his 
displeasure. I still think I was as much to J^lame as he was.’—vol. i. 

p. 86. 

And, again, of West and Gray, he says :— 

‘ Of my two friends and me, 1 only make a most indifferent figure. 

1 do not mean Avith regard to parts or talents.* I never one instant of 
my life had the superlative vanity of ranking in^jself Avitli them. 
They not only posMosHeii genius, wliich T have not, with great learning 
which is to be acquired, and which I pever acquireil; but Mth Gray and 
West had abilities marvellously premature. What wretched boyish stuff 
Avoiild my Contemporary letters to them appear, if they existed; and 
Avhich they both were so good-natured as to destroy!—What unpoetic 
things wefb mine at that age, some of which unfortunately do exist, 
and which I yet could neve^urpass.—But it is not in that light I 
consider my own position. We had not got to Calais before Gray was 
dissatisfied, for I was a ho^ and he, though infinitely more a man, was 
not enough so to make mlowances. Ilence am I never mentioned 

once 
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once with kindness in his letters to West. This hurts me for him^ as 
well as myself. For the oblique censures on my want of curiosity I 
Iiave noth iiig to say. The fact was true: my eyes were not purely classic : 
and though I am now a dull antiquary, my age then made me taste plea¬ 
sure's and diversions merely modern.* I say this to you, and to you only, 
in confidence. I do not hbject to a syllable. I know how trifling, how 
useless, how blameable 1 have been ; and submit to bear my faults—both 
because I have had faiiUs, and because I hope I liave corrected some 
of them; and thou;^h Gmj Jiints at my unwillingni-ss to be told tlieui, 
I can say truly that to tlie end of* his life, lie neither sj^ared the repri¬ 
mand nor mollified the tonus, as you and others ^low, and 1 believe 
have felt.’—vol. i. pi IQG^ 

Tills is candid and amiable; and vve have made our eistracts the 
more liberally because they arc certainly the passages ^of tlic 
whole work in which Walpole appears to the most advantage; 
though, after all, they do not rc/nov'c the mystery alx>ut tljc 
immediate cause of the sudden and nevxr quite ret^oiiciled rupture 
^vhich separated them at Reggio, in J 741. 

Upon the second and now more interesting point—the autlior- 
shiji of the Heroic Epistle —the editor tells us :— 

‘ I'^he readers of these Letters will be interested! in seeing the entire 
secret history of the Heroic Epistle unveiled for the Jirst tunc 
before them, and the many cautious artifices witii which it was at¬ 
tempted to conceal the author. It was not from the remote ami 
tranquil solitudes of a Yorkshire rectory that a satire, which sfiowcdl 
an intimate acquaintance with all the news and scandal of the town, 
and which could fix its mark on each prevailing Mxakne«>s from tlie 
City to tlie Court, might be expected to come forth; but the public 
eye was very soon suspiciously directed to Mason.’— Preface^ xi. 

Mason, indlccd, disclaimed it in fin expostulatory letter to T. 
Warton; but— 

^ Notwitlistanding this« disclaim, and the other stratagems used to 
mislead, which are described in this correspondence, the belief gni- 

* In this Walpole seemg to Mr^self injustice ; for we hare to (hank Mr, Mit- 

fonl for produced the iollowin^^ remarkahle testimony, froiri the ciussic pen of 

Dr. Middleton, us tojlic taste Mid jiidgiiieiit of the young roniioisseur: - 

* £x his autem agri ilomani divitiis, nemitieni jimlucto de peregrlimtorihus nostns 

thesauri im inde^^epcirhiBse credo, ot return deleclu et pretio inajis fasti multi I em 
quern amic us mens ntMlH^HaTaUus Walpde in Aiigliain nu|)er advexit: Jiiveiits, non 
tarn generis nobilitute, ac paterni noipnus ^lonS, quam ingenio, doctrina, et virtute 
propria illuBtris. llle vero liaud citius fere in patriam reversus esf, qu^pn de Mudiis 
nicis, ut coiHuerat, famihariter per literas qiiaerens, mihl ultro de cupiii su£t, quicquid 
ad argumeiifci mei ratioiiern, atit lihelli ornamentiim pertiiieret, pio urbtt^ meo uteii- 
dura ohtulit, ''Quam qiitdem ejiis liberalitalcm libouter admodum amplexus essem, ni 
operis httjus jam prope absoluii fuslidioqtiodam curreptus, atque ad alia reHtinans, ititra 
temilupt ei ab initio destiuHtos lUtid cxHiUiierc statuisseni. Attamen prasclarani isfam 
Musei Walpoliaiii suppellectilem, ub inteqjrete aliquo jjeritiore propedicm oxplican* 
dam edendamque esse coiiGdo.*— Middletoni, Pr^ ad Geima»a quadam Antiq. 
Monumsnta, p. 6, published in 1745. * 

dually 
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dually grew* and strengthened, and then pointed sagaciously to vHtfU 
appeam the truths tljat Walpole furnished the notes and illustrations 
of the texty and conducted the poem through the press. The satires 
that followed^ ^ffa^ i/^erior merits were brought into the world in ilie 
same manner.^ — Preface^ xiii, ^ 

There is hardly one Item of this statement which seems to 
us perfectly accurate. In the first place, we shall presently ex¬ 

plain more full>% the entire secret history is not unveiled ; and 
wiuit is told, though told with ^eatcr certainty, is not told for 
the first time. Masftn was very early susjiectcd; and lus 
‘ disclaim^' as thi editfu* calls it, to T, \yartc«i, was certainly no 
denial. We see in lloswell’s Life of Joluison that in 1784 
Walpole was supposed to bo also concerned in it; and in the 
edition of that work in 1831 it Is stated, ‘ there can be no doubt 
that the Heroic Epistle was the joint production of Mason and 
Walpfdc—Mason supplying the poetry <ind Walpole the points.’ 
—-(vol. iv. p. 485.) This opinion has been since often repeated 
—novel*, tlial wo know of, (juestioned. It was maintained, iiT 
som<? detail, in our article on the Letters to Lady Ossory (Q. R., 
June, 1848) ; and the present publication neither adds nor sub¬ 
tracts any tiling essential to or from the general view of tlic case 
50 given. It proves indeed, what before was only suspected, that 
The pen was Mason s, and perhajis exclusively; but wc shall see 
goon niasori for thinking that the first thought was accidentally 
liiruishcd by Walpole; and—though the extreme reserT^eand studied 
mystery in Tvhich constant apprehc'iisums of a post-oflice espionnage 
induced the concsjjundcnts to envelop themselves leave us in doubt 
as to the extent of Walpole’s subsequent suggestions—there is 
abundant reason to conclude that they were many anti important. 
Mason, in allusion to some of tlie later political satires and squibs of 
which the Heroic Ejnstle was the prologue, claims for Ijiinself no 
liighcr merit than of cooking the materials Walpole had prepared ;— 

^ The idlest cook-maid in the kingd(j^jji may make% pudding if any of 
her fellow sarvants will pick the plumbs and make them ready to mix 
witii the butter. She has nothing to do thenimt stir (hum about and tye 
th( 4 n tight in the pudding-hag. So no more at preitent fioin 

your siuceare frind till detlie » 

• CATHEKrNBlDui.LIXDAIt.*—^ii. 262, 

And thifli was probably equally true of the first of the series, wliich * 
contained so many local pbnns^ which Walpole was most likely to 
have fufflished. ^ ^ 

There can be no doubt tlijit Mr. Mitford’s limitation of his share 
to that oifurnishing notes and conducting the poem through the press 
is a most gratuitous ^sumption, not only unwarranted by any 
proof we can discover, but so completely negatived by the letters 

of 
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of both parties that we are forced to believe that the editor bad 
either never read them or bod forgotten them before he wrote his 
preface. Incredible as this may seem, we can discover no other 
explanation for the apparent facts ; and we must also add that the 
misplacing,* misdating,«and misunderstanding of several other, 
portions of the correspondcE^, lead us to the same conclusion, 
that he has not always read, or at least not very attentively, the 
letters he professes to edit and illustrate^ 

He gives us no information (which we surely might, in all reason, 
have expected) of how or when the acquaintance of Walpole and 
Mason commenced. ' Bu^ there can be no doubt that it arose from 
their common friendship with Gray. We find in the collective 
edition of Walpole’s letters that in 1761 Gray and Mason paid 
him a visit at Strawberry Hill. The first letter in this corre¬ 
spondence is of the 29th December, 1763, when, Miison having 
sent Walpole his volume of poems, Walpole returns the compli¬ 
ant with his Anecdotes of Painters, and the volume of ^ Engravingi 
(Engravers). They seem, however, to have had little intercourse 
till Gray’s death in August, 1771, when Mason’s office of his 
executor and the preparation of the ‘ Life of Gray ’ brought them 
into more frequent communication. 

Mason came to London, from his Yorkshire living, about tlic 
beginning of 1772, partly to forward his work, and partly, we 
suppose, to take hl$ turn of duty as king’s chaplain; and we find 
by a note of his, dated ' Curzon Street —the Eve of the Martyrdom^ 
1772/ tliat Walpole had submitted an epilogue of his own for 
some tragedy then about to be played to Mason’s correction, who, 
however, did^nothing but add two lines— 


' To mark more strongly who you mean by a wit;— 

No, says a wit, made up of French grimaces, 

Yet, self-ordained/the high-priest of the graces.*—^i. 21. 


We think an illustrative note to tell us what this tragedy and 
who this wit were, would have^'been rather more necessary than 
that which tells us that by * Davies’s Life of Garrick ’ was meant 
the ‘ Life of Garrick hy Thomas Davies.’ As we happen to 
possess the great quarto edition of Walpole’s works, we are 
enabled to supply ouAelves and our readers with the information 
that the epilogue in question was for Jephson’s tragedy of 
Sraganza^ and that Mason’s epigranunatic couplet was^Uirected 
against Lord ChestOtjield. Very well; but, on lookings a little 

. y ___ C ______ _ ____ 


* Ws Add./|Nr example and for die information of our readere wbo may wish to 
^"" f oHsinal co|MpDDdenee),"diafc the letters from p. 32% vol to p. 35S« 
»d jumbled ak to be unintelligible, ^the order should be tfius.*^- 
>341, 82S, 348, 853. Tt^ aremvuBl other lew complicated mii« 

pl«4^imd mikclaUnge which might to be cimeted whenever theseletten are reprinted. 

closer 
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closer, we were rather surprised at finding our Court CJtaplain 
adopting, so early as January 1772, one of Walpole’s very peculiar 
prejudices by sneering at the Martyrdom. This induct os to 
go a step farther, and we gathered'from other works which we 
have the good luck to have at hand tl^t Brmganza was first 
played on the 17th FebjoiKiry 1775—so that, unless the epilogue 
was written above three years before the* representation of the 

play, tho date 'which the editor so peremptorily prefistes to the 

letter must be erroneous: and so*it certainly is; for on the 1st 
February 1775 Walpolcf mentions the epilogue to Lady Ossexty 
vs just written; and in his own autobiogjaphieal sketch he says 
that ‘he wrote this epilogue in February 1775.’ It is dear, then, 
that the date of 1772 is a mistake. If the editor found it on the 
original letter, he surely ougl\|t to have detected and endeavoured 
to account for it. If lie has added the date, he has, besides the 
anachronism, fallen into a second and more serious editorial error 
—that of not specifying that j[t is an addition of his own. We lay ^ 
considerable stress on this point, because in all such publications 
it is of great importance to know what variances —whether by ad¬ 
dition or suppression—an editor may have thought proper to 
make; and we sec reason to suspect that in this Correspondence 
many have been maile without any acknowledgment; at least we see 
allusions to foregoing passages which wc cannot find—answers to 
letters that do not appear—^references to names not before men¬ 
tioned, and the like. Tlie editor may perhaps not be to blame 
for these discrepancies or lacuante —they may arise from chasms 
in the original papers;—but he ought at least—even in his own 
defence—to have noticed them. In one or two \cry cfiticed 
places there seem to have been suppressions or omissions. We 
should be curious to know whether they were made by Wal¬ 
pole or Mason, or by the editor—if by the last, they may have 
been very properly made, but it would have also been proper to 
have mentioned the fact. ^ • 

We return to what is the main interest of the Correspondence— 
the Heroic Epistle. On the 9th of Maj; 1772, Walpole writes 
to Mason— * 

* The newspapers tell me that ^r. Chambears, the Smhitect, who 
has Slr-Williamizeii himself, by the despre (as be says) of the Knights of 
the Polar JStar his brethren, who were angry at his not assuming his 
proper title, is going to publish a treatise on omamenital gardening ; 
that is, I^ippose, considering a garden as a subject to be»built upon. 

* Walpole professed a violent oAtipsthy to <lbarles I. Ho had the engraved the* 

simile of Charta hmfUijed and glazed * and as apejuio^^t to it appeared, also 

framed and glazed, and hung bj his the ihc-sipiile of the death^waimnt 

of the King, under which he had written major Chafia. 
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In that light it will not interfere with your or my i»we/~vol. i- 
p. 23. ‘ ^ 

On this passage the editor, does not favour us with a note—yet 
its apparent relation to the subject and even to the very words of 
the Heroic EpisUe—(which opens with—^ Knight of the Polax^ 
Starf) —as well as the allusion to the v^ses of Mason and theprose 
of Walpole, render the date of 1772 at first sight somewhat perplex¬ 
ing, and suroly would have justified some explanation. Wc have 
a suspicion that the editor ixihy have understood this passage 
as alluding to the Heroic Epistle; and the mention of Wal¬ 
pole’s prose in Connexion with Mason’s verse is perhaps the 
authority—at least we can discover nothing else that looks like 
an aiitliority — for attributing to Walpole the contribution of 
rwtes to that performanre. If this be so, it is all a complete 
mistake—for the Heroic Epistle was not yet thought of—indeed the 
very work which the Epistle ridicules had not yet appeared. The 
•averse alluded to was the first part of Mason’s English Garden^ 
just then published, and the prose^ no doubt, referred to Walpole’s 
own charming Essay on Modern Gardening^ Chambers’s work 
had been advertised, by an error of the press, as a treatise on 
ornametdal gardening, and so Walpole calls it; and expects to 
find it a work on architectural gardening. It was not till it after¬ 
wards appeared in its real character of a paneg 3 rric on oriental 
gardening, as exemplified under royal patronage at Keio^ that 
the two Whig wits could have tliought of working into a politi¬ 
cal satire the germ of Walpole’s sneer at the Knight of the Polar 
Star. And we can easily imagine how much they must both 
have been offended at finding the stylo of gardening which they 
were celebrating in verse and in prose, condemned as the ^ mvim 
and paltry manner which, to our mitional disgrace, is called the 
English style of gardening.’ 

Mason had now relumed into Yorkshire, whence, as we find by 
Walpole’s answer (2lst Julyj: to a letter that does not appear, he 
sends him up some pleasantry against * Alma Mater/* and an¬ 
nounces ‘ a nc\\r poem enst in the same mint/ which Walpole is 
impaticTit to sec. Tins was no doubt the rudiments of the 
IlcroJc Bpiatlc* A few days Walpole Kimaclf went down 

into Yorkshire, paying a visit to Lord Strafford at Wentworth 
Castle, and passing some days with Mason at his» parsonage 
of Aston. Then and there^ we have little doubt that the poem, 

* One of MoBrm** earliest productions wiy* Ids isis—-a satire on Oxford and 
Toryisna; buf the censure of the CanJtah was speedily answered and overpowered 

by Xoo^.'Warttm'B Triumph qt'hsU. We pfresume inAt this new satire must have been 
against Mason's own alma mater CambridM. Mr. Mitford’s readers will wish that he 
had tllusirated this passage, which, we confess, we cannot at once explain. 

already, 
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already, we suppose, on the stocks, received some, at least, of 
those brilliant touches, which indicate t|ie local knowledjye and 
peculiar feeling of Walpole, and of which Mason can hardly be 
suspected. This visit to Aston—Which the editor does not notice 
—of which we never before heard, and ngw only pick out of two 
half lines of Walpole’s letters—determines, we think, in addition 
to all the other circumstances, that Walpole may have had a con- 

sidomblc share even in the concoction of the Epistle, and accounts 

for the fact tiiat all Mason’s subsequent satires were visibly inferior 
in that point and gaiety which Walpole’s personal co-operation 
was likely to have supplied. Walpole jivas •a bad versifier and 
may not have actually written a line of the poem, though we have 
no doubt that <luring the visit at Aston he suggested mimy, and 
sharpened more. , 

As this once celebrated piece is now only to l)e found in some 
voluminous collections of fugitive ])oetvy, our readers will not be 
displeased at seeing a specimen or two: though, as we cannot 
produce Chambers’s original absurdities, much of tlic pleasantry 
will be lost. We shall obsciTe by and by on the peculiar rna- 
levolenco with which King George III. is treated in this and some 
subsequent poems from tlu* same source, and which are, in truth, 
in many instances a versification of the prose libels of Junius, and 
especially of Wilkes. 

Hie j)oet invites the Pi>lar Knight to tc‘acli the Muse— 

‘ Like tliee, to scorn dame JN’alure’s simple fence, 

Leap eucli ftadta of truth aiul common sense, 

And proudly rising in iier bold career, 

Demand attention from the gracious ear 
Of Him whom we and all the world admit 
Patron supreme of science, taste, and wit. 

Does Envy doubt ? Witness, ye chosen train, 

AVho breathe the sweets of his Saturnian reign ! 

Witness, ye Hills, ye Johnsons, Scotts, Shebbeares, 

List to my call—for some ffyou have ears I ' 

Dr. Shobbeare, be it recollected, had been pilloried for a libel. 

‘ There was a time, in Esher’s peaceful grove,” 

When Kent nnil N^tituTC vied fnr Pelharrrs In^—’ 

Bu^ Chambers discovers that *^Nature affords but few materials 
to work^witli,’ and rerorninonds th<* monstrosities of Chmese * 
gardening in a strahi of which the poetical version is hardly an 
exaggeiMtIon :— • 

^ For w hat is Nature? Ring her changes round— 

Her three fiat notes are water, plants, and ground; 

Prolong the themf, yet, spite of all your clatter, 

• The tedious theme is still ground, plants, and water. 

L 2 
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So—when some John his dull invention racks 
To rival Boodle’s dinners, or Almack’s— 

Three uncouth legs of mutton meet our eyes. 

Three roasted geese, three buttered apple-pies/ 

Strange as it nxjiy seem, this last illustration is literally versified 
from the Architectural Kniglit’s prose. J'lie poet then charges his - 
Majesty with a zealous adoption of all this absurdity in his im- 
prnvemf'nts at Kdw— somewhat unjustly however: ftir though wo 
have no liigh opinion of the good King’s taste in these matters, the 
Chinese garden was but a small portion ofrtbe general design, and 
miglit be well enough admitted to diversify the remote and unin- 
tcTesting comer in whlch^it was placed. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the gardens were meant to exhibit a variety of styles, include 
ing specimens of Grecian, Roman, Italian, and even Gothic 
decoration, and, above all, that a much larger share was appro- 
priated to the advancement of botany, horticulture, and natural 
history. To George III, wc owe those splendid exotic gardens 
'"whicli at this hour do so much hondur to both English science 
and taste. But the satirists would see nothing but tlie Chinese 
corner, and—which still better suited their purpose—the pedantic 
conceit and servile fustian of Cljainbcrs’s lucubration. 

‘ Haste ! bid yon livelong terrace reascencl: 

Replace each vista ; straighten every bend ; 

Shut out the Thames : .shall that ignoble thing 
Approach the presence of great Ocean’s King ? 

No, let barbaric glories feast his eyes, 

August pagodas round his palace rise, 

And finished Richmond open to his view 
“ A work to wonder at—^perhaps a ”—Kew.’ * 

Chambers bad gone on to describe the kind of masquerade 
scenes in which the Eastern court amuses itself—* menageries, 
manufactories, fortifiCKl towns with their ports, streets, temples, 
markets, shops, tribunals, criminal trials, executions, gibbets, Ac,’ 
Tills is sarcastically travestieeV — 

‘ This to achieve no foreign aids we try— 

Tliy gil^bcts, Bagshot! p’liall our wants supply, 

Hounslow, wdio.se heath sublinier tem*r fills, 

Shall with li^r gibbets lend her powder miils.'l' 

Here too, O King of Vengeance, in thy fane 
Tremendous Wilkes shall rattle his gold cliain : J 

• * Nature shall join you—time eliall make it grow 
• A work to wonder at—perhajis a Stowe! * 

Pope's ^pMe on Taste, 

f Here Is Wolnole’s hand distinctly; see his lii^ly deBrnpOons or (lie damages done 
at Slrawlierry Hill by the explosion of these luUls. 

J Written while Wilkes was SberilT of Loudon, aiyl when it was feared he would 
rattle his chain a year longer as Lord Mayor.— Ordinal Note* , 

And 
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And round that fane on many a Tyburn tree 
Hang fragment dire of Newgate history ! 

On this sliall Holland's dying speech be read; 

Here Buttes confession, aiul liis woocien head; 

While all the minor plunderers of,the age 
(Too namerous ihr for this contracted page), ‘ 

The Riyhys, Calcrafts^ Mungos, pradshawSy there 
In straw-stuff’d eiiigy shall kick the air ! 

* * * itf 

• 

Brentford witif London charms will we adorn, 

Brentford, the bb«hopric of Parson Hopie. 

There, at one glance, the royal afe shall meet 
£ach varied beauty of Sr. James’s Street- 
Stout Talbot * there shall ply with hackney chair, 

And Patriot Betty fix her fruit^shop there. 

Like distant tl^inder now the coach of slate 
Kolls o'er the bridge, tliat groans beneath its w^eight. 

The Court hath erq^sM the stream; the sports begin; 

Now Notvclly\ preaches of rebellion’s sin: 

And as the powers of his strong pathos rise, 

Lo ! brazen tears fall from Sir Fletcher's eyes ; 

While, skulking round the pews, that babe of grace, 

AVho ne’er before at sermon show’d his face, 

See Jemmy Twiicher J shambles. Stop! stop thief! 

He’s stolen the Earl of Denbigli’s handkerchief. 

Let Barrington arrest him in mock fury, 

And Mansjield hang the knave without a jury. 

« « » #F 

Blit, hark ! tho voice of battle shouts from far;— 

'riie Jews and Maccaroiiis arc at w ar. ^ 

The Jews prevail, and, thundering from the stocks, 

They seize, they bind, they circumcise CJuirles Fox, 

Fair Schwelletiberyen smiles the f^rt to see, 

And all the maids of honour cry Il(*! He !— 

Be these the rural pastimes that attend 
Great B^^taisivick's leiMire^thesc ^lmll best unbend 
His royal mind, whene’er from state withdrawn 
lie treads tfie velvet of his BichnAiiid law^; 

These shall prolong his Asiatic dream, 

Tiioug’Ii Europe’s balaiu^c ti*om?>los oi» its beaAi.’ 

All this, our rcatlers sec, is not a very high order of satire. Its ^ 
chief lui^^it now is the lively exposure of Chambers’s nonsense; 
but its ^'eat vogue at the time was owing undoubtedly to its ridi- 

♦ Karl Talbot, then Lord Stewaml, Wilkes’s aiitaj^onut. 

f Dr. Nowell, Principal of St. Mary-Hall, Oxford, had preached a bi>^h Tory 
■ermon on King Cbarlos's Tnartyidom, 31st January, 177^ before the House of Com- 
rooiis-fur which he wast/ianAeS, but afterwards nnthanked„ 

} A well-known iiick^name for Lord Sandwich. 

cule 
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culc of the King^s personal habits and tastes—a sure enough 
road to teinjiorary popularity, of which we cannot wonder 
that Walpole and IVTnson shquld live to be ashamc'd, and par¬ 
ticularly when they subsequently saw their own more poHslied 
malevolence grossly travestied by the \Tilgar impudence of Peter 
i^indar, who, we have no doubt, drew much of his muddy inspira¬ 
tion from tlic Hemic Ejiistle. The Muse of Mason had in those 
base hands defronerated, to use his own illustration, into a ^tlrab:’ 
and he testified his repentance by directing in his will the 
republication of those wcirks only to which ho had prefixed his 
name. 

How Mr. Mitford could state that Walpole conduc'ted this 
and the subsequent productions of the same class thmugh the 
press is to us incomprehensible, fot the very contrary is plainly 
established in the Letters which he edits. ^ About a year after the 
Epistle appeared the second satire, under the title of a Postscript 
to the Heroic Epistle —which, if not so light and lively as its ])ro- 
<lp<'e5sor, was ecjually vigorous and venomous. Tliis remarkable 
pi(‘C(‘, tliough frequently alluded to, and mentioned by name, and 
largely quoted in the Correspondence, the editor, most strange to 
say, seems not to have seen or heard of—certainly ncivcT to have 
read, as we shall show by and by: at presemt we refer to It only 
TO disprove', as the following statement will do, the assertion that 
Walpole conducted these tljings throuffh the j}rcss. The AfS. of 
this sec ond satire Mason sent up to town to a common friend, one 

Dr.-,* to be by him delivered to Walpole, who was to keep 

it till called for by a secret emissary of Mason’s, who ultimately 
was to send it to the press. So alarmed Wcas Walpole at tlie idea 
of Ijaving any connexion with the publication—so impatiemt to 
get rid of the MS., that he would not trust so tardy and unsafe a 
communication as the post, but actually despatched a special 
express all the way from London to York, to urge Mason to 
relieve him from this terriblirdeposit. ISIason, very much sur¬ 
prised, it seems, at tliis panic', writes in reply :— 

• 

‘As to the Dr., jToii may bo quite as easy on his subject, and have 
nothing to do .but to seal tJie paquet up, and send it to him by your 
servaiu with charge to deliver :i Into his own liand. If, atlor ail, you 
liave any feai's as to being made privy to it, 1 give you full liberty to 
burn it instantly; and as tiiere is no other copy extant, yc/u may be 
assured it will perisli completely. But for God’s sake no more ex- 


* The editor does not say whcfheir he this 'blank in the original correspondence. 
We should like to know who the doctor was. We ate somewhat inclined to ^sjiect 
Th*. Urockleshy, an able, amiable, and generous man, but a very keen politician. 
Walpole says, liuwevrT, the doctor seemed almost as iiighten^d at his comniis^iun os 
he was hiinseli';—and that is not like Brockleeby. 


. presses. 
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presses. I liave been at my wits end to account for this/—vol. i. 

pp. 122, 123. 

Tliere are in the earlier letters several indications that Walpole 
was entirely ipiorant of the niodc, and even the time, of both 
these publications. These hints inip^htt esca^^e the notice of a 
careless editor—but liow*could any olie who had reacl and under¬ 
stood the two letters we have just quoted imagine that Walpole 
—so pnnu^atricken at the risk of having much as seen 
one of tliesc things—-should hirv'e conductcfl half a dozen of 
them through thepressY But this is not all; with a very mode¬ 
rate degree of attention the editor mifl^t liave found palpable 
traces of the mode in which the publication was regally conducted. 
First we find just after the aj^pearance of tlic Jipistle Mason 
writing to Walpole,— • 

fti 

have an excellent sto> 3 Gj;o tell you relative to it. It is an accouni 
of a stratagem, by wliicli reii good goldeu guineas were obtained from 
a cerlaiii person, by another, to which such a sum was of great service ; 
this is all I t^an say—but the detail of the matter is highly comic, and 
you shall have it the first safe opportunity.’—vol. i. p. 6(>. 

Tlicn, by and by, to allay Walpolc;’s terror about the Post^ 
script^ he tells hint that the person who is 

‘ to call for tho |>arcel Is not by any means him whom you suspect, 
but the young man who received the ten golden guineas for the last. 
On his prudence and good management I can fully rely ’ (vol. i. 

p. 122) 

and this is further exphiined by a line In the Postscript itself, 
wliiclt says that the author aj>prars again— 

‘ Warmed with the ineinory of that golden time 
When AJmou gave me reason for luy rhyme— 

Ten glittering orbs—and what endeared them more. 

Each glittering orb the sacred feature bore 
Of George the good, the gracious, and ^le great/ 

Mason, it seems, had employed a young friend to convoy the MS. 
of the ‘ I^j)istlc’ to Alinon tlio publishoj’, and Almon, after some 
hesitation and delay, (which Mason attributed fi> a bribe from the 
(Jourt, i. .55,) gave the messenger /e?if • 

Tlic subsequent publications, which the editor thinks were 
passeti yirough the press by Walpole, were in truth in the bands* 
of a similar— perhaps in all the cases the same —emissary. In 
Fe])nicifv, 1782, Mason put forth with equal .secrecy the 
‘ Archieologjcal Epistle,’ sfid in May followed it up by an attack 
on Soaine Jenyus and Dean Tucker, under the title of * the 
Dean and the Squire.’, There was no hdrinsic reason that we can 
now see whj' either of these pieces required such a strict incogiuto, 

but 
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but we suppose Mason feared that they mija^ht be recog^nised as 
from the same pen as the Heroic Epistle. The person employed 
on this occasion, Mason tells Walpole, was Mr. Baines, 

* an ingenious young Yorksliireman, a student in Gray’s Inn, who 
could not well corxeal hi^nself on a prior occasion, because it was 
absolutely necessary he should revise the prtssy hut in the latter he dis¬ 
guised himself en miliiaire, and managed the matter excellently.’— 
vol. ii. p. 289. 

Is it not clear that when tiic editor asserted that Walpole 
conducted these pieces through the press, Ixe could not have read 
the letters he has ilKstra^ed ? 

All this is strange, but still stranger is the fact of the editor’s 
ignorance of the Postscript itself—of which, however, he himself 
furnishes us with the most indisputable evidence. We must first 
observe th:.t in his frequent cnurneil^ioQS and notices of these 
works he mentions the ^Heroic Epistli*,' the Mipistle to Slieb- 
beare,’ tho ‘ Archaeological Epistle,’ ,and so forth, but not once, 
we believe, the ‘ Postscriptbut as both the letter-writers men¬ 
tion—nay even, as we have said, quote the ‘ Postscript ’ over and 
over again, we suppose the editor must have thought that there 
was really a mere postscrijd ap})ended to th<; ‘ Epistle ’ itself, and 
therefore took no more notice of it. As to his never having read 
it, he leaves us in no doubt at all. In the Postscrii)t^ amidst 
many sneers at tlio King, there are these lines:— 

* Let those prefer a levee’s harmless talk— 

Be asked how ofien and how long they walk ; 

Proud of a single word, nor hope for more, 

Though Jenkinson is blest with many a score.* 

When Mason had written these lines, he saw that Mr. Jen¬ 
kinson (the first Lord Liverpool) was too considerable a person— 
too well entitled to ‘ mstny a score’ words—to suit the intended 
sarcasm, and sent them to Walpole—(discreetly mutilating Mr. 
jenkinson’s name)-*.-with a reqL'cst— 

^ if you know a dirtier and less co?isiderable man than J * * * n whose 
name consists of three syllchlesj you will do me a favour to mention 
him.*—i- 116;— • 

to which the uwlitor, evidently knowing nothing at all about the 

Postscript^ or Jenkinson^ appends this wonderful note— 

^ I presume that Mason alludes to his Epistle to Hr. ShebbearCj 
which came out in 1774, and probably to the second line— 

Oh, foria thousand tongues, and every tongue 
Like Johnson^ s armed with words of^six feet long.’—421;— 
and lie proceeds through two thirds of a page to show that this is 
an additionjol instance of Mason’s antipathy to Doctor Samuel 
Johnson! Hius not only making Johnson a trisyllable,^ 1 nd 

marring 
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marring the metre, but completely ignoring the existence of the 
poem, which occupies so large a share in the Correspondence 
—which has been printed and reprinted in numerous editions— 
and in every edition for the last seventy years exhibits the name 
JeiMnson at full length. • » 

As we have given soihe specimeiis of the Epistle^ our readers 
may wish to sec something also of the Eofitscript^ which is directed 
moro exclusively and more arrogantly against tho King s— 

^ And now, mysMiise, th^Tfame is fix’d as fate; 

Tremble ye fools I scorn, ye knaves I hate! 

I know tJie vigour of tliy eagle wings* 

I know thy strains can pierce the ear of kings*" 

The King had then recently reviewed the fleet at Portsmouth, 
and the satirist pursues liiin on 

‘ the way, 

Perchance to proud Spit head’s imperial bay. 

There should he see, as other folks have seen, 

That ships have anchors and that seas are green, ^ 

ShoYild own the tackling trim, the streamers fine— 

With Samlwicli prattle, and with Bratl-shaw dine; 

And then sail back amidst the cannon’s roar, 

As safe, as sage^ as uhen he left the shore; ’ &c.— 

After some more sneering of this kind, the writer attempts a 
higher tone, and promises liimself a futurity of fame:— 

‘ Ye sous of freedom, yo to u lioiu I pay, 

Warm from the lieart, this tributary Jay; 

That lay sJwll live, thougJi Court and Grub Street sigh: 
Your young Marcellus was not born to die. 

The Muse shall nurse him up to man’s estate, 

And break the black asperity of fate.’ 

Wc confess that we do not clearly see the meaning of this 
passage; but he concludes with a^ncnacc more intelligible, though 
somewhat commonplace:— 

‘ 'Tis but to try his strength that mow he sjjorts 
Witli Chinese gardens and with CJjincse courts. 

Put if his country claim a graver e^tr^iu, • 

If real danger threat fair Freedom’s reign, 

^ If hireling Peers^ in prostitution bold, 

Sell her as cheaply as themselves they sold ; 

Or they who, honoureii by the people’s choice, 

Against that people raise tJieir rebel voice. . • 

If this they dare, the thunder of his song, 

Kolling in deep-toned energy along, 

Shall strike wvth truth’s dread bolt each miscreant’s name, 

* Who, dead to duty, senseless e’en to shame, 

Betrayed 
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Betrayed his country. Yes, ye faithless crew, 

His muse’s veng^nce shall your crimes pursue, 

Stretch you ou Satire’s rack, and bid you lie, 

Fit garbage for hell-hound infamy.’ 

These vague and hypotljLotieal generalities, pointed at no indivi¬ 
dual object, jusid in which we easily see that the terse and epigram¬ 
matic Walpole had no hand, are mere * sound and fury, signifying 

nothing.’ The last erinplpt is tlip onljr one that shows murh 
vigour even of expression: it is a striking one, certainly, and all 
have it by heart, though perhaps comparatively few <‘ould tell 
whore it occurs; but, a^,the writer lumsclf became subsequently 
one of the ‘faithless crew,’ changed his party, and reconciled 
himself with the Court, we cannot wonder at his never having 
claimed the authorship. r 

Having thus explained what we tliink i\j^ editor’s misapjirehen- 
sions (oncerning these two satires, we‘"'procccd to make some 
observations on the other portions of t.he Correspondence. 

Of the whole series of Walpole’s letters we are inclined to 
place these last in intrinsic value as well as in order of publica¬ 
tion. 'riie siibje(‘ts are more limited,—the parties arc so busy 
with tliojr political libels, and so cautious and ambiguous In Ibcir 
c(>iniiiuiii(*ations ou those matters, that on the points which would 
probably be most interesting they arc obscure and enigmatical. 
Of the rest, Walpole’s share is, for the most part, much below his 
usual level; while Mason’s letters are neither good nor had, 
nor would be worth printing except that they keep up the 
shuttlecock with Walpole. Before we procreed to some gravcT 
consideration's that these letters suggest, we wdll gratify our 
readers by some of the thinly scattered characteristics of the 
Walpolcan style. 

When announcing to‘Mason the publication of Cook’s dis¬ 
coveries in the South Seas, he says— 

‘The Admiralty Have dragged/;he wliole ocean, and caught nothing 
but the fry of niigrown islands which had slipped through the meshes 
of the Spaniard’s net.’—i. til. 

How cleverly though coarsely he discriminates two royal cha¬ 
racters, wtum says«that th. letters in the Nngm Antiques — 

‘ show clearly what a sad dog QUeea Fli/abeth was, and King James 
what a silly bitch! ’—i. 180. ^ 

When he^was lamenting to his nephew’s lawyer that,' the pro- 
digcallty of that unhappy youth would ^ruin the family estate and 
alienate Houghton, the legist-t- 

‘ answered, the law liates a perpetuity. Not all perpetuities, said 
I,—«oi those of lawsuits,^^\. 95. 


The 
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The summer of 1778 was a singularly fine one; it was, said 
Walpole, Italy in a green gotmu 

Of the perseverance of the ministry in attempting to reduce 
America, he says,— * • ♦ 

‘ Fir7nness retires where practic'abilii]^ finishes, and then ohstinacy 
undertakes the business.’—fi. 45. 

Talking oi Wraxall’s a unity and presumption in forcing him¬ 
self into every kind of notorietyadds— 

‘ 1 fear he will come to tii untimely beginning in the House of Com¬ 
mons,*—ii. 148. « 

When Lord Carlisle, then young and inexperienced in business, 
was appointed to treat with the Americans, who Walpole was 
persuaded would not treat,-he says witli, as the result showed, 
equal sagacity and wit^ 

‘ Lord Carlisle is named one of the commissioners, and is A ery fit to 
‘Make a treaty that vnll not bo made, 840. 

‘ I Avonder,’ said Lady Barrymore (to Walpole) ‘ Avhy people only 
say as poor as Job and luwer as richy for in one part of his life he had 
great rielies,’ ^ Yes,’ said I, ‘ Madam, but then they pronounce his 
name difierently and call him Jobb^ —ii, 231. 

These few extrac'ts will at least prove that Walpole would have 
done tiis ]ien injustice if he had been serious when lie complained 
in Jnnnary 1782 that gmse^quiH had grmnigrey^ (it. 214). 
ln<leed it never grew grey. The Jelfers of his later life arc in 
general equal to any he oxer wrote in viv'acify—superior, jierhaps, 
both in pleasantry and good sense; and if these to Mason are less 
agrecabh', it is attilbutable to the unaiiiiable and often repulsh^e 
character of the subjects which jTrincipally occupietl the r«)irc- 
spi.ndimts. There arc also some social gossip and scA’crnl pass¬ 
ing notices and judgments of the publications of the day, which 
are n<.)t without amusement and interest, but they are, we may 
say, stifled in the heat and pressmte of partizaA politics. 

History tells us but too well the aeti\ity anti malignity of the 
spirit of faction which disgraced the first twenty years of the 
reign of George 111., but there is something peculiarly offensive 
wlion one is nilmittpd to srso jthe intOTior* prorpsft ni the flirty 
wolk Lively as these satires mi^y appear, and satisfactory as 
it is tt> know the trutli as to the authors and their motives, it is * 
painful to see such men prostituting such abilities on subjects so 
disrepu^ible—which at the time they were afraid^ and in their 
latter anfl better days asha^gted to avow. Here we hsfi^e Walpole, 
the son of a most unscrupulous minister, and himself an enormous 
and scandTilous instance of political jobbery, holding^?;*? lucrative 
statb sinecures—and Mason, a Tcverend pluralist, the creature of 

Royal 
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Royal and arisU>cTatical patronage, liolding ecclesiastiral pre¬ 
ferments (two of which wore vvliolly, and two others nearly 
sinccur<»)—affecting a high strain of purity and public spirit, and 
c*onspiriiig to bring l^h"Church and State, the authority of the 
Govemiiirnt, aiul* even*the person of the Sovereign, into odium 
and contempt; and all witlfno other, of at least no better motive 
—on Walpole’s part cortainly, and wo believe on Mason’s—than 

their porsnnal v^xsitlon at being disappointod of somo addltiomd 

favours, and frustrated in the accomplishment of some additional 
jobs. 

Wc have heretofore proved from his own evidence, and the 
reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry, tliat the clue to all 
the intricacies of Walpole’s political feelings lay in those five 
sinecure ])lacos, one of whicli, humble in rank, but producing 
above 40(Xj/, a-ycar, ho wdshed to rcndej^wliat he called ‘more 
independent;’ and another of 1400/.,'"'which, holding for liis 
brother’s life, he w'anted to have forr his own. These were very 
natural wislies on his part, tliough it would have been indecent 
on the part of any minister to have grantecl them; but it is 
beyond all patience to see the rancour generated by theii rejec¬ 
tion assuming so impudent a mask of purity and patriotism. 
Cf Mason's motives wc have no such direct evidence; hut enough 
appears to justify a suspicion that the ‘vanity' and ‘ambition’ 
whic^h Gray e?u’ly remarked in him, having been stimulated by 
the rapidity of his first preferments (through the patronage of 
Lord llolderness), he grew dissatisfied with remaining foi some 
yc‘ars onli/ Recitor of Aston and of Driffield^ Canon and PreceMor 
of York, and Kimfs Chajdain !— 

‘ A canon !—that's a place too mean— 

No, Doctor, you shall be a dean ! 

A dozen eanohs round your stall 
And you the tyrant of them all.' 

Nay, wc doubt whetlier a de.ineyy would have satisfied Mason—for 
we find him very severe on the bench of bishops, and soindigmint 
at tlie appoiulimnit of Di, Markham to the archbishopric of York, 
ill 1776, tliat he'soon after preached a sermon in that cathedral 

In ivhitrh ho fe,T<l the ampertinniice to intiinatn that he would not 
accept a liishopiic, and this foolish bravatlo was accompanied 
with so much intemperance and faction, that Walpole, #not over 
squeamish in such matters, persuaded him to suppress it. No 
one can doubt that this nolo episcopari may be well translalted sour 
grapes. When, by and by—as in the due c ourse of such a friend¬ 
ship was sure to liappen—these associates quarrelled, Walpole 
jeered Mason with his iwlo episcopari pled^, and hoped ‘ his 
antipathy to a bishopric had subsided while Mason—whether 
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slyly or simply we know not (for the letter itself is not given)— 
condoled with Walpole on the loss of one of those sinecures the 
tenure of which had been so long the object of his solicitude. It 
was, w'c suspect, some dissatisfaction '^ith Lord Holdemess for 
not being sufficiently zealous in pushing him^ still higher, that 
occasioned Afason’s quarrel with hi§ cafly patron, to whom he 
dedicated the first edition of his poems in a^very fulsome }ianegyric, 
but had subsequently become so liostile that he abstained from 
frequenting Strawberry Mill, lest he should bo obliged to meet 
the Peer, who had .a willa in tlie iicigldjourhood, and ‘ whose 
face lie wished never to see" again/ Waljx^lc reciprocates tliis 
amiable feeling by giving him hopes tfiut the impediiuent was 
likely to be soon removed— 

‘ Your old friend passes bjr; me veiy^ often airing, and I am jijld 
looks ghastly and (foing^ —i, 139. 

When at last Lord HoldAnoss goes^ Walpole congratulates Mason 
that— 

‘ The talisman is removed that prohibited your access to this jiart of 
the world.’—i. 377. 

And the pious Mason congi’aiulates Iiiinself that his quarrel 
with his ‘old friend’ dispenses him from the ‘trouble which 
under former eircumstances would have fallen on him ’ of follow¬ 
ing him to the family vault—wliicli he now' sends his curate to 
do, while he himself remains, he says, ‘ contentedly ’—where ? 
—in the parsonage-house which Lord Holderness’s patronage had 
enabled him to render an elegant and t*ven luxurious residence I 
(i. 375.) We doubt the content^ but we can have no doubt about 
the good feeling of the writer. , 

It is evident that it was prior to the eoinposition of the 
Heroic Jipistlc that Mason luwl received some serious dis¬ 
couragement in his professional ainbifion ^ for in May 1772, 
before he had seen Sir William Chambers’s book, lie writes to 
Walpole:— ^ • 

‘ I hear (for 1 have not seen the paper) that it has been printed as a 
piece of news, that I have resigned my •cha[>lainship, and a cause 
sissigncd for it, which 1 fear will oHeiid LonJ ifertford [Walpole's 
couMU, tlien Ijorrl Cbambcrluhi^. T c<mld tkcrc4<jre, if it came 

easily into conversation, that youVould assure his Lordship that my 
iutentioi^of resigning (for it is at present only intontiou) arises merely * 
from my resolution of not aiming at any further ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ment ^ bet to sit down uti conviva satur in a parsonage which I have 
built for that purpose/—vol. i. pp. 25, 26. * 

To this Walpole replies :— 

‘ 1 have told Lord Ilq^tford of the injurious manner in wliich your 
thoughts of resigning the chaplainship have been represented in the 

newspapers, 
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newspapcr.s/aiid of the obli^ng expressions yoik liave used towards Inm 
in offering to give it up. For myself, I assure you, dear Sir, that next 
to tlie pleasure J should have if it was in my power to do you service, 
the greatest satisfaction I can enjoy is to assist in delivering you from 
attendance on a court: a station below your sentiments and merit/— 
vol. i. j). 27. • •• 

♦ * 

And it happens singularly enough that the very next sentence of 
this letter is Walpole’s announcement to Mason of Chambers’s 
work:— 

€r 

‘ I have read Chambers’s book. It is more extravagant tlian the worst 
Chinese paper, and written in w'ilcl revenge against Brown [Capu> 
biliiy Brown]; the only surprising consequence is, that it is laughed at, 
and it is not likely to be adopti^l, as I expected; for nothing is so 
tempting to fools as advice to deprave taste.’— Ibid, 

As to rrsignatlcm of the C^liaphilni^’, the foregoing extract 
gives us a stronger impression of diaajffftnnted apijctite^ tljan of a 
conviva satur; and in the Walpoliana^ we find a jnuc’lj more 
probable explanation of that event, Which wc shall produce by 
and b^. 

But whether Mason resigned his Chaplaincy from hajipy con- 
tontmenl as lie writes, or from keen moitificatioii as W alpole 
believed, thus much is certain, that within a month or two after the 
resignation he commenced his long scries of bitter lampoons on 
the Court, 

We cannot without wonder and shame look hack on tlic state of 
the jiublic mind at that period, when Wilkes had brawled and 
Junius thundered, and Mason an<l Waljiole squihhed (it is their 
own phrase) the whole nation into a ferment and we may sa\, a 
frenzy of alarm for its liberties—wliich never had been in less 
danger—and of distrust against a soeveign who was not only by 
personal chcaracter unainiiitious and unenterprising, but from his 
lively appreciation of the very title by which ho lield his c iown, 
and bis SCI uj)uloils jroverem.'c foj^ legality, was less inclined, wc be¬ 
lieve, than any prince that c'^cr reigned, to encroach on the righls of 
his people. 1 low flimsy, how false were all the prctciu^es; how ridi¬ 
culous, how contemptible all the bugbears wdth which grc'cdy and 
unpriiiciplod JactioJis sut'cemled, oa<‘li for its •co.'isoii. In dieordorlng 

the public intellc'ct I—ihat iiiiglalid was in <langer of being subju¬ 
gated by a standing army oT Scotch Jacobites!—th^t ‘great 
BininswicV was, if not a Jacobite, planning, and actually pur¬ 
suing a sclu^me of desi>otism more arbitraiy and complete than 
James hlinscdf had contemplated! — that juries were to be sup¬ 
pressed!—parliaments abrogated—and what not?—Nay, the mania 
rose to such a height that the House of Commons was induced to 
pass the most flagrantly absurd and inconsistent vote—the merest 
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Irish bull that ever*^ was made—that * the power of the Crottrn 
had increased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished; ’— 
and this Resolution was the crowning work of a pericKl of 
faction during which the King might •reasonably have trembled 
for his Crown—when we know that he eveq contemplated the 
possibility of bring forced to retire his German dominions, 
when all liis public acts were thwaited^ his personal friends and 

servants proscribod, his private lifo ridiculcnl ami insulted, and 

the influence and power whit'll the Crown had formerly derived 
from its Americ-an efilonies not only lost, but lost through the 
prevalence, the establishment, the triumph of tlie anti-inonarchical 
and republican principle. The very act of passing such a 
Resolution w'as the most notorious and indisputable proof of 
its utter falsehood. Lit^e susceptible of shame ns pi^blic; 
assemblies arc, the J^Iouse tliat had p«asscd this Rcsolutioii'Tii'^ 
opjiosLtion and defiance to all their own former votes, seemed 
to feel its inronsistenry,^ and in a few days after contritely 
passed new votes in opposition and defiance to it. Such are 
the effects of faction. In all that multitudinous claiubur there 
was not we belicne one ically sincere opinion tliat the Con^ 
stitution was in danger, or that any, the wihlest or most slavish 
courtier, contemplated the slightest infraction of it. It wras a 
stnigglc on the ]iart of the parliamentary gladiators to get into 
place ; wiillc their anonymous allies were—besides whatever 
party zeal they iniglit feel — in.stigated by the keener sjiur of 
personal offence and private aniiiiosih, VVe confidently believe 
that so it was as to Junius; we long since knew it was so with 
Waljiole—ancl we have now strong evidence that so it was with 
Mason. 

Of Walpole’s motives, touched on in a preceding page, we 
have given a detailed explanation in ff>rmer Numbers, and par¬ 
ticularly in our review of his Memoirs of George III., to 
wliic'li we Ix'g leave to refer ^ny one whq may wdsli to form 
an actiumte estimate of the historical \alue of his testimony as 
to either the persons or the events of |his reign; but as there is 
no part of his writings where his partiality and malevolence 

break out more strongly tlmn in these letters to A'fasoii, we think it 

our duty to bring again before^our reatlers*the extraordinary and, 
we repeat, morbid iniluence wfjich the peculiar circumstances 
of his chief sinecures exercised on lus whole political, and in¬ 
deed private life. Believing as we do that Walpole is likely to be 
considered as the historian of his own times, it is especially 
necessary to show with how many—not y rains but — Ims/iels of 
allowance his evidcncp must be seasoned. 

•The income of his great place in the Exchequer, amounting 

latterly 
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latterly to at least 42007. a-year, was made up of profits on 
the supply of a vast number of small articles, chiefly official 
stationery. The bills for these articles were always subject to 
examination and check by^the Treasury, and, even when allowed, 
to delay in the payments. To free himself from this check, or 
at least to secure*libcrEfi and prompt payment, and thus make 
himself what he calls ‘independent,’ was the grand object of his 
policy;—for it we find that lie nnd©avour<^d to propitiate e\"ery 
new' minister (we believe without exception); and we know that 
in m<ini/ instances, and we have reason to cbelieve that in all, the 
failure of these unreasonable solicitations was folloW'cd by the 
* most malignant antipathy to* tlie reluctant parties. lilvcn his near 
relation, and best, if not only, beloved friend Conway, became the 
object of his disgust when, on coming into office, he declined to 
from his cx>lleagues the accomplishment of this job. On 
this point he broke with George Grejfi^ille and Lord Bute. 
Wlien in the beginning of the reign of George III., the reversion 
of this office was granted to Mr. Mat tin which, though it could 
do him no possible injury, he stomached it as an unpanlonable 
injury and affront; and all his subsequent letters are full of sar¬ 
casms and sometimes calumnies against his unfortunate rever¬ 
sioner—unfortunate in every ivay, for Walpole not only traduced 
but out-lived him. So sharp was tliis enmity that Walpole was 
anxious that in a now. edition of the Epistle Mason should find ‘ a 
niche for his expc:ctant heir.’ The other great sinecure place was in 
the Customs, admittedly of 14007. a-year, but we suspect a good 
deal more; this, liowcvcr, he held, as wc have before said, only 
for his brother Kdward’s life, who was eleven years older than 
he, Walpole endeavoured as early as Mr, Pelham’s time to have 
his own life added to the patent, and, on being refused, broke with 
the Pelhams, and set abc^it revenging himself on them by writing 
his calumnious Memoirs of George II. ; but he still lived in 
hopes of obtainingj^ this addition, or at all events of having 
the office regranted to hbn if hisf brother should die. lie himself 
tells us bow these hopes were annihilated:— 

‘ The place in tla? Customs held by my brother, but the far greater 

:^hare of wliich been bequeatlied to me by iny father’s will for my 

brother’s life, was granfiid in rctersisin to Jenkinson, private secretary 
^ to Lord Jiuti\ I was, 1 confess, much provoked at this grant, and 
took occasion of fomenting the ilhJitimour against the favouj^xTe, who 
liad tlms excluded me from the possihilitg of obtaining the continuance 
of that place to myself in case of my brother’s death,’— Memoirs of 
George III, vol. i. p. 265. # 

And as on his disappointment from Pelham he took his revenge 
by writing his Meinuivs of George II., so on this disappoint¬ 
ment 
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mimt from Eute he set about his Afemoirs of George IIL But, 
by a just retribution, tliese two wwks exhibit the most indis¬ 
putable proofs of the corruption and malignity of the writer, and 
afford the best justification of the ininisfers he traduces. 

From these two affairs is to be dated Walpolb’s special rancour 
against the King, Lord Bute, and tlie whole Court and Govern¬ 
ment—his constant professions of terrdr at Scottish influence, 
long after Lord Duto's influence had vaiiiished—liis coalition with 
Mason, who, w^o have doubt^ at his Instigation assumed for 
his satires the psciidonyine of Alalcolm Alaegregor —and a dcigrcc 
of violent'o, acharuement^ against Scotland add the Scotch which 
seems almost absolute insanity. As this is really the chief feature, 
and certainly the greatest curiosity of these volumes, we must 
give our readers some specimens of this patriotism. 

Mason:— • 

‘ Your writings will outlive the law's of England—I scorn to say 
Britain, since it implies Scotland,'* —i, 155. 

Again:— 

‘ Prithee leave l^higland to its folly—to its ruin— to the Scotch. 
They have reduced her to a skeleton, and the bones will stick in their 
own throats.’— 

Alarmed and shofhod, as ho affects to be—and as wo believe 
in his sane moments he really w’as— at war in general, and at war 
with I^Vance ('specially, he is equali\ «;o at the prospect of a 
good Understanding Avith her, Avhich he tlihiks can only be a scheme 
to forward the* project of the Scotch luv enslaving England:— 

‘ Lord Stormont is the negotiator, and Lord Mansfield^ who has not 
eoiiTag(} even to be Chancellor, has courage and villany enough to 
assist him in eiislnvit)^ us, the Chanc<^llor [of France— Alaifpeou^ 
has enslaved his own country.’—i. 76. ♦ 

Even when at last the war has brok(‘n out, and England is, 
he says, ‘ disgraced .nnd ruined, tmd van nevril: again be what it 
has been,’ he lias still one consolation left:— 

‘ Srollnud will not triumph.’—i. 319. • , 

^ Tlie victories of France will be over the Scots. • . • Dr, Franklin 

hnjii ti'inntphnd over n. Sent Ainhasigidor.’—i. 35i^. * 

And hi’ urges liis fellow-labourer <to ^jmvsuc that idca^ in some 
future lil**! on the Court. 

As matters looked Avorse, there was amidst the general gloom 
< one comfortahh thought '—that America had been • 

‘ inspired to chastise the traiter Scots that attacked her. Tltey have 
made a blessed harv'est of their machinations. If thesre is a drachm of 
sense under a CroAvu, a Scot hereafter will be TLckoncdpestilmtiaV— 
i. 39r 
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So, wlicn ho wishes to stigmatise the object of his own peculiar 
vexation, lie has no worse name to call him by than Mac- 
Jenkinson. In August 1778, because Lord Mansfield was a Scot, 
Walpole l>elieves that the* Chief Justice has ‘ drawn out, servilely 
copied, and recoirtmendad ’ for imitation the successive steps of 
James II.; only doubting Av'hether he h&s done so ^in order that 
the House of Hanover may be ruined ’ by such ‘ manmuvres ’—or 
whether ho really hopes to consolidate a despotism for Ihom—an<l 

‘ flatters himself Ac could succeed where Jeflrifts and the Jesuits failed.* 
—ii. 18; 

t 

in other words, as MasoA versifies it, inculcates bona fide the doc¬ 
trine 

^ ^ That rests on rioht divine al^ regal claims, 

And gives to George whate’er it gav§ to JamesJ 

— Ep. to Shebbeare. 

As we have seen, in the first of the satires, L<)rd Mansfield will— 
‘ llaiJg the knave without a jury,^ 

Even in the Protestant riots of 1780, the disi>rdercd Imagination 
of Walpole secs a new Popish Plot foiiK'iited, if not devised, by 
the King, Lord Mans field, and the Ministers, for tin; jiurpose of 
getting rid of juries and parliaments^ and establisliiiig a inilittvry 
tyranny on the ruins of the constitution :— 

‘ Anti-Catholicism seems not only to have had little, hut even only 
a momentary hand in the riots. Iain inclined to believe that Si^ourf. 
plot was eiigrafled early on tlie j)rospect of tumults. So few and such 
no-precautions were taken, that it is not very injurious to conclude 
that a necessity for calling the army together to suppnibs an insurrec¬ 
tion was no very disagreeable opportunitg. It has certainly aU'iiwercil 
so roundly, that I do believe the machinist [the King?] would forgive 
the imputation in conaklcfation of the honour it would do his policy. 
Lord Mansfield [whose house and library had been burned] has risen 
like a pluenix from «the flarucs, a^al vomits martial-law, as if all law-¬ 
books were burned as well as his own. 

^ This was the moment I iiave long dreaded. Z had no doubt the 
Court wished fan. insurrections. It was strong enough at home to 
.suppre^ them, and the suppression would unite all the military and 
militia, and all undci«> one biatidariJ; and so 1 am persuaded it Jias 
already... .Lord Mansfield will have courage to coin wliat law he 
pleases while the Hoase of Lords is guarded by dragoons^; and tJie 
Chancellor, whom all sides blindly concur in crying up to the skies, 
has spirit enough of his own to execute any enterprise to 'which he 
shall be commanded, and is as read}^ as Maupeou to annihilate pajr-- 
liamenU^ if timidity and cunning did liot prefer voting despotism.^— 
ii. 109, no, 112. 

This is stark Bedlam. Their strictly personal insults to G«orge 

III. 
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TII, arc equally numerous, and still more notoriously calumnious. 
Walpole says (Miirch J77J}) that liis ministers arc as great rogues 
and fools as those of Cliarles or James II., but— 

^ tor King James, I can find no parallel-^Ac was sincere in his re¬ 
ligion.^—i. 61. , • 

While the ‘ Postscript to the Heroic Epistle ’ was on the stocks. 
Mason (i. 82) inviU‘3 Walpole to— • 

* send him a curious anecdote or t^o relating to that supreme pattern 
of fraternal qffeetion *—^ • 

as he sneeringly calls the King, in allusion to his just and yet, as 
it turned out, placable vexation at the cluAdestnic marriages of his 
two brothers. 

In the midst of a high-llown tirade of morality <md jiatriotism, 
Walpole expr<‘sses liis < ontertipt for that f)altry thiny of ertiiiHe 
and velvet—a king! i. 147. 

And he is delighted tc) think that the Heroic I^pistle vexed his 
monarch personally, and he exhorts Mason to follow up tlie 
blow:— 

‘ Point all your liglitnings at that wretch Dalrymple, and yet make 
him biU the footstool to the throne.^ as you made poor simple Chambers.* 
—1. 75. 

Sir John T>alrymplo was, as Walpole himself admits, a 
wretch —only because ho was a Scot and had the honesty to jmb- 
lisli the evidence from the l"i(*ncb archives of the profligate tw- 
ruptllpi of some of Waljude’s Whig saints; and Mason responds 
to these* provocations with sundry lame jitations on the degradation 
of Imgland ;— 

^ Since Scottish kingcraft reassumed the tluonb/ 

Mr. Wilberforce said of the modern Whigs, during the last 
PVemJi war, that they wished for as inftch public calamity as 
might bring themselves into powder. Phis was still more true of 
Walpole and Mason, w'lio rejoiced^in the disasters of tJje Ame¬ 
rican w*ar, without any restriction; they exaggerate every failure, 
attenuate every advantage ; they bla^ton C)[ery success, the smallest 
as well as the grcjitcst, of the enemy; and wlien at last 

l-iodnoy’e victory of tlio I2th of April 178^ rcetowi»d our naval 

superiority, the only allusion Uf it^ in this c<irrespondencc is an 
inuendo that if it had happened a little sooner it might have 
encourag<fd the Court to establish a Bastille.^ and that, as it Is, it 
is lucky Jhat a fleet cannot be employed to get rid of ^ House of 
Commons! The gaiety of their letters is in direct proportion 
with the gloom of public affairs ; and when to all our difliculties 
in America the war in India was superadded, the patriot Mason 
writ^^— 

’il 2 


‘Was 
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« 

* Wits I to tell you that I drink to Hyder Ally's health every day in 
a glasss of port, it might tempt you to pledge me in your glass of 
orange-juice; pray do so!*—ii. 174. 

Tliry not only imaginell the ruin of their country, but rejoiced 
in It; and it is an adclitional proof of the obstinate blindness 
which faction inflicts on m«rn, otherwise) the most clear-sighted, 
that at the very time that Walpole was venting all this calumnious 
nonsense, he could thus write to Hir Horace Manu of persons 

whose example lie was followings:— 

‘ Last night I took up, to divert iny thoughts, a volume of letters to 
.Swift from Bolingbroke, JJathurst, and Gay ; and wliat was tJiert* but 
lamentations on tlic ruin of Ejtgland from wretches who thought their 
own leant of power a proof that their country was undone' — Letter^ 
13Jianuarv, 1780. , 

He did not sec that he and Mason werocKjt only imitating, but 
surpassing ‘ the venomous railings of the motdipairiuts'^ (/A.) of the 
funner generation. 

Tlie Mcimirs of George IlL and tliis Correspondence are, 
when examined hy a disci iininating eye, the fullest and most 
efFective aiisw'crs that could be made to the clamours of that day ; 
they expose the futility of the pretences, the meanness of the in- 
trigups, tho ineonBistpnc'ltss, thp Gplfiuhnoss 4>f tlu* pretemlpfl 
patriots; and certainly, of all the persoriagt»s that their j>rosc or 
their verse, their satires or tiieir letters, exhibit to posterity, there 
are no two that, as to lioncsty, candour and truth, rut ahorse 
figure than Walpole and Mason thenisel\«*s. Let us allow^iem 
to complete the picture by a few more touches of their own. 

Their par^y is at last triumjihant—Lord iVorth is ousted—the 
Patriots are in the cabinet. What follows ? l^he first <*ireujn- 
stanee we m(H^t is a paltry aifair—a mere straw to show the 
direction of the wind. * Palriot Mason has a poor relation, a 
broken tradesman, to whom ho imakes an allowance; he, with a 
double good-nature for the p^or man and fur his own pocket, 
wishes to get him a certain little phu e under the Crown. lie 
loses no time, and evt*** hii'fore the new ministers are warm in 
their ofliees, applies to Walpole to exert his induenee for his 
friend. PatJ-ftit Wal^iole, after saying that he had ‘ for forty good 
years inadc it a rule not to a.%k any favour i’roin any minister ’— 
which rule we beg leave to add he invariably broke by asking 
favours for himself from every succ'cssive minister, from Mr. 
Pelham to<Lord North, inclusive—Patriot Walpole, we say, con¬ 
sents to advocate the poor relation's job, and applies to the Duke of 
Richmond accordingly. All this might have been very natural^ mid 
In our opinion not at all reprehensible ii^ any but just these men 

•who 
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• 

wlio liatl spent so many years in inflaeneing the public mind 
against royal and ministerial patronage; and who had lately 
received nith such joy tlic Hcsolution that ‘the power of the 
Crown ought to be diiiiinislied/ Bftt there is a still better 
scene in this little farce. The Duke.of Kiclimond, by some 
accident, did not iminrtliatcly reply to Walpole’s application. 
Walpole uunders—but imagines the Dake is making inquiries. 
Another day j^assos—Walpolo ^rows unoajsty. Anf>th<»r and 
another pass—still no answ'C‘r, • Walpole blazes up into the most 
higluninded indignation: ‘his eyes arc opened,’—Mils vanity 
reprimanded’—‘Ills pilde wounded’—y‘ho* w'ould not In any 
case }iav(; htnnited the new ministry, but now he would as 
soon fttep into a care of scorpion.^, or even join those wretches 
the old ministers, us havet anything to do with these ungrate- 
fill men.’—ii. !;i8(). •There’s pure and disinterested patriotism 
for you ! In a week this indignation no doubt gets round tf> the 
Duke—wlio apol4)gizes—a/id gives the plac^e ; JVfason’s poor re¬ 
lation is salaried—Walpole outwardly (not inwaidly) appeased; 
and wc—after all the* greatest gainers—^liave the moral of the 
story. 

It was perhaps this little inc ident that prompted Walpole to 
dlsctiver and coinmiinicate to Alason the humiliating fact that the 
new mhnsters—so long their pride and hope—were quite as bad 
and in some res]>ects rather worse than tlie ‘ wretches * their j)re- 
dec(‘^sors. 

‘ A/i is barefaced faction; ambition and interest have cut away their 
^ i/.ors, <ir sold them jnirlons dear. JSoth sides are alike : one cannot 
^alne either. Whenever tlie nation gets an advantage, i^is like a half- 
giiaw od hone tossed to a dog under the table.’—ii. 309. 

K\en fioin ihc^ first formation of the new ministry, he says,— 

‘ tiicre never had been any union. Pride^ rashness^ folly^ a7id knaiery 
liave flLsMpatcHl evi*ii })retences, and everything is to begin anew'. If 
you have youtli or courage enough commenceti fresh chaccy I have 
HO objection. For ni>self‘, I confess 1 am too old; nor am I eager to 
be aiding and abetting move Irish advenlHrers in getting pensions of 
3000/. a year. They have picked the pockets of dtliers full as honest 
ciij themselves, and call it saving the nation’s money ! V-ii. 313. 

Before we give more faith to^ tliis vituperation of the new 
minister^ than we did to that of the former ‘ wretches,’ wc should * 
like to know whether Walpole had renewed to Lord Rockingham 
the littfe rc'quest about being made ‘ independent in Exchequer 
office,’ which, in spite oi[ the excellent rule of never asking a 
favour, he had made to all Ins predecessors ; perhaps time may 
reveal that secret as it.has done all the rest. In the meanwhile 
we •hesitate to take the character of the Rockingham party— 

though 
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though bj no means favourites of ours-—implicitly from tbc pen 
of Walj^ole. 

"J''hc ‘ Irish adventun'r’ was Colonel Barre, whose services his 
])artr—so lonfi^ Walpole’s own—n*warded with a pension, but 
on tlie death of Sir Walpole, which happened shortly 

after tliis, they jjave him tlss Clerkship^of ilic Pells, which was 
of much gi’cater value,* It shows how blind self-interest is to 
its own blots, that Walpole should £<irp^ct that what was proposnd 
for Colonel Barre at the close of <i long and distinguished ])ublic 
life was not half the amount of what he liimself and his two bro¬ 
thers ha<l, cachy ‘ pieked/rom the public pocket,’ even fn>m ilieir 
boyhood. 

We said, in a former part of this arliclc, that Walpole and 
jVhispn quarrelled—as Walpole did witli all, and Mason, we 
believe, with most of those whom they* called their friends. 
Hora(‘e gives a suinniaiy of this diffen'nce in the * W'alpoliaiia,'' 
wlihdi Mr. Mitford reproduces in his ]'rcfacc, but with .some 
omissions and iriislake.s ; the? following is the genuine version:— 

^ 1 shall fell you a great secret, the caii'=;e of luy late difference with 
Mr. MiLson (1785). Jjorcl Ilarconrt, Mason, and I, used often to meet 
together, as we cordially agreed in uur sentiments t)f the public inea- 
suriN pursued during tliis reign. But wlion the India Bill of Fox 
came to ho agitated, Mason took a decided part against it; nay, \vrote 
to me that, upon this occasion, every one ought to assist the King; 
anti warmly rcconunondotl it to me to use my iiiHucnce in that cayse. 

‘You iiiiiy imagine I was a little surprised at this now stylo of niy 
old friend, and the impertinence of giving iiis advice unasked. 1 re¬ 
turned a light ironical answer. As Mason had, in a sermon preached 
before the archbishop of York, publicly declared tltat lie would not 
accept of a bishopric, if ottered to him, I jeeringly told him that T 
supposed his antipathy to ^ bisiiopric had subsided, lie being also the 
first promoter of tluj York Ascnciatioiis [for Parliamentary Beform], 
which I never approved, 1 added, that I supposed lie intended to use 
that fool Wyvill as cf tool of ]iopiktirity. For lYyvill is so stujiid that 
he cannot even write Kngli^li; and tlie first York Association paptir, 
which was written by TTy^ll, is neither .sense nor grammar. 

‘ To return to Eord Ilarconrt. He was so obno.\ious to the Court, 
that vih«u hie uuother lately dh *1, the Queen did not .<encl a mo^^age to 
his countess, to say thalt she woiij^d <!all on her; though this be always 
done in etiquette to a countess, and as {constantly refused. In conse¬ 
quence Lord and Lady Ilarconrt never went near the Court. ^3ut when 
Fox’s India Bill came to the IJou^e of Lords, Lord Ilarconrt, probably 
by i^Iasoii’s ^Suggestions, remained to tlie very List of the question, and 
much distinguished himself again.st it. *Tlie consequence was, that a 
fe>^ days after, Lord Harcourt called on me to say that the King had 
scut him a uies>age requesting his acceptancc^of the embassy to Sfiain : 
and he concluded with begging my advice on the occasion. I told* him 

at 
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at once, that since the King had sent such a message^ I thought it 
was in fact begging pardon : “and, my Lord, I tliink you must go to 
Court, and return thanks for the offer, as pou do not accept But, 
lo and beliold ! in a day or two Lady Harcourt was made lady of the 
bed’Chamber to the Queen, and Lord nan?ourt was constantly dangling 
in the drawing-room. • ♦ 

^ Soon after Mason, in*another letllbr, oskeil me what 1 thought of 
Lord Harcourt’s becoming such a courtier, &c. I was really shocked to 
see a man, who had professed so much, treat such a maitter so lightly, 
and returned a pretty severe ai^wer. Among otlier matters, I said 
ironically, that, since Lbrii Harcourt had given his cap-aiid*dagger ring 
to little master, he (Mason) need no longer wopder at my love for my 
bust of Caligula. For Lend Harcourt tisc*l formerly always to w^ear a 
seal-ring with the cap of liberty between two daggers, when he went 
to court: but he gave it to a^little boy [Latly Jersey^s] upon his 
chajige. And 1, though a uarm friend of republicanism, haveH small 
bust of Caligula in bnmze, much admired for its fine w'orkmanship. 

* TJie consequence of thc«e differences has been, that wo call on 
each other, but are on the coldest ferms. 

‘ I ought to have mentioned that Mr, Mason, in his lattcii; epistle to 
me, condoled with me on the dcaUt of my brother^ by wliicli I lost 
1400^ a year. In my answer, I told liiiu there was no room for con¬ 
dolence in the aliiiir, my brother having attained the age of seventy- 
seven, and I myself being an old man of sixty-eight; so that it was 
time for the old child to give over buying of baubles. I added, that 
Mr. Mason well knew that the i)lace liad been twice offered to me for 
my own lifc^ hut I had refused^ aiifl left it on tiie old footing of my 
brotJier’s ’— Walpofiana, j). 90. 

On this last assorfioii we fetd if oiir duty to say that there is 
cveuy reason to bplic*^e that the slalement is not true in the sense 
in wldeh the speaker would have us understand it? Horace had 
not been ofFon'd the plare for his own life additionally—that was 
the liitch—^Imt he w'as offered to La\ e diis name substituted Jfor 
Sir lCdward*s, if the latter \coidd consent —whieli of course could 
nf)f he proposed to the hrotljer. ^ * 

111 the same as we believe very trustworthy report of Horace’s 
confidential conversation with Pinkertcpi, we ioa<l: — 

‘Mason too has turned a kind of courtier, tho\igh lie was fonnerly 
so noted, that, being one of tlie King's cli^daius, mul it being his 
turn to preach before the royalYaiyily, the Qiiceu ordered anotlier to 
perforin the office; but when tlie substitute began to read prayersf 
Masonfllso began tlie .same service. He did not say whether he pro- 
oeiHied*; but tiiis I had from his own mouth ; and as it happen^ at 
the cliajiel of St. James’s, it is surprising that tlie town dW not knpw it. 
Mason in consequence resUfned the chaplaincy^ — Ibid. 

This, we see, is a very different story from that which Mason 
bad conv eyed to the Lord Chamberlain Hertford through Walpole, 

and 
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and was no doubt a subsequent and confidential communication of 
his real motives, and is quite enough to account for his personal 
animosity against thf‘ King and Queen. 

Ajnongst the many defjciencios of illustration with which we 
have to reproach the editor, one of the most serious is, that he 
should have taken no notice o^the angry f\nd sarcastic letter which 
completed Walpole’s rupture with Mason, and which is to be 

found (misdated 1780) in a kind of appondix: to tlm last livrajsson 

of tlio Letters to Sir Horace Mann (voh iv. p. 315). As that 
work belongs to the same publisher as this/there couhl have been 
no f)bjcction on the score of copyriglU to its reproduction in what 
is, no doubt, its properest place. Had the editor never seen it ? 
or was it thought discreditable to both his heroes ? At all events 
it belongs so essentially to this scifes ^and to the subjects we have 
been discusjiiig, that we must find room fo/ the most prominent 
passages of it. We are only sorry not to have the letter of Mason 
which provoked it. Its true date must ha\ c been in February or 
March 1784—shortly after the lettei' of the 2nd I'Vhruary (ii. 
p. 363), in which Walpoh* jeered Mason about his 710 I 0 episcopari 
pledge. To this Mason replied wo know not what—and then, no 
doubt, Walpole rejoined as follows :— 

* To thu Jvov. W. Masox. 

‘ You must blame yourself, not me, if you are disjileased with my 
letters, which you forced from me. I liad done all 1 eoiild, both by 
silence and by more than once or twice declaring I did not cljoose to 
write on politics, to avoid any political discussions witli you. I could 
not be ignorant of Lord Ilarcourt’s conversion, wliieli for a moment 
had so much diverted the town; but 1 did not take the liberty to 
mention it to him. Neither ^va.s I quite ignorant of your change of 
sentiments; yet should never have uttered a syllable to you on that 
occasion, Jiad you not chosen to notify it to me. Then I most cer¬ 
tainly had an equal right to declare tliat iny principles w'ere not 
changed—especially iipt by a circumstance, serious indeed in itself, 
but.ludicrous if it had produced such an effect on me as I 0 make me 
think the power of the Crown liad diminished, was diminishing, and 
ought to he increased. Ou^ht did not become }ou or me. 

‘ I am so far from beinjr hurt at your qitarrelling with me, that I 
tliank you evtidfeiely for it, and stilf so cordially wish you whatever 
you may wish for yourself, that Jtdiould delight in seeing you Arch¬ 
bishop of York ; for, as 3 ou are excellent fit distinciionSf yo\^ can as 
certainly discern the difference between an Archbishop and a Bishop as 
between a King and his Crown. I am, Sir, with due legafd and 
esteem, your must obedient humble ser\arjt^ IT. W. 

‘ P.S.—Your pert and ignorant cabal at York, picking up factious 
slander from party libels, stigmatized that excellent man [Sir Itobert 
Walpole] as the patron of cornqition, though all his views and 

all 
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all his notions tended to nothing but to preserve the present family 
on the throne and the nation in peace and affluence. Your own blind 
ambition of being the head of a party, which had no precise system in 
view, has made you embrace everj' partial^! sound which you took for 
popularity; and bedng enraged at every man who would not be dictated 
to by your crude visions, yqii have floundered into a thousand absurdi¬ 
ties ; and though you set out with pretending to reform Piirliamerit, in 
order to lowei the influence of the Crown, you have plunged into the 
most, preposterous support of prerogative because J^ord North, then 
the Crown minister, decl^ared against your innovations, and has since 
fallen into disgrace with the King. I am not so little rooted in my 
principles as to imitate or co-operate with^’ou.^ I am going out of 
the world, and am detenniricd to die as I liavc lived, conaisient. You 
arc not much younger than I am, and ouglit to Jiavo acted a more 
temperate and rational part; bjit that is no business of mine/ ^ 

Walpole, after all, did Mason the credit of believing that his con¬ 
version was honest:—^from a silly hope of seeing bis favourite 
scheme of parlianientarv rgforin prosper in Mr. Pitfs hands.’ 
{^Walimliana^ p. til.) Walpole hiinself, whose sagacity never 
failccl liim except when a side glance at bis sinecures distorted 
his vi^>ion, nc^er gave in to tlic delusion of parliamentary reform ; 
he all along feiresaw that so great and radical a change must inevi¬ 
tably alter the balance of the Constitution. Tlie French llevolution 
reclaimed Walpole altogetlu*!*. He then no doubt began to think 
more leniently of Alason’s apoMacy; —but it is not till after a lapse 
of twelve years, 1784-1796, that om» letter from each of the 
parties testifies that they had retuvn(‘d to some habits of inter¬ 
course—though not we presume of fri( iidshlp. 

yo ends this curious chapter in the history of Ji^iction ; and 
however disgusting and contemptible some parts of the conduct of 
])Otli Walpoh^ and Mason must appear, wc are disposed to forgive 
the JiiiscliJcf they did for tlic lesson that they afford. It is 
some satisfaction to think that they lioth saw with regret—and 
wc hope with repentance—the mischievous eflccts of those dis¬ 
organizing jjrinciples which they had so long and so strenuously 
endeavoured to jnopagatc. > 

Mr. Mitford has Uiuched slightly on the new hyjiothcsis that 
Walpole or ISluson may have had sojiie Wo 

will not now enter into that lallyriiitli furtlier than to venture a 
prophecy^bat if ever Junius is discovered, he also will be found 
to have died at least a penitent, and iierhajis a courtier. 


Art. 
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Aht. VI.—flPIFENOYS <^IA020<50TMENA' H KATA 
nAXilN AIPESEqN EAETKOS. E Codice Parisino 

nunc primum edidit Rmmaimd Miller. Oxonii. 1851. 

• « 

“l^ITHIN tlic last twolvemontli tJie country has received 
several very valuable presents from the Delegates of the 
Clarendon press. Wycliffe’s Bible, especially, has at length 
issued from that noble institutini}, complete, in a handsome form ; 
edited—wc cannot doubt, from th(» high "character of the gentle¬ 
men employed—with t|justworihy rare and accuracy ; and, con¬ 
sidering the size and splendour of the volumes, at moderate cost:— 
a work which, in its bearings on the history of our national reli¬ 
gion^ and of the hmglish hmgu?igC 4 will deserve, we trust will 
receive, a more ample notice in this jourtial. Nor is it without 
pride tliat we find one of our English Universities, so soon as the 
discovery of a work, or rather the largest and more important part 
of a work, hy «'i writer so celebrated and so inlluentJal as Origen, 
W'as announced, ready at once to undertake the publication, with 
no timid or jealous mistrust as to what theological opinions it 
might favour, or on what controversies it might throw unexpected 
light. Satisfied, on due inquiry, that he wIkj had dis(’o>ered, or 
at least utliliatf*d, the treatise was ]>erfectly ciiiiipetciit t(i edit It, 
the Delegates of the Clarendon lend their press, their ivsources, 
and the authority of their high name to a foreign scholar, and 
leave him at full liberty to conduct and accomplish his woik ac¬ 
cording to his own judgment. 

The editor, Kininauucl Miller, appears in tin' title-page without 
any further designation ov description. He is, ns we understand, 
by birth a Frenchman, and resident in Paris, of acknowhnJged 
eminence as a Grec'k sv:holar, and noted for rare sugat ity in ex¬ 
ploring the liiddcn treasures of ancient and neglected libmries. 
M. Millers reseaitrhes in the ^^scu^ial did not, we believe, first 
disinter, but tin? fear of his active rivalry force<l forward the some¬ 
what tardy and dilatory, publication, by those who were before in 
the field, of ccrtTilii remarkable fragments of Nicolaus of Damas¬ 


cus. These; (.agmenjts coi tain an account of the death of J idius 
Caesar, more nearly contempqjafy (Nicolaus lived in the <:oiirt of 
Augustus) than that of any otlier writer now extant. They do 
not indeeil add any new particulars to the history of that great 
event: but Mr. Merivale docs not seem to liave been fwnre that 
these extracts had been published, first, in Germany, and Jigain, 
within the last year, in a large and us(^ful volume, by the Didots 
—the second of the Fragments of the Greek Historians. ^X<i may 
possibly, therefore, render some service to more secluded I'^nglish 

scholars, 
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scholars, by directing their attention to tliose very valuable and 
comprehensive compilations, which contain a vast mass of pas¬ 
sages saved out of the wreck of the old Greek historians* 

The manuscript of Origen was aiAong those brought from 
Greece by a certain Minoides Mynas, a Greek employed by the 
French government, und^r the auspices of M. Villeniaiii, to make 
literary researches in the Levant, The ^lleclion of M 3 Mnas con¬ 
tained also tlie curious and clever fables of Ikibrias, already 
repeatedly edited in France andsin Germany, and in England by 
Mr. Comewall Lewis,* Tliis MS. is of the fourU'cntli century, 
written by a scril>e named Mi<‘liael, no «]^>iibt>a Grci'k monk. In 
tJio first official description of the collection it was merely de¬ 
scribed as ‘a MS. on cotton paper, conluining a rcfutatiim of 
heresies by an anonymous naithor.’ Tlie (|uick and experienced 
eye of M. Miller at ortce disceriKMl evidence that it could be no 
other than the long-lost work called the ‘ Phili>sophoumena Jof 
Origen,’ Of tliis treatise, known to ha\e comprised ten biM>k$, 
Oiily part of the first book had hitherto been supposed cxt;ant. The 
tliroc first are wanting in the Mynas codex, as likewise a small 
part of the fourth, and some leaves at the end. Not merely did 
the internal evidence suggest at once the author of the text, but it 
a])peared that tlie copyist ha<l been perfectly aware tliat the 
treatise w as Origen’s, ajid generally recognised as such when lie 
made his transcript. M hen, for example, towanis fho close of 
the last book, the author states his ow n opinion on the true doc¬ 
trines of ("hristianity, tlie scribe has wi itteii on the margin 0,piyiyris 
an<l flpiyivovs On such a suhiect, even il the ca.se seenned 

](jss clear, wc sliould be disposed to treat tlie opinion/it AI. Aliller 
with much deference and respex't. He scorns, from the execution 
of his present task, fully to tloserve his reputation as a sound 
and ju«licioii.s scholar: we may indeed i^joiee that Paris has one 
so well (jjualifiod to take tlie place of J^r^lronne. 

Accepting then for tlie present his r onclurion that the work is 
Origen’s, we proceed to give some brief ac‘Count of its contents : 
selecting those points on wliicli the matter is either curious or new, 
oj throws unexpected light on ctinlroverted subjects—such passages 

nun-e csprciallv un may be to tht‘,f2:eiiora'? rorulor ae^woll 

as lo the habitual student of (Jh';istian antiquities. This is no 
ca.sy tas)v, for the MS. seems to liave been very carelessly ' 
written.' The e<litor lias cxirrected many of the most manifest 
errors. "'His coujectnral emendations, where the I]||lundcrs and 
eormptions are less obvioujS, seem in general acute and felicitous. 
The former amendments are very jiroperly admitted into the text, 
the latter subjoined in, the notes and submitted to tlie judgment 
of the reader. Tlic Greek, ns that of Origen usually is, is easy 
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and perspicuous, where the subject-matter is dear and distinct; 
but ircatin*?, as it often does, on very abstruse questions of pliilo- 
sopliy nnfl religion, and even on things in common life familiar to 
the author** contemporaries, biit altogether obsolete and unknown 
in our day, it is in many places not only difficult to comprehend, 
hut still more difficult to«render intft English. Perhaps we 
might more prudently have awaited the Essay which the editor 
has promiso<l to publish in Eronch, on tlie contents, scope,' and 
value of the work; but we have «hoen so much struck with some 
passages illustrative and characteristic of a period on which 
Pagan and Christian l4storiims are all hut totally silent—the 
latter part of the second and the commencement of the third 
century (from Commodus to Gallicnus)—^with the whimsical 
medley- of information not only on philosophy but also on the 
manners of the times—with «>ne or two freigincnts of poetry of a 
high order—with details on ancient conjuring, and on the Messrs, 
iiobins and Phillips of Home and the provinces—with new names 
of liCTesiarchsand sectarians, and more full accounts of the opinions 
of others already known by name; above all w’e have been so 
startled by some ^ ery singular details on the state of the Church 
and the lives of one or two popes of that period, that wc fc‘el 
ourseh es irresistihly tempted to antieijiatc, by a few brief notices, 
the more elaborate dissertations of M. Miller. 

The work announces itself as n llofutation of All Heresies. Tlie 
theory of Origen is that all the heresies which are broadly described 
as those of the Gnostics, and even those concerning the nature of 
the Godlicad, which, commencing from Noetus, through Sabcllius, 
aftcrwanls gJive rise to tlie great Trinitarian contro\ ersy, sprung 
directly from the Greek pliilosophy. f)rlgen manifestly does not 
exclude Oriental influences ; but his view seems to be that these 
Oric^ntal influences chieliy worked through the jdiilosophy of the 
Greeks. 7’lie first and most famous of the Greek sages had 
drawn largely from*Egypl. perlrips Chaldea, and were not indeed 
altogether uiiacquainte(l with India. This was a theory likely to 
be embraced by one whos<' chief education lia<l been in Alexandria, 
and who, as it sliobld seem, addressed his treatise almost exclusively 
to Greek or Hainan ( ’Jiristjfui's. The three first books of the Kefu- 
tation, still lost, exc*e])t the portion of the first which M. Miller 
has reprinted from the text of De la Rue, Jire most fcj’tunatoly 
those whicli we can best span.*. They contained a summary of 
the doctrinps of the different schools of Greek philosophy, of 
which we have elsewhere copious and trustworthy accounts. 
Taken as a whole, the remaining seven books, which, more or less 
complete, fill this lolume, are to us the i^ost living and remark¬ 
able revelation of the strange anarchy and confusion of opinions 

that 
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that prevailed among the more learned and cultivated classes, 
through fill wliich genuine Christianity was slowly working its 
way. 

There was, we are persuaded, a Istroi^ under-cuiTen|—perhaps 
an upjw-cuiTcnt also—of sound religion, inor^ deep, pure, and 
strong. Many humble and simple«minds received at onee, in 
quiet and ardent and less inquiring Jiiitli, tlie truths of the 
gogp«»I, Tlii‘rc wero those, in iu> inoonsiderahlo numbers, who 
believed from the heart—wlio^acrrepted tlie glad tidings—the 
consolations of the gdfepcl—because they were glad and conso¬ 
latory—who bowed Indore the iiTesistible, evidence of Chris- 
tianity presented in the purity of its precepts, in its promise of 
pardon, peace, everlasting life. There were some of a higher 
intcllectufil being, who rose* at once to the unincumbered ma¬ 
jesty of its great truths, and who, with instinctive good "sense, 
stood aloof from the subtile and presumptuous questions which 
('hrjstianity did not profess to solve, or on which it avowedly 
maintained a wise and lofty reserve; questions, in regard to whuli 
the most enlightened of mankind, luiving gone sounding on into 
depths which become more ami more uiifatlioinable, returns to the 
shore, falls on his knees, and worships God in the illimitable 
harmony of his universe—in the wonderful world within him¬ 
self—with calm hopelessness of comprehending further—liopc- 
lessness which has nothing of the gloom, terror, or agony of 
despirir. 

lint the vast mass of the upper classes had received tlicir whole 
cduc'ation in the scliools of rhotorh' and philosophy—the univer¬ 
sities an<l colleges of those <lay«. And many of these, not only 
with that specious anddisdainfuniospitalitj' with whfeh Rome had 
admitted all foreign gods into her Pantheon; not luerrly witli 
that cosmopolitan indifference with which all religions and all 
superstitions wore allowed to coexist <luring the great era of peace 
—the reigns of Hadrian and the^ekl(*r Antoijines ;—hut with an 
honest mid eager thirst after truth, weso content to give (Jhristiun¬ 
ity a fair hearing, and partially at leas to admit its purity and 
sublimity. What they could not and would not comprehend was ^ 
its protean sum to solo and oxoluslve tnitli. It rrwght c'liter into 
their wide eclecticism, might lfari|Lonise itself, as best it could, 
with Pyjljfigoras, or Plato; above all, it might not presume to set • 
itself above those cpsmogonical or theurgic questions on which 
those who were called the physical jdiilosojihers, or the astrologi’rs, 
or the mathematicians, the whole host indeed of thi leaders in 
the schools, professed to instruct mankind. Such was to a great 
extent the state of educated society throughout the world. Ot 
the •heathen part of fliis condition of things we have strange 

glimpses 
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glimpses in the writings of Lucian and Apuleius. And all that 
we know of die Christian Gnostics, from Cerinthus to Montanus 
and Mniies, shows the same wild confusion, if not within the pale, 
under the 4<^nomination, casing tlie language and resting for the 
most part on the ^rWired books, of Christianity. This is a kind of 
liorder land, wliere Christianity, heathcnisfi], philosophy. Orien¬ 
talism, met, minglcfl, and fermented in incessant tunnoil and strife?. 
Christianity had now assisted to a sj^’oat ratent in this total dis¬ 
organization of ancient creeds j^jid r>piniuns, but it had by no 
means compelled all whicli it had cast lobse, into the fold of its 
own organization. rWithin its own sanctuary—within its own 
baptized communities—it was the truth, the way, the life. But 
vntluyut it was one of many religions, of which each might take 
what he would, and mould it, whctjier in seeming concord or 
glaring incongruity, wdth tenets and opinions swept together from 
all quai’ters and out of Jill systems. The chcimbcv of Alexander 
Se^'criis, where Abraham and Orjiheus, and Christ, and Ayjol- 
lonius of Tvana, met together in seeming amity and shared the 
impartiid veneration of the amiable emperor, w^as the type and 
symbol of the belief through a large part of the Rouirm world. 

That whicli was the peeuliav excellenec? and strength of Chris¬ 
tianity was at the same time its weakness—its absolutely and 
exclusively moral and religious spirit: its reserve, its modesty so 
to speak, which shrunk from, which refused to answer, iiiueli on 
which the Oriental religions and the philoso])hy of the (Jrcoks 
dwelt as an essential, as an attainable jiart of human knowledge*, 
and of perfect religion. A religion which made no physic*al or 
metaphysical revelations—must not presume to displace a religion 
or a philosophy which professed to interpret all such problc?ms. 
The plain sublime truth of the one Great Creator, the Father and 
Ruler of the worhls, as taught in the Churches, was a meagre 
and unsatisfactory doctrine to those who had been disrassing in 
the schools what G^id was—or more of the elements—or all 
the elements f‘ombincd—whether fire or water—whether coexistent 
with or anterior to the qriginal 7nfUte7\ The Omnific Word, by 
which, according St. John, the h’athcr made the worlds, seemed 
at nnr^ tn aeeoBfl wltli^ hut could not be allowed to supersede the 
countless theories about the D^m'iurge ; whether he were one of 
' the long <*hatn of aH)ns emanating from the Sole Supreme, the 
Primal, the Dark, the Ineffable, or a hostile and, as commingled 
Avith matter, a malignant Being. The connexion and •-mutual 
relation of the visible and invisible world, of the stairy heaA'ens 
and the earth; the mystic powers ol numbers; the prophetic 
functions of words and letters; allegorical interpretations of the 
Greek mythology—all was to be blended and fused into Chris¬ 
tianity. 
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tlanity. Discomfitod pbilosopliv arfcl discomfited superstition 
would come to terms; and provided that Christianity would 
amic'uhly coalesce, and allow full scope for the wildest spec*ula^ 
tion, they would admit at least much ojJ the language of the new 
religion. They would receive the sacred books with this pri¬ 
vilege of unlicensed int^rpretati<iiithough some of them are 
accused of thmwing off all the severe ^constraint of Christian 

iiLornls—while souic nu doubt, though on dlfTcrcnt principles-^ 
principles which afterwards worked too deeply into monastic 
(/hris»tianity—vied >vitli and transcended the followers of the 
simple Oospel in their austere asceticism. ^ 

Willi this view, which deserves jierhai!j)s to be wrought out at 
greater length than our spiuie will permit on the present occasion, 
<*oincidcs the fact broadly staged by (libbcin, that Gnostic Chris- 
tiaiiity spread chiefly ajntmg the higher and more opulent classes. 
Initiation, it should appear, into the Basilidian mysteries, as into 
the El(?usiniaii and Isiac, was a costly proceeding.* 

The author of the work liow before us, at the imperfect open¬ 
ing of his fourth book, appears in conflict with a certahi school, 
who Iwul mingled up the Chaldean astrology with Cliristiariily. 
On astrology itseli he makes an onslaught with vigour and suc- 
c'ess. The impossibility of calculating horoscopes is shrew dly and 
effecllvely demonstrated, but with a particularity of detail bome- 
wliat curious to those who recollect the personal history of Origen. 

1 low is it, be asks in one sentence, tliat since the nativities of so 
many must have exactly coincided with that of Alexander tJie 
Great, none otlu*!* was so fortunate as ^Ylexander ? He soon, how- 
c\(*r, gets beyond his de])th ; confounds astronomy with astrology; 
and fift’ers a memorable examplct>f the great truth, {Applicable in 
every age of Christianity, that, if jihilosophy should respect the pro¬ 
vince of religion, religion should no less respect that of philosophy. 

It is not more unwise to demand scientific demonstration on articles 
of faith, than to decide scientific questions ou^of the Bible. He 
taunts no less distinguished men than Arcliimcdcs, Hipparchus, 
and Apollonius, with discrepancies in their res])ectivp calcu¬ 
lations on tlie distancc:s of the planets—and# then winds up 
with this impotent sneer against, perhaps, tlje highest name in 
Grecian science, that of Ptolemy, ^ Who #ill not be amassed at 
the thought and toil spent on these calculations ? This Ptolemy, « 
who has lo carefully studied these things, is not altogether an use¬ 
less persem. I am only grieved by this, that, being of motlern 
times, he could be of no sciwice to the sons of the Giants, wiio, 
knowing nothing of these lAc^urentents/ thought that the heights 

* Compare Mauley Primordia Ecclesiffi Africanee, p, 22, note. 

of 
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of heaven were near us, find endeavoured to build their tower 
to reach tln?in. If he had been there to instruct them, they 
would not thus have laboured in vain. O idle toil of knowledge, 
that puffs up the soul.\« O faithless faith, which is no faith! 
that Ptolemy shoijld be thought the wisest of men by those who 
cultivate this kind of'wisdom!* xaJ 

(pvtsidatCJs xal vlaTscuf, cuttIo-tou, Uvat ^dvrcjv Oro^e^aTof oro^w 

VO/JI.I^<99T*£Kf 'roTf- T’KV O/JLOIMV (l"*. 50^. 

Origen no doubt, when be; hat^ written this last sentence, felt as 
much complacency, as confident an assuiVince of superiority, as 
the Inquisitor whciy he refuted Galileo by the authority of the 
Church and by ibe dungeon—as the Dean of York when he has 
finished a pamphlet to demolish Sedg(‘wiek or Lycll. 

Origen is more fortunate in dealing with those who, after the 
fashion ol Pythagoras, formed a philosophy out of numbers and 
the letters of words ; who set up for prophets on the reputation of 
one lucky hit out of many, but were utterly and shmnclessly 
regardless of tlicir perpetual failures. Our friends addicted to 
phrenology, mcsmerisin, clairvoyance, clectrobiology, who chth 
together the stories of tlicir scanty suf'c:csscs with such zealous 
activity, must permit us to subinit this pretUction of their pro¬ 
ceedings inth(; originalGreck :—“'fly o(A,oiovf Koyous tpxyt<r(ifjLsvoi 
river aT 07 r?s.ava/a’iv iSio/rar, 7r^(r/vctfffriKov^ Bxvroi/s (paffxovrer, 
ore Sia rov TroWei iJLxyrBuscGai ev ^wiruyp^'ivovrer, xal tVi /xev too 
^roX^oTy irroTsuyfJixtTi iJ-rt aiSoi/^svoi, sttI 5e evi Eyxo/xTra^ovTtr. - 

We must say of all wliimsical nonsense the ancient science of 
miinbers is the most whimsical—if indeed it was ever adduced 
with gravity. As explained and ajjplied by Origen, it has much 
more to do wiih the interpretiit'loii of Homer than of the Bible. 
Certain powers are assigned to certain letters; and Patroclus 
killed Sarpedon, not bocaiise he was a hotter warrior, and wore 
the armour of Achilles, hut because the letters of liis name made 
more monads. On fho same principle I\>lydeuces floored Amycus 
in the boxing-match. The affair ol Paris and Mcnelaus seems to 
have been doubtful, h'>^^iopos miglit even have won the >ictory 
as be won flelen \ but Ila^is-, having fewer letters in his name to 
multiply, could only escape tlirough tho aid of Venue. Wo liave 
then a long list of thc'^oodily and tnenttil qualities which belonged 
to men born undei- <liffcrent constellations. We are not learned 
enough in that horoscopic science which Lord Broughaiii and the 
Society for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge Jiave^ but so 
recently routed out of <mr <xjmmon alinanui'k, to know whether its 
hierophants boasted of propHfetic suctlcssion from the old Roman 
times. We gi^c as the briefest the type of those bom under 
Pisces;—‘ They are of a moderate staturefzAe Jish ; sharp forcliflad, 

thick 
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thick hair; often become grey very carl}, By nature magnani¬ 
mous, simple, passionate, frugal; great talkers; in early youth 
given to sleep; detcrniined to do everything for themselves; held 
in honour; bold, jealous, iiccusers of •others, versatile, worthy 
of love, daiicerSy sor> iccable friends/ • • 

The subsequent part of this book,•if fully and accurately tnms- 
lated—(no easy task! for the text is inirtilatcd and coiTupt—the 
subject matter intricate and abstruse)—would be infinitely more 
c’urjous and diverting. It desciibcs many of the conjuring tricks, 
which the Gnostic heretics, as we presume wc are to understand 
from Origen, did not scruple to borrow/rora*the heathen adepts. 
We ha^e detailed accounts of the manner in which boys w^erc 
made to see frightful visions—(w’e must not forget our £gyptism 
lads in modem days, and stoAes nearer home)—to repeat words as 
from tlie gods, conve}"^d to their ears by artificial pipes; receipts 
for \arious kinds of invisible ink—wliicli became visible when 
necessary for the trick; wc jearn how to mcakg lambs seem to rut 
off tlieir own heads; how to make thunder; how men* w’orc to 
thrust their hands into boiling pitcli, and walk over hot coals ; 
how to make the gods appear to their wondering votaries; 
TF^^sculapius—(the poetical invocation of this god is, we believe, 
quite; new)—‘in a flame of fire; Artemis, the luintrcss, with her 
bounds, &<-. i5cc. i&c. Wc select (requesting from our friends of 
more rigid scliolarsliip some indulgence, as it is our design to make 
onr version as intelligible .as wc may to tin; common rccader) first, the 
act of divination by a disli——afterwards a few other 
kindred conjursitions. ‘ Having prej)ared a roojii, closely shut up, 
and jjainted the roof deep blue^ (x.vxv^ tov opo(pov %ql(yatvrss\ a 
certain number of vessels of deep blue colour are introduced and 
ananged around it, and in the middle is placed a stone dish, 
full of water, whicli by the reflection of the blue looks like the sky. 
The floor has a hidden tr.ap; and the bottom of the dish being of 
glass, the .accomplices in a sccrcf chainlier bfflow show whatever 
forms the magician announces that the gods and goddesses are 
ab(jut to assume. C^n these the poor gull gaze^ .and in his awe 
and amazement believes whatever the magician chooses to tell 
him.’ The author proceeds with his receipt to Viake a deity 
appeal in a flame of fire, ‘ifirst, the magician draws on the 
wall wiiajever form is required, and then secretly smears it with 
an ointment composed of Laconicum and Z<acynthian Asphaltus. 
Then, as* if to liglitc»n the cliamber, a torch is whirled at^ut till 
brought in contact with the .wall; when the ointment catches fire, 
and burns briskly, and so the God appears in a blaze.’ A more 
imposing trick was to jaiakc Hecate fly all on fire through the 
heavens. ‘ First, having concealed an accomplice in a certain 
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placcy the majyielan leads out his dupcs^ promising to show them 
the goddess riding in flames through the air. He has made sure 
that it is a night without a moon; and enjoins them to take great 
care of their eyes directij the light appears in the heavens. They 
are to cover their faces, and to fall flat upon the ground, till he 
calls to them/ He then utters this gland Jnvocation, which we 
request our fair readers, who liave not aspired to Icam, and our 
country readers who have forgotten their Greeks to have ‘intoned’ 
to them in all its sonorous and almost untnmslateablo awfulness. 

Neprffi/ij, ovpavLri 

VAvi)Ziii)<t rpioStrt, vv^rtfiot^oirr) : 

^wr«c, rvKTOc rf uai iraipri, 

Xaipovtra (FKv\a.K<ai^ vXoKrj re Kal ai/Jiari <poLv^}y 
reKVtrt trrEtj^ovffa K€ir j)p£a redyrjotratyy 
‘"At^aToc tfjnCfwvtraf Oyi^Tolari <f)tpovimz 

Topyuj, vai Mopju^ Ktu Mi/ri; Kal IloXv/uop^e^ 

EXt^oic luuyrj^vc tfp* ///icrtppfft OitfjXaiv — 

\Vc venture the following rude version:— 

Triple GimIiIcss, Ilorabo come ! 

Of earth and Jit'a^en and nether gloom ; 
liy the wajside thine the seat, 

And whoruHtuj’or tlir<»c> higrhway.^ moot; 

Hearer thou of Ihusliing light! 

Walking ill the depths of night, 

IJater of tlic miu’s glad power, 

Comrade of the dcirksotno hour ; 

Kojoiciiig in tJie savage howl 
And tljo blood <x^ bandogs foul ; 

I'hou above the dead that walkest. 

O’er the dismal barrows stalkest, 

For the blood-libation red 
Athirst, sad mortals’ direst dread— 

Gorgo, jVlorrno, an<l the Moon ! 

Come ! propitious come, and soon I 
Thoiisaiuhforiiied, arise, arise, 

And share our .solemn sacrifice! 

As he utters these vordb, fire ■;s Sf3cjri whirling through the air ; 
the spet tators, shuddering at the sfiaiigc siglit, cover up their 
eyes, and throw tliemselves down on the ground in silence. But 
the tflling port of the trick is to come. ‘The ac’complicc, hiddon, 
as befoi’e •said, hjis a hawk or a vulture covered with tow;—when 
he hears the incantation rejul, he .sets it on fire, and lets it fly. 
The bird frightened by the fire soars up and flutters with the 
utmost rapidity : the foolish people, thivking that they have seen 
a god, run away and hide themselves in terror. The bird, blazing 

all 
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all the while, goes wheeling about horc and there, and sometimes 
sets fire to houses or farm buildings. Such is tlie divination 
<if these magicians,’ 

The iiivoeations to /Ksculapius and %o Hecate, the latter of 
wliieh we have extracted, arc by no means th^ only fragments, 
certainly not the finest, oT Giwk pdiptry scattered through this 
volume. The author, in his view of the Original Gnostics, con¬ 
trasts tlic uriglii and nature of man artijitllng tlio .sec t ol the 

Naass(‘nes (from Nahasli the jJferpcnt, obviously the mystical 
Ophitc.s of later writer^ with the notions of the Greek poets. 
The Gnostic or Ophite Adam was clcjwly tfto Adairi Ca'drnoii 
of the (^abbalists. For the Greek legend of the birtli of man he 
qiiote.s the following noble passage of Pindar. Wc* accept, of 
c'oursc, the restoration adopted in his iiote by M. Miller, as the 
result of the conjeelurc# of * the learne<l ’— 

* 

• 

ir^)w 7 « ytu avBf>M7rov ror kvfyKrt^itrii haXuv 

HfiEpov fcal ()njtj}t\ovc idiXonTU y(yt~ 

-(rOat yereiuj. XfiXeirot* c eariv EvpElr — 

(Arrtarpor^iy.) 

fiTf liouoroXiTiy *AXuXKOfA.tvi-ufj Xifivu^ v7re^ 

TTfiwrot arOpwTtjy uyiff)(€r, 

tiTE kui Kfwpt/rtc lof4ioi tcai'y Ottor yiuov, 

y <l>f}oyivt Ko^fli//3«rr£t', 

ovc rort TTpiorov^ V()£ c£i'Cpnil>vFic fif/^iX'ifrravoyrtuj AXwe • 

Ht ttpu ku) TrpotFcXu ycuoy ITtXarjyQ A|}kCitea, 

)| mJjrup^ 'EXei/fftc Atrtt»V»'f * 

ij KnXXiTraica Aafivo^s <tftpyroty erfuiuoffs KtipEipoy opyioty : 

E^iTt llaWarn 4>\eyp«7e»' ^AXicvoyf/y ^ 

-npsffftoTdToy Oparrvyvi(oy TtyayrMr- 

( KttojSoj:.) 

TrptoToynyoy AifivE^ 0 avr 'Wtpl^ctvTn KparEfwy 
tjuteriy ahxf.ni(Hoy Trehuoy uyaovi*ra yXvkei-^ 

-«{; a7r«,o£a<rf^«t /JaXurov Ator. Aiyt 
‘Trrfp Se k'di rvy NilXa#;, eXvr ETriXirrai- 
-y/oy vyp^ trapKovfJiEyay 
<7to»^'«ra l,u)yT* tirotooi. 


Strophe. 

-first bare the Earth 

Man hemiajejstie birth, 

Rejoicing that to lier was given the grace 
be the im)tlier of that gentle race, 

Beloved of heaven ! But hard it is to know— 

Antistuophr. 
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Awtistrophe, 

Whether wilhitt the deep Bceotian glon, 

On clear Cephisus’ strand, 

Bose AlalcCineneiLs, the first of men; 

©r the Couretae upon Ida’s side. 

That race divine; or yet nwre old, 

The Co’ybaiites in the Phrygian land, 

Did first the Sun behold 
Spring up like trees iii^beauty and in pride. 

Did first Arcadia her Pelasgu j bear, 

Pelasgiis, elder than the moon ? 

Or hoar EKnisis bear her mystic son, 

Diaulus, in the Parian haunts tu dwell ? 

Or Lemnos that bright boy so fair, 

‘ Cabeinis, him the ^ire 

Of the dark orgies, wliicJi no tongue may tell ? 

Or earlier bare Pallene rude 
Alcyoncus, nursed in Plilegrscaii fire. 

The eldest of the huge-limbed giant brood ? 

Epode. 

Nor less doth Libya boast, tliat fir^t of all 

Prom her jiarclied plains did strong larbas rise, 

From his own tree the acorn fruits that fall 
Unto great Jove to bring, sweet sacrifice ! 

Nilus ill Egypt still, as in old time, 

LI ndcr her genial intliience, moist and warm, 

To embodied life her rich prolific slime 
Kindles, and quickens into human fonii. 

To that* distinguished scholar, M. Sehneidcwiii, we owe the 
aiTjuigeuK'iit, and also the few conjectural amendments in the fol¬ 
lowing splendid fragments of a liymii concerning that mystic per¬ 
sonage whom Catull uai* has sung in what (whether it be or be not a 
translation more or less free t)f some fJreek Dithyiambic-) is cer¬ 
tainly the noI)lesb>lyric poem in the Latin language :—Super alta 
vectus Atys celeri rate maria. 

Eire KpeVow yfvoct t'trc Atoc; pakctpocy 
f trt Pfttc peyaXfic, 

* »'Ttrijx^r eckov/r/ta ’Ptac, 

^Arn, tri kaXovffipey ^AfTfrvpioi 
T(jnr6drjroy ^'ASo/yiy, 
oaioy <)’ Atyiurroc etravparioy 
p/fyrjs KepaC) "EWrjytc ^ 

Acap ac^atTpiorf 
Maioi^toi Kopyj^avra kaI oi 
aXAore piy OaTrirav, Trorc S* a! vAaiK, 
didyviiroy aKapTroyy *' 
jj ffrAxvy aptjdeyrdf ** 
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rj OK vo\vKap7roc triKrev * 

auvydaXoc uydna avptKrdy, 

* * * ^ 

Tlie second canticle runs tlius: — * 

*'Arr(K KXyffta tov Peijjc 
oh KtaPwyw^ trvfJi 
oho" rthkiHif iSaiWK 
KovpiiTwr fivKTmiTfi : 
aAX’ fic tPoi/iilay 
fiovtrav t^ppiyyuiv^ Evoi, 
evapf Sr IlaV, <i#c 
Sc TToipi^v XivkSi' atrrpbn\ • 

A few lines of these stanzas we have ventured to fdl out, on 
our own conjectures as to their mythical purport. 

Son of Satufti! Son of Jove ! 

Or born of mighty Bhea's love. 

Holy name, that ^oullds so dear 
that ancient Rlu'a’s ear! 

Thee the old Assyrians all 
The thrico-vvept Adonis call. 

To thee for name lialli Egypt given 
The holy horned IMoon of heaven. 

Thfm the Serpent-gorl of Greece— 

The all-reverenced Adam thou of Samothracc. 

Thee the Lydians, Phiygian^, time 
Invoke, the Corybaiitic Deity • 

Thee J^appas now, and now ihe ]IeafI ; 

Now lifting up re-bom the godlike head ; 

Tlnfniitfid now on barren <lehert brown, 

Now the ricli golden harvest mowing down ; 

Or whom the blossoming almonil-trcje 

Brought forth on the free hills tla* piper blithe to be. 

^ * 

Atys, old lllioa’s son, I sing, 

Not with the wild bells’ clashing ring* 

Nor Ida’s tife, in whose shrill noise 
The old Coureta' still rejoice; • 

But with the mingling desednt meet 
Of Plia^bue’ iiurp, r-o eoffc, ew'oot^ 

Evan ! JCvan J Pan I call! 

Evan ! the wild Bacchanal! 

^ Or that bright Sliepherd that on high 
Folds the white stars up in the silent sky. 

\Vc were somewhat disappointed, as Orlgen accuses Marcion 
of having derived his whole system from Empedocles, that wcj 
have not found more ciLtracts from his great philosophic poem. 
Thcfe are but few lines, and those not of much worth, which were 

not 
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not already well known, laid to be read In the eollcctions of 
yturz, or of Karsten. 

Tlie extent nnd value of the aceesslon to our knowledge on the 
rurious if somewhat nnjjrofitJible history of Gnosticism, and its 
endlessly branehiug sects, from this treatise, can only be ascer¬ 
tained from a close amt laborious comparison of its statements 
witli those of Irenapus (vdiose w'ork, it should be observed, Origeii 

lifiii reml), of T^piphanius, of Theodoret, and with all tlu* imdtlfari- 
ous notices scattered over tlie writings of tlie earlier Fathers. This 
Inquiry lh*s across the threshold of Christian history; the stu¬ 
dent must thread his intn(‘atc and perplrxc<l way through it, or 
lie w'ill he utterly unable to trace with any satisfac-tory result the 
progi'ess and <levelo])m(mt of more genuine Christianity. Within 
its tiark borders must be sought many of the most iiifluenlial 
]irineiple> which have since operated in the realms «»f religion. 
Out of (iriostlcism sprung more or less remotely all the later 
h(n*esies. hH^en wit!)in what lias called itself the C/iurr/iy Iio'w 
much, having no connexion with tlie primitive element ol the 
Goajiel, is of Gnostic parentage ! 

It appears to us, on a liasty ami of necessity somewhat cursory 
A jew, that then'are some reinaikahle dlserepamm's In the state¬ 
ments <if this tn'alise. We find in it, however, passages of no 
<lispiital)]e inqiortance—wliich may throw light on thc‘ olisrurest 
pnihlems of finostieism Names hitherto eitlii'r absolutely nn- 
known, Ol lurking in semie obscure comer of Patristic tlieology, 
lien* assume proinineii<’<' ami authority. 

We shall confine ourselvc's to some observations on him, whom 
almo^t all antiepiity has iceiogiiised as the Father of (^livistijui 
Jieresy, the* llero, as Beausobrc'Mias calk'd him, of the Romance 
of ll(*irsy, Simon Magus. Perhaps the luirrow view which 
Is the thesis of Origeu’s work, that all the^se hen'sh's we're but 
transmutations of tliej CJnvk .svstc'ins of philosopby, is most e)bje*e*- 
tieaiable* as re*gards,the Sconarit^fi Magus; aitheiugh thcje appe'ars 
to have bi*<‘n nie>n» eif a Gre#*k,—miy, stiaiigems it may sound, of an 
Idomen'ie* eleinemt, in ions than has bee*ii erenier.dlv suppose^l. 

At the outse't <»f* the refiitatiein of Simon we lind a name m*w 
lift, lint wlitcitofteeiiift tei lia\e‘ been of fttimei importance, at h'ast to 
liave given rise to a ineist exlravkgant It'gend. As Simon Magus 
ave*rreel iiimself in some sense to be fiod, so did Apsedhus eif 
Libya. The foeilish Libyans saerifu*ed to Apsothus, jllersuaded, 
as they tlioiight, by a voice fiom Heaven. Tlie tricb was in¬ 
credibly gross. Apsothus shut up togetlicr a great numlx'r of the 
parrots which abound in that country. Hcj taught them all to 
say ‘Apsothus is a fiod.' He then turned them loose, andevery- 
wlxcrc throughout the <Ustrict, nay far beyond its bounds,^ tlie 

report 
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report sprea(] and was credited that ^ voices from Heaven had 
announced AjYsetlius to be a God, A shrewd Greek, however, 
detcctwl and ere lonpf counterworked the plot; he caught some of 
the parrots, and taught them a new ‘ ul^erance’—\iz. ‘ Apsethus 
sliut us up, and forced us to say Apsptlius is a God/ The 
Libyans, bearing this ‘•i)alinodia ’ tof the parrots, seized and 
burned Apsethus. • 

The grnvitv^^witK whieli rrlutos this absurd story, and 

turns it against Simon, wo niu^t acknowledge casts some sus¬ 
picion ojj his relation (if Simon’s own ac*ts and doctrines. This 
l(‘gend of Simon (for legend wo must ^iresyme to call it) was 
liitherto c hiefly knoAvn from Irenanis and from tliose remarkable 
religious flections which pass under the name of Chmentina —the 
llecognitions and Hoiiiilic's M' (dement, Orig<*n scciris tojtlecide 
one point, which has iso dividc'd the leanied, that Wedch in his 
History of Heretics (Ketzer-Gc'sehiehte), the fairc'st and fnl!c*st 
book on this subject, declines to gi\e any opinion upon it—namely 
whether there were any ^writings which in siil)Si‘quent times 
passefl c‘urreiit under tin* name of Simon. Origen ((uotes more 
thaji oiK'o an ^ Amoipacrif,’ bearing Simon’s name, and which 
must have been commonly aec«*pted so late as Origerds day as 
tlje accTcdited exposition of Simon’s opinions. Of this legend 
there are two distinct parts, resting on different authority: 1st, 
the jonvnev of Simon to Koine, and his deification by th(‘ Kmperor 
Claudius: 2nd, his coidlirt with St. IVter at Home, his attempt 
to lly up into tlie air, and Jjis fall, lo which he broke his neck 
and ilied. Tlie first ])art of tlie h'ii^-ud, it is wc;ll known, rc‘sts 
on a passage in Justin Martyr’s ajuilogy, who a||ipeals to an 
jns<Tij)tion, Simont Deo Sancto, This strange story passed 
current In the older uncritical period ; it was received by Homan 
Catholic writers (ff no less name thnfri Tillemont, Massuet, 
Fogghii; by Protestants as learned iis Bev4‘i'idge, Hammond, 
(^ave, and S]>cncer. Even Ar^^on I’agi a»(l Fh'ury did not 
vein lire to av^ow tlieir mnnlfest disbelief. It was r<jerted as 
a fable by later anti more s'were inf|ninTs — especially after 
t!i(‘ discovery of a stone with tht' inscripthm to a Sabine 

l^city (^iSimoni Hco Snn<*o^-by VVK’srtis, Afailid, 4>f 

the Hf’Juan (’hnrch; by Grabe, tlie Basnages, Le Clere, Bnd- 
cleus, JVJoshcim, Sober students will now hardly do more than* 
inquire fnto the origin of the myth. To this first story wc 
<*an disc*^>vc»r no allusLon in the present work. The second 
part of the legend, the conlliet with St. Peter at Rome, and its 
disastrous end in the death of Simon, is not found c^arlier titan in 
writers of the fourth <’entury. Koinan Catliolic writei's Inn e been 
of epurse less willing to abandon this tale—although, as respects 

cxteinal 
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external authority, it is ev<tn worse supported than the former. 
Those who have doubted, liavc disguised their doubts in prudent 
hesitati«in,— c. Valesius, Calmet, Cotelerius. liy most Pro- 
testant writers it has beery thrown aside as unworthy of any re¬ 
mark ;—while by Jttig, Beausobre, and Mosheim, it is supposed 
to have grown out of a *story in Jlion Cassius and in Suetonius 
about a flying conjuror aji Rome in the days of Nero. In this work 
wo find a diiFeront version of tho logotid, and one, as far as our 
recollection extends, altogether new. Origen re&tes, that St. 
Peter and Simon Magus cnc-ountered at Rome ; Simon deceived 
many persons by his magic arts, and was resisted by St. Peter ; 
but of his attempted flying into the air there is not one w'orrl. 
* At length Simon went to * * [unfortunately tlie word is ille¬ 
gible], sate under a phme-tree, and liiegan to teach. Being hard 
pressed hj bis adversaries, be oflered to.be buiied alive, de¬ 
claring that he would rise again on the thinl day. 1 fe ordered 
his distiiples to dig a grave, and to bury him. They did as 
they were ordered; but there Simon 'has remained till this day 
(h Se a7rifjt.ciMEv sa/y v'Ov), for lie was not Christ.' 

We shall not bew'ilder ourselves and our readers with an attempt 
(desperate in such space as wc can afford) to reduce the strange and 
discordant doctrines, exhibited as those of Simon Magus, to order 
and harmony. Wc will only gather into one brief statement tlie 
sources which Origen iiidicah^s, or from whi<di appear more or 
less distinctly to liave sprung, this wild though not absolutely 
incoherent, certainly not unimaginative system. The Samaritan 
Magus draws indifferently from Herac'litus the Dark, jierhaps 
from Anaxagoras, from the Oriental or Cabbalisti<; /l']ons, from 
Homer, from* the books of Mouses — allegorically interpreted— 
and even from the Gospels. Simon knew nothing of the theory 
almost universal among t the later Gnostics, and by many writers 
supposed to have originated with him, the theory so irrecon- 
cileably hostile to tl^e Jews, whj^li lield the Jewish theocracy to 
be the manifestation, the jAlosaie Law the code, of the malignant 
Demiurge. On the contrary, Simon’s first axiom was d('ri%ed 
from the book oil Deuteronogiy—‘ G(k 1 is a burning and con- 

Buming firo,’ .Fire with him was the primal, 2 >arcntai deity— 
according to. his description, inflnite power, SiJvit/utiy, 

•Tins fundamental principle he wrapped u]> in antitheses boiTow'od 
from Heraclitus and Empedocles. Prom this deity emabated, or 
manifested themselves, his six TRons, male and fc;male, and tliesc, 
with the original, the Spirit of God, which moved upon the waters, 
made up the mystic seven. The Mosaic creation, Eden, Paradise, 
the four rivers, arc all wrought into a c'onfused and, as it appears 
here, unintelligible allegory, into which,'strangely enough, pre 

interwoven 
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interwoven the lost sheep of tlie flospc^s and the axe at the root of 
the tree. But Simon w'as not content with allegorising the books 
of Moses; he allegorised the poets, the Trojan war, the wooden 
horse ; the Helen of Troy was in ‘som^ way the t^^pe, if not the 
previous incarnation of lus mistress Hejena. .His mistress was 
not only this, but also theiost sheep which he, the Supreme Power 
(^vvafjLit j5weg WflivTtov) had redeemed—a typo of the redemption of 
mankind by himsoli’. His own Helena lie had bought, and lived 
with her, and framed this fable ()^t of respect for the morals of his 
disciples. His discipibs, however, according to the cliarge per¬ 
petually brought by tlie ortlKxlox «against thp Gnostics, followed 
bis licence*, and proclaimed unn'crsal concubinage as perfect lore. 
We may add that the assertion-—no older, we bolifno, in writings 
hitherto extant, than Augustine’s—that Simon proclaimed himself 
in Juda>a as tlie Son, in Samaria as the Father, among the other 
nations as the Holy Gliost, appears in tlie present treatise in the 
same express words. 

And men, educated, intelligent, acute, reasoning men W'ere 
found in vast numbers to believe, to enrol themselves as believers, 
to devote their lives, to form lasting communities, to die (for 
some ol‘ the Gnostic sects had their martyrs) in defciK’e of 
opinions, according to our habits ami modes of thought, so wild, 
ificongnious, contradictory, .absurd; of baseless and ciinflicting* 
thc<iric‘s,* which seemed carefully to gather and condense all the 
monstrous corruptions, the extravagant assumptions, the unrea¬ 
soning reasonings, of mlsinterprctcfl ('hristianity and misapplied 
philosophy. 

What then is to be our conclusion ? "riiat adventurers—that 
philosophers in the sc*hooIs, finding their hearers weary of their 
old worn-out disputations—that self-appointerl instructors of man¬ 
kind, stimulated by the inexhaustible and unappeased craving of 
the human heart and mind for some int<»llectual, or imaginative, 
or moving religion—stimulated #by the success of Christianity, 
which they understood not, or cared not to understand—set up 
one after another their ri\al systems; that mankind, rather than 
endure the total bhink left by the gradual ^xtlnctiou of all 
revoronce for tliR ohl forms of faith, af‘quies^‘d in, allowed 

itself to bo occupied, amused, et en stirred ^ly these excitements, 
and would receive even such religions rather than acquiesce in • 
utter irrefigiousness ?—Or was it that some at least of these systems 
liad mom real depth, order, and harmonj^, but were not understmjd, 
or understood but imperfectly by the uninitlate ; that in these, as 
in all Eclectic systems, there is some real, but more apparent dis¬ 
crepancy ; that our practical western wisdom, which even in its 
Mysticism requires more clear and definite conceptions, and 

attempts 
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attempts to b{? logical siul* consecutive in its wildest flights, 
cannot comprehend that luxury of orientalism, that lawless 
creativeness of the religious imagination, that sublimation of 
w(mls into beings, that iimpersonation of ideal com*eptiuns, that 
ejiibodiineiit of abstractions, that realisation of unrealities, whicli 
in some periods and in some regions beccTinos, if nut the dominant, 
a widely prevailing religion ?—To these elements must be addixJ 
a c'ortaiii proportion of what we consider as true C^Jhristiaiiity, 
w’lth not a few lingering reinnnntf of the old elassical paganism 
and its picturesque superstitions. So* perhaps finoslicism, 
if not more clearly •';om]>reheiisible, becomes less absolutely ini- 
cimceivable 5 we have some dim and indistinct vision of the 
sources, the developments, the ramifications, the poner and 
vitality for nearly two centuries of ^this oljstinate antagonist— 
of this (even if we disjoin it from its m^iro yigorous and en¬ 
during offspring, Maiiichcisin) almost dangerous rival —of 
Christianily. 

Hut inrornpaTably tlie most curious and most iiiiexjiected dis- 
ro\ery iu this volume is tliat glimpse*, or more than glimpse, ol 
historical light wliicli is thrown on a most obscure period in the 
liistoiy of X'hristiamty, an<l ecrtainly tlu* most ohsi uve paitof the 
liisfoiy ; tliat ol the Chiireh in Koine. "J"he aiiuals of tlie (.’Imrch 
in Koine are, in truth, as far as authentic documents (or any 
tliat «aii lay tlu* hvist (*laiin to that title) are coiu-erned, nlniost a 
total l)lanlv from (.Mcment (asserted to laue heen the iimriediale 
successor of St. Peter, wlio, as av<; all know, Avas, ac^rording to 
(‘c< le'sijstlc*al tradition, the first Kishop of Home) to Pojie Victor 
fv.i). iy2-!20^), Avhom the controAersj nliout llie Pastel hVstiA'al 
bionght out into distinct historical existence. The false ami 
(‘xploded DecTetals lum* vainly endcaA'oured to fill up Iherhasm : 
cAen tli(' martvrologies hre almost silent, or assign the mime of 
niartyi to most of the IJishops of Rome witli that uiKliseriiriinat- 
iiig Aeneration Avliich sliows thtir total Avaiit of authority. After 
Victor the gloom settles again upon tlie history of the Church in 
Koine. 13ut among thu lew faed.s which rest on truslwovthv 
grounds is the \iiit of Origeu to Koine during the episcopate ol 
tiff' ♦>£ Vlc;N>r, a. 4>. bhiscblua 

(vi. 14), sjw'jiking of Origea nmfer liis proper name of daman- 
says that he made a journey to Home, at the lime aaIicii 
‘Zephyriiuis pvesidi*d over tlu* Roman C’hureli.’ ‘He himself 
(lulds the historian) writes in these aauuIs : — JBeiihj dchirovs to 
sec the rertf ancient Church of Rome^ he jiassed no long time there^ 
and returned to Alexandria ,^— ^^14ie work now before us suddenly 
r<‘veals the result of Origeifs journey; ^the state of Christian 
affairs in Rome; the heresies and disputes which Averc distracting 
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the coinmnnity; the characters efltwo successive Pontiffs— 
Zephyrinus sind Callistus L ; the avIhiIc life, not representc?fl in 
the most favourable view, of the latter; the part Avijich Orige^n 
himself took in the proA'ailing contiovetj^ies ; Avitli many incidental 
glimpses of Roman sot'iety ; all vehiteil Ayith simple sincerity and 
Avitli life-like real it), and—making, dt>f course, due allowances for 
any bias or]U'C]>ossession of Avhich OrigcM may be justly suspected 
-v-itli ov<jrv i»pp<‘aram‘<* of truth. 

The opinions t)l Noetus li^d made c‘oiisiderfible proji^’ess in 
Rome. N'oetUh was llit* autlior, or one of the authors, of what was 
calk'd tin* Patripassian heresy—a lieresy tlje prolific ])arent of 
those coiitroAersies cojiceiniiig tlie Personality of tlie Godhead, 
>vhi(*h for ecnturies (listraet(’d, and perliaps, hy the powerful 
abilities Avhich llu'y brouglft out, strengthened the Church. The 
Jiiht<u\ of N(M*tiis^ha!» hitherto been so ol>scan*t‘, that the date at 
whicl) lit* li\etl has ht'cm usually plact‘d above tAverity years too 
late ; and a Avriter so fairly biftirnieil asThetMloiet has rr*presented 
Kpjgonus (lOpigeiies) and Cleointmes, his foliow(*rs and scholars, 
as his preeiirsois and teachers. A nnent Avritev Iios thus 
describi^tI Noetus: — 

^ Noetus, ail Asiatic, eitlior t>f Smyrna or Ephesus, had dwelt with 
such exclusive zeal on the unity of the OodJiead, as to abMirb, as it 
Aveie, tlie whole 'Friiiity into oin* undivided and undisringiiished Being. 
Tlie one iSiipreine and Ini[ja*»silile Father imbed t(» himself the Man 
desus by so intiiruite a eonjiinctioii. th it the Divine unity was not 
dc'«troyed, IJii ad^ eisarios drew tJie fonehision that, iu'cordiiit? to 
this bhispJieming theory, the Fcitlier lunst have Mitlercd on the fJross, 
and the ignominious iiaiiie of Palriji.issians adheicd to the feAV fol¬ 
low eis *)f this unpinspiTous soct.’--*-JMiliiiaifs. History oj' Chnstiaitity^ 
ii. 429. 

The latter sentence is accurate: before** the days of r]j)j|)liatuus 
and Aiigiihthic* the Patripassians had died out in (les]>ibed ob¬ 
scurity. Jbit in the* days of (3higc‘U they Awwe neither fcAV nor 
imp 1*4>spei oils, Tiie schtiol of (Jleouione*^, tin* second sueex'ssor ot 
Noc'tus, might boast of Iavo Popes; uaniely, Zc'pliyvinus, Avho 
Avas deeeiAecl into the public avowal of this o{i4njon in the most 
crude .md ^iflen^ivo fouii—:ind f *jdl5«stiis, vvht» wriSs rnrincH'tf'dj as 
Avill :i|ipear, evcni more < losc'ly tvitli the sniiu* school. 

Nc»ctus, accemliug to Origen, had bewildered himsedf Avith thc^ 
abstrusf^philosophy of llemelitus the J)ark. J Icuvaclitus among 
the? Giwka s<*enis to haAO enjoy ed that faint', of Avbich llc*gel is 
said to liaA^c* made bis lioast—‘ There is but one man in TOuropo 
who imdcrsttarids me, anef lie doc*s not understand iin‘/ llie 
doctrine of lI(*raelLtus had another resemblance to Mc'gel’s—it 
secyuis to have been a\ast Pantheism, in Avhich everything was 

everything 
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everything else—every c»pp^site was its opposite. But we must 
iKi cxeusecl from plunging after ]Voc?tii5 into these uiifatlummblo 
depths ; it is not our olyeet so much to examine his opinions, and 
the conceptions wliieli led those opinions, as to state his tenets, 
as, acconling to (>rigen,.they were openly maintained in Rome, 
while Zephyriniis presided o^rcr tliat Church. ‘ Cleomcncs and 
all liis school, invohing many In this Hernclitean darkjicss, assert, 
tliat He wlio in his passion was alHxed to the cross ; who gav'o 
up his spirit to himself; who died, yet did not die; who raised 
himself up on the third daj ; wIjo was liurieU in the tonih, pierced 
with the spear, and transfixed with tlie njiils—was the (Jod and 
Father of the universe, (’allistus was th<‘ great strength of this 
heresy, a man of the subtlest wickedness, and niJister of all flie 
various,arts of deception (iv xaxi^t xai Troix/Xor 

srXasvr^v); and Callistus aspired to the Episedpal,throne.’ 

Of the inart^Tdom of this ('allistus, under Fuseianiis, Prefect 
of Rome, Origen gi\es the following^ account. Maityriloiii (in 
the ecclesiastic^al language), we must warn our readers (if it were 
needful wi' could rpiote words ol Baronins on this point), hy no 
means implies of necessity the death of the (‘onfessor; it is i*x- 
tended to any sufferings endured h)r the faith. But the whole 
story of Callistus’ life, as now told by Origen, is so characteristic 
of the times, that we must translate tlie passage, though rather a 
long one:— 

‘ CalJlshis >vafl the dtaiiestie servant of a certain Carpophorns, a 
Christian in the household of Ca^sir. Car[)ophorus intrusted to him, 
as a fellow Christian, a considerable sum of money, instructing him 
to lend it nut at intere.«t. Callistus set up a bank for loans (rpciTre^a) 
in what is cafted the Piscina Publiea. A.t his baiik in process of 
time many pledges of widows and poor brethren were dcpositcNl, on the 
credit of the name of Carppphoriis. But Callistus, having made away 
with the whole, fell into difficulties, 11 is proceedings were soon 
made known to Cavpophoius, who immediately .siiid that he would 
call upon him for lils’-accoimts. When Callistus knew this, dreading 
the danger witli which he was threatened by his master, he ran away 
towards the sea; and tindkig a ship in the port ready to set sail to 
the place of her d^^t^nation, got on board and engaged Jiis passage. 
Hp could not, howeicr^ Psr'!'pc rlctccfion ; llierc were tlinsc who 
instantly ernnmunicated his fligJit * to Carpophorns. Carpophonis 
fastened to the harbour, and endeavoured to get on board the ship. 
She W'as in the middle of the harbour; the captain slacktued her 
course, and Callistus, recognising his mastei*, became despeqate and 
leaped into the sea. But the sailor.^, jumping into the boats, took him 
up £igainst his will, A great cry was raised from the shore, and Cal¬ 
listus, delivered up to his master, was led back to Rome. IIis master 
threw him into prison (tit Trltrrpij'oy). After, a certain time, it hap¬ 
pened tliat some of the brethren came to Carpophorns, entreating hun 

to 
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to release the runaway from prison, for tie had confessed that he bad 
money in the iiands of certain per>on&>p Carpoplionis, being an upright 
niaii (foAa/iiic), replied that he did not care for his own losses, but for 
the poor peoplc*s pledgee# for many had cuiiic to him in tears and said 
that they had trusted Calli.*>tiis with all thft property they had placed in 
paw'i), entirely on the credit of liis name. Carpopfiorus, however, was 
persuaded to let him out. Hut Callitilfts, liaving nothing to pay, and 
tinding it imjpossible, being carefully w’ateli^d, to make anotJier escape, 
thouglit of some means of dearh; and, on the iSabbatli, preronding to 
go out to meet his creditors, he wont into tins synagogue of the Jews, ’ 
tiicre assembled for worship, and sTootl up and ijitade a great disturb¬ 
ance, The flews, upon tins disturlmuce, fell violvntly on Jiiin, lieat him, 
and dragged him befi>rc Fuseianus, prefeef of the city. Tins was their 
charge:—The Homans have granted us the privilege of r&tding in 
public thi: laws of our Fatli#)w; but this fellow came in and interfereil 
with us, raising divisions, and sjiying that he is a Christian.** l^iscianus 
betraying his indicant ion at the charges broiiglit against Callistiis, 
some one ran and told Carjiophonis what was gtnng on. lie, making 
alMiaste to the tnl>uiial of the Pndect, erietl out, 1 entreat you. my 
loifl Fuscianiis, do not believe him:--he is not a Christian; he is * 
only seeking some means of death, having made away with money 
belonging to me.** 'The Jew^s thought this a mere trick to screen the 
criminal from justices and continued to clamour witli more vehement 
hostility. The Prefect was moved by tlieiii, and having scourged 
Callistiis, transported Jiiiu to the mines in ISardinia. After a certain 
time, other martyrs being tliere, Marcia, tlic godly mistress 

of Commodus, wishing to clo some gi#od w'ork, sent for tlie blessed 
Victor, the bisliup of the Cliuicli, anil bupiired about the martyrs in 
Sardinia. Victor ga^o her all tlieir nanu^, but left out tliut of Cal- 
listiis, being aware of his crimes. M.iicia, having obtained the grant 
of her petition from Comiiimlus, intrusted the order for their release 
to IlyaciiiLltus, an aged riinucii, wlio set .sail with it to Sardinia, and 
delivereil it to the Clovernor of the ishnifl. The Governor released all 
the prisoners except Callistiis. Cal1i*>fi«s Tell on his knees, and en¬ 
treated with tears to be released with the rest, llyacinthus, yielding 
to his importunity, asked this favour of theOo^Tnor, asserting that it 
must liave been an omission on the part of Marcia, and promising to 
bear him harmless. The (iovernor was p^^rsuaded to release Callistus 
also. Victor, however, was much g^'ieved at what had taken place, 
but, being a kindly man, held his peace. Jiut to av^nd reproacii (for 
the misdeeds of Callistiis were Oif recent dufe) he sent him to live in 

Antium, making him a monthly allowance for his sujiport.* ^ 

« 

Aftef the death of Victor, Zephyrinus, to his ow^n misfortune, 
promoK'il Callistus Into the ranks of tlic clergy, removed him 
from Antium, and set him over tlie cemetery. TJie former clause 
of this sentence is not quite clear—perlmjis corrupt. The latter 
runs filr to fcod/Avjr^i^iov xareo'ma's. On this passage, almost lite¬ 
rally translated, two observations may be made, nie favour of 

Marcia, 
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Marcia, the mistress of C^minodus, towards the Christians is 
matter of histoiy. The Epitomator of Dion Cassius has this 
sentence singularly accordant with tliat of Origen:— laro^BiroLi St 
avTVi TfoWd re vTrlq ^q^navvv cr^ot/Safa*, xaJ vdk'Ki avrols 
evsqyarvKbvaif ire yod •jraega^ KoptptoS'ju Triv ^uvotfjiivvi (L. Ixxii. 
c. 5). But she 7S said to haf^ shown grtat zeal in behalf of the 
Christians^ and to have /conferred on than many heiufts^ having 
unhoutuled potrer over Coynmodus. Tho placing Callistus over the 
cemetery coiucitles remarkably wit^ji the name of the famous cata¬ 
comb of Callistus near the Appiaii way, fiescribed in Aringhi’s 
Roma Subterraiiea (yi. 12). It curiously confirms the opinion of 
Aringhi that this eemetery ivas older than the time of Callistus. 

Pope^ephyrinus is described in terms whieh we acknowledge 
that we arc greatly surprised to find applied to aJlishop of Rome 
at that early period. I'lie famous and sanguinary contest betw'cen 
Dainasus and Ursicinus for the bishopric was nearly a century 
and a half later, after Constantine, when tho Pontificate had be¬ 
come a station of wcjilth and dignity.* Origen was a man of the 
most profound piety, as far as we know, far from an ungentle and 
uncaiidid spirit. The (‘onsciousness of vast Ah^xandrian learning 
might have seemed to justify a proud notion of his own pf‘rsf)iial 
and intellectual superiority; the fireck might hav(* dcsjiisc'd (how 
far did he understand?) the ruder, loss subtile, less philosophic 
Latin. Zeal for his own views of Christian truth, the heat of 
controversy, might htne sharpened an<l given sojnething of a 
haughty and jicrcmptory tone to Ids language. All tins wo 
could understand. But not merely is tliere no deference for the 
rank, the office (what shall we say of the infallibility?) of tlie 
Bishop of Rome, but the most‘cleliberate contempt, and more 
than contempt, for the person and for the theology of tlu^ ruling 
Pontiff. Zephyrinns (p. 27J)) is an ‘ unlearned, ignorant man; and 
worse than that, ‘grerjdy of filtljy lucre, who for gain permitted the 
Christiiins of Romo fo crowd to tfae schools of (Jleoinencs/ Nay 
Zophjrinus, adds, was so entirely governed by the crafty and 
unpiinciplod Callistus as ji;o resort to these schools himself. In a 
second passage, Zt 4 )hyrinus is not only ‘ unh*umcd,^ but ‘ altogether 

without knowlAflge nf tlir* tprms an<l definltlone of the h 

(aTTex^or ra'v o^cwv) %v\iom Callistus led and governed 

%it hi^ will; he is moreover ‘accessiblt* to bril)es, covetous of 
money.’ The Bishop, wc read, was thus the cause of** infinite 
divisions among the brethren; ‘ shifting his opinions 'for his 
advantage-—Sometimes, to conciliate their iriendship, siding with 
the friends of truth—sometimes veer*ing towards the tenets of 
Sabellius, whom he drove to cjxtrcmities, when he might have 
kept him within Ixiunds.’ Zephyrinus * did not disdain the 

admonitions 
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admonitions of Origen ; ^ but when le was alone with Callistus 
he inclined again to the tenets of Cleomenes, and declared them 
to be his own/ Callistus even brought forward Zepbj^rinus 
to declare in public, ‘ I acknowledge qfte God, Jesus Christy and 
none other hesidc hiniy that .was bum and sufiered/ At other 
times Callistus said, ‘ It was not ^the Father that died, but the 
Son/ ‘ So that there was endless confusion among the people/ 
Origen resisted these doctrines with manly and stedfast resolu¬ 
tion : when Callistus prevailed^with the many, and Origen stood 
alone, C'allistus poured out all the secret venom of his heart, 
and called Origen a dltheist* • 

Btit, if Origen expresses prt)found contempt for the feeble, 
wavering, misguided, avaricious Zephyrinus, his feelings towards 
Callistus darkened into w+fflt he, no doubt, considered righteous 
liatred. The first Callistus when he obtained the myect of 

his ambition, the hlsluipric of Rome, was the excommunication 
{it^kcQc^v) of Sabcllius as heterodox. * This he did from awe of 
me; and in order to do ’away the reproach made against the . 
Church, of erroneous opinions/ Ilut, according to Origen, 
Callistus, though he obtained by his craft and subtlety nume¬ 
rous followers, fell from Scylla into Charybdis, from one heresy 
into a worse ; he was embarrassed by his own accusation of 
Origen as a ditheist, and pressed by Sabcllius as liaving aban¬ 
doned his former faith. The substance of tliis new heresy, which 
the profound student of (Jliristian liisturv will find in nearly' a 
page fp. 2i8i») of nicely halaiiced theoh)gical metaphysics, seems 
to have been—tliat the visible, the man Jesus, was the Son; tlie 
Holy f tHosI, com))rchpnded wdthin the Son, was the Father: so 
that the Father sufFercid icHh tfie Son, but did not suffer as the 
blither. Thus he thought that he avoided the imputation of say¬ 
ing that there were two Gods, Father jirid Son. ‘So wavered he, 
backwards and forwards, from Sabellius to Theodotus/. 

Rut this speculative' heresy^ which till he great contest of 
Athanasius and Arius had not assumed the awful and all- 
absorbing imjiortanre which it has sL^ce that time maintained 
in tlic 2 CUnuch, is not the only charge brought* hv the author of 
this tro:ifisp ngn.iTist the successor iff Zephyrintis * Callistus 
is Bcc e.scd by Origen of having inrroanced, the Church of 
Rome of having sanctinned, universal laxity of morals, *mor^ 
particuArly among the clergy. Origen, it must be remembered, 

* VVo^htuTalniust begun tu entertain cluritable duubts whether tins C>iLlisti]<i was 
tlic samewiih the successor of ZepljyriimB. But on tiiat point the editor seems tu eiiter- 
tfiin no doubt, niir, on coiisideiation, can we. Thera is a pecuHarity hi the expression 
relating to his succession to the Bishopric— vofAl(tay rtrvxVfduat ou iOrjparo (pp. 
2B8, ttSO); but exactly the «aiiie woiil is used of the episccmal adiuiiiistratiou of 
Zppbyriims— Zf<fivp(you SieVeiv yopitCoyros rhy ^icifXiyirtw (p. 279), 

. belonged 
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belonged to the more aiistl^e school on all these questions. He 
may have rc|>ented of ^the rash Jict of bis youtli, by which he 
secui-ed himself against carnal temptations, but he was not less 
stern and severe against £^1 carnal indulgencics. Callistus, appa¬ 
rently, on these yoints^ followed the gentler and more merciful 
course; he admitted all offenders to repentance, and upon repent¬ 
ance gianted them absohition. To our amazement wc find Origen 
setting up a school in direct opposition to the l3ishop in Komc\ 
excommunicating certain iiidivitVials,* and complaining that by 
the admission on easy terms of persons tibubled in couscic^nce for 
such offences, as wall as for heretical opinions, (^allistus filled his 
own Church. * This man too taught ns a dogma, that if a l^shop 
should be guilty of a sin, even of a deadly sin, he was not to be 
<lepose/l,’ Wliat Origen esteemed a'^deadly sin appears from the 
next sentenc'c. ‘ From that time men wltt) hjid been twice, nay 
thrice married, were admitted to the rank of deacons, of priests, 
even of bishops ; nay, if one already in the clerical order clif)S4* to 
many, lie was allowed to remain in it as if he had committed 
no sin,^ The Apostle’s saying was quoted as justifying this— 
‘ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant.’ The parahli* 
of the wlieat and the tares, the ark of Noah which <‘oiitain(‘d 
tlie clean and unclean, were also alleged. It was only, says 
Origen, by flattering these passions of the jnultitude, by tljo 
concession of pleasures whic‘h ‘ Christ had not concetled,’ by 
this facility of absolution, that the places where ('allistus and 
Ills jiartizans taught were thronged with eager votaries. And 
yet there is a more hideous charge to come. Widows were 
permitted, ijf in the state implied by the strong expression of the 
Ajiostle, not only ti> marry again In tlioir own rank, but to take to 
themselves a slave or a frceil man, whom they could not legally 
marry. Hence, aborlioh by means of drugs, and other enormities 
to conceal disreputable connexions. ‘ Sc*e then,’ winds U 2 > the 
indignant Origen, to what a liicight of impiety h;is this law¬ 
less man advanced, teachinir adultery anil, murder; and y(»t they 
who blush not at tliesc jnisdecids pr€*suine to call themselves the 
Catholic Churett; and many, thinking that they are acting 
rightly, go wfth tlicip all their length. They too first dared to 
administer a second baptism. Such were the acts of this most 
wonderful Callistus, whose school still exists, teaching these 
usages and these traditions, making no distinction with whom 

* We know not how otherwise to uuderstand the plndse Kat M Karveyvdtvtt 

cK0KTirot rrjs ^KK\iiaias itfr* rj/Awy y€y6fifvot, T^a’x^p’ntratn-^s abrois iTrK'flBvyay rb 
HtBcurKoXtttfy avrou, 'J'his term, BiSaffKa^wToy, or school of Cbrisliaii teachujg, is re- 
markable. Our lirst certain information as to a Church building set a^rt for 
Christian worship aiid instruction—it is well known,*is from a passage in aaeathen 
author, relating to the time of Alexander Severiis. 
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communicate, admitting all to)indiscriminate communion, 
tlicir founder, Callistus, these me#are called Callistians/ , 
Now there is at once a very singular illustration and perhaps 
confirmation of tliese charges, in a* wel^^known passage of another 
ancient writer. Tertullian, especially ^after he had joined the 
Montonists, was of tho same extreme and austere school with 
Origen. In the first chapter of his treatise De PudicUiA are 

words :— 

‘ I hear tliat an edict has been^promulgated, and that a peremptory « 
one. The Supreme Pohtiff forsooth, the Bishop of Bbliops, declares 
—I ivill rjitnit the sins of adultery and fornication to those who do 
proper jienance. (l^oiitifex scilicet Maxinftjs, Kpiscopus Episcoporuni, 
dicit: Pyo et inoirhiwet fomicationis delicta pcenitentid funHis di- 
mitto)* ^ 

The Jesuit Petavius supposed this Pontifex Maximus to be 
the Pope Zophyrinus: other writers, Gieseler for instance (vol. 
i. p. 287), have thought it Improbable that titles of such lofty 
import, even if only ajiplirable to the West, and to Africa, the* 
province of Rome—(the African Churches sprung from that of 
Rome)—had been assumed so early by a Bishop of Romo. They 
have therefore conjectured it to be more probable that it was tlic 
Bishop of Carthage who tlius took on himself metropolitan power. 
Wc are not cpiite sure whether the dates of Tertulliaii’s writings 
arc so accurately ascertained as to preclude the supposition that 
the passage we ba\efjuoted refers i at her to Callistus. Even if 
that should be the case, Zepliyrinus, acting so notoriously under 
the; influence of Callistus, may have i^suod sueh an edict as Ter- 
tulHan recites. After all, possibly, this arcaimulation of haughty 
' titles may be the bitter irony of Ti rtullian, to introduce more 
emphatically the fierce taunts with which he as it were tears in 
pieces and tiamples t)ii the offensive rdict, condemning it and 
repudiating it as a llcenre to all lust, in the very strongliold of 
the? most wicked and shainelesst Insts. On .the whole, however, 
nothing can be more striking than the (oincidence between the 
two passages of the Philosophoumem ayd the Dc Pudicitia, 

Such are the singular re\elations« of wdiat may presume to 
call up to this tho jm?-historic stnto of tho Olmrohin Rome. 

It Is by no means diflicult to Account for* the loss in the West, 
until our own days, of this tieatisc ; for tiie total ignorance of itw 
contentf in the Latin Church; for its sec'hisiou in its own untrans¬ 
lated Clcetdv. Origen, our readers are no doubt aware, tliough the 
ablest, most po>verful, most learned, most copiods Christian 
writer before the fourth c’chtury, enjoyed but a doubtful and con¬ 
tested reputation. He was hardly dead before his fame became 
thg object of as fierce* a strife as the body of Patroclus, though 
VOL. i.wxix. NO^CLXxvii. o with 
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belong;£Hl to the more austere school on all tliese questions. ’ He 
may have repented of the rash act of his youth, by which he 
scoured liimsclf against carnal temptations, but he was not less 
stern and severe against vfl carnal indulgencics. Calllstus, appa¬ 
rently, on these points^ followed the gentler and more merciful 
course; he admitted all offenders to repentance, and upon rc^pent- 
ance grantc'd them absohition. To our amazement wefind Origen 
setting up a school in direct opposition to the TJishop in Roine» 
excommunicating certain indivicluals,* and complaining that by 
the admission on easy terms of persons troubled in conscience for 
such offences, as wall as for heretical opinions, Callistus filled his 
own Church. ‘This man too taught as a dogma, that if aDishop 
should be guilty of a sin, even of a deadly sin, he was not to be 
depose.d/ What Origen esteemed a'^deadly sin appears from the 
next sentence. ‘ From that time men wllto lipd been twice, nay 
thrice married, were admitted to the rank of deacons, of priests, 
even of bishops ; nay, if one already in the clerical t)ixler c hose to 
marry, he was allowed to remain in it as if lie had (‘ommitted 
no sin.' The; Apostle's saying was quoted as justifying this— 

‘ Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant.’ The parable* 
of the wheat and the tares, the Jirk of Noah whic*h contained 
the clean and unclean, were also alleged. It was only, says 
Origen, by flattering these passions of the iiiultitude, by the 
c^oncessioti of pleasures whic'h ‘ Christ liad not t'onceded,’ by 
this facility of absolution, that the places where Callistus and 
Ins jiartizans tauglit were thronged with eager votaries. And 
yet there is a more hideous charge to come. Widows were 
permitted, if in the state implied by the strong expression of the 
Apostle, not only to marry again in their own rank, but to take to 
themselves a slave or a freed man, whom they couhl not legally 
iiiany. Hence, abortioh by means of drugs, and other enorinitics 
to conceal disreputable c’lmnexioris. ‘ See then,’ winds up the 
indignant Origen, •‘to what a «heiglit of iinpiety has this law¬ 
less man advanced, teaching adultery and murder; and yi‘t they 
who blush not at these iinisdeeds presume to call themselves the 
Catholic Churett; and many, thinking that they are a(;ting 
rightly, go wfth theiy all their length. They too first dared to 
;ulministc;r a second baptism. Such were the acts of this most 
wonderful Callistus, whose scliool still exists, teaching these 
usages and these traditions, making no distinction with whom 

* We knofl not how otherwise to understand the phrase nvfs nal M Korayvtitret 
€Ki3A.i|T0< rrjs iKK\ri<ria/s Otff fifJLWv y€v6fiL^voii ahrois hrX'tfiwaif 

SiBcuncoXeiai' avrov. This term, SiScurKoXctor, or school of Christian teachuig, is re- 
ntarkablc. Our first certain information as to a Church—a liuilding set apart for 
Clirislian worship axid instruct ion —it is well known,* is from a passage in a heatlien 
author, relating to the time of Alezaniler Severtis. «» 
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they communicate, admitting all tot indiscriminate communion. 
From their founder, Callistus, these me#are called Callistions.' 

Now there is at once a very singular illustration and perhaps 
confirmation of these charges, in a* wel^known passage of another 
ancient writer. Tertullian, especially ^ after Jie had joined the 
MontanLsts, was of th» same extreme and austere school with 
Origen. In the first chapter ul* his treatise De Pudicili& arc 
these words:— 

‘ 1 hear that an edict has been*promulgated, and that a peremptory < 
one. The Supreme Ptrfitiff* forsooth, the Bishop of Bishops, declares 
—I will rcfiiit Hie sins of adultery and forntcglion to those toko do 
proper penance, (Pontifex scilicet Maxinfli.s, EpLscopus Episcoporum, 
dicit: Pyo et machiceet fomicatio?iis delicta pcenitentid funrtis di- 
mitto): ^ 

The Jesuit Pctavlns supposed this Pontifox Maximus to be 
the Pc)})c Zephyrinus: other writers, Giescler for instance (vol. 
i. p. 287), have tL?ought it improbable that titles of such lofty 
import, even if only applicalde to the West, and to Africa, the< 
province of Rom<^—(the African Churches sprung from that of 
Rome)—had been assumed so early by a Bishop of Rome. They 
liave therefore conjectured it to be more probable that it was the 
Bishop of Carthage who thus took on himself metropolitan power. 
Wc are not quite sure whether the dates of Tertullian’s writings 
are so accurately ascertained as to jm^c lnde the supposition that 
the p«*issage we have quoted refers ifitlier to Callistus. Even i£ 
that should be the case, Zephyiunus, ;u ling so notoriously under 
the influence of Callistus, may l)ave issued such an edict as Ter- 
tu^luin recites. After all, jiossibly, this accaunulation of Ijaughty 
•^titles may Ixi tlie bitter irony of Tertullian, to introduc’c more 
emphatically the fierce taunts with wliicli he as it were tears in 
pieces and tramples on the offensive edict, condemning it and 
repudiating it as a licence to all lust, in the very stronghold of 
the most wickcil and shameless* lusts, On^the whole, however, 
nothing can l)e more striking than the coincidence between the 
two passages of the P/nlosaphoumena ayd the Pe l^udicitiii. 

Such are the smgular rovidations* of wliat we may presume to 

<»all up to this time* tliu ]>r«-historic of tlio Gliurt*li in Romo.. 

It is by no means diflicult to Account for* the loss in the West, 
until our own days, of this treatise ; for the total ignorance of ite 
content# in the Latin Church ; for its seclusion in its own untrans* 
lated fireek. Origen, oui* readers arc no doubt aware, tliough the 
ablest, most powerful, most learned, most t^opiods Christian 
writer before tlie fourth c’cfitury, enjoyed hut a doubtful and con¬ 
tested reputation, lie was hardly dead before his fame became 
the object t)f as fierce! a strife as the body of Patroclus, though 

VOL. Lx\xix. xo^cLXXvif. o with 
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with different weapons,—fierce and interminable polemic tracts. 
But it was not on the grdit question of the Personality of the God¬ 
head that the opinions of Origen were chiefly obnoxious. On 
this subject his definitions might want the severe and jealous 
pi-ecision of the post-Athanasian period. He was claimed, if 
not by Arius, by Eusebiu^ and the semi-Arians as on their 
sitle; but he >yas also triumphantly adduced by Athanasius him¬ 
self flLS at least the harbinger of rigid orthodoxy. In the long 
profession of faith which closes thjs book—a confession which we 
must leave it for the learned editor to (Jompare minutely witli 
the views of Origeq, elsewhere recorded—we can discover no 
exprcssi<}ns which it would be fair for the most rigorous theo¬ 
logian to except against in a pre-Athanasian writer. Other 
tenets of Origcn certainly jarred hatwlily against the dominant 
creed —his notion of an infinite succession *oi creations, as many 
perhaps as might satisfy the portentous demands of modem 
geologists—his notion that the present state W'os part of a vast 
, purgatorial system — that finally tlie wicked, even the wicked 
angels, would be absorbed into the all-comprchensivc love of the 
Great Creator. 

The WJtrfare ceased not with ancient times. The question 
whether the soul of Origcn is in hell was debated after the 
revival of letters, with eager zeal on both sides. Jhiyle, in his 
shrewd, cold, characteristic article on Origen, gives a summary 
of the controversy. Among tin? nine hundred prop^^sitions 
which John Pico Mirandula offered in the chivalrous sjiirit of 
reviving scholarsliiji to maintain against all comers, >vas the 
possible sah’wtion cif Origen. He was rebuked by the CJiureh 

Rome; not only had the doctrine o[ Origcn been rondmincd 
by an CEcumenic council (the fifth), not only liad ten distinct 
anathemas been uttered* against his tenets, but his person was 
under the unrepcalcd censure of the Church. A Jesuit, 
Stephen IBinet, did pot venture ppenly to propound the milder 
doctrine; he was forced to disgtiisc liis own manifest bearing, 
and set up, in his treq}ise, some of the most distinguislied 
theologians to dcbjitc the doubtful point. The foremost advocate 
of Origcn "was^Krasnius— determined adversary Poromus. 
Among the arguments onefras this : That a good man, in a 

visiojj, obtained by the prayers of a holy hermit, beheld a .sort of 
hell opened before him, in whicli he saw, and hesird a •roll-call 
of all the more famous hercsiarchs, and among them sfood*Origen, 
covered with homir, flames, and confusion. On the other hand, 
the side of critical suspense at least, wifs alleged a revelation to the 
Holy Abbess Meclitiidis, * that God would not lot the world 
know what was become of Samson, Solomon, and Origen—(sin- 
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gular associates I)—in-order to strik^twor into the strongest^ the 
wisest, and the most learned men of this world, by keeping them 
in suspense and uncertainty.’ 

How far the publication of this trea^se will affect that question 
in the estimation of some, we presume not to ^onjecture: we fear 
that if it depend on a certain Church, his chance of getting out of 
hell will not be improved. The Pliilosophoumena of Origen 
may perhaps find a plai’C in the Index Expurgatorius by the 
side of Archbishop Whately’s Logic, and then, alas 1 for poor* 
Origen. For ourselves, as to the fate of Origen, we may have 
some lurking tenderness for a man of %uch unimpeachable Chris¬ 
tian holiness, though that holiness may have wrought itself up to 
ascetic austerity—some quiet admiration for a man, in his own 
time, of incomparable Icsraing; we may have some Imiuhic pre¬ 
sentiment that tlie C?od of infinite love will not severely visit for 
the offence of entertaining notions, however erroneous, of his 
power, which cjertainly teuflod not to lower the awe of tliat power 
—of that mercy, which Origen only made more vast and compre-* 
hcusii^e than others; we, therefore, are content to await in com¬ 
placent ignorance the solution of that terrible secret. ^ 

To conclude in a more grave and serious tone. As our ideal of 
pure, infallible, impeccable Christianity rests undisturlx^tl within 
ilie sacred and defined circle of the New Testaineiir, and is con¬ 
densed and concentrated only in the lives of our Lord and His 
Apostles—as we are not bound to assext the irnmutahility of any 
partuiular church or succession of pielates—it is matter of supreme 
indifference to us whether two Patripassian poj)es, or popes, ac¬ 
cording to later ]>hrasc, infectecj with Patripassianiam, ga'v e a sad 
and ominous precedent for later aberrations — the compulsory 
Arianism charged against Liberius—the Eutychianism against 
Vlgilius—the Monothelitism against Honorius ; the theological 
freak about the beatific vision, which John XXII. was obliged 
to recant, in order to die in peace. To us it is far more melan¬ 
choly to hear of avarice, intrigue, ambition, at so early a period 
—that the fine gold of evangelic mo^kness, inconuptible inte¬ 
grity, unselfish generosity, perfect charity,*had so soon be- 
rnme dim. It seems by no iqcans unnalursJ or improbable—it 
seems indeed worthy of all candid consideration—that Latin pre¬ 
lates should at first be bewildered and perplexed questions 
raised out of Greek philosophy, and treated with all the subtlety, 
the inckhaustiblo versatility, the fine precision of tlje Greek lan¬ 
guage, to which the hartl and unpliant Latin could not readSy 
^apt itself: that before these questions had been fully dis¬ 
cussed, and before aijy deliberate detcmiination of the Church, 
Eishops in Rome should have floated about and wavtued— 

• . ^ 2 perhaps 
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perhaps have been betrayed ^nto dangerous concessions, or mis¬ 
guided into logical consequences altogether unforeseen. But 
for tlie other lieads of the indictment there is no similar apology 
to be suggested. 

Meanwhile, the jquestioif of most immediate interest to critics 
is the truth and historic value^of the document. Possibly it may 
be impugned. We can lyndly floubt in these days that the most 
consummate ingenuity and learning will be brought to bear 
. on its authenticity, authority, authorship; but to our present 
judgment it opens a page of history, new, <rriginal, and, with due 
allowance of course for the <‘}iaracter and position of the writer 
—though of course a witn^s so unexpected must be submitted to 
the severest cross-examination—ingenuous, truthful, and credihle. 
We as yet see no reason whatevc^r suspect that the writer 
appears iindcr a misnomer, that he is not the /-cal Origen, and that 
Origen was not himself pnjsent, and ]>orsonally arul busily engaged 
in the transactions of which M. Miller assigns to him the only 
.record. 


Aar. VlI.^ETPirilAOT I^IFENEIA H EM TATPOI2. 

EAEMIl. (Miiciiflsivlt ct ntftliilsis snlijnc'jt. Ounlus 

Badhairi, A.M. Lomlini. mdccch. Svo. 

have always regretted that the pliilological studies of our 
Universiti(!s shoiihl have swerved so widely frriiii the old 
direction in which tliey were impelled by the great ISnglisb scholars 
at tlic beginning of this eentury. Much pi ogress has doubtless 
been made since tliat time in the study of things f5reck and 
Roman —law., customs, arts, and domestic life: in a won!, of 
everything belonging t<i oithcr people, except ilieir spoec‘b. Since 
tlic death of Dtibree, it has been the growing fashion to consider 
the old languages as^ the shell, and the otlu'r antiquities as the 
kernel—as if language vieTe not among the most characteristic 
properties by whirh a people can be distinguished. This fashion 
has told upon the text of classics ; the efforts which were begin- 
nin*r t<> rcsc'uc them from the innumerable eiTors and absurdit-iea 
gathered by continual* tmuscription, cfime to a halt; nay, a 
curioq^ reactionary ingenuity by and bye emerged which <lid 
battle in defence of every corruption—even the grossest.^. Thus, 
barban^us inflexions were explained to be forms adopted fyoin the 
speech of the vulgar; intohnable constructions were accounted 
for by the writer's forgetting the rommencement of his sentence 
Mobile lie was inditing the end; words, used contrary to all pro¬ 
priety, were justilied by a comparison with the vagueness of 

inoddni 
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jnodera language, or hy an appeal to etymologies sometimes 
arbitrary, always inconclusive. 

Lately the current of opinion lias, wc fear, been setting in 
against classical studies altogether. From a signal and grievous 
misconception as to the true source of «»cent hiischiefs produced 
in one of our Universities, from whtch her supposed mathematical 
sister has been comparatively exempt, certain ominous challenges 
of the real use and eflcct of this same study of anth^ulty have 
been heard. The be^st answer that Oxford t'an make to such* 
objections is, to revive that old textual phlloh>gy—that classical 
setiolarship, as lillmsley uiidcrstcMid it j# reviVe It, by making it an 
indispensable attainment—and, ^above all, promoting and en¬ 
couraging conjectural criticism, by whicii alone it can be kept 
active and useful. We scruple not to declare that tkc decay 
of this branch of* plulcilogy is chiefly to be dcplortnl in our Uni¬ 
versities, because in those IkxUcs a jiursuit of this kind is abso¬ 
lutely necessary to counteract the olhcrw'isc mischie\ous temlcncy 
of the studies distinctively acadeiriie, Tlie ovcr-refmitig ingenuity* 
which dialectic and formal scieiu-cs are sure to produce, if culti¬ 
vated to the exclusion of matters of fact, is no avguinent, most 
assuredly, against the culti\ation of them within their proper 
limits; but that these limits are absolutel 3 ' necessary was never 
more plainly shown than by the recent examples of dlsilcctical 
ac umen driving unclerslandings j)re--c»inliiently eiiduc'd with it into 
the most itrational bondage. 

The only iaculty that wc can oppose to an over subtle intellect 
is common semse—and this comiiu >11 sense is in no study inoreini- 
jjerioiisly deinandcMl or more severely trained tliam in criticism. 
When a youth is set down to read, not the book, but the author— 
to learn what was his peculiar mode of^ thought tis w'cll as wdiat 
tlie condition of the language was in his day ; when, having ac¬ 
quired a certain tac t in discerning his sentiment and style, he 
reapplies this kno\vIc>dge to pTirticular passages, and demands 
whether or not they are genuine or correct—common sense is tlie 
faculty which is called into play. His whole business is the 
weighing of evidence: the evidence Yor or against t|io author being 
himaclf in fault, if anything i3«found in li» work tliat is obscure, 
or extravagant, or contradictory. And when, having duly allowed 
for bold^strokcs of diction, intentional vaguencsss, or natarflf mis¬ 
takes, he still persists in condemning siny jihnise sis impossible 
either in form or in sense; if by ch;mcc; a careful consideration of 
what the author would naturally say under such or such c*ircum- 
stances hints to him some word or phrase, which when written 
down scarcely dilTers Jn outward shape from the object of his 
suspicions, the coincidence between what he would expect to read. 
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and what the letters before hfm suggest, amounts in many cases to 
such conclusive proof that it is impossible for moral certainty to 
advance further. 

Mr. Badham’s work is f professed endeavour to revive among 
us the now much-i!!reglected art of emendation. It appears that 
he owes his convictions of 'tlie importance of this pursuit to 
Professor Cobet of Leyden. We remember to have seen an in-- 
augural discourse of that scholar, which struck us as especially 
useful, because it contained the most brilliant examples of the 
very art which he desired to see once more based on the sure ground 
of palspography. Professoi^Cobet, having to illustrate the principle 
that there is a ground of certainty in conjecture, carefully abstaixied 
from any examples of uncertain guesses. We wish Mr. Badham, 
though, in dealing with a single autHor, he was more liable to 
the temptation of mixing certain and uncertain conjectures together, 
had scrupulously followed the pattern which was beff)Te him. 
But although he has not done this, he has shown how much may 
'yet be done for the text of Euripides by careful and critical study. 
Rejoicing in a deimt of such promise, we propose to lay l>cfc>rc 
our readers a few specimens of what seem to us corrections of 
the true sort. 

In the early part of the Iphigema in TauriSj Orestes and Pylades 
are introdiiced conferring together as to the possibility of pene¬ 
trating the temple wherein is enshrined the statue of Artemis, 
which Orestes has been commanded by the oracle to take back 
with him into Greece. The difficulties which present tliemselves 
are thus set forth by Orestes:— 

ri ; afitjtifiXritrTpa Toi)(afy opft: 

worepii Sw/ndrufi^ 7rpr;<ra/i/3d<7cic 
iKj37)96p€(rda} vfis av oZv paBoipiev dy ; 

7 ) ^aXirdrcvxra KXijBpa Xvfravnc /id^Xoic 
J V o h S € V t tru e y ; iiy E' kvoiyoyrtQ itvXac 
XjiipBijpLEVy iiafiufTiiQ rs p*^y(aywfit.yoi^ 

OayovfMEB\ 96 &c. 

We tigree with^ the nelv editor in the necessity for adopting 
in the third of ^hese lines the reading cijf one excellent codex ^ 
for the first « v —and also Roisko’s corroction Xafloijutsv. Instead 
^ jJv odSfiv Tffptfiv, which no commentator has ever been able 
to cxjha^&’-with the least approach to jirobability, Mr. !^adhain, 
happily, we think, gives us 55* oiJSov His reason for 

the alteration is, that there am be but two ways of entering the 
temple ; both of which must be mentioned by Orestes in order 
that he may show the difficulties of the case. How can we escape 
noticed is the natural objection to climbiag up and getting in 
between the triglyplis; but to what is the other remark an ob¬ 
jection? 
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jection ? ^ toe are found opening Hie gateSi we shall be^ put to 
death. This applies obviously to a proposal of entering the 
building in the usual way» 

The same consideration of natural isircuinstances has enabled 
Mr. Badham to get rid of a most ridiculous *interpolation of a 
passage in the speech of the messenger, where he is describing 
the attempted escape of Orestes and his Companions ;— 

y’ ^ fUv Ttt 0a\€i<r<7uv iroirlf'f 

aXXoi 2e ^rXcicTac ifianijirrov hyKvXac ,—1374, 5. 

The rushing into the sea, and the endfsavour to cast nooses over 
the prominences of the ship, are the»cffoits of the barbarians 
desiring to secure the fugitive crew. No one, when once told of 
this, can doubt the truth of it; but it is not a little singular that 
in the Cambridge edition,*^nd in that of Hermann, great pains are 
taken to show why tHe crew of Orestes threw themselves out of the 
ship, or endeavoured to fasten it by nooses to the rock ! 

Wc agree with the editor that the very troublesome line— 

k pvaffTtvOtiff c£ 'EXXaviiii'.—200# 

in the first choric part of the play ought not to be cancelled, but 
merely placed after the following line, so that it may be under* 
stood of Clytemnestra, We also are disposed to take xiXio- 
yoLurct (140) as a genitive, and to change fAvptorevxoy into 
not intoxeT; but we do not accept either sr/?aero i/or 
(T r § a r / f as the lost noun. In the description of the Fury (279) 

b S’c/c ^ir b> V ta y vvp vyiovea ical ^oyoy — 

Mr. Badhain’s conjecture xiXuv^v is ingenious enough, but, 
in our humble opinion, he liad no business whatever to place it 
in the text; indeed, we shouldT be very glad to know if there is 
any authority for 1*^® plural, except that of Hesychius, 

Hermann's reading, which makes the Fury breathe fire from her 
jewel-boxes (for xXiSaiv must signify the place wherein x^*®**^ 
is p Lit) seems even more absunl than x' ^^I'b® lines which 
follow (282, Ace.):— ^ 

vapyy S’ op^y 

ov ravra fwp^nc (r\b^ax*y aW* ^Wawro 
* ipBoyyhc re koi Kvv&y vXayfiarffc, 

d ^ a <r ’Jfiptvvwc tivai 

we cordially accept the simple emendation 5’(pa<r>c thp 

other halkd, the alteration in line 334 we reject^ as ra^ and un- 
warrantitble; nothing appears to us more certain tlum Keiske s 
reading—■ 

ra 8’ ev0a8* ocrca ippovrioviiieOa :— 
the example of Sophcy^les is rarely sufficient to account for un¬ 
usual inflexion of the middle voice in a word so middle in its 
• signification 
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signification as ; tint Mr. Badliam 'atones for this fault 

by defending with spirit and success the lines immediately fol¬ 
lowing against the attac^ks of the Cambridge editor. 

The note on line 361 Wf’ll, we think, convince any reader that 
Dv (Aoi TTpotreli^a^ Tsisiv is quite inadmissible; but it seems 
very doubtful whether of the two very 'similar corrections pro¬ 
posed by the editor he lias not in chosen the less 

probable. There appears to us to be no force in the objection 
^ that the other is unpoctlcal: one the contrary, it is hy far the 
more figurative expression, and we, on the whole, take the liberty 
of believing that Euripidq^ wrote— 

oV fiot wpoereio’aff iritriv^ Iv &pfiar{oy o)(piC 
etc atjuarrjpoy yafjLoy ItcopO^.j'ffat; 

We roffret to observe that there has been ni^ cerUiin rule follow'cd 
in assigning places to emendations, according to tlieir probability. 
A more impartial and less arbitrary principle would have placed 
• such a bare possibility as ^pivov^ (437) in tlie margin or 
amongst the notes, and a wo v (461) in the text; in tlio former 
context we much like the reading o/xaiVoo<v f/x/SaiViV So/Aoiy—but 
how is it to be reconciled with the antistrophic passage ? 

Tn verse 543, ir oi3 kuXov Btic^toy seems to us a 

very happy emendation for eu kukov ^Uaiov ii^Trqoi^atro, 
In verse 564, on the contrary, the sense of Mr. Badham^s 
e vvov V —It. T. X. is decidedly inferior to that of the ordinary text. 
The reflection which wc naturally expect is, that agn^ement of 
plans and intentions secures coniiiion prosperity; the quotation 
therefore froin the Pliicnissa* <lqcs not bear uj)i)n tlie question, 
becjiusc there the other seiituiient is more appropriate, namely, 
that discordancy of ideas is a fruitful source of strife. Still wc 
do not pi’ctend to justify y* oStw, nor even 7’ wSe. Perhaps 
Euripides W’rote to fj^aKicra ylyysa^iaLi ^iXeT, In line 750 we 
arc much struck with th<» improv^Jinent introduced by reading— 

70 troifiti tovq Xdyovg ffwireic ofXOV^ 

which last word is substituted for a languid and ungiamnmtical 
moL The rontmon text drives (878, 879)— 

(TOipGiv yap avcpiiiv ravrn /i?) **:/3<lvrac 
•' V icaipov Xa/Jdi^rac ijooyaQ uX\u£ Xa/Jcir. 

Here Mr.,Badham happily reads iiSovogrj aXXois*:—but we 
cannot approve his V/iavratf 

ought to have been let alone^—^deserting the vantJigc^ 
ground of fortune’ is surely a sense upon which no one need 
seek to improve. Wc agree with Mr. Bj^dham in considering 
the word iwof flcyx tov, line 922, as violating the analogy 

* of 
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of the language, if understood as Hermann and others have 
e;splained it, unaddressed; but we observe that in a small 
a]ipendix Mr. Badhain has wished to cancel the conjecture 


fie7rpocr(p0E7XTov, which was first suggested to him by lierniann, 
and he has riglitly explained the pass|pge by the well-known 
formula Xlyot/a* ^l,iaov ue xsJcKrror 'EnKT^nvavTo fjus dn‘6(p^ 

0eyxTov oTTots yevoiVwv S/xa is simply they secretly contrived 
aus to mo that I siiould be made separate.’ 


The happiest of all the rc&i]:orations in this play is certainly 
that in the scene betv^een Tlioas and Iphigenia, which students 


will, no doubt, remember as remarkable for.the edifying variety 
in the order in which the lines follow each other. Mr. Badham, 


who seems to have a wholesome dread of transpositions, has 
restored the onler of tltft^MSS. and the sense of the passage 
(v. 1178, «Scc.) by,a iiiost easy and natural remedy :— 


4 


J0. Kai TfiXfi 7rc/j)|>ai/ riv OffriQ irqfiavtu Oo. woiaQ tv^og ; 

1^. iv ^ofioiG anavTUQ, Go* fvrarrciio’cr (popip ; 

lip- fivirapa yup rh roidH* iiTri- Go irrd^e ktii oy/juaii'e ffw— 

T0. firihiv tiG oTp^v Oo. €v ye tctiSeieiG iroXiy, 

I0. Kai (j)i\5> y ouy cTei f/uXitmt, Oo. rour’ eIc » 

The reading of the Florentine MS. seems to be (piXeuy 5’ 
ooSaij. The first source of error, as wo aijp informed in a note, 
was mistaking the sign of the circumflex accent for the straight 
line drawn above the preceding vowel which is the compendium 
of the letter V. From the same cause wXeT was corrupted into 
Th E Tv, in Helena, 16iJ7, until Professor Cobet pointed out tiie error. 

Another specimen of gentle but effectual emendation is the 
more worth mentioning, because it shows how e^^tremcly scru¬ 
pulous the c‘ollators of manuscripts ought to be in marking 
down even those varieties of reading Avliich may at first sight 
ap])car iiotlilug but useless blundcis. ‘ In the llehnUj at line 
017, the Chorus gives an account of the success which has 
attended Helen in licr end(?civowr to meet with Tlieonoa, and to 
ascertain from her the real condition of the absent Meuclaus :— 


ii^ovira rue 

a ypi/^ova tipdyjj^^y rvpdyrois* 

ft \ A 

V- A- • 

I'leR the reading of llie best jVl!S- is £<p«v»jv, which Mr. Badham 
has admded and written thus sipcevn Of the c'onjecjliftes ill 
the Imnta^ the happiest appear to us to be thc^llowing; 
]8;5, oirtit i&vei06a(ygv, and place a sign of hiatus after 
277, o5 for oiros ; 507, for 5 688, rU ptoi for 

-iifjLOil 907, ycaipicjs for fj^ax^etpius ; 1000, (payiiae nxt for 
(p’XV'AoofMat I 1279,^ for ; 1457, avpa^ for 

aS^aif. 


A 
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A large proportion of tiie notes is taken up in oxliibiting 
instances, many of them highly amusing, of palacographical 
confusions: among them tlie illustrations on the last Chorus 
of the Helena^ of compe^idia mistaken ftr complete words, and 
vice versdy are the most interesting — and the restoration of a 
passage in Livy is so felioitous that We cannot forbear tran¬ 
scribing it:— 

^ In Liir. 1. 22, cap. 34, Oonsulatum unum eerie plebts Itrnnanaeesae : 

pcpulum liberum habiturum ac datbrum ei ^ui magis vere vincere 
quam diu imperare malit* Verba sunt Ter. Varronis in Fabianam 
cuuctatioTiem.acerbe ebneiosantis. Nemo semel monitus dubitabit quin 

mOftUTe legendum sit, quod in ma uere facile potuit corrumpi.’ 

We now take our leave of this perf!!Sfmance, and of the preface 
thereto, which contains many ingenuities of *^a like kind, with the 
expression of much satisfaction at the endeavour here mani¬ 
fested, and with the hope that, in any ^future attempts, the editor 
* will remember that he is an editor^ and not suffer himself, in a fit 
of hastiness, to become the most useless of all possible authorB, 
by supplying from mere invention the gaps of an author whom it 
would be presumption to rival. From Aristophanes downwards 
Euripides has been public butt and the private favourite of 
ail philosophical minds. Tiiis is why so many more of his plays 
have reached us than of iKschylus or Sophocles : why he was, as 
well as is, so much oftener quoted—witness the number of his 
fragments which have been preserver!. He is not to be r^ompared 
with ACschylus for the sustained poetry of his diction; nor can 
he, as a dnii^atist, in the strictly technical sense of the word, 
compete with Sophocles—for action is not his forte. He who 
excelled in this, and had the skill to preserve an unity of plot 
through a curious complexity of details, was doubtless well 
appreciated by a refined auditory educated in austere principles 
of art; but Euripides addressed himself to a larger class; liis 
aim was to teach the people, to educate them into a capacity 
for sentiment and reflection. Hence he must needs become less 
dramatic, and deal more with*the feelings and thoughts of those 

whnTYi hf> if snirmtmips wn a.v« offemlivl by this 

licence pushed to an extreme, so that the poet himself obviously 
thlks<hTjyigh bis character, we may fairly plead for him tliat, in 
his desirc'jp communicate his mind to even the meanest; of his 
countrymen, he designedly set aside the rules of an art wliicli lie 
must have thoroughly understood. If his kings talk like beggars 
—or again his domestics utter thoughts worthy of philosopliers 
—it is owing to the conviction which filjed him tliat there is 
a common ground .of humanity which brings men far closer «in 

reality 
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reality than the accidental differences d[ life seem to indicate. Of 
coiirso, the haters of popular education hated him as they hated 
Socrates—charged him with sophistry and impiety as recklessly 
as they had charged hi 8 %Feat teacher; ^^but nmther the one nor 
the other is answerable for the spirit of speculation that was thim 
extending through all cHsses, much dess for the direction which 
it finally took; they could neither allay Aor excite it: to give it 
wholofinme tendoncics, to niAke it subservient to moral good, was 
the honest endeavour of both. JSut to teach, whether children or 
people, you must begin by pleasing them ; and that which pleaseth 
the multitude will be-very different fron) that which is addressed 
to the more strictly schooled intellect. This accounts for all 
those peculiarities in Euripides which arc commonly called marks 
of a degenerating drama f”lhe too florid lyrical measures, the 
excessive variety of unconnected incident, the strangeness of the 
story, the bustle of the stage. A dramatist must write for an 
audience 5 but the only audience which lie thought it worth his 
while to labour for was one which could be gained only by the ' 
condescension of his genius to their capacity ; and were they not 
worth gaining? Could a man who felt conscious of possessing 
such an exquisite power of pathos help believing that it was a 
faculty most nobly employee! in taming democratic fierceness? 

A ssuredly, if any virtue can be instilled by education, it is that 
of humanity ; most cruelty, especially of a mob or of children, is 
thoughtlessness, and in numberless eases iiotliing is needed for 
the removal of it but awakening gc ntler sympathies by skilful 
delineations of suffering. It is here that Euripides is strong, 
and it is here that he is nobly,pimple. Yet this great popular 
instructor passes with some for a caviller, this must tender^ 
hearted poet for a woman-hater, this author of pure eloquence 
for a maker of phrases I 


Art. VIIL—1. ffbrof LiturniccPi containing —I. Liturgical Di^ 
exepaneg^ its Extent^ Evil^ and Remedy^ in Letters to tlte 
nf his JKoppsp-. IT. T ^iijiTyical T-hgtnnny^ Ohliffations., 
Met msj and Security against Error^ whether Poyish or JPttra- 
tanica^; in a Charge to Candidates for Holy Order 
Right Reverend Richard Mant, D.D., Lord Bishop^of Down 
and Connor and Dromore. 1845. 

2. Jlow shall wc Cot^arm fo the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land 9 By James Craigie Robertson, M.A., of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, Cqrato of Boxley. 1843. 

3. Church Difficulties. A Charge delweved to the Clergy of the 

“ Arclkdeaconry 
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Arcbdeaconry of Middlesex^ in Mag^ 1851. By the Vcn. John 
Sinclair, A.M., Archdeacon of Middlesex, and Vicar of Ken¬ 
sington. 1851. 

4. Lights on the Altar no/ in use by autHlHty of Parliament in the 
Second Year of the Bfign of King Edward VL ; with Remarks 
OH Conformity, By the iRpv. S. L. Vogan, A.M., Prebendary 
of Wightering, and Vicar of Walburton-witli-Yapton, Sussex. 
1851. 

5. On the Use of Lights on the^Co^nmunion Table in the Day¬ 
time. By the Honourable and Revlerend A. P. Perceval, 
B.C.L., of All Souls College, late Chaplain to the Queen. 
1851. 

^"'HOSE of our readers who rccoUgft the view which we took 
in May, 1843 ((i. R. vol. Ixxii.) of thq Lmovations attempted 
of late years in the ritual of our Church by a class of the clergy 
coninionly called Puseyites, will be prepared for, and, we trust, 
participate in, our satisfaction at the admonitory letter recently 
addressed by twenty-four English Prelates to the clergy of their 
dioceses. The intrinsic importance of that dotument—^its, as we 
may say, synodal character—and its close connexion with sub¬ 
jects already so often discussed in our pages, induce us to place 
it in extenso at the beginning of this article i — 

* We, the undersigned Archbishops and Bishops of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York, rio most earnestly and aHectiorlately commend 
tiie following Addr&ss to the serious consideration of the clerg\' of our 
respective Dioceses:— 

J. B (Sunmer) Cantuar. 

T. {iW/ifigrave) JObor. * 

C. tJ. (Blont/ield) Lokdox. 

E. (^Jllalfhy) Dunbi-m. 

C. K. {Sumner) Winton. 

J. (Kaye) Lincolv. 

C. {Dcthell) Baxcor. « 

11. {Percy) CARnisr-E. 

G. {Murray) KoctiKSTER. 

J. H. {JJoA‘h) GiOUCESyKR 
and Bristol. 

C. T. {J^ongtey}^ liivon. * 

E. {Denison) Sarum. 

* Brethren,—We have viewed with the deepest aAxiety tlio 

troubles, suspicions, and discontents which have of late,«in some 
{larishes, aceoiiipani^ the introduction of ritual observances exceeding 
tliose ill common use amongst us. « 

‘ We long indulged the hope that, under the influence of charity, 
forbearance, and a calm estimate of the small importance of .such ex¬ 
ternal forms, compared with the blessing of unit^ action in the great 

« spiritual 


G. (Davys) PETERBonoutfii. 
C. ( Thirlwalt) St. Daviijs. 
II. {Pepys) Worcester. 

A. T. {Gilbert) Cicestr. 

J. {Lonsdale) Ltciifield. 

T. ( Turtnn) Ely. 

S. ( Wilherfarea) Oxox. 

T. V. {Short) St. Asapif. 

•T. ( Graham) Chester. 

S. {Hinds) Kohwich. 

A. {Ollieant) Duanoaff.* 
Auckland {Lord) SonoR and 
Man. 
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spiritual work which is before our Churoli, tliese heats and jealousies 
mig'iit by mutual concessions be allayed. But since the evil still 
exists, and in one most important feature has assumed a new and more 
dangerous cliaracter, we that it^ia our duty to try whether'an 
earnest and united address on our part may'^tend, unjier the bjlessifig of 
God, to promote the restoiajfion of peace andTiarmony in the Church. 

* The principal point in dispute is this^whether, where the letter of 
the Rubric scorns to warrant a measure of ritual ob^rvance, which yet^ 
by Jung and possibly by unbroken practice, has not been carried out^ 
the olergj'' are either in conscience e'equireii, or absolutely at liberty, to 
act each upon his own vieV of the letter of the precept rather than by 
the rule of coininon practice. Now, as to tins question, we would urge 
upon yon the folloudiig coiisidemtions;—First, that any change of 
usages with whicii the religious feelings of a congregation have become 
associated is in itself so likel}»to do harm that it is not to be introduced 
without the greatest cavrion ; secondly, that, beyond this, any change 
which mak(!S it difKcUU for the congregation at large to join in the 
service is still more to be avoided ; thirdly, that any change which 
suggests the fear of still further alterations is most injurious; and, 
foiirtlily, tliat, according to the rule laid down in the Book of Common 
Prayer, where anything is doubted or diversely taken concerning 
the manner how to understand, do, and execute the things contained 
in that book, the parties that so doubt, or diversely take anything, 
.<lmll always resort to the BUhop of the djot»o.se, who, by his discrotloii, 
shall take order for t!ie quieting and appeasing of the same, so that the 
same order be not contraiy to anything contained in that book.” 

‘ Tlie lair application of these priiicipl^js w'ould, we believe, solve 
most of the difficulties which have arisen. It would prevent all sudden 
and startling alterations, and it would facilitate the reception of any 
change whicli was really lawful and desirable. We would, therefore, 
first urge upon our Ueverend brethren with affectionate ed!^iKv>triess tlie 
adoption of such a rule of conduct. We would beseech all who, 
u'hother by excess or defect, have broken in upon the uniformity and 
coiitulnited to relax the autliorily of our rirual observances, to consider 
the importance of unity and order, and by coininon consent to avoid 
whatever might tend to violate thcuif In rteomin.mdiiig this course as 
the best under present circuiu'^taiiccs, we do not shut our eyes to the 
evil of even the appearance of any discrepancy existing between the 
written law and the practice of the Cliurch. But there are many cases 
where the Jaw may be variously interpreted ; and wc believe that we 
are best carrying out her own principles in urgiiT^ you to have recourse 
in all such cases to the advice of her chief {Pastel'S. - 

‘ But b^ond mere attempts to restore an unusual strictnesiHfffitual 
obscr\ance, we have to deal with a distinct and serious evil, A prin¬ 
ciple has u*f late been avowed and acted on, uhich, if admitted, would 
justify far greater and more uiyiertaiu changes. It is this—that as the 
Cliurcli of Kiigland is the ancient Catholic Clturch settled in tJiis laud 
before the Reibnnation, and was then reformed only by the casting 
away of certain strictly defined corruptions ; therefoic, whatever form 
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or usage existed in the Chmrch before its reformation may nour be 
freely introduced and observed, unless there can be alleged against it 
the distinct letter of some formed prohibition* 

* Now, against any such infefrence from, the undoubted identity of 
the Chuiph beforq and aft^r the Beformation we feel bound to enter 
our clear and unhesitating protest. We believe that at the Reformat 
tion the English Church pot otil^ rejected certain corruptions, but also, 
without in any degree severing her connexion with the ancient Catholic 
Church, intended to establish one unifonn ritual,* according to which 
her public services should be coniiucted. But it is manifest that a 
licence such as is contended for is wholly incompatible with any 
uniformity of worship whatsoever, and at variance with the universal 
practice of the Catholic Church, which lias never given to the officia¬ 
ting ministers of separate congregations any such large discretion in 
the selection of ritual observances. * 

^ AVe, therefore, beseech any wJio may have proposed to themselves 
the restoration of what, under sanction of this principle, they deemed 
a lawful system, to consider the dangers which it involves; to see it in 
its true light, and to take a more just and sober view of the real posi* 
tion of our Church; whilst with equal earIle^tliess we beseech others, 
who, either by intentional omission or by neglect and laxity, may have 
disturbed the unifonnlty and weakened the authority of our prescribed 
ritual, to strengthen the side of order by avoiding all unnecessary devi¬ 
ations from the Church’s rule. 

‘ Such lianiioiiy of action wc are persuaded would, under God’s 
blessing, go far towards restoring the peace of the Church. This happy 
result would more clearly exhibit lier spiritual character. The mutual 
relations of her various members would be more distinctly perceived, 
and our lay brethren would more readily acknowledge the special trust 
committed to us as stewards of the mysteries of God for the edifying 
of the body bf Christ.” They would join with us in asserting, and, if 
need be, defending for themselves, as much as for us, the true spiritual 
fre< 3 doin of the Ciiurch. They would unite with us in a more trustful 
spirit, and therefore with a more ready will, in enlarging her means 
and btreiigtlitiiiijjg her powers for the great work she has to do amongst 
the swarming multitudes of our ^reat towns at home and of our vast 
dominions abroiul; and rliat Church, which hus so long received from 
the liands of God such unequalled bic'>sings, might <*ontinue to be, yea, 
and become mor<f and more, ‘Va praise in tlie earth.” 

^ March 29;, \m\.\ 

To the spirit and principle oi this paper we hope we shall not 
bdSisflyaght presumptuous in offering our cordial assent. We 
subscribe to its doctrine ; we admire its temper; and Sve antici¬ 
pate for the hearty concurrence of the vast majority of those 
to ^boin it is with so striking a combination of argument and 
authority addressed. But wc hope also that we shall not be 
accused of an opposite kind of presumption and of being over- 
difficult to please, when we venture to point out two or three eirpum- 

« stances, 
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stances, as to which, though Incidaai%il and accessory only, and 
in nowise subtractive from the value of the document, it would 
be uncandid in us, and (as we think) unfair to the great cause 
we advocate, to suppress some cxpressi 9 n of regret. 

First, we believe everybody must lam^t thitt it has come at 
least ten years too late—come after unatters hod grown desperate 
with some, inveterate with others, uneasy dnd vexatious to all. And 
perhaps, in the wording of the preamble, it might have more exactly 
met the facts of the case as welhas the views of the Prelates them- ^ 
selves, if the * anxiety’Expressed about the * troubles’ occasioned 
by resisting the Puscyite innovations had d>een directed more 
distinctly against the Innovations themsdves. Nor should have 
chosen such an occasion for treating the * external forma ’ of the 
Church as in any view* of ^ small importance.* We are well aware 
tliat such words ^^e Iherely cimciliatory forms used in the cx>n- 
ciliatory spirit of the whole document; and we notice them as 
stick, that they may not be hereafter misconstrued as an admission 
that there was room for ‘ mutial amcMSssions*—an inference directly 
ax variance witli the iniiiii object of the Address which in fact con¬ 
cedes and compromises nothing; and which, with God’s blessing 
and a firm resolution on the part of the subscribing prelates to 
sec it executed, will, we trust, leave nothing of this at once serious 
and sill 3 '^ schism, but elesarer views of the true principle of ritual 
uniformity, and a sharper vigilance^ against the insidious arts 
with whicli Romanism so ingeniously contrived to mask its 
approaches. 

A second regret arises ;it first bight from observing that the 
Irish branch of our United Church appears to be absent from this 
important and synodal movement; particularly as the work of 
Dr, Mant, late Kishop of Down, tlic title of which stands at the 
head of this paper, was the most direct and decided cjiiscopal 
encoui’agcmcmt whicli the innovators h.ud received, Rut the fact 
is that the Irish clergy* have been, tlicir closer acquaintance 
with practical Popery, protcHited against the Puseyite infection. 
Even Bishop Mant’s book produced no‘ill effect but for one mo¬ 
ment In one narrow neighbourho<xl; its gcnerifl and permanent 
rcaiflt was the very reverse of what the bis]ic»2> inteniled. It was 
therefore thought inexpetlient to embi*ace the clergy of the 
sister island in an admonition whicli was necessarym 
the ^ prdtbiees of Canterbury and York.* It is satisfactory that 
this last 2 ^}irase tjvcitly, at least, recognises tlie idc]\tity of the 
Church in England and Ireland; and we believe we may sifely 
odd that, if loc'al circumstances had required it, the Irish bench 
would have given its ^unanimous assent to the Address. We 
the more gladly' record this explanation, because we arc convinced 

that 
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that any separation of the two branches of our Church would inevi¬ 
tably cause the early and total extinction of both—not, of course, 
as a form of Christianity—not as a spiritual Church ; as such she 
will endure as long as hmnan intelligence and society—but as an 
Establishment! If the^ Irish branch be rent away, the sister 
branch will die by the sainQ wound—a bnore Ungluing, perhaps, 
but an equally certain vleatb. And let us add another solemn 
truth—the fate of the Church will bo the fate of the €H>untrie8! 

The Countries and their Churcl\^ tlieir monarchy, their power, 
and tlieir rank among nations, must stand*or fall together I 

The third topic .is more grave—that tine Address wants the 
concurrence of four English bishops, Dr. Bagot of Bath and 
Weils, Dr. Hampden of Hereford, Dr. Lee of Msmehester, and 
Dr. Pljillpotts of Exeter. The thred former have not given, 
that we are aware of, any reason for their refusal. It has been 
suggested that Bishop Bagot’s state of health may accrount in 
some degree for his silence. Of the motives of Bishops 
Hampden and Lee we have heard nothing, and can only say 
that the general dissatisfaction at their original appointment 
will not, we fear, be diminished by this additional contrast to 
the majority of their colleagues. But the Bishop of Exeter has 
not been silent. Tliat eminent prelate has in a recent Pastoral 
Letter announced very emphatically the reasons, or we might 
perhajis mther say the reason^ for there seems to be practi¬ 
cally but one, of liis dissent:—namely, that it appeared to him 
‘ little short of a mockery' to a<ldress the Clergy upon such ^ small 
matters^ instead of remonstrating with the Crown on the great 
question involved in what for sliortness we will call the Gorham 
Case; and his Lordship informs us that, instead of a measure 
so * manifestly nugatory^' he proposed to his llight Reverend 
brethren an Address to the (Jucen to rescue the Church from a 
state of ^paralysis' by summoning the Convocation. 

We need not, w« hope, pn>foss our affectionate reverence for 
the Bishop of Exeter. Wc do not doubt that in the Gorham 
Case ills Lordship was mtirely right in jioint of doctrine, and we 
cordially sympafnise witli his natural and reasonable feelings of 
dxssettlafactiojf at the ^aub, aa well as at many of the incidents, of 

that vexatious affair: but serious as wc may think the doctrinal 
“imijwiCtaBf® of the Gorham Csise, we cannot persuade ourselves 
that it is of so engrossing, so absorbing a nature, as %o require 
or justify the suspension, much less the dereliction, of other, even 
thoilgh minor, considerations and duties. The evils in question 
are^not ejusdem generis; heresy is one thing, ritual irregularity is 
another. Surely It can be no valid reason for not attempting to cure 
or to stay a lesser evil, that you cannot previously remove a greater 
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one of an altogetlier different character^ Let lis, lor instance, adopt 
the Bisfjiop’s own metaphor, and suppose that a person afflict^ 
with paralysU has had the additional misfortune id breaking one 
of his limbs ; would you prevent <he sprgeon’s setting it until a 
consultation of physicians should have qpred bim of t^e palsy ? 
Nor can we admit that these Pys^yite innovations are mall 
maJttern^ though they are, we confess, very silly ones. If they 
were merely nvyatory^ we might yet again answer, hce nugas seria 
ductmt in mala ; but we have tej) respectful a remembrance of the 
Bishop of Exeter’s forftier Charges to admit that,, though there 
may be greater matters, these in their results and cfmsequences 
are to be regarded as smalL On the !ft)th of November, 1844, 
the Bishop addressed a ‘ Pastoral Letter to his Clergy on tub 
ODSBRVANCE OF THE RoBRfc,’ whicli aimmcnccd thus: — 

* Reverend and tieur"Brethren,—I address you on a subject of very 
deep interest to us all—the diversity of practice in tlie woisliip of 
Almighty (lod^ which, in concurrence with other unhappy events, has 
threatened to involve us in a state of painful, 1 had almost s&id perilous * 
disunion.’ 

The Pastoral Letter proceeds to treat these subjects as involv¬ 
ing the highest obligations of law and conscienf e; and it closes 
with a solemnity that would surely not have been employed on 
* small nugatory matters ’ ;— 

* I conclude with entreating vou to join me in fervent prayer to Him 
foho is the Author of Peace and Lover of Concord^ tiiat he will accept 
and bless this our humble endeav'oiir to promote peace and concord 
amongst us within his own house and in his own immediate service.’ 

We confine oursehes in this to us partic*ularly,painful dis¬ 
cussion to the reason given by the Bishop for bis dissent; and 
however much we may regret the absence of a name so high in 
learning, talents, and piety, it is some satisfaction to find that 
the specified ])oint of difference seems rather formal and occa¬ 
sional than substantial; and tlia% it neither does nor could have 
been intende4 to invalidate the intrinsic value and transcendent 
authority of the Address of so laige a* majority of tlie prelates. 
Nor do we apprehend that the dioceses of the* recusant bishops 
arc likely to exhibit any uneeemly discrcjjancy fibm the rest of 

England—even if they dissented from the substance of the docu* 
ment, which does not at all appear—for it must be 
they, bishops and dioceses, are still—to a degree sufficient, wc 
believe, >o ensure uniformity—under the, at leaat, appellate juris¬ 
diction of the Metropolitan. . * ^ 

But there is still another topic of consolation to be found in 
these otherwise regrettable differences. They can hardly to 
afford a most salutary l^son to the CHurch, and a lesson the mtm 

VOL, Lxxxix. NO. r^LXXVii. p foicibla 
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forcible from the c;ircnins^nccs in which ancl the person by whom 
it is ronveyetl. We have of late heard much, too much wc* think, 
of the legal authority and practical advantages of Convocations 
and Synods for quietinj^ dissensions in the Church. The Eishop 
of Exetfr, as wo have just seen, considers them as not merely a 
sovereign, hut the only spepific remedy for such disorders. But 
does not this very occasion authorize us to ask what can he ration¬ 
ally expected from any such assemblies when we find that the result 
of friendly and ciinfidential conferences of eight-and-twenty pre¬ 
lates, met in the library at Lambeth, ii^ a common interest for a 
common purpose, ,>vith every incentive to conciliation and no dis¬ 
turbing causes, has been to widen the breacli by the open seces¬ 
sion of four important dioceses from the rest of England ? 

We are satisfied that the few thinking men who may have 
hitherto bc(‘n inclined to adopt the idea tiiat national synods and 
<?onvocations would insure unity of €Uther doctrine or disc.^ipline, 
will now be convinced that the Houses of Convocation—upper or 
lower—would probably have no groat resemblance to the Temple 
of Concord. 

Wliih* we regret tliat the dec'Iaratioii of our Prelates has been 
so long delayed, we admit that there were serious difficul¬ 
ties in the way of an carlitjr demonstration. What were the real 
feelings and intentions of certain members of the University of 
Oxford in originating what may be called the Tractarian move¬ 
ment, we are not called upon to conjecture; but we have re¬ 
peatedly expressed, and still adhere to the conviction, that it was 
mainly supported from pure and pious motives. Undoubtedly, at 
all events, ^ome of the most amiable and personally respectable, 
if not the most prudent and profound of the clerical order, soon 
joined zealously in what professed to be an endeavour to con¬ 
duct the service of our Church on a higher principle of con¬ 
formity jmd unity tl;tm had been, it was said, recently prac¬ 
tised. The heado- of the Church could not but approve such 
a spirit, and, as tlie innovations affected to bt? no more than 
a restoration of obscrvjinces directly required by the rubrics, 
which, it was ^alleged, wore (even though partijilly disused) 
irrevocably binding both in conscience nnd in law on tlic tvholc 
clergy, they were nafurally reluctant to take any stej) that might 
contravene the strict rubrical code. They may also have 
very naturally hoped that tuiy excess of zeal in so right fc direction 
would ere long correct itself: and fb a certain degree this expecta¬ 
tion was confirmed. A majority of the clergy and nearly all the 
laity speedily discovered—^if indeed'they lia<i ever for a moment 
lost sight of—the important share that usage has always bad in our 
Church services:—not a few even of those who had made them- 

, selves 
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selves prominent in the movement perceived In j?ood time that 
they were getting out of tlieir depth, and Ijiastened to regain terro- 
Jimia. But a laige portion still held out; some neophytes (to 
say nothing of their first leaders) werf already Papists at their 
hearts—^yearning after an infallible ffUuW; some were influenced 
by a kind of clerical esprit de , others by a variety of 

self-delusions more or less venial. One or two of the Bishops, 

m a well-intondod but ill-judgred attowript at conciliation, gave, , 

as all lialf-incasures ar^l compS'omises with perverse antagonists 
arc sure to do, consistency to what tliey meant to disc'ourage, 
and discouiaged what they would rather luive supported. The 
innovators entrenched themseKes bcliind what they called the 
toritten law, wdiich they aflected to regard as the tvhole law. It 
was not for the Lead^ of the Ctiurch to impugn tJjat authority ; 
and (IS yet tlierc WefS no tangible pr<iof, though there were glowing 
indications, that this over /cal for the rubrics was (with a con¬ 
siderable class) the shibboleHi of Popery."^ Many and ingenious . 
were tlie ways in which the artful machinists worked. The ciiief 
deinonstrations were made on points whicii, if nut absolutely 
small matters^ ivuuld have been in themselves of no serious im¬ 
portance,—but they became so when they wcio hy and by recog¬ 
nized as the sign and symbol of a Romanis 'uaj party. 

All this anxiety, however, for the general authority of the 
rubrics was a mere deception—the rubrics geneially liad never 
been disputed, nor sjstemaficall v iu>r waritoni} clejiarted from. 
The whole fpiestion in fact turned oii one sinyle rubric^ \i/., that in 
the Communion Service, w'liich sceitied—contrary to a general and 
imineinorial usage—to require llh^ use of the Offertory and of the 
(*hurch-inilitant prayer, even when there wais no Conuiiunion ; anti 
as this inlerpn'tation obliged the iniiiister—instead of tlisinissing 
the eongregalion with a lilesbing from the pulpit—to return first 
to tlu‘ vestry r4;oin again to resume Lis surplice, and again to the 
Coinmunion-talile for tliese supplein<ntal scirvices, it afforded 
an argument ah inconvenienti for the revival, or rather for the 
introduction of the practicci that ^ Laud had< in Miiu ende^i- 
voiivcd to impose on llie crlergy two centuries lfc*fo»e, of * preach^ 
iify iv tb^tr whitc^^ d<> notJ> liolieve there was any par- 

ticuhu' interest felt about the Clmrch-inilitanl prayer— 

___ 

* Archdetveou Sinclair ia tils very 84 tisih 1 e Ciiarjrc Tccalls the important fact, aften 
noticed by flurselvesi, that the curlier Tractfi avmved the most uncomproxpising hostility 
to lA)pery* From No. JII., for example, In? quotes these words :-— 

* A luiiun [with Home] is iinpo^ible. Their commubioii is uifected witli hetero¬ 
doxy. We arc bound to nee from it as Irom a pestilence. They have established a 
lie 111 the place of Gods tnit)i,^anil liy their claim of inimutability in doctrine caxmOt 
undo the sui they have committed. They cannot repent. Popery must be debfroyed. 
Jt ciCimot be reformed.' 

J . p 2 however 
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liowovor excellent in what lAie clergy and congregations had so long 
decidccl to be its proper place —seems superfluous %vhcn used as 
an adjunct to the ordinary Morning, Litany, and Altar servic'es ; 
but it was now contended for because it was the most prominent, 
if indeed not tht* only triibrical deviation that aifurded a flag of 
distinction, and because the rubric tha't provided for it seemed 
also to include the ‘ Offertory’ and the ^preaching in ichites.* 

But though this was tho first object^ login as wall as party soon 
drove these ultra-riibricinns—as«wc may well call them—to look 
out for other flaws and blots, and, finding nothing retilly worth 
quarrelling about, to ekq out their system ‘by inferential or ima¬ 
ginary rubrics for credence-tables—candlesticks—worshipping to 
the east—standing on the west* side of the table with their backs 
to the congregation—genufluxions, bowings, crossings, intoning, 
rood-scrccns, ac*olytlis, and the like, for which, there was not only 
not a shadow of rubrical countenance, but against which there 
was a combination of rubrical, can^inical, historical, and legis- 
* lativc authority, confirmed, as far back as our evidence goes, by 
the uninterrupted practice and usage of the Churcli of England 
ever since the Reformation. 

Neither the clergy nor public at large would tolerate these 
superstitious practices, and at length, finding that England was 
not to be Koinanize<l either by false logic in interpreting the 
rubrics, or by tlie glare of I^uscyite pomp and paiaphemalia, 
all the most eminent and distinguished among the first prac¬ 
titioners and partizans f)f these innovations (except a very few 
who must forgive the world for suspecting that they prefer their 
emoluments* to their theories),, have thrown off the mask under 
which they had for a dozen years been endeavouring, and not 
without some success, to delude their brethren and their congre¬ 
gations, and have at last given us tardy evidence of sincerity by 
passing over into the Roman camp. We have not a reproachful 
word nor a deroga?iorj thought**for those converts, as such. We 
respect their consciences, if not their understandings. We hope 
they may find comfort ill the bosom of their new mother; and 
we are so far frhm regretting their secession on our own account 
that we €M>ngratmate, the Church at being relieved from their 
* half-faced fellowshipand we trust that any, who still profess 

* IT^lb^urious to o'lwnc that eonie Piiseyltes, who ditl not venturethis flagraut 
irregularity, hnt were atill deairous of giiiii^he table the chararler of an allar, uied 
flily to place themselves just at the^ norih^wek comer of the tuhle, thtfs half com* 
plyiug with file Hutiriu, which enjoined the iioiM, and half indulging their Komauts* 
ing prouensity for tlie weat— like an otistiiiale child that, if forbidden to put its hand 
on a table, will out of |ierrer8fness put on its Jinyer, We have seen fhis pueiilitj 
actually practised and fiersisted in by several, and particularly by two leading persons, 
who have since upmily gone over to Rome. We sus^t that it was a kind of free* 
mason’s sign amongst them. * 


« 
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our faith but think with them, m^y hasten to follow their 
example. Our only romplaint is that they did not earlier relieve 
themselves and us from those embarrassments, and that they 
should have gone on—while this *apostacy Was smouldering in 
their hearts— cineri doloso^ —enjoying tAc prefeynents and exer¬ 
cising the influence and autliority of that “Church whose destruc¬ 
tion they meditatMl. For the itidiciaimlSf it is a kind of apology, 
that such Josuitloal double dealing is one of the most reiiuirkuble 
characteristics of the acc<immodatiiig faith they have einbinted. 

We arc convinced that a number of Ihosc who take a lively 
interest in these questions — many even who have thought 
seriously, and some who have written •largely upon them—are 
very imperfectly aware how little t»f <iur Church service is regu¬ 
lated by these rubrics, and how infinitely more by unwrittrn and 
traditional habits and ^customs. For this, among other fensous, 
we are induml to*attcinj)t a rather detailed examination of the 
general subject, vvlilc’h, although we and olluTs before us have 
touciiefl on particulfir pointi^, has not, that we know of,* been sys- , 
Icmatieally treafi'd. Whether we consider ourselves as addressjiig 
persons who conscientiously advocate a large revision and emenda¬ 
tion of the rubrics—or those who hold the, as wc trust, far more 
general opinion—namedy, tliat of the sufficumeg of the j)rescnt 
rubric inhea in connexion with the ancient and general usage of our 
Church —in either of these views, we think it an object ol con¬ 
siderable importance and interest to si in what an unexpected 
number of cases the rubric neither a fiords, nor jirofesses to afford, 
any direct instruc'tlcm for our ritual guidance,—Such an attempt 
seems iiwleed to be the more <‘allod lor at this moment, since we 
find, to our great regret, tliat sohie demur seems to be already 
made to the Address of the Prelates, as giving too much authority 
to Usage. Vjigue apjireliensions are expressed at any supposed 
departures from the Rubrics of the Prayer Book ’—and vve are 
asked ‘how can custom make a tiling lawful,^or absolve tlie <*on- 
science from a promise not to do it’ ( Vagan^ 74). 

We purpose to answer all such questions by sluiwing that if it 
was not by the help of custom —supplying the ouiissions, explain¬ 
ing obscurities, and reconciling the i neons latcu«^ of the rubrics 
—^it would be absolutely impossible to takcVz/c single stej} towards 
the performance of divine service. The rubrics are lights ph:r 3 sd 
here and^here for our general guidance, but they are rfot, as we 
shall, believe, be able tb prove, the active principle that 
enaliies us to walk.—We are as well aware as any One can be, 
to how little weight our o|tinion may be entitled, and how defi¬ 
cient we ore in tliosc higher requisites that create authority, but 
we think the facts whiAli present themselves are so decisive, that 
' even 
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even in out hands tlicy canAot fail to establish the proposition 
which we have llius advanced. 

VV^c must bo^in by a short notice of the Horw Litnrgica*^ 
piildjsbed some ejj^ht years since—a work of which we <'annot 
approve either the object ar the execution, and should, if the author 
were btilMivjng, Tlia\c ventured to compjain of ad homivem. As 
it is, we produce it merely ak A piece of evidence in the discussion. 
Bishop Mant., a respo^»tallh•J leamod^ and amlablo man, was 

over-persuaded (as wi' ha^^e heard) to adopt, contrary to the j^rav- 
ticc hisotc/t long and rvsj>cctahle*^inistryy\^^. Puscyite ronsiruc- 
tion of the (/hureh-inilifant rubric; and it was thou^^ht favourable 
to the cause of Ihlbric 7i';rsus Usage to exhibit the monstrous ex¬ 
tent and danger of (liversily, in a latalogue of no less than seventy 
different modes ijf performing Divinp Service—an indictment 
against the Clergy’ of seventy' counts for n(3glect or disobedience' 
of the Rubrics of the Church. If all or any' serious number of 
these charges had been well foundeil, it is obvious that the right 
reverend critic himself, after an ep4sro])ato of five-arid-twenty 
years, would hax* been the person really responsible for su<’li 
irregularities. Ilut it was not sf). 'l^'he IJisliop of J)owii had not 
negleotod his duties—Ids <‘lergy were ami are as onlorly, and in 
every way as respectable, as any' in the United Khigcloui—the 
variations he w’as prompted to complain of ivere either nccitlentnl 
or trivial, or w'holesomc?—and were, we believe, siiggestc'd hy 
his oflicjous advisers to the old bishoj/s censure only for the sake 
of the three great innovations about the surplus, the offertory, 
and the Church-militant prayer—to justify, by so largo a cata¬ 
logue of discrepancies, an attempt to enforce these points, by 
confounding'them with sixty-sc*. eii others, most of them insig¬ 
nificant, and none of them important;—a do\ ice as ingenious, 
but not more successful, than that of Dean Swift’s celebrated 
Irish footman, who thought he had performt'd a most dexterous 
exploit in passing off a clipped sidlling in a handful of halfpence. 

A few examples'^’of the kimV of difficulties conjured uj) for 
this occasion will justify both the Imity and severity of our 
observation;— 

* i« 

Til some V^hurche^q li.e service is commenced with a psalm, in 
otliers ijut/— Mant, p. 11. 

•“4^-Ud 10. When a psalm consists of an uneven number of verses, 
somctimes*'the minister reads [out of his alternate turn] the ttrst verse 
of the Gloria Pairi. tSometimes he leaves it to the people. ■*--p. 19. 

13. Some ministers in giving out the lesson say Here beginneth 
such a chapter of such a book—others ^.rroneimsly say ‘‘ The first (or 
second) lesson appoiiittnl for this nioriiing’s (or evening^s) service is such 
a chapter of such tt book.’’—p. 13. 


16. 
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15. At the coneliision of every le^n, while one minister says 
Hei'e enrlefh/* another will say “ 77i«s%ndcth.’’—p- 14, 

22 . After the lessons sonic clergymen conhue themselves exclusively 
to the Tc Denm or tlio JuhilcUe ;—others use occasignally the RenedicHe 
or Renedictus. —p. 15. ’ ^ 

26. Some give not the collect—saying the gollect ibr such Sunday; 
some read the collect witholit announojnp it,—p. 16. 

32. The prayer for the High Court of Parliament is read by some 
from the opening of the session to its prorogatiem; otJiers ciisu.se it 
during a recess or long adjournment.’—p. 17. 

• 

Scime of these, and of fifty or sixty similar questions, are 
no questJems at all, being in fact Icfy optional by the rubric; 
others are quite indifferent, some merely accidental, 011 * 101 * 8 . we 
believe altogether fancifuh u«d none? of the discrcpancic's of 
any real importanee, or more than a word from tlie bishop or one 
of his ardideat^ons would have removed. A few of the items 
tliat affect more serious points we shall liave occasion to notice 
as we proceed with our nfore d<5tailed examination pf the ser-^ 
vice. Hut the geneml effect of tliese captious comidaints on our 
mind is only to prove the siilistantial uniformity in which the ser¬ 
vice has been conductc*d thi'ougliout both c-ouiitriob ; and that ‘ there 
was never any thing by the wit of man so w'ell devised’ in which 
ingenious or litigious men inight not find or make petty differ¬ 
ences .and distinctions. The whole sy.stem of the J^useyite 
nicety pro(*eods on the assumption that the Rubric is in itself 
a comjilete and perfect c:o<le, which not cmly does not r<‘quire, 
but utterly rejects the aid and the authority of traditional 
Usage. This, however, everybody but the wilfully blind must 
sec is a degree of perfection aiuPiafallibllity which fiven the most 
i*arefully worded law's and statutes do not pretend to, and which 
courts of justice as well as common sense, and the prrfatory Rnbric 
of the hook of Coviinon Rrayer itself admit to be unattainable in 
any human producifon. The Rybrii* itself makes no such exclu¬ 
sive pretensions. It distinctly recognises the existence and main- 
teiianct‘ of usages whic:h it does not specify ; smd tlun’e is not, wc 
believe, one jiage of the liturgy ii\ which the /ubrics would be 

3uilic‘icnt to guide public woi'ship without tho hclp«{uid illustration 

of tradition and usage. Without that lieljf the very first essential 
elements of divine service would be unsettled. For instance. ^Jhp 
rubric determines neither the time nor the plaice of the service, 
nor the persoii^ nor the vestments of the minister^ nor a number 
of accessory but necessary items in the performance of the oilices. 
By the light of rubrics ahAie the parson could not get into his 
surplice, nor into his reading-desk, nor into ins pulpit, nor even 
determine the great Fi?asts of the year. If wc were to ask for a 

rubric 
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rubric at every step, the ^inister would never get out of the 
vestry. 

To begin with the beginning—tlie Calendar—and with the 
chief and cardinal point of the-Calendar—Easter :— 


‘ Eastek-day (911 which^lie rest depend) is always the first Sunday 
after tlie fn*ll niooti which^ happens upon or next after the 21st d.iy of 
March ; and if the full mpon liappeiis on a Sunday, Easter>day is the 
Sunday after.*— Rubric to the Calendar^ 

This is sufficiently clear—rather more so than directions about 
the use of the Church-militant prayer—or iho proclaimintf of psalms 
—it is a case on which no difficulty seems possible—it stfinds on 
the faro of the Prayer liohk not merely as a rubric of l(i()2, but 
as atlvisedly confirmed by the statute firawii up with so much 
conshlcration and cave for the reformation of the Calendar and 
the alteration of the St vie in 1751. What can be more ex¬ 
plicit, more certain? Well, ’tis all a delusion! In the year 
1845—as it was in the year 1818, and as it must be a* other 
^encyclical periods—the first full inoOii after the 21st of March 
fell on Suudiiy the 23rd, at 8 o’clock in the evening, and so clearly 
Easter-day shouhl have been on ISimday the 3l>th of March— 
but no such thing ; a subsequent and unexplained line in one of 
the tables following the ("alendur appoints Easter-day fur the 
23rd of March ;—and all the solemnities of Easter-day w(M*e foiri- 


plettxl and finished even before tlio cliange of the moon — the fun- 
damenlal rule having caretully provided that they should not take 
place till a week after the change of the moon. We need not re¬ 
mind our readers that this discrepancy arises from the assump¬ 
tion in early times that a month consists exactly of twenty-eight 
days, and thuf*therefore i\\c fourt\iotith day of tlie moon must be 
the full moon—an error of a day and a half;—and this fomieerdh 
day liaving been Saturday, the 22nd, I^aster was held, in defiance 
of law, nature, the general rubric, and even of St, Paul’s injunc¬ 
tion—‘ Let 710 man puiye you in pesfwct of a new moon ’— on Sun¬ 
day the 23rd, the real full moon happening only at 8 o’cloc k on the 
latter evening;—the fact /simply being that the rubrics (copied 
into the statute) confound the pcxdesiasticai, that is, an imaginary 
full mniin with the real ono. Thus tlien, rn. we find that 

the clearest of rubrics,*and the ifiost solemnly sanctioned, gives 
wa y Ji efiire a practice founded on considerations which the Rubric 
does not explain.* « 

Being thus condemned to keep all the moveable feasts lof such 
years as 1818, 1845, &c., in defiance of the leading Rubric, lei 
us proceed to Church ; but, even befole we enter it, we are met 


* A mc*rfiIof tlie Lfiiiversily of Oxford ptiMislietJ tii 1818 a protest ugaiimt the 
mis'Observaiice of Easter.—See Camp* to Me Aim* 1815/p. 54. 


tL 
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by a (lifTiculty. Tlie rubric’ prescrilys, dcculeclly and repeatedly, 
a ‘ (faUy morninjif and a Haiiy evening service throughout the 
year,’ We all know how imperfectly that indisputable injunc¬ 
tion is observed. The Bishop c>f*Loncion, in Ids Charge of 1842, 
which showed so much respect to soiile obsolctte and ambiguous 
rubric's, was, we surmi&r in self-defence, obfiged to suppose that 
‘ the framers of this rubric.* never /??^e«//f'rf*that it should be obeyed.^ 
Wo exprossod our opinion in March, 1K48, that tlic? framers 
of the rubric probably meant it to be effective*, as it had no doubly 
been in old times; bufii we fully agreed that it bad, by the cliange 
of circ-umbtanc’es, be^-oine, in a great inajoritjr of cases, morally and 
even physically impracticable; and \\c**drcwa conclusion, which 
we now ivpeat, that if the clearest and most important rubrics are 
thus set aside for extranpwus considerations, it seems very incon¬ 
sistent ti> be* so zoalo«s about other rubrics of cc*rfainly less value 
and importance. But even on tlie service days, before a word 
can be uttc'rccl, some serious—very serious—matters are to be 
settled. " « • 

The order for morning service is pivfac'cjd by this preparatory 
Ilubric’:— 

‘ And here it is to be noted that such ornaments of the churchy and 
of the mmisfers thereof^ at all times of their ministration, shall be re¬ 
tained and be in use, as wete in tins Chiircfi of Kngland, fty the 
authority of Parliamcnty in the second year of King Edward VI' 

Our readers are aware that foi the class of subjects we are now 
discussing this is the most imporbuit Rubric* in the whole b€M>k. 
It is tlie sole rubrical authority for the decoration of our churches 
and the habits of our ministers, and by it must be detcTmined the 
questions, lately grown so scTiofis, of gowns and surplices, candle¬ 
sticks, cTcdcnce-tables, and so forth. Of course, then, we might 
naturally expect to find in tlic book itself some practical expla¬ 
nation of what Is thus enjoined. We find none! Such of us 
as happen to liave access to tl:\p statutes a^ large, refer to them 
for tlie allc>ged parliamentary authority — but, again, we find 
nothing like wliat we are in search of.« The second year of King 
Edward V'l. began on the 28th of January 1548, and ended on 
tbfl 27tli Jimnarv Now wfi as&ert that in that year there 

was no authority of Parliament?on any sufch subject. In the first 
yeiir of Edward VI, he had published certain Injunctions 
cemingithose matters, and there then existed a statutd^ 31 Henry 
VIII., ch. 8, which enacted that ^ Proclamations made by the 
King’s Highness with the advice of his Honourstble Council 
shall be obeyed and kept*as though they were made by Act of 
Parliament;’ but that act was repeale<l in the first of Edward 
VL, subsequent to thd Injunctions, in these large words, ^ all and 

every 
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every branchy article, and malSter in the same statute mentioned or 
declaredy shall l)e from henc^'orth repealed and utterly made void 
and of NONE effect.’ It cannot be rationally ar^fuecl that the 
Injunctions thus rejjealed by Parliament in the first of Edward 
had the authority^of Pariiament in the second of i^dward. If 
they continued in use at h\\ it could only be by the King’s pre- 
ro^tive authority, an<l not asshfedly by what the Ruln ic requires, 
the authority of Parliament, Moreover, whatever pretence f>t' royal 
authority they might have is utterly annihilate<l by subsequent Acts. 
The question, however, as to these Ifijnnctions is of no iinpovtauce, 
except as to the single point of the legality of the two lights on 
tlie altar, which tljey ^suffered to remainl 'Mr. Robertson, of 
whose diligence and judgment wc beg leave to repeat our former 
acknowledgment, shows that the Hishop of London's-partial <’oin* 
pliance with the restoration of ‘ candles, provided they were not to 
he liyhteA^ was a double mistake, for even duriilg the short time 
that tiu'y were by law suffered to remain^ it was as being ^ onrliyhty 
qiid not as what were satirically and truly called ‘ luviina rwea^ 
Mr. Vogan and Mr. Perceval in their pamphlets examine more 
esptM'ially the mere law of the case; an<l all three decide tlie 
question against the candles, whether on-liyld or cecca, by a train 
of legal jind historical argument which leavers no possible doubt 
upon the subject. Jf there could be any doulit on the point ot* 
law, the opinions of Mr. Vogan and Mr. Perceval woukl be in this 
matter entitled to peculiar wciglit, for Mr. V^ogan is one who 
carries the authority of ru]>ric's vcjry high, and Mr. Perceval tells 
us that he himself had presented a pair of candlestic'ks for the 
Communion table of All Souls’ College. This was because he 
thought them Jlectmt ornaments, kiiew them to be usual in colleges 
where they had been ^suffered to rernaiiij and did not like to see 
his own college deficient of them:—but when he subsequently 
found candlestu'ks introduced in parish churches, where they 
had never been before, symJfolically Juid systematically, he began to 
inquire into the matter, c'^ind soon satisfied himself, and his ajgu- 
ments must, we think, sr^tisfy any one, that the symbolism is 
childish, and the jnuthorlty foi; it a prc'tencc without a colour 
of legality or reoeon, ‘ 

In truth this whole Rabrie, litcAilly read, is an egregious blun- 
dec*^ There was indeed a statute, not of the second year of 
Edward, bat of what is legally called the second and third of 
Edward VI., and which was not to take full effect till P^entecost 
in the third year of the King, by which this question of ornaments 
and vestments was decided, not immediately nor specifically, but 
with reference to what a Liturgy then in preparation was to con¬ 
tain. This Liturgy, however, was not proniulgated till near well 

uti 
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on in the third year of Edwarcf VI., and it is to the pro¬ 
visions of that Litiirpfy—(which, be^it observed, prohibited can¬ 
dlesticks alto;^etlier)—legalised by anticipation by the at^t of 
Parliament of the second and third Edward VI., that the Rubrk* 
is supposed to refer as being in in thf ^second year by 
authority of I’arlicament.J • * ^ 

Hut—tliis point being settled aiftl tlje Rubric of the Liturgy 
of jr>4y —the third Edward VI,— boiiifr udniittod to b© what is 
referred to in the existing Rubric—we shall find our difficulties^ 
by no meaijs removed < for wJlen w'o inquire after the book so re¬ 
ferred to, w’e learn that it is no rare as to be a tyjiographical curiosity, 
found only in the cfioicest libraries—iisdeed, we iniglit rather say 
not found, for It turns out that the Oxford University Press in 
1838 and Mr. Keeling erf Cambridge in 1842, purposing to give 
a reprint of this bcyik, both published a wrong one, *and Mr. 
Keeling has only* just now, in a new edition, published the right 
one. Such has been the condition of this our great canon of ec¬ 
clesiastical vestures and ornaments—and ji‘t, by the help of us;ige;, 
no inconvenience liad for two centuries ensued. 

At last, liowever, by these modem reprints, and reprints of 
reprints, we presume that we have now arrived at what we might 
naturally have exported to find in the place whence it now derives 
its authority—the Hook of ('omnion IVaycr. At the end of 
King Kdward’s yirst book arc tlnse general dircclionsi, now ad¬ 
mitted to be the existing rule : — 

‘CERTAIN NOTES EOR TffE MORE JM XlPf EXCLICATIOIV ANI> PECENT 
MINISTRATION OF THINGS f ’ON PAINEP IN THIS BOOK. 

‘ J/i the MATIN’S and evensono, BArTisiNq, and burving, 

the nihdsicrs in parish churches, and chapels annexed to the same, shall 
use a sijKPTACE; and \n all cathedral churches and eolletjes^ arch'- 
deacons^ deans, provosts, masters, pfchendaries, and fellows, being 
graduates, mag use in the ciiom, besides their surpLievs, such hoops 
pertaineih to their several degrees^ but in. all other places any minister 
shall be at liberty to use a surplice or no. It ts also seemlg that gra¬ 
duates, when they preach, should use such hoods as pertaineih to their 
several degreesJ * 

far regai-ds the ordinary ministrations; Jmt at the be¬ 
ginning of • • 

‘ The IIoiiY Communion, commonly called The Mass,* . . 
we findsthese different and special directions :— • 

‘ T the day appointed for the ministration of the Holy Com¬ 

munion^ the priest that shall execute the holy ministry shall put fqxm 
him the vesture appointed Tor that administration—that is to say, a 
white ALB, plain, with a vestment or cope; and where there he 
many •priests or deacohs, there shall so many he ready to help the 

priest 
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priest in (he ministradoji as s/iall he required^ and shall hare upon 
thejn the vestures appointed for the ministry—that is to say^ ALBsioi</i 

TUNICLKS. 

‘ f AihI whenever ^lie BraitOP fr.hfill celebrate the Holy Commiiinori 
in the Cluirch. or execute ant^ other public ministration^ he ^hull have 
upon him, <.^e.sicle liisr rocukt, h surplice op alb, anil a cope or 
VESTMENT, and al'^o his pastcvial staff m his handy or else borne 
or holdcti by his chaplain.*' 

Those lliibrics, besides ofTering some discrepancies and ob¬ 
scurities in other details, would allbw the minister in any but the 
specified services \o^usea sinplive or nOy tjiat is, ^ or vothinyy 
at his pleasure, whild it pifoscribes albs, copes, and tunicles to all 
ministers for the Cyoiii in union, and rochets, albs, copes, and 
cro/iers to the Bishops on all occasions,. We need not say into 
what tObitl disuse these rubrics bave fallen—^jVet they are, as far as 
we can discover, the only rubrical diicctions for the vesture of 
her ministers that the Chun h of England now possesses. 

There followed, in King Edward’s* first book, the following 
rubric applicable to the whole service;— 

‘ IT As touching hncelingy holding up of hands, knocking upon the 
hreasty eind other gestures^ they may he used or lejty as every marhs 
devotion serveth^ without blame* 

I’his last rubric was repealed in King Etlwanl’s second book, 
and not afterwards revived, as the two rubrics preceding were. 

One of the reasons of this first book of King Edward’s being so 
rare, is, that it was in forct* but a short time. It was thought by 
the more zealous reformers to lean too much to po])ish views and 
practices, and accordingly another Rook of Common Prayer was 
prepared, and in 1552 promulgated by the sanction of a ficsh 
Act of Uniformity (the 5 and 6 Edward VI.), which is set forth 
at the commencement of tlie book, and which continues anti 
applies to the new book all the ‘ force and strenglli ’ of the former 
Act (whicli, liowever, il does not,set forth) - but with one most 
important alteration in ilie point we are now discussing;—for it 
provides that 

‘ the minister at thcHime of the Communion^ and in all other times of 
his ministrationy^shalI tisr aliD, vsiiVM i-jnt, nor coria $ 

being archbishop or biskhp, he shall haie and wear a rolhet ; and 
being a pnest or deacon^ he shall have and wear a surplice only* 

But this stfirte of things was of still shorter legal duration 4iian the 
former, for the next year brought the accession of Marji^ whose 
firs^ statute Vepealed both these Acts, and restoretl the ancient 
practice of the Mass. "On the accessidti of Elizabeth (1559) she 
re-established, with trifling alterations, King Edward’s second 
book, and passed an' Act of Uniformity of Her own, which is still 
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in force (1 Eliz.). This Act did pyt re-enact the 2 and 3 Edw. 
VI., nor indeed the 5 and 6 Edw. VI.; it simply repealed the 
statute of Mary which bad repealed tliem; but it bad an express 
pnivision which for our present otject^iiiay be considered as a re¬ 
peal of the 5 and 6 Edw. VI., and a. renewal af4he 2 IJjlw, VI.:— 

^ § 25. l)e it enacted, that such ortislmcnts uf the Church, and of the 
milliard’s thereof, shall he retaiiHKi and used as was (m*) in tin's Church 
nf Kiirrlaiid, by authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign 
of King- Kdward VI., until oth^r order shall be thereon taken by tTu> 
authority of the Queen*^Majesty ^ with the advice uf her Commissioners 
appointed and authorized under the Great Seal^of luigland tor causes 
ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolilau of UAs JRealmJ* 

This clause appears to have been intmduced’^into the Act not 
merely for re-cstablistiifig the ornaments and vesture—for the • 
rubric in the bookwoWd have sufliced for that—but for the double 
purpose of promising an earl)^ modification of the Act’s provisions, 
and of indicating the authority by which such future changes 
might be made—not by Act of Parliament, still lest^ by (Jonvo- 
cation, but by authority of the Queen, with the advice of an Eccle¬ 
siastical Commission, or of ihe Metropolitan. 

At all events, this clause annulled the rubric of King Edward^s 
second book (1552) for the exclusive use of the surplice, and 
restored, not all the rubrics of the first book (1549), but only those 
relating to tlie ornaments of the church and clergy, surplices, albs, 
tmiicles, mstments, copes, and crozters; and that seems to be the 
present state of the law—tliis Act uf the 1st Eliz, having been con¬ 
firmed by the \st(f James and ‘so far as relates to the Church, 
made perpetual by the 5fA of Qyieen Awm, c. 5,’ and. being, in fact, 
the first Act of Uniformity that now stumis in front of our 
prayer-books. How far all the injunctions issued under it (some 
of them apparently inconsistent) may be still in legal force, we 
do not inquire; "but have wc not good reason to ask those 
learned prelates who have slK>wn so mu«li conscientious zeal 
in endeavouring to enforce rubrics of much less importance, 
and of doubtful or at least questione(> and impugned authority, 
hqw it is that they do not in their own pcilsons practise, and 
in their dioceses enforce, this, other cle|^r, indisputable rubric, 
which meets them at the very thrcstiold of their cathedrals—which 
stares them in the face — ad aj/erturam libri —on opening the 
prayer-tiook—the veiy first instruction that the Law and the 
Church'iinperatively enjoin ? And how will those of the clergy who 
feel or affect to feel themselves painfully unstrained to a strict 
observance of the doubtful rubric about the church-militant 
prayer, or the misapplied rubric about prqfilaiming the psalm, 
or the imaginary rubric about preaching in ihe surplice —how, 
we say, do they reconcile ^ to their scrupulous and timid con- 
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sciences t]ie utter negflect of^this the first, and, as to forms, most 
importsiiit rubric of the whole system? Wo confidently assert 
that to this iieitlicr tprelate noi; pai-soii can give any satisfactory 
answer, niir have they asiy defence whatsoever but that very 
usage whiVli in other lighter cases tl^ey so absolutely repu- 
<liatc‘. Wc are every day, anfl'by every fresh consideration of the 
subject, more and more convinced that the bishops possess, in 
strict /rtfc, no power whatsoever to oblige their clc*rgy to preach 
‘in the surplice—that it is a mattei^iii whij*h they happen to liavo 
no legal authority ; but oven if they had such a power, surely in 
decency and commorf senso they ought to ab'staiii from enforcing 
upon others a strictness which they reject in their owm persons. 
‘ I cannot listen,* a parish-minister might say, * to your lordship’s 
• directions to wear my surplice in the pul]>it^until I see the marks 
of your authority to issue them, in your cope anvl pastoral staff.^ 
Whil(5 we are on the subject of ministerial attire, there is 
;i circumstance whicli we cannot help bringing 1o the attention 
of the episcopal body as an intrusive innovation, now in 
rapid progress, which it is tlicdr clear right, and in strit;tncss 
their duty, to suppress. We mean the practice which has 
recentfg hecorne so general witli the inferior clergy of wearing 
what they evidently c«)iisider an ornamental vesture*, one unknown 
either to rubric orcmiori^ cnllcd a scaTf ^— that Js, a lenglti of l)Iack 
silk passed round the back of the neck and hanging down in 
front on both sides nearly to the instep. This oriiameiii had 
been heretofore worn, as Mr. Palmer and Mr. Kobcitson—both 
very xeulous for the scarf—admit, and as we well remember, only 
by bishops, •dignitaries, prebendaru'S, and chaplains. There 
is a letter in the ‘Spectator/ No. 312, 27th February 1712, 
winch proves that in that day the scarf was tlie distinctive niark 
of a chaplain, and that it was the custom of many a cliajdain 
in the pulpit or bidding prayers to pray (solnetimes too osten¬ 
tatiously) for the palroii or patroness ‘wlio had given him his 
scarf,^ Wc see in Wo dl’s Life of Warton, 1806, that ‘ when 

Sir George Lyttelton was a<lvanccd to the peerage in 1756, 
one of his first ?icts was to confer a scarf on Doctor Warlan/ 
We read (Robertson, pt bO) of Lady Huntingdon's ^bestowing her 

scarf ^ on one of her miniatcra; ftn<1 wc ouraclvcs have kiuiwii 
more than««one instance in which ])eers' chaplaincies w^e soli¬ 
cited by eminent clergymen for the avowed purpose of being 
entitled to iwcar the scarf. But it now seems to be worn by 
whoever pleases. MA Palmer adinitc that the origin of this 
ornament is obscure, and that the wearing of it even by the 
superior clergy is not warranted by our rubrics. Nor can Mr, 
Uol)ertson advjince any authority for it; but he finds in the 
times of Henry VIII., Mary, and Elizabeth frequent mention of 

‘ ' tippets^ 
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lippt^ts^ as a kind of ecclesiastical vfsture; and in tlie canons of 
those tipi^ets arc allowed to be Mx>m bj the clerfry in cer¬ 
tain cases ami luider certain limitations. It seems very doubtful 
what those tippets were—from the canon it would seem that they 
were a kind of substitute for the acaacjnicak ^r. Robert¬ 

son, with Ills usual dillJ?encej has collected all that is known of 
the tippet, and would willingly conclude that it is the same thing 
that is now called the scarf. This, however, cannot be Mr. 
Paliner^s opinion, for, strange Jo say, he does not mention the word 
tippet; nor, though htf has iiunted up with some pains the Latin 
and Greek names# of^ Ids sraif— s^la —worarium — upaqlov — 
—dot's he notice the Latin names gn en to the tippet 
by our divines, viz., epitogia and liripipiavu We do not think 
that Mr. Robertson has all establislioil the idtmtity oJt the scarf 
and the tippet ; the cuulrarv, wc arc satisfied, from the use of 
the latter word in statutes and canons, as well as from llurange’s 
and other explanations, that the tippet must have .been some kind 
of covering resembling the liood^ and not at all like ihb omament^A 
scarf But still more widely do we differ from Mr. Robertson in 
his opinion as to tlie legal it j of its being universally used:— 

^ It is,' he says, ‘ commonly worn with the surplice and hood by 
doctors^ dignitaries^ and chaplauts; but if the clergy generally ^^hould 
feci disposed to adopt it, I euppose that we umy be all Juatified in wear¬ 
ing it without further order, and e^en tJiat it may be assumed wiihout 
raising any great outcry in any quarter.’— JEfotv to Conform^ p. 80. 
This brojul assertion that the clergy in general have a right 
to assume a sacerdotal ornament hitherto limited to particular 
c^hisses, and tlint so strange an^ assumption would create no dis¬ 
satisfaction, is (fuite at variance with tlie usually prudent and 
judicious spirit of Mr. Robertson’s work, and seems to have 
no foundation whatsoever, nor any other pretence than a mistake 
—very unlike Mr. Jlobertsou—of an fu:t 24 Henry VIII.—one of 
those general sumptuary laws which our ancestors use<l to pass 
from time to time, and not for the regulation of cc clcsiastical dress 
in the ministration of Divine service. •But even if it had been so, 
it was superseded by all the Acts of Lhiiforinit^ from Edward VI. 
downward—and finally—whlc^, indeed, yve iiiiglit have as well 
mentioned first—it was ej^pressly repealed, with a crowd of Other 
absurd and obsolete statutes, by the 1st of James I, ^ 

We ^imld pursue Mr. Robertson’s liripipian fancies into some 
very ludicrous results, but we restrain ourselves to expression 
of a clear opinion that tjie clergy ‘m generaV have no more 
right to scarfs (even if they be tippets) than they have to lawn 
sleeves or mitres, and, we need hardly add„. that the ‘assump- 
tipn ’ has an appearance of vanity and dtndyism, derogatory (as 
all but themselve$«must fbel^ from their personal dignity. 

Our 
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Our rcadors now sec tha1|< however simple the practice of the 
ministerial vesture may appear, the theory of it is rather intric'ate ; 
but let us at length suppose that the minister is duly attired; 
the next question is when pivine Service is to begin. The Rubric 
says nothkig of llottrs. iThe Church of Rome had—in imitation 
of the Jews, but with referwee to the'events of our Saviour^s 
passion—introduced so ihany prayers and ceremonies about and 
for particular hours — (her prayer-books are popularly called 
^liorcB^ Heures^ Oras )—that the Reformers seem to have been un¬ 
willing to give any direction about time ; abd here accordingly our 
Rubrics entirely fail* us. |All that is speclfiorl is, tliat tliere shall 
be morning and evening service daily throughout the year ; and 
usage has established (not without some diversity of opinion) 
that a ly time before noon shall be * morning, and any time 
after noou shall be evening. On week d\iys the morning 
generally means six, seven, eight, or nine o’clock; on Sundays 
and holy-days ten, eleven, or even on the verge c)f twelve. 
The evening service is usually about 3 p.m. We sometimes 
(in town parishes) find about this hour what is called an qftef*^ 
noon service (though no service is appointed eo nomine, and 
it is the evening service which is, in fact, performed)—but in this 
latter case a proper evening service is frequently given about six 
or seven. Tiio only restriction on tho minibtor’s disc'rction, i»nd 
the only guide to the ]>cople in tliis matter, seems to be the pre¬ 
fatory rubric which prescribes that before the daily servic'e the 
Curate shall ‘ cause a bell to be tolled that the peojde may come 
and pray with him.’ The 15th canon, indeed, further requires that 
on tho Wednesdays and Fridays^^ when the Litany is to be said, 
the minister ^ shall give learning to the people by tolling a helV 
—and hence another difficulty. Surely it could not have been 
intended that on Wednesdays and Fridays a bell should be again 
tolled between the Morning Prayer and the Litany. Tlie ennon no 
doubt meant that tht tolling for the Litany should be when it was 
separately performed; but the directions are general and impera¬ 
tive. By the help of usag&, however, all these difficulties disappear, 
and the latitude ak to hours produces little diversity and no incon- 
venieiu'c—except inde^ that in tl^e ajiemoon, or early evening ser¬ 
vice, the typical collect of Lighten out darkness is not altogether so 
appropriate when pronounced in broad sunshine, which its framers 
certainly never intended it to be. In some populous ^larishcs, 
where ther^ is not room for the whole congregation at once, the 
zeal of the clergy has of late introducedJtwo or more morning as well 
as evening services ; and for this—on Sundays and Italy days and 
their eves —there is^ subject to the approbation of the bishop, cano¬ 
nical authority. We so interpret the words of the 14th canon wfajeh 
provide that on Sundays, holy days, and their eves. Common Prayer 

shaU 
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shall be said at such convenient and usujtl times of those dajs, and in 
such place of cvcrjr church, tlie bishop shall think meet, for [on 
sicrount oi*] the largeness or straitncss oj the If this was not 

meant to allow a plurality of services, do not see \vhat it could 

mean. In Kin^ Edward's first book therp are. dr]icciul ^lirections, 
f!!ollerts, Epistles, Gospels, &c., for^ first and a second commu¬ 
nion on Christmab-Day and Easter Sunday—as had been the prac¬ 
tice in the UnreforirM?d Church. The double cotninnnloii was^pi.- 
puno^ed from Kin^ Edwanfs soymd lx)ok ns too popish, hut it wfis 
probaldy with {m eye to (4iis practice, that, on the reforuiist p*onmis 
of public ronveiiiencg and acioiiniiodation, the power was 
to the bishop of orderin'^ dunblc services. But this creation of a 
special authority in the bishop for SuiKhays and lioly days seems to 
presume tliat on w'eek day* there is no such pernor; andij; recog¬ 
nises the predomjnant*autliu) ily of iisuf/e by providing that evc*n 
the bishops <annot vary from usual times. Archbishop Land 
himself (‘xpressly says there is no autliority as to liours except 
usatje^ hut that tlui morning service should always end before 
noon—which be it observt^d on Sundays and ludy days it vow 
never does. Thus then again, in this important matter, the 
ruhries arc silent, ami the commentators vague and disco)dant, 
and yet a general uniformity had been ]>rc‘sei\e(l by unwritten 
usages of the Church and the ciilightcxu'<l discrc^tlou of its 
ministers. 

The xchen being thus—hut only b\ Usage—disposc'd of, we next 
arrive at the trhere. In what part ijf tlie ChuK'li is the minister 
to take his phu e ? At the reading desk to lx* sure, Not fpjite so 
sure—hir of tlie Puseyjte clergy have abolished the reading 

desk ahijgctlier. But iiidepeiideiitly of this very rcTent scandal, 
which (if continued) the respective bishops ouglit immediately 
to iiKpiire after a ml, correct, the proper plac<* of ihe ministra¬ 
tion of tljc ordinmy scrvict? would iio—if were to rejett 

nsof^e aiiel stand exclusively upon rubrics —by no moans clear. 
The existing rubric, first promulgated 3n<*iueen h^lizalxdh’s book, 
runs thus:— • • 

^ If The 3Toming and Evcjiing grayer shaJJ. he used in the accus¬ 
tomed place of tfie ^church^ ehaibet, or rhannl, ej i^ept it shall be other- 
wise deter mined by the ordinary of the place. And the chfif^cls shall 
remain asdhey have done in times past,' • 

If this ru4nie w^erc now first proinulgat<*d, the accustqpied place 
would in most churches adimt of no question ; but at Ihe time it 
was eiiacred that was a matter of great doubt and f'ontention. 
Under King Edward^s first hook, as in all former times, tlie whole 
service was performed in the choir or chancel. But at this the 
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reformln" spirit soon took olTcncc, as a Popisli exclusion of the 
people from eowinon prayer^ and there was even a talk of forcibly 
pulling flown the chancels. This agitation produced in Edward’s 
secoufl hook tlie folhiwing aiiiMided rubric :— 

‘ IT The^Torniug/md pcenintj Prayer shall be used in such places 
of the clmrch. chapel^ or cfianctl^'AW^ the minister shall so turn hirnsclf, 
as the people may best bear.*' A9id if there he tiny c*mi/rorrr.?y, ihe 
mailer shall he referred to ihe ordinaTV^ and he. or his dejmly shall 
^ appoint (hr p/ore ; and the chaneels shall remain as they hare done in 
time past* •* ^ 

The closing words, which, thcnigli tlie occasion for them has so 
long gone by, still ap|i^*ar in our rubrif’,* refer to the desi;>ii 
of destroying the chancels, and mean nothing but the jire- 
servatif)!! of the edifices. The fonver portion iindouhtedly 
led in lAaiiy if not most churehes to the cptahlishrnent of ‘ read- 
iny-peyrsf or (L'sks, in the body of tlu* eliiin’^i ; and it appears 
from the liubric for the (^lorninuriion, tluMi introduced and still 
• existing, that, were Rubric to l)e our'soh' guide, the roininiinlon 
icivice shonhl uniformly at this day be ])crfonTied at the same 
place;— 

‘ IT The tahle, haring at the eomwnnion time a fair white linen 
cloth upon ?V, shall stand in the body of the ehureh^ or in the eliaueeh 
wJicre Morning and Evening I'raycr are appointed to be said/ 

Let us now see what Is to he understood in the lilizahethsiii 
rubric, above quoted, by ‘ accustomed placeJ Wheatley, who 
li«ad a great leaning to forms and ceremonies—of whom, be it 
said, once for all, that his zeal, diligence, and h'urniug are ^ ( ry 
much superi^or to Ins logic, judgment, or good sense—Wheatley, 
we say, thinks decidedly that the choir was meant:—areording 
to Jiiin, the slioit intervfi) in wliich E/lwanfs second hook ivas 
iu force before Queen Mary re-established tlu* Mass, not having 
been f'liough to constitute a mstom,^ it must follow that the plac*e 
provided in Euwai'vl’s first boo|j, arul which had been in Mary^s 
and all antecedent tlm<? the occustomed place, to wit, the choir^ 
was Intended, We cannot admit the soundness of this opinion, 
for the Act of Elizabeth reyived the Act of the 5th and fith of 

I'ldwai'cl, >vhi<Ai had clmngc<l tlic place of prrforininp;' thr aorrlcc', 

.Hid only rc-enac'te<l *so much bf that of tlie 2nd and 3rd of 
Jidward—that is, his first book—as related to ornaments; all the 
rest slotf)cf rcprnled. But this matter is not of inucli ii|«portance 
now-a-days : for Wheatley admits that the bisiiops liogfin iinme- 
fUately to sanction leading-pews in the body of the church; and 
they were expressly established by rtic canons of 1604, and arc 
naw, beyond all question (unless there be in obscure comers of 
the country some few exceptional cases wlicrc no change was ori- 
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jrinally made), the accustomed places, *Wc trust the bishops will 
lake care that the recent Puse^ itc abuses of some chancels more 
within view shtill not make them tlie accustomed 

The Communion rubric, lunvever, raiyiot be so easily disposctl 
of. This rubric is a literal repetition of.the hist riibrii- of Ed¬ 
ward, directhij? that the Lord’s •'^lould stand in the body of 
the church or in the chancel where viormuff and ereninr/ prauer 
arc appohifptl In he sauh Tliis, as we have nlri'nily it'mark^b 
seems to d«»terinine that all those services shall he sai<l in the 
same plat‘e ;—in other ■R ords, that where morning ami evening 
service are performed* in the body of tlyi' c'lmrch, also tlie 

fahlc shall stand wlien the ('oininunion office is performed. 
Tins seems to ho the rational interpretation of the jnh'iitioii of 
Edward’s advisers, and is the grammatical < oust ruction* of the 
words ; it is, inorcevcf, authoritatively corrohorated by the 82nd 
fJanon (the same that orders the readin:^-pew^, which cxpr<*ssly 
provides tliat the table bhall, be not only mo veal )h', but aclually 
moved for the administi-afion of the (Wiinunion 

‘ Wo apj)oiiit that the same [Coniiniiiiion] tables sliall be covered in 
lime of Dniiio Ser\iee with a eiirpet of silk or other decent stuff, and 
w ilh a fair linen cloth at tin' time «)f luinistration, as heeometh that 
table j and so ‘land— saving when the saitl ITolg Communion is to he 

(Uthi'unsirrvfl I nt ivhir-h time the settnv >hall hr »<> i:t> iu so 

sort w'ithiii the dmreh or ehanoelja*^ fhereby flu' mini.sfer may he more 
conveniently hoard of the commiinicants in Ins ])rayer and ministration, 
and the eoininnineaiitsaNo more convcMiemly and in more number may 
comumnieiite with the said minister.’— 82 //r/ Canon, 

Cod forbid that wn should ev<;r see tin's kind of•nmhuintory 
table, or any sucli irreverent and offensive innovation on ll.e 
practice of two centuries; but is it not one whicli would be, 
und^r the letter of rubrical law, quite as deffensibh- as many of 
tlie Pnsc'vitc' innovatics whicdi have forced themselves on {rcueial 
notice? "Mr. llobertson may welVsu 5 ?j;c.st • • 

‘ that if we provoke piiritanicany-di.sjiosod churchmen l)y infrodueiiig^ 
ijjiauthcvrized and indiimiliar ornaments aii'I eeremoniefi about our 
altars, they may be able to give ns eonhkicrablo troiilfle by a reference 
to the authoritfes for the pasition of Jhc tabic at^times of Communion.’ 
—Ilow 10 Conjhrmn p. 

What safeguard, indeed, have we a^abist siiclj an ap]>1jc^]on and 
execution Cf the rubric and canon but usar/e, wJiich, in fliis case, 
as in so rrfany others, stands as a barrier <if common sense and 
public opinion between antiifconist Pusoyite and anti-Pusoyite 
innovations and pedantry. 

We learn from an article in the ‘ Ecclesiologist ’ for the present 
month (June, 1851), that this 82nd c'anon has recently given rise 
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to an anil, as \yc think, heedlessly provoked contro¬ 

versy Iwtweeri thr iniiiistiT^of St, Philip’s Churcli at Birinin^- 
haui and some of his parlsliioners. Tiie minister—a yealons, 
able*, and, we believe, pojiular parish priest—(n4>t at all ad¬ 
dicted, it is stated,, toPu&eyisrn)—had, it seems, furnished his 
cornniiinum tabh‘ with a covjn*iii<if of rriinson velvet, with the 
letters I I I.S. and a itoss embroidered in f^old on the c entre, 
Such «*mhr<#i<lory the original framora of the cuiion not have 

meant to >san('tioTi; but these ornainental rovers havi^ heeojm* so 
eoinnioii, we may say so j^eneral, tliat tliev ahnost amount to a usajre, 
and at .'ill events may faiily be defendc'd undcT th(M*pilhc‘r f/rrmt — 
that is, a itpcoiniuff ornnwV'nf^ to which no bishop would iinfuse 
his sanction ; and it wouhi not, we dare say, lia\e been obji'cted 
to l»y any one, if not fidlowed by another and moie unusual cir- 
cumstanV'i*. This minister’, at the eommmrori, c*<nered -not the 
tahle^ as tli(‘ nibrie ri'quires, but—the ineu* surface oi th<» table 
with St J}/ir /men r/ot/i —leaxinir fho embroidered front of the 
•earjie* jularinirly c-onspiciiuus ; and Ai^aliist this jio\i‘lty (which 
wo ha\e never seen, nor hisud ol‘ an> w here (‘Uc*) the paushioneis 
coinplaiiuMl to the' ordinaly, the IVisliop of \\Ouestiu*, With 
all respect for the liishop ol WOrcc'ster, we to he obliged 

to say that wo think h<‘ carni* on this point to a most eironiMuis 
cMHic lusion. lleap[)ioves the proceedinj* of the inlnistcT, beiause, 
he says, ~ 

‘ W'Ik'Ii tlie ('anon dinrts that the table he rttrrrn/ with a iair liiKMi 
cloth dnririi2c the adnniii''fr«ifioii of rlii* SacranienI, tf h not wra/ff that 
the Uijs of siu'li lahle shuuld he all eo\ei(*(l l>y tiie mihI cloth, hut that 
the tofj oil wliicli the elc'ineuts are placeil shoiihl bi* mi e()\ove(l ! ’ 

Ills Lordttliip seems to have overlooked that the word * covered' 
in the lunfUsli Canon applic^s etpjaUtf to the* decent carpet Jor onli- 
navy scu’vice aiid to the fair linen eJoth for the (‘oinmuiiiou ; and 
that the table is to b<‘ covered in oim‘ ease by the cluih in the same 
sense and to the same de{jree as in the otlicu' bv the earjieL "^I’wo 
difl'erent iiiterjiretations eannot be fjiven to the single word ; and if 
the carpel is to enneeal the Las oi the table, it is plain, both in 
^rainiiiar and eoiKinon sense, tji.it the lincfi doth must cover hot/i l/n ni 
and it, Tlu* ^o&tns to us «o elcai’, tlmt it is llko ^upor- 

ero^atioii to add that the woid which in the traiislatioii of the 
eaiioa is rendered cocaed^ is, as to the ('oiinininion linen cloth, 
in the original Latin, restiantur^thfhjcd: —a word of '^lore sijif- 
nificaiiee, and not liable ti> the n.inowed omstnuiion row ,s^ivrn 
to co\K*red — a man W'ith his hat on might yiossibly he *^aid to he 
covered^ but, wdiib* his legs and body Were nakcMl, lie could not be 
said to be clothed. Neither the minister nor tlu5 Hlshop c-an be 
suspected of Puseyisiu, but W'C must be phrniittcd to regret—and 

more 
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more especial I \ in siirli times as aiifl just after his J.iinl- 

ship lacl signed the Address against Iniun atjoiis^—that so entire a 
novelty should he introduced for \m> ohie<-t, iliat wo can see, hut 
its cjuaintness, and no excuse hut an filivious misreading of the 
S2iui c anon. 

We have at l(»ngtlu hy (he lu'lp <i'f ^’Jn/yeand in sjiito of the 

unrcrOiintit'^ niid «'(»iitr«uHi tioii^ i>f Itiiluit-* emd C'tuiiiiis—»hicli 
are really ^ liaider and more intricate*’ th.aii * the Pie'—placcnl the* 
Lord’s table in the c-lioii ni c’ham **!, and ti e minister, dul\ attiivd 
in siiipli('(^ and hood, in his ri\'idinvr-p‘iw ; *'Aul the order <)f the 
Morninii^ ►Sc*r\ ice i.s about to heijin—-w li(*n the* llishop ol Down 
oiic(‘ inoie interposes. He complains that in some cliurclies tlio 
scMvice opens with a ysaliu- -a practiee which he ))ronoun< es un- 
anthoiised, and ,K*cor<linglv prohihils - a> did llie Ilishop of 
I^ondon. h’or this inteidic lion neith<*i pi<*late sri*ins to liavc* 
assigned am rtvison unle«<'» ir he llishop Matil's ohji‘# t ion to the^ 
metrical psalnis in gencud, tha^ the\ .ue not authorise<1 hy tlie 
inhiic; lor that, * whem the ndnic was framed, a//7r/cc//iv7‘.so»?/i 
of ihr psahns actr tmt in ctistrncr' {p. IPj. Il was a stinngc* lapse 
of lllemor^ in the editor of the* Pia\er-Iloolv to jcu’‘ 4 <*t tliat Slc*rn- 
hold and Hopkins* \(‘r.sion wasannc’Ned to King Ldwaid's IhiUcM- 
i^>ok in l.'irii), and v\jth this sjx'citd prologue*: - 

‘Set forth and allowcsl to he simg m all einucIie-H. of .ill ]'c*oj)Ie tc»ge- 
ther,//c/h; and after J/n; >////;/ and I‘\ string Piaver. and Ih fore and 
after ►Si niiou/ 

^riiis is, no doubt, onK an r/Z/oev/^^v and the* inatti^'i is Icdt pro- 
perl; V to the discretion of the ininis^T. In a scalic'ied c'omitry 
parish the Psalm at c^pf'ning jn.i\ soim*}inn's allord a convc'nic'iit 
addition to the time for the asscmljiiiig the fongic*gafiori ; and hp 
cannot, in tlu' face* of the piologiio aiio\e rpioted, held it to he 
piohilntid because it is not cujoiimd i)\ tiio niiav. • 

l^liis obstacle h<*ing dispi»sed of, tlie inoinim;; ^el^ice is oiclcTcd 
to pioc*eed thus • 

‘ *1 A( /hr heftinimj of Mornhiy r tin* xlmH rvad 

with a hud fOfV'e someone or nto/r^ftf t/ifSi' (f (in- Srripiureis 

ihuf foUQ\i\ and thru he shall say that whv h is tvnttm ajtvr the said 
Senteners ^ 

But lierc again, before a word c’an l>e ntterc'd, we meet a 
gr.a\c diJliculty. The minister is dirc’cted to re.ad oertain s(*n- 
(ernes, hut it is not stated i« what posfarf* either tie or the* people 
shall he at the reading of these scmtcmces. The vsage is to stand ; 
but usage, we are tcild, is notliing. The original rulc% when the 
three services--now iiieltcd into one—were disthitrt and coiri- 

; , paratively 
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paratively sliort, was, we believe, that all should stand throughout 
the whole service xohcH not kneeling. That, however, in the present 
cornliined services would bo impossible, and sitting during 
certain parts has been tacitly permitted ever since the union of 
the SCI vices. WJiat then* is there to forbid our sitting at the Sen¬ 
tences as wo do at other parts, of the sefvice that are read to us ? 
It may be inferred from the next rubric?, which diroc:ts tliat ‘ all 
shall kneeU that tlicy were nc;t to kiic^cl in the first iustanc^e—but 
, that is only an inference ; and, at all events, does not forbid the 
sitting posture. Standing, kneeling, and'iitting, being thus com¬ 
patible witli tlie rpbric, what is there but unwritten usage to 
prevent a most indecent diversity in the very first step of the lioly 
office? Of postures in a subsequent part of the service we shall 
treat hereafter. 

But we have not yet done with this pi*efatory rubric. It is 
ordered that ‘ the minister shall read the senteneeb and then sag 
what follows ’— i, e. the Exhortation. This, wo are told by Bishop 
"Mant— 

‘ some luiiiisters /vw/, an in other parts of the service ; others iisc 
a modulation of voice called intoning^ apprcuiehing to siii^^ing or 
eliantiiig.* 

The Bishop decided very pri>peily against intoning the Kx- 

bortution, but he left it to bt: inferred that all the rest of the 
servic-e might be intoned. Let ns, however, ask, can nii^ man 
point out tlie slightest existing rubrical authority for intonution 
anywhere? Saying is, throughout all the services, c:ontradjs-' 
tinguished from singing; the satne things may be ‘said or sung;’ 
but, if arc not said —if sate/, are not sung. So far is saying 
from being a nearer approach to singing than reading,^ that in 
the rubrics of King Edward, Queen Elizabeth, and King James, 
it is ordered as to ‘ reading the lessons ’ that, 

‘ to the end that the people may bHter Aear, in such places as they do 
sinj, there shall the Itssons be sung' in a plain tune^^ and likewise the 
Epistle and Gospel! ’ 

But even then there is rib hint of intoning the prayers; on the 
contrary, the singling is confined to places ‘ where they sing * and 
to parts of thc*scrvicc ^hich layipen can perforin. But there is a 
natural and even elegant clisf'action between f*ead and sag, which 
must satis/y any man of taste and sense that saying was the fit 
expression here. The Sentences^ like cither portions of tfie Scrip¬ 
tures, are read —one or more—by way* of preface, and ^liile the 
congregation may be supposed to be .settling themselves in Aeir 

* Not what woald tii>w be uiiiientuod by tbc word* ‘ a plain tune/ but the kind of 
leoe/ cliant on two or three note*, called in Ldtiu planus cantus^ oud by the French 
‘ pluin-chanl' 

, places; 
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places j but the Exhortatidu is said —because, though the book be 
open before the minister, his memory needs little help from it— 
and his eye, his voice, and his gesture are directed towards the 
people—and he says^ with a kind of ipersonal eamestnesb, that 
which would appear cold and eomfortlesii if iiieibly 

The next Rubric* furnisfies the Qtshop of Down with another 
difficulty, which shows the insufficiancy of the rubrics to prevent 

doubts and dIscTGpanoIos. 

‘ T A general confe&si^i to be •said of (he whole congregaiian after* 
the Ministery all kneeling* 

The Rishop says— • • 

^ Some congregations follow the minister iunnediatoly through each 
successive clause ; others taking up csach clause ami repeating it apart 
from him.’ * , 

That is, in some cases the niinistcrr and the people with him go on 
continuously, and almost simulUmoously ; in others, tiic minister 
pauses at the end of each /:’lause till tlie people have repc*ated it 
after him. The Bishop decides for the simultaneous ijio*l(‘, erro¬ 
neously, we think—and against the Rubric. The Rubric says 
the people shall say ^after the minister’—not ^with the minister.’ 
If we are to split hairs, let us do it neatly; the rubric appears to 
make a distinction—not vc^iy broad, indeed, but still intelligibli*— 
between ^ after X\\e minister’ and ni.th the minister.’ It states 
tliat the Lord’s Prayer sliall alwavs bi* said by the jieoplc ^with 
the minister,’ and ‘ the Creed by* the uiinistcr and people '—that 
is to say, simultaneously —becausf* tin jieoplc arc cx]>ected to Lave 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed by heart, and can therefore 
follow him immediately ;—but •they arc told to s^y ‘ if ter the 
minister ’ the Confession and a somewhat similar exercise in the 
(kmiinination Service, neither of wliich they can be supposed to 
be able to say quite simultaneously mVij but only after him, 

Tlie next Rubric^is that before the Absolution:— 

‘ T The absolution or remissiou of sim to te jiromunced by ^he 
PiitEST alone standing ^ the People still kneeling* 

This involves more than one important question. That the 
till*' Priest is here advisedly employed to exclude Deacons from 
proiiouiit'Jiig tlu: A.bbolutiou a i {iiunioA, but, wc believe, an 
erron eous opinion. It contributes, however, more than one item 
to Dr. jy^ant’s catalogue*; — • 

‘ § 5, JVhen the officiating ]\Iitiister is a Deacon, a Priest, being 
present, .sometimes reads the Ahsohitiou. Sometimes it is» omitted al¬ 
together. If a Priest bt not*present, the Deacon sometimes passes at 
once from the Confession to the Lord's Prayer—.sometimes he inserts a 
Collect.’ • 

The Bishop decides, agreeably to the general opinion, tliat— 

^ When 
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^ When a De''c*oii officiates, a Priest, if there be one present, should 
pronoiuK'u the Al)>oIution: iv no Priest bo present, the Deacon should 
pa^s on ro the Lord’s Prayer/— Hor. Lit. 43. 

] le adds, against' the usag-e, ‘ without inserting a Collect.’ 
11 at wc in list be alloweVl to express our strong doubt as to the 
j^rinciple on which the wliolc; question**rests, and to wliich the 
llishop <loes not alludc-'-buV seems to take for granted—that a 
Deaton is entitled to perform all the daily and coininunlon 
, services except this Absolution^ and the (^Consecration Prayer. 
VV’^e confc'ss that we c'annot discover on wfaat rubrical or canonical 
foundation this oplpion rests—though iind<?ul>tedly it is a very 
general one, and has tlid sanction of a V4*ry long usage. It is, 
indeed, not merely countenanced, but usseitcd by an authority 
ex Jarie anri(‘nt and i encrable—namel y,^ tliat of the Anstcers of the 
JJtshoins'hx the Sa\<iy f Joiiference, lh(5l. At ^hat Conference the 
jVouconfonnist (Commissioners proposed {inter mulfa alia) that the 
term Minister should be adopted throughout the Liturgy—but the 
• Pit.hop's are alleged to Iia\r replied—^ 

• It is not reasouable— for since some parts of tin* Liturgy may he 
]»erhi!mc<l by a t/rr/ro«— ot/ters^ by none under tint order of a fnicst^ viz 
Absolulion, and Coiisrcration, it is ht tliat some such v\ord as priest 
NliOLild be u*«ed for those ollices, and nut minister^ whicli sigiiuies ul 
4»\i*iy linrly tiuit iiiiiiisff'i's in lht» l lnly of* w'Iiu.t.s<,>ovt*r orrler 

he may —CardictWif Conferences^ p. 

Tiicrc Noein to us so many errors both of fact and reasoning 
in this leply, llmt wc can only account for them by wliat Di. 
C'ardwell states — that we have not these ’’Answers’ in their 
authentic for^ii, and that the cojiy yvtJ possess has boon compiled in 
fiagrnents extracted fiom the r(‘j()iniler of the Nonconiormists 
(Card. 262), who themselves complained that it 
titions/p and fa!self/ printed.’ (Baxter s Lifc^ ib^ Wc therefore 
ie(»l ourselves justified in doubting its accuracy. 

J'’irst. Let us olifierie that th'j very letter of tlie Abbolutiou 
itself referred to in the alleged Reply states that ‘ God had {jiren 
power and commandment Lh hi^ Ministers to declare and pronounce 
to his people^ * Secondly, Js'itnot most strange that—at the very 
time that the ftrcgoinj^i'cason was assigned against the use of the 
term Minister —the existing Praycr-I3ook (as well as all former 
iKioks) did actually assign the Absolution to the Minister co 
nomine —tEe change to Priest lieing made in the Reviiion sub¬ 
sequent to the (^onferericps ? Thjydly, VVe find the terms Priest 
and Minisicr used throughout the service indiscriminately, and 
where there is no distinc tion of persons, cdiaiacter, or duty, either 
intended or possible. See for instance the very next rubric to 
that cif the Absolution: — 

= The 


I 
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‘ 77*e Minister ahall knepl and say the LwiVs Prayer '— 

‘ Oiir Father, &c, 

‘ Then likewise shall lie say — 

‘ O Lord, open iIk'u our lips, • * 

‘ Answer. And our nicjutli shall fc«Iio\v forth thy.praise. 

* Priest. O I^urd, make spec<l to save ds, &cV ^ 

Thus lie s!i>s the first sullm^^e Ls Minister and the second as 
Priest. Then a^nin, just aftcT— / 

^ 77<eMiM&TEii, Clctks^ and People shall say the Lord'^s Prayer^ 
‘ Our Fatlier, &c, • * 

‘ Then the Phikst, standiny iq\ shall say — 

‘ (> Lord, t-how thy mercy, \'c/ • ^ 

And this is not mere accident—(il* it iverc posslhle to iiTia| 2 :ine 
accident in such j^rave and keenly disputed inattcis)—for it runs 
with the same systeiiintlc ii re^xulai it>, if we may couple !he teims, 
throiijjhout Aloiiiiug and 10venin«^ stu viccs and in all the editions 
of tlje Pra)c»r-Jiook, hi the ('oiuiminitm S(‘r\ice tlu‘ confusion of 
the terms is, if possible, intire leinaikable—and if the ^niiicijilc of 
tlie si)-(ailed S.i\*>Y Answers weie admitted, iiicompreh<*nsible< 
In the pivlatcny and post-roinmunion rnhrics we find ineiition of 
Minis!PI, Priest, and Curate^ hut the latter term is used in the 
proper and distiiietive meaning of evrnior^ or poison having; cure 
souls ami eeelesiastieal resp<)nsihility in tlie parish ‘ niirl ae- 
<*ordini;ly, to the dnrate^so styled, all the inattcrs discipline and 
Imsiness anteeedeiit to, or cfinseijucnt on, the ILdy ()lli<’es are 
comuiitted; but those who peiloun the actual rite and administei 
the sacTameiit are ^lenojninated- v e jiiiist not presume to say 
capi ieiously, but to our understanding; indiseriinijiafcly— p 7 'iest 
and Minister. For cxanijile—* 

* Then shall the Prikst, ttirnbaj to the People ^rehearse dislmctly 
all the Ten Commantbnrnts. as follon,eth 

‘ Mimstuu (lod^spake these words and said, Ac. Ac.’ 

Afjain, the Priest is to rcaAthc f\)llec'tf and the Pried m to- 
say the Offeitorv, and the Priest is to say the Chnrch*niilitant 
Prayc'r — all ivhic li Peavons do not hi^ilate to do — but we have 
never known them g;o farther; though the siippcfsed Answer of the 
JIisliops would seem to restrict them ^from tlie Consecration 
Player alone. 

And, again—the ‘Answer’ states that the term A/igiV^erneces- 
sarily Jhcludes Deacons. This is directly contrary to the 82nd 
Canon, %vhich says— ^ ^ 

‘ The office of Deacon hejug a step or degree to [not of^ but to“\ the 
mmistry^ no iiishop shall make any person a Deacon and a JMinistor 
both togetiicr one day, Ac.’ 

IJut in fact, throughout the Canons, jmssim^ the words Priest and 

Minister 
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Minister are convertible terms, and both used in clear contradis¬ 
tinction to Deacon. 

In conclusion, vie can allo.w but little intrinsic weight to 
this unauthcnticatcd Answer — the only circumstance in its 
favour bein^ the liubscqivmt adoption of the term Priest in tlie 
Absolution rubric—and evcnithat ini^ht^e otherwise accounted 
for.* But the most importantnnd cjirdinal point of the case is the 
exact statement of the Dcacoivs duties detailed in his Ordination 
'service;— c 

‘ It nppertaineth to the office of Deacon in tlie Church where he shall 
be appointed to serve, *U> assist the Prirsl in DiVine service, and espe¬ 
cially when he ministers the Holy Communion, and to help him in the 
distribution tiiereof, and to read Holy Scriptures and homilies in the 
Church, and to instruct youth in the CatechRiiii. in the absence of the 
Priest to baptize infants, and to preach if he bo jldinjittcd thereto by the 
bishop, <&.c.’ 

If 

Then follow some directions about vis^tinir and distributing alms 
to the poor, and so forth; and \X\e formula of Ordination pro¬ 
nounced by the Bishop is equally limited:— 

‘ Take thou authority teread the Gospel in the Churoll of God, and 
to preach tiie same, if thou be th(>rcby licensed by theBishcjp hiiriHolf.* 

But not a word about any independent performance of Divine 
service, or any rite, exc ept infant baptism ; and that exceptive per¬ 
mission is very remarkable, for the same heniks that established 
this ordination service, also allowed even of lag baplism ; so that 
all that was thereby given to the Deacon seems to be, that lie 
might in aUteenc'c of the Priest do at the font what any layman 
might in a like urgency do at hbme. And then comes a very 
curious facit—which totally overthrows all the ^Answers^ Jind argu¬ 
ments about tho word Priest in the absolution rubric—^namely, 
that the right of Deacons to baptise being thus undoubted—there 
.are none of all the services of our Church m whkh the; terms 
Priest and Minister are so indiscriminately applied to the offici¬ 
ating minister as the two .forms for infant baptism —though the 
technically sacran\pntal woidd are—we cannot sujipose by mere 
accident—assigned to the priest; and if the oflicaating deacon 

cannot use tbo worde, thoro, iii twenty oilier placets, given to 

the priest, he cannot baj>tize at all. As to the Deacon’s assisting 
in Divine Service, there is no doubt tliat lie (or indeed a^iy one) 
may read the Lessons—and by King Edward’s first b^iok the 

-^.. - . - 

* The new rubric did not follow the old Ktiglrsli fui.n, but adopted the dilTereTit: 

and inure extended^furmnla of Archbishop Laiid'e &:oUish liturgy, in which he had 
ijspd the Scjttieii term presbyter an sytionyrnuus with our tninister ; and in tiaiislcrring 
tln« rubric to our book the compilers translated, us it were, presbyter into priest—a 
term which they all along used—as the canons do—as synonymous with vninUiei'. • 

Gospel— 
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Gospel—and inference tlie Epi|tle; and by the 24tli canon 

still in force—though never, that we have seen, practised—the 
Priest may at the table be specially * assisted with a Gospeller and 
Ephteller^ or as he was sometimes (|eriously) called ^ Fistoler ’ 
(Strype’s Parker, 183)—who viight be c|pacon6.* Any pther assist¬ 
ance which a Deacon whs to give *01 the Holy Communion and in 
the distribution thereof was only lyovided for in the first book of 
King Edward;— / 

If there be a deaeon or otjier [than the officiating] priest^ thefi 
shall he follow with the chalice^ and as the ministereth the 

Sacrament of the so shall lie for more ^pedition minister the 

Sacrament of the blood in form before written* 

This was omitted in the sec ond book and never restored—the duty 
of ‘ helping the chief ntinisters ’ being now given to ^pther mi- 
tiisters;^ —but th§ Glclination Service was not alterc‘d—probably 
bee ause Deacons might still continue to assist as Epistelkrs and 
Gospfdlers; and perhaps assist mauaallt/ in the arrangement and 
carrying about of the sticrc^d vessels. Prom all these,premises ft 
seems to ns to follow in strict logic and law, that a Deac'cjn has no 
right to perform—per se—n//y portion of Divine service—nor any 
otlier lito but infant bapiisni. But if this be a case in which long 
usage can confer clerical rights, tlierc has been no doubt an Usage 
of near two centuiies In favour of Lbc diaconal ministration ; and 
if it be admitted that Deaebns can hg usage have ac([uired authority 
to do the rest of the Holy office, we do not see how we can refute 
Dr. Beniiett’s opinion that they ha\c an ec^uai right to pronounce 
the Absolution;—though even in this case we should be re¬ 
luctant to depart from the usagy, • 

P’rom this discussion, which tve c‘an hardly call a digression, 
wc return to the older of the rubrics—and the next is that fol¬ 
lowing the Absolution:— 

^ If The people shall answer here and at the end of all other prayers 
—Amen/ • • • * 

The use of the word otlwr In this rubric is not critically cor¬ 
rect, as the Absolution is not exactly a prayer^ but Bishop 
Mant informs us that from the us^ of the wdird ^ausmeif^ some 
of*the clergy suppt.se that tl^ minister, should leave the word 
Amen in eoerg instance to the jicople. This expands itself 
into two or three discrepancies, which a little atte^ioii to the 
rational^ of the forms may explain. We cannot indded discover 
why till* answers of th<' peopJ|j are some times called,a/«/c<irrs and 
sometimes only designated ^to be such by the italic type; it seems 
another of the incoiisisteru ies of the rubric. Buf the difficulty 
noticed by Bishop Mant is solved by observing that the Amen is 
st^metimes printed in the same type as the prayer or odice to 
• which 
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which it helon<?s, and that father Amens are in \talics; this dis¬ 
tinction is intended, we presume, to mark, as a p^eneral rule, that 
the minister is to say the Avien when in tlie same type as the 
pra>cr, and to leave to tlie^people alone the Amen in italics. 

We no\v,rcaoh the rubric preceding the yeuite :— 

‘If Tlien sliall be said or surjg*' the Ptalms following: except upon 
Easter day, upon which anothe\\wtfhem is appiunted, and fui the 19th 
day of every month, wiieii it im nA to be read here but in the erdiu/jr^ 
t:our,se of the Rsalms* ^ 

On this wo note first that tlic Psahn is hefe c alled an anthem^ on 
wliich we shall huve^o mjjJvo an obsc‘rvation presently ; and as to 
the second eontinirency, in which the Vetnte on tlie 19tli of the 
month is to he re?ul, not here^ but in the onliuary course of the 
Psahm^ it is lobe remarked that this sechns a distinction without 
a diffcrcnc't ; for the 9f)th Psalm happems fo b'* the first in the 
orditiaiy course of the i^salins for the J9th of tlic; rnontli, and 
mmt Ihend'ore be read oxfidly here. The same observation 
cx1c‘nds to the Cavtate (98th Psahn) in the hiVening service, 
'i'his direction is but a cluiiisv wav oi sayinj^ tluit tliLs Psalm 
shall not hc» rc'ad tince over ou the same' day ; but it hns led to 
another diflicnlty. Tli<» oin ions intention and imual practic'e is, 
that the Kc/ziYf; should be read once e\crv morniuji In tlie year; 
but il soineTiines hnppcuis that iho 19tli lalls on a chay when There 
arc proper Psalms^ of wdiicli the 95th is never one;—and tlien 
the rubric becomes absolutely iuc^xecutable, for the day is the 
19lb, and the Psalm cannot lie read in the ortUuary course. We 
have known a nic‘e rubrician so puzxlcd with this disc^rejiancy as 
to omit the I V7///c altogether, wIUiU ])c*rha]>s, as on Whit Sunday 
for instanc’e, it iniglit be very approjiriate, and when then; can be 
no doubt it was intended that it should be lead or sung. 

Wc n(*xt have the rubric* for the Psalms :— 

* If 'riien sliall bo said or sung the Psalms Cii oij^ler as they arc 
’app»iitcd.’ « ' 

Tins slant and apjiareiitly plain rubric opens to Bishop Alaiit 
several quc'stioiis—some w'o tliiiik trilling—one or livo others of 
greater gravity, ba*i all proiiiig om? thing, the iinpei feet ion of tjie 
rubric as an universal guide. Tl>e trifles are — whether tlic 
minister slundd always begin the new P.salm, thougli he had 
ended the li*st ;—then, in what, precise words the Psahns should 
be announced—whetlier by the day of the month or the nuiiibcu' 
of the Psalru, or by both; and, again, wlietlier one should say— 

‘ Tne first day of the month - Mornintj^Prchjfer—the firPsahn^ 
—or—‘ like first morning of the month — the first Psabuy «Scc. «Scc. 

But leaving thc*se futilities - of w'hicli w'c^miglit exhibit half n 
do/.eii more—we may observe that this rubric involves a ciLiestion 

: that 
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that would be of real jjravity and interest if the strirtnessof rubrics 
is not to be tempered by the e<|uit^ *of usa«v. IJy wliat rubrical 
or even canonical authority is it that the* Vcnitc and otbc*r Hymns, 
and the Psalms, are repcatc*d alteruaif'Ig by the priest and tbc 
people ? Tlu‘ Gloria Patri is esperlally. therefore exc*ep- 
tionally, ordered to be jfo repeat(%l—but there is not a shadow of 
rubrical authority /f//*, and tbcnvfoJ'—rH'coixllnir to the new doc- 
triiiL* th;0 tlio u :uit lA' ii ruljrlf, tnj i\*i FSi^hop Alaiil i‘nlU * tbc# 
sileiicf* of the f’linrcli/ is ronr/usirc ai^ainst any nsn^c'—tlien» is (dean 
aiitliority ugaimst any isuch altcM’nation in tiie llamas and Psalms 
them5.elves. The exphmalloii of alUToatioii is, we pn^snnu*, that the 
ari;^iii;d anil propei form was that the l^saliiis and 11}inns should 
he siiu-:r or ehaaled by tiie choirs, as they still are in callu‘drals, 
collejies, and inileed s(‘v<»'al parish C’hiirehes; and that the sin^fcrs, 
for I heir own eay*, them autiphouically : wln'iiec'—as well 

perhaps as from \erv antient ciistoiii—in places wliere tliev did 
not a usage gnnv up by wliieli the \ri*ses me ptoiioiint'cHl 

antipl’onieally — that is, alfeinateK—\\ il!i llu! doubly \\ ludesoutti 
efh'ct of lightening the < 1111 }' t>i the minister, and of connt‘eting 
the people' moie iinmedialel} with what was always inttmded as 
a [lopnlar and ch'jral ('xeicise. Xothiiig surely tau be a stioiigrr 
])roof that th<' siiecc'ssixe framc'vs of the rubrics did not intend 
tliein to Ik* as a perfeel aiiit rigidly inviolabh' rule than tliidr 
omission to recognise—except only in tlio Gloria Paltu — tin; 
gi'iicml, .in<l, we laiiiiot doubt, ^t'i\ early practice ol alternation. 

^ T Tbrn shttli hr read the Jje,ssnn it in appointed in the Calendary 
e,vrrpt there he proper lessons assiya, JJor that dag, 

‘ Ae/c that before ertrg IjVi^oN the tntntbfer shalh sag. Hero be- 
giiiiieth Mieli a el anter, er vcim; oi‘ <iu'[i a chapter’, of siioh a book ; 
and ajier *n'vrg Lesson^ Here cmic*tli the first or the second Lessson.* 

'riiese rubrics occasiont'd it ^e^■n)N \aiiou.s small discrepancies, 
of wliicii Avc' havf'* .dready givc'ii a sample. Put tlieu* are two 
quest ions of tx somewhat gravef chai.uler. * Some ol the clffrgy,* 
when a Saint’s Day happens to coin ur xvitb a Sunday, pref(*r 
reading the' collect and lesson appoiiitc’d f(>r ///<7 Lords Dag, J3iit 
can it ex or ba\e boon ({iicstionecPthat wlion (^h|^Istjnas l^ay, for 

mstnnc'o, lulls *>ii «i. Sumliiy, tJic* f<‘t>tiv’n.l g^liould 

supMsede tlio ordinary Sunday seivic'e ? And xvbat rubric’al 
dilT’eieiy'o can be alh'gc'd bc'txveou (Jhristnias Day awl th^^ other 
boly-davs onuinorated in the same ^ table of j)roj)er lessons’? 
Uisllop^Ma^t decided f(»r the holy-day service; but tlu'Pisliop 
of London, in his otilcbmted Charge- of 1842, says, ‘ authori¬ 
tatively/— 

^ When a Saints day fSlLs upon a Sunday, the Collect for tlio Saint’s 

rfay, 
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day, as well as that for the Sunday, should be read, and the Kpi’^tlc 
and Gospel for thcj Saint’s dayjHiut the Lessons for Sunday.’ 

Wo bojj; pardon; but we think we can show that the rubric’s 
are clear ajrainst his Lordship’s decision. First, as to double c*ol- 
lerts—the rubric decisive that tliere should be only the collect 
of the day, Vith the two other* collects Yov Peace and Grace — 
makiiip^, as is expressly directciL ^ three ^ collects, and notyjmr, ex¬ 
cept ill soine special Inst<«iices, I'v Advent and Chi istmas week, dcc., 
wliere there are especial viibri<‘S for floiible collects—an excejition 
that confirms the j^eneral rule. ' 

A{ 2 ;ain, a special rubric says,— 4 

‘ Nofv. That whensoever projier pt-alms or le^soii'^ arc ajipointed, 
then the psalms and lessons of ordinary coww, appointed in tlic 
Psalter and Calendar (if they he different),* shall be omitted for that 
lirno.* * 

It is true that, the Sunday lessons bcinj? proper lessons, as well 
as the holy day lessons, this rubric docs^ not in precise terms giv<» 
tile latter a ]>rcfcrcncc o\ev the former; but does it not do so in 
spirit? Is it not clear that the Sunday lessons aie an ^ordinary 
course,^ \for that time' the special an<l accidental service 

for the holy day is to supersede''^ and, finally, as llicre is a 

positive vulnic? that the Smulay eollect shall l>e used e\erv day In 
till? follow'Ing week, what rubrical di/rorenco can he alleged lor its 
use on one day and its disuse’ on niiotlicr? The argument is still 
stronger for tht? lessons, as there arc many Sundays fi>r which no 
second lessons arc specially a])])oiiih‘d, and sc\cral Saints' clays 
for which tlmre arc special second le-ssons, and in lliat case the 
Tlishop of Tiondon's rule would make an ^nc^ liable and unsecniily 
jumble. Hut on this point anollie)’ and straiigcT difficulty has 
been started Hisbop ALint tells us that, w'heii the lesson for tlie 
Saint’s <Iay happens lo l)c from the Apocrypha, be approves of 
the substitution of *' 

*'the ^Sunday lesson from a canonical*hook ^ as 011 the? whole' jyreferablcJ 
— IIov. Lit,, p. 45. 

What, we must a^k, is the use of authorities—-why do people 

ik.ticklQ for ambiguoiitt rubrics, when the pbiincet arc thus 
aside? Why should any' individual minister bo allowed to exer¬ 
cise his individual * prclerence ’ against the clear directions of the 
rubric, and reject and stigmatize as unfit to be read passages 
which the Church, both ancient and modem, had, after long and 
mature consideration, adopted and enjoinetl ? The sixth of our 
XXXIX Articles says that— 

‘ the Church does not apply the Apocrypha to establish any docirifte^ 
yet it doth read it for example of life and instruction of manners^ 

. The 
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The Church, then, in its Articles and its Rubric, says Read^ 
but some innovators, it seems, say No! Rut see the c«)n- 
sequcnce of these qualms about the Apocrypha, The com- 
iiicmoration of tljc Conversion -of St. Raul ha])})eucd in the 
year 184G oil Sunthty the 25th of Jmnuary, the proper lesson 
being ^ htk one of the most beautiTi^ and appropriate 

lessons hi the whole iitual of hbV d;),ys; but it is from the 
Apociyjihu^ and ilic* 2 »e geutluinenf decline to read it. Very 
'well. IJut the year after tlie day Tell on a —and then, 

no otheu* lesson btdng^ pro\ Idl'd, there was no help for it, and 
they nere forced to ri'ad tlie identical lobsoii icpudiated the yeai' 
before; and j>o on ten <u* a dozen holy days which have lessons 
from fVisihin or Eaiesiu^titm^ —thos(? lessons, as tlie learned 
inform ns, having been jeh'cted for those days from these Apo- 
cryphal bcjoks ‘ fi)r^esj)c*cial reasons,’ into whicli we meed not 
enter. Rut this Is not the worst dilemma iii whu’ti this scruple 
about the .\poc*i\pha will imohe those who indulge it, for there 
aie no less than luiiy-onc -days in the year fi>r tlu* service's of 
whic'h - either morning or <;vrniug—no otiicr Lessons aie ap¬ 
pointed than from the ApocTvpha; and if the anti-Apocryphalist 
sliould haply esc’aj>e reading ihc^ hth Wisdom on the coinineinora- 
tion of the Cunrersiou tj' St. Pauh <>r th<' 5Is/ ReelcHiastivas on 
that of /S7. Lahc^ he will nevertheless be obliged to read the 
former on the ISth of October, and the latter on tlie 19th of 
November! 

Rut now, supposing the prop^^i lesson settled and about to 
begin, we are met by another of tiiosc questions which the strict 
rubrieiaiis do not find it conwnient to notice, tifough it falls 
jreculiarly within their province, and which, if we ^vcYc to be 
guided by rubrics and nothing el.sc\ would be of serious difficulty 
and urgent importance. Wo mean tlie posture in whicli the con¬ 
gregation should Ifear or join in the several offices. We have 
touched this question lightly as regatded the*prefatory Seiifciices ; * 
but ns it now’ arises more directly as to^the position of the jieoplc 
at reading the Lessons, and is from this point forw’ard of frequent, 

indeed con-stcwit, rcrurrx'ncr, wc shall now collect into one view all 

that occurs to us on this subjc<?t in coursif of the dailjr and com¬ 
munion services. 

Since^ the Churcli has tliought fit to give any directions on 
this subject, it will, at first sight, seem strange that they are 
neither so frequent nor so full as a student might expect to 
find them. In truth, it •seems that, after the repeal of the 
rubric concerning fmeeUng and crossing in King Edward’s first 
book, there was a disinclination in the succeeding Icgis- 

* latoTs 
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lators to meddle with habits and usages on which, rvea when 
they were mere forms, they*’felt that the people would be very 
jealous of any alteration; but as postures are sometimes pre¬ 
scribed, it is only Mr to suppose that, a certain posture being 
directed, it is mej?nt—without specially repeating the rubric— 
tliat sucli pasture shall continue till anotlrer is substituted. This 
Ls tl)e common sense way of interpreting any such matters, and 

wo sbsvll tUoT'<dbT«5 adopt It ouv guide. Thu:j at the outset 

jye have supposed the people to be standing, because they are 
diret'ted to kneel at the Confession, an<l they therefore continue 
to kneel (tliough tlui^pi'iest, by speeial directions, Iwice changes 
his posture) till after tin? responses at the end of the Lord^s 
Prayerj when ^ all stand itpj aiwl the senicc proceeds in that 
position; and when by the next rubric the ‘ Venitey and by a 
subspfpient rubric, ‘the Pmfms^ are to be sa’d or sung,^ witliout 
saying anything of a change of posture, it follows tliat, all having 
be>n left standing^ it is inlendcd tlmt the Ic/«Vcand the daily 
Psalms are also to bo repealed standing. Hut then comes the 
rubric for the First Lesson^ at wliich the minister is spetially 
diiecled to stand—not as an oriler to stand men^h, for he was 
alrefidy standing—but to stand in a particular way so that the p(*ople 
might hear—but no direction is given lor the rest <ii’ the congre¬ 
gation, who also had been left standing. In primitive times, as 
we have said, there were no st-ats at all for the iJeo])]e, and there 
was no tliought nor any great necessity that the congregation 
should ever sit duiing the comparatively short s»erviies iif the 
Kuinan Catholic (Jhurch, or in tlio ririginal jjractice id* our sepa¬ 
rate services ; but when by the junction of the diflercnt ofFiccs the 
time of attendance bixaine so much lengthened, some intc*rv,*ils 
of fitting became necessary for the congregation in the naves 
and bodies of the churches:—as there must alvvavs havt^ been 
for the select congregations in the choirs, as is attested by the 
.exisbL'nep of stalls and seddia^ tluv^gh wc know ol no incruatioii 
as to the particular portions of the service during which the occu¬ 
piers of stalls were to sit. Nothing can show more strongly the 
prudent—some yejws ago we wpuld have saiil the over prudent— 

roluctance of Churoh ol llnglaod to rnako oLangt* in As 

rubrics, than the great .nid mo:.t striking fact that the introduction 
of scats anti pews, and of consequent intervsils of sitting^ pioducccl 
no alteration in the rubric, which in its theory would leave<us still 
standing during the Lessons. Wo sit then by usage. We are 
aware that some of the stricter Rubricians are emit lid enough to 
fel this difficulty, and—^iri their zeal fo erec’t the rubric into an 
infa\llble guide—for the sake of preserving tlie Church-militant 
and one or two other pet rubrics—have proposed that the congre- 

, gation 
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pition should not sit at the lessons. We have seen this proposition 
ill print, but wo do not believe that has ever been attempted in 
practice. Even those Anglo-Catholics who may secretly wish for 
a wholesale return to ‘ Catlwlic forms/ are too wary to risk such a 
storm of indignation and vengeance as this innovation could not fail 
to bring down upon ttein. Thcy/iave made war dh pews by 
arguments that would equally appl^; to seats of any kind, but they 
have not yet ventured to interfere ^ircctly with that most unrn- 
bvical habit of sitting—and so^we go on sitting at the first Lessoiv 
.and standing at the Te JOenm^ and sitting again at the second Lesson 
and rising again at ^lie Benedictus and Jubilfite^ by the prevalent 
authority of Usage. But here comes d!ii anomaly which disturbs 
the defence we make for the theoretic consistency of the rubric: 
—at the Greedy which eomes next, we are specially directed to 
stand—as If we JiacV repeated the previous psalms in some other 
posture. The explanation of this we suppose is, that in the old 
mass, and by King lidward's first liturgy, the Kgrie Eleesoa 
(Lord have wereg vpon ws* cScc.), during which all were orde^refl 
to knceL preceded th<» Creed —at which also it seems the people 
then knelt, as they still partly do in the Homish service; but 
wlien in the second book (adliered to by all subsequent) the 
Creed was put into its present place, it was thought advisable 
to warn the congregation that a change liad been made from the 
old posture, and that they were now to stand. This guess, if 
correct, accounts for tlie special, though, in our day, superfluous 
direction for standing at the Creed. 

The Kgrie Elecsoii now folio wj» the Creed, all hneeling; and 
so it would seem to be intended that we should continue thnmgh- 
out the Collects and prayers, &c. to the end of the service. But 
unluckily at the end of the third collect comes this rubric:— 

‘ In quires and places where they sing^ here followeth the 
Anthem.’ • 

Are we to kneel while the Aifthein is singing? So the sto’ict • 
construction would indicate. This difficulty does not exist in any 
of tlie older liooks, as the anthem rubric was added at the last 
revision ; but in rubrics as well as ift garments pft/c/o'yiy will betray 
itsolJ,. Wo find thtit ovon in W^b<**^tley’s*day—anovo 140 yoar* 

ago—this rubric had already fallen into desuetude ; and it seems 
probable that it never was used since the union of tfee services, 
if an Afitliem wi*re to be sung at the short morning service, witli- 
out the *Litany, this no doubt would be a proper place for it— 
and the rubric would be imperative; but there never has been, we 
believe (unless exceptionally in cathedrals), any anthem singing 
in this short daily service. So that in fact this anthem could only 
be used between the Collect and the Litany, and its introduction 
^OL. Lwxjx. NO. jCLxxvii, , ij in 
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in this place would be interruption of the course of de¬ 

votional exercises without visible motive or excuse, and it is much 
better postponed to^the interval created by the new arrangement 
between the Litany and the altar servicre. 

But mojeover'lt is qvident that this rubric applied only to 
quires and places wliere the full singing service^ including the — 
not an but the —anthem, 'was Serformed, and liacl no reference at 
all to places where there were no better sjng^ers than the parish 
clerk and charity children;— the anthem could never have been 
expe(.'tcd from them—and therefore Whektley’s reluctant device* 
of caiTying out the Kibric hy singing a psalm here instead of the 
anthern utterly failed, and never for 130 years was thought of 
till these recent struggles for the strict letter against tlie evident 
spirit of the rubrics brought it to life agdln. 

We ivsume the question of postures. There is no rubric 
for the posture of either priest or people at the Litany—whicii 
is certainly a strange omission in the rubrical co<lc; but it is 
supplied by the 18th Canon, ■which, however, is in other respects 
a very imperfect gui<le, for though at its date sitting must have 
been to some extent introduced, it docs not mention that })os- 
ture; but directs us to kneel ‘ when the general Confession, 
Litany, anil other prayers are read, and t(j stand up at the saying 
of the Beliefas if that were tlie only standing plac'e in the 
whole service. It directs also the audible repetition mit/i the 
Priest of the Lord’s Prayer, Confession, and Creed, and aflTords 
the only human authority for bowing at the name of our Sa¬ 
viour. 

No other question of posture or position (jcours to us on the 
rest of the dailg service ; hut on arriving at the Comnvmion ser¬ 
vice we find considerable doubts and many rubrical difficulties. 
I'he first that presents itself is as to the local and personal posi¬ 
tion i>f thc! Minister for that portion of the service usually called 
the* Sunday Altar Service, \Vlftiatlev himself admits that thc 
c[uestion is not clear of doubt, and that even in his time this ser¬ 
vice ‘was very frequent)j performed af the Desk* (^Wheatleg^ 
XXX. § 2). Mr, IColjcrtson, whose personal feelings are strongly 
in favour of thc aerviee ot thn ,tablr% 2>rt>cluoe3, with hia usual 
candour, indisputable instances that—tlie provision of the first 
book of Kmg Kdward for reading it at the Table Laving been 
dropped in the following books--^a habit grew up of reading it 
from the Desk and even from the Pulpit, and that such' was the 
practice till * Laud attempted to introduce a change/ The matter 
was debated at the Savoy Conference. The Bishops stickled 
for a return to thc Communion-table, ‘ but did not,’ says Mr. 
Holiertson, ‘at tlie ensuing revision of the Liturgy, make the 

rubric 
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rubric imperative’ (p. 92). Perhaps^ not distinctly and in terms 
imperative—but we do think tliat all the rubrics, prefatory as well 
as incidental, create such a body of itifcreiiccis as amounts to an 
injunction, and renders it impossible toccpaiate^this service from 
the north side of the Communion-table* whether there be or be 
not a communion. * • , 

But the minister's personal position at the table is occasionally 
liable to slight irrqgularlty. Hera expressly cl 5 reacted * ^<7 
at tlie north side of the^tahle ’-^nol the right nor the /c/J, but the* 
7iorth side of the table. This was on the supposition that the 
table was to stand with its cuds north imd sciuth ; but when the 
table was moveable into the body of the iihurcli, that was not 
always the case, and it gayc rise to much contention; and even in 
our day, though the ^bles are in a vast majority of cas(^ placed 
altar-wise, yet a fcAv old and some modern churches and chajxds 
not being built east and wc’st, th(‘ ends of their tables do not 
stand north and south. So that llie Minister, to comply with thcj. 
spirit of the rubri(\ is forced to violate its positive injuiiction and 
to stand at the east or west side of tlie table according to its local 
jiosition. We have been we bnd almost said amused at seeing a 
distinguished Pust*yitc, since gone over to Home, who happening 
to officiate in a church which ran north and south instead of east 
and west, was ostentatiously during the wliole service dircjctiiig 
towards tlie north the worship that lie devoutly intended for tlie 
east. 

About the posture of the pecjple iri the first portion of the (Com¬ 
munion service there is no rubric; hut tliere can he; no great doubt 
that, ill obedience to the 18tli (^aftion, they are to hneel^ as being at 
prayers ami (it may be inferred) in Ibe same part of the cliurcb 
where they before stood or knelt—and in that position they hear 
and respond to the (commandments and tlie Collect for the King 
or Queen. ^ , 

‘ f Then shall be read the Collect of the^ day ’ — 
still of course kneeling— ^ . 

^ !i/ed Imniediateb*^ f/fler the Collect the ^Priest shall rend the 

Thus ^hen, these canons and rubrics, taken togetli^r, require 
that, if we kneel at the Commandments and Collect, we should also 
kneel during \hc Epistle^ which is bnmediately U> follow* the Collect 
—the woril immediatdyy otherwise unnecessary, seeming to he 
added—in this place alone—to ensure tfiis posture ; and as if to 
make this more clear,*at the Gospel the people are especially 
directed to stand vp —as if, we say, to iiioi'k more emphatically that 

? • u 2 • they 
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they Iia<l been previously hneelifUf^ for nowhere either in cnnon or 
rubric is tliere the slightest hint of sitting. 

We readily admit that this manifest absurdity could not have 
been intended—but it is Kubrical; and we notice it as an important 
instance of the Jolly and mischief inh) .which an over-scrupulous 
and too rigid adherence to the very letter of the rubrics might lead, 
ns Ave think it has done in ths? case of the Church-militant Prayer. 

Then followo the Sermon or Homily. shall Imvc pre- 

' sontly some important points to dbeuss bpfore the Minister passes 
from the table to the pulpit, but, at this moment, we confine our¬ 
selves to the questic^ti of iposture, and we fin'd no direction for the 
place of delivery or the ])osture of the; auditory during the ser¬ 
mon. The rubric nowhere mentions^ a and nowhere, 

ns \fvt have just said, authorises sitting; tl»e Homily has been 
occasionally read from tlu* table, and the l:iplstle and Gospel 
from the pulpit — and pulpits liaA'e assuredly in former clays 
.stood in places where there were no sittings prepared for the 
auditory—but wlio questions the convenience ami decency of tlie 
practice of the Seriuoii from a pulpit and the congregation seated ? 
yc‘t all this is hy mage. 

Aftiir the sernum no direction is given as to the Minister's 
place Avlien he returns to the table. King Kchvard’s first Liturgy 
assigns him throughout pretty nearly tlie position ^ of ore the mitht 
of the altar' that the iloinisli Priest occujiies, hut that was 
omitted in all subsequent books ; and the Clergy, very properly, 
we think, ** return' to the same jAace^ that is, the nortli sule of the* 
table, from Avliich they bad departed, though the rubrical direc¬ 
tion only re(julres them generally to return to the table. 

In a subsequent rubrkr they arc desired on one occasion to 
stand before the tabic to order the elements^ and that seems to imply 
that, except for that purpose, they are not to stand before the table 
at any other time. The <Hrection is not as express as, crunsidcring 
the seriousness of the occasion, Ave might have expectcfl to find it, 
but tradition and the um.aried usage of 250 years lia<l <lecided the 
matter, and maintained aii entire; uniformity of practice—till the 
l^useyite lioinanisors, under pretence of rubrical exactness, fmmd 

that thovo was no oxa6*t rubric 4!hi tho |>olnt, and have attemptod 

to negati^ e the inferences Avhi(!li had been so long and, Ave think, 
so justly di'awn from the former rubric, by kneeling, ibe^boldones 
in front of the table, and the tyros in Komanism at the mirth-Avest 
corner, as we hav^e before stated. 

At the Offertory which follows, ahd at the Exhortation, it is 
the custom—there being no special direction—that the Minister 
stands and the people usually sit, though^'some kneel during the 
L.'diortntion. Bishop Mant, however, decides without nssigni'hg, 

‘ ‘ • or, 
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or, as far as \vc* can see, having any autkority for the decision, 
that— * • 

‘ Standing, not sitting, is the proper posture for the congregation 
while the scnlencfis are in reading.' Standing, Tnid not kneeling, is 
tlieir proper posture during the ExhorUiiiiJn! — Ifor^ LiL^ p. (il. 

We cannot satisfy ou»elves thaj the first of these decisions is 
correct. It seems—besides being* unwarranted—repugnant to 
good order and common sense. lU is obvious that the of 

presenting the plate to every one cannot be satisfactorily nor in-^ 
deed safclg performed mless tfie people are regularly seated. 

This argument dofs not apply in the same degree to the Ex¬ 
hortation—but we incline to think that the congregation had better 
not stand when they arc not themselves participating in the exc*r- 
cisc of the rite; and if they do not kneel tliey should sit here, as 
they do at the lessons, the epistle, the sermon, and e>'t‘rywhero 
(dsc when they are not themselves taking a part—exc'C 2 >t only at 
the Ciospel, where there is a special ruhrie directing them to 
stand— honoris causa: —but here again, either posture is docent^ 
;infl the usage of the place ought to be preferred. 

There is no rubric for the iiosture of either priest or people 
at the Chiireh-inilitant Prayer. Hisliop Mant says iiotliing about 
it, unless he meant to imply that the Minister is to stands by 
saying (p. 01), that M ie is to kneel but three times during tlie Ad~ 
ministrcUion —at the General Confession —the Pra^^er Wo do notj)Te^ 
sante —and when he receives’—but as the Cluirch-inilitant Player 
is no part of the Adminisfration^ hut, ex lij/pothesi., is tf> be said 
whether there be an Admiuistvatinn or no. Ins Lordship leaves, 
wc think, that point—the onl^ r<*ally doubtful oiij*—undetddefl, 
TIu' general custom is—under, w<‘ presume, th<" general authority 
of the Canon—that both kneel ; and this, wc think, seems most 
(consistent with general principles:—fnit we have seen many of 
the Clergy still st.'tpd at the north side of the table while tliey 
recite this praj'or. • . ^ ^ 

Put when tlio full Communion is to be celebrated a general 
( liange of place is at this period sugg(‘Sted, if not prescribed, to tlio 
people. Hy King Edward’s first hook it is.dirccled that the 

Oommnuicants .dutil tarvi/ in ^or near ihc Q;nii^ — the. men anti 

u^incn separated—all non-communicants departing out of the Quire, 
Wc need not examine whetlicr this meant that the non-<mn- 
municafits sliould depart altogether out of the Chur<% as well as 
out of dir Quire, bec^ause the whole rubric was omitted in King 
Edward's second and^all succeeding books, and must be held to 
stand repealed ; and theiv is now nothing that we see to prevent 
the non-coiniiiuiiitanis, if their curiosity should so incline them, 
from continuing in the Church, or e\cii in the Quire—Usage alone 

protects 
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protects us from so uns(*emly a practice. Jiut a rubric, added at 
tlic revision in proviftes tliat those who intend to cominuni* 

fate shall now 

• /le coHvenimily placed for receiving the Holy Sacrament,^ 

'fhis <loaii|y meanb thatrthc communicants should now take the 
jvlaccs in which they are to receive^ and would, ac*cordin" to 
WJioatley, justify tho minister in carryings tho Saci'ainent about 
t!^e church to wherever tli^, people may have placed ihem- 
• selves:—‘A eustoin,’ says tliat 'writer, ‘still retained in some 
<-ouiilry churches, W'hcre the communicants kneel dow'n In rows 
hf'liind <ine another, and*JLhere continue tiir the minister comers 
to them —(c. vi. s. 1»3)—a custom which we have never happened 
\o see, hut in some colleges where there? are neither <diaucels nor 
communion-rails, mid where the elements lyere carried down the 
body Ox tile ('h<i])o1 and administered to ftje communicants 
in the same places they had occupied during the service. Tlie 
^rc»neml usage, however, of coming updo the Lord’s table is mow 
c«>nvenient and decent, and, to our own feelings, more edifying, 
\ay, it seems to us distinctly enjoined by tlu' words of the 
pra^ or— 

' We do m>t prOMime to come ttf ihis ihy tuhle^ O Lord, tru^t^IJg in 
our own righteouiiiu^s/ 

[n large* cliurclies, and wh<*re there are galleries, while the non- 
f'ommunieants are withdrawing, the comin uni cants generally come 
Irom the more* distant jiarts, and take tlicir in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tlie table: but in small c'hurclies there seems no need of 
any spe<-ial approach to the table at this time. 

But then— after all the communicants have b(»en diiwted and 
are supposed to be already in situ and in the places where they 
are to re(*ei%’’o—come the words of the invitation— 

I 

‘ Yc that do truly, c<e. Draw - 

which would, if obeyed, disturb all that was before ordered. 1 o 
prc3Vont this, the words * wJih faith ^ were added at the last revision, 
—which words rotumcilo tlu» mvitation with tho formor rubric, by 
intimating that only a spij[^ilt(al ‘ ilrsvyving near ’ was hc?re meant. Y^et 
Wheatley strangely says, ‘ i think it would be more proper if all 
the communicants W'cre, at these words^ to come from the remote 
parts of thfe church, as near to the Lord’s table as they could 
forgetting, it seems, the rubric for tlie convenient placing wliich he 
had just Lwfore discussefl, and wliicli W[a&, we can have no doubt, 
meant—*with the addition herevA the words ^bg faith ’—to prevent 
any such disturbance of the rite as would t^kc place ii’, at these 

words. 
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words,—‘ Draw near ’—the whole congrcgiition were suddenly to 
crowd round the LorcFs table. • 

Thus, then, if w(j were to be guided by the rubrics alone, we 
should be liable to conflicting and hfllicting ditersities at the most 
awful moment of our whole religious eiKstenc^,, 

Tlie only remaining }Tibint that .can afford any doiAt is, what 
bljould be the position of the people at the two hymns— TersafiC^ 
/mjp {jrhcrfifot'c with a7'ohangels^ &f*.) and the Gloria in 

excelsis (Glory be to God on hiyh^ occ.). By the rubric they are^ 
prcsumcKl to be kneeling; but, by analogy with all other hymns, 
it bias been the gonijral (we know not wlicther universal) custom 
for the congiegation to rise spontanewisfy at these two ofliccs, and 
to kneel immediately when tljey are over; for these, and some 
other spojitanc'ous iiioveiwents of the congregation—such as stand¬ 
ing at ‘ Now to Qofhthe father^ ^’c./ at tlie close of th^ sennoii, 
and tlK‘ii kneeling for the Blessing—tlie minister is not responsible, 
nor can lie alFord a personal example, for he is certainly at the 
first hymn, and, we presume, at the scyond, standing at the 
hilih': blit Xhoelcrk^ habituated to the usages of the place, gives, 
as it were, a sigu/d to the r<'st of the congregation. 

And here, l>eing the first pl;u-c we hav<; hiul occasion to mention 
this otlicer who takes so prominent a })art in leading and directing 
tlicj ct>ngrcgalion, we must notice that there is no rubrical authority 
whatsoever for liis appeaniiu eor even existence. In the service of 
niatiimoiiy a clerk is mentioned, with a liew, wc presume, to the 
rcyisfnj of the marriage, but wlicw* c-Jerks are cilsewhere jiicii-* 
tioned, they are clex'ici^ cither sitofiny vlcrlis or ministers. Here 
again the ruhrics fail. ^ , 

We have now coiududod that portion of the task we originally 
proposed to ourselves of bringing to notice some of the many 
instances wlii‘rc the rubrics—either designedly silent or accident¬ 
ally imperfect, or from change of cii cum stances tna]>p]ic*ablc— 
are not and cannot be, fmd couicknot bv their^authors have bee® in-, 
tended to l>c perfect, exclusive, and all-suflicient guides tlinmgh all 
the details of our various and, in strict theory, incoherent services. 

^'\nd this brings us at last to thetreal and, wc*might almost say, 
only object of this lung and eojnplicated ^etruggl<f— the gown and 

surplice —to which all the other questions of Psalm Imfore ser*> 
many' and ‘ pidpit prayers^ and * offertory and ‘ ChuTch^militant 
Prayer^ are mere corollaries. It is, as we have before stated, for 
the sake of these particular rubrics tliat so much zeal has becsi 
shown for all the other rubrics and such eiforts been made to 
give them the character of a complete and absolutely irnpem^ 
tive code. And wc ponfess that it is with a like view to these 
rubrics, but in the opposite direction, that wc also have taken so 
• . much 
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mucti pains to show that the rubric has no such claims to abso¬ 
lute perfection and infallibility ; and we have liecn the more 
anxious to support this opinion, because it g^ives still greater force 
to and ensures a mbi’e coinple^ acquiescence in the Address of 
tlio Prelates, whieK is essentially founded on this principle. It 
has been ii*cant^ even with thpse who ar£ most vehement on this 
question, to call it ‘ a thhig in itself inililferent.’ The feeling it 
has ovary whore created, and t^o ^eal with which it is contested, 
jis a sufHcient proof that it is * a thing indifferent.’ Why 
should it? Are the royal mantle, or the peer’s robe, or the 
judge’s ermine, or t]ic bishop’s lawn, or the .ribbands of knight¬ 
hood, or the soldier s dolours, or the seaman’s flag, things 
Indifferent? The gown and surplice are as significant as any 
of these—^nay, more so, if we were ‘to listen to the fancies 
of some rubricians, who sec, in their vcty^sbiipes and cxiloui's, 
clivers mystical meanings; but, at all events, they have been 
by a usage as old, we believe, as any ecclesiastical vestures, 
s^'verally and in contradistinction appropriated to separate and 
different offices—the goxov^ or ordinary rforicsil dress, to the 
preacher, who Is then deliverjjng a lecture or essay of his own 
composition, always fallible, often c*rronoous, sometimes blame- 
able, occasionally punishable—the surplice to the minuter, for the 
performance of the stric-tly sacred offices where nothing cAn be 
pronounced but the written Word of fJod and the prescribed 
language of the Church, The distinction, then, is sufficiently oli- 
vious, and the principle at issue abundantly important. Nor is it 
a new one. ‘ Preaching in his whites ’ was, we repeat, one of 
Archbishop Laud’s favourite olyccts ; and, indeed, there is 
hardly one (not a single one, we believe) of tlic changes re¬ 
cently attempted, even down to crossings and candlesticks, for 
which wc cannot find a precedent in the proceedings by which 
that unhappy prelate, through his well-meaning but wrong- 
(ijcadf'd and too adventurous zeal^ contributed so largely to tlie 
ruin of himself, his king, bis church, and his country. Land was, 
wc arc willing to believe, Papist—the Bishops of Down, lixeU-r, 

and London, who have in our«day countenanced i\\e. preaching ^in 

tahitcs, and aomc otber^ of the lytudian practices, arc certainly 
obnoxious to no such reproac;h; but this fact is undeniable, that 
of the numbers of the clergy and laity who have recently aposta¬ 
tised to Rolnc, there was not one who had not distinguished^himself 
hg his zealous and ostentatims atldiction to those practices. This 
single fact is an abundant, a superabundant justification of the 
interest which is felt about these so-called ^indifferent matters,’ 
—of the increased jealousy with which they are looked upon by 
all thinking Protestants,—of our own anxious endeavours to coun- 

teract 
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teract them; and, finally, of the zetA ta^nen intervention of the 
English Prelates in March, 1851. 

In pursuing this subject, we n^ust again ^ave recourse to the 
Hone Liturfficce^ because—though vjc firmly believe that if 
llishop Mant had seen the recent apostacteS he p'ould have 
changed his opinion on* these polikts—they afford the shortest as 
well as most authoritative exposition of‘this part of the question. 

Phe struggle commences at tpc conclusion of the Niccnc 
Creed. Here there usually fallows a psalm, and as this psalitt 
would give the ministdJr an opportunity of changing his surplice 
for a gown before ascending the pulpit, the psalm is somewhat 
slyly, and as if for another reason, forbidden— 

* 55. Singing after the Nicene Creed is outof place^ and flisiurbs the 
appointed order of the servfce. The Church’s direction, “ Thon shall fol¬ 
low thesennoij,” ij^a plain indication of lier mind and %vilU — Mant^ 57. 

Now this is tlie \cry most unfortunate assertion that could be ima¬ 
gined ; for this place, whetf we arc thus told that * a psalm woul^l 
disturb the proper order of scrvit‘c, contrary to the mkid and will 
of the CImrcli,’ is the very place, and the onhf place, in the whole 
service where the Church makes a real interruption d(?dicated to 
‘ notices^ briefs^ dtations^^ and other worldly matters, and where, 
if the giving out the psalm 1)C (according to the llishop of London’s 
former fancy) a proclamation^ is the exiiress jilacc for proclaiming 
it. This proves beyond all question that if Bishop Mant’s other 
doctrine, of not intciTupting the service, hoof the least weight, 
this is not merely the proper, but the only proper, place for the 
introduction of the psalm. This is conclusive. Vet, to clench 
the nail, we beg leave to remind the reader thaf the metrical 
psalms attached to King Edward’s, and Queen Tilizabeth’s, and 
King James’s, and King Charles’s Prayer-Books, were allmced by 
authority to be sung before sermons. And their present use is in 
general terms sanctioned by the authority of the King in Council 
—Temp. Will. III., wlien Tate* and Hi-ady’%; version was su%sti- * 
tutefi for that of Sternhold and Hopkins. 

This endeavour to get rid <>f the psalm, that there might be no 
pa^se in which the clergyman inijfht chang^e Ins ^urplice for the 

gown without incoxivcnicncc, isafollowed up by saying that 

* In some congregations the minister here withdraws from the church 
to the y^try-room to change his surplice. In others the It^inistcr pro¬ 
ceeds at once from the communion-table to the pulpit without,' &c.— 
Mant^ 25 . 

Candour will not Approve this invidious representation — 
which we were sorry to sec also in the Bishop of London’s 
Charge of 1842—of the going into the vestry as a withdrawing 
from the church ; nor another phrase of the same character:— 

‘ 56. Neither 
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‘ .}6. Aeitli<»r at this uov atjany other time of the service should the 
iiiiiiisier separate or absent hinhelffrom his congregation ;*— 

A truth that no one jvould deny^ Hut who would have ima^^ined 
that passinji? into the vestry should lie eallcd, in a eriminatory 
sense, * sepof'ating'hr ahseujting himself from his congregation 

Hut having? tliiis disjiaraj^ed# the chang^e of dress by itiuendo, lie 
directly forbids it:— 

• The Church imposes on IiiiV no such necessity [for a chang^cj «)f 
^nss]. She ueitlicr enjoins, nor j^inotioiis, nor permits^ nor recognises 
a change of dress.*- - Alania 57. ** 

This is bold, in thd fare ^‘if those rubrics—^tRe onlv ones now in 
force on this point, which we have before quoted, but must here 
produc e again;— 

‘ In the^saging of ^nalin or evensong the mii^isicr shall me a snr^ 
pliec' •“ 

Hut at the comm union tlic minister 

^"^hall pat npon him the resin re ap]H) in led for that minisiration—that 
is to sag, a trhife alb plain^ with a vestment or copeJ 

How can it be said that ^ the (.Mlurch neither enjoins, imr sanc¬ 
tions, nor permits, nor re<*ognises a change of dress, wIumi the* 
Chinch <li)c*s nut e>nlv pci'niit and sanction^ but enjoin so certain 
ami ixanarhabh* a cliaiigr—and not once but twice duiing this 
oilii'C V 

It would bi‘ no cacusc, on this occasion, to say that copes have 
bet*u long disused ; for surplices in the pulpit had also bi'im long, 
we heJieve equalLy long, disused ; and the surplice and the cope 
stand on the shine authority. « 

IVow^ (‘oincs another difficulty. The rubiir*, after the \icoiie 
< rceil, directs that there shall be then given out the warning 
lor the next celebration of the Communion; and this is gene- 
lally done by reading the first two or three sentences of tluj 
» hixlA'irtation, which a'sul>scquent'rubric diiects to be read after 
Uw sermon, Wheatley julinits that here is a difficulty arising 
Irom some ‘ inadcertcncif and flishop Manl calls it iui ^mersight' 
fVe^ bo'vvcver, w^ilPnot insist upon tliis as an al>so]ute discordaitce 

between the riibru;;^ ; ftir, rs wc showed m our former llturgi<'al 
article, the notice may be one tiling, and the Rxhorlalion another. 
It is, liowcver, quite clear that the strict rubric requires the Ex¬ 
hortation tt) bo pvonnuiired (as it never is) in extemo^ anil after 
tie sermon. 

But 8upj)osIiig that any one sliouldMiovv attempt to introduce 
this practice, he would find another difficulty, for thereis no dircc- 
lion irherc the i'lxhortation is to be rc'ad. IJhe rubric savs it shall 
be read after sermon or homilg emtcd„ which implies imihediatcly 

I . after. 
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after, anti, of eourso, from the jntljyit; but it is placed after the 
Cliureh-militant Prayer, which implies that it shall be read fiWTi 
the table. The difliculty—indeed, we think, the im]ros8ibilitv— 
of settling this point is tlie justilScation of flie clergy for having 
adopted tlie apparent iiTcgalarity of reading a portion of the Ex- 
liorUition hv wav of notice after tiie^Nirciie Creed. 

Ave are now arrived at the sermon of liomilv ; and those who 

have not looked closely at these matters will be surprised that wc 
are here met with a most serious, and, as far as the rubrics gO| 
insurmountable difficulty. Where is the sermon to be pro¬ 
nounced ? The ridnic; makes no mention gf a jmlpit; and we 
have reeenlly seen one nr two Pusevit<? attempts at building and 
repairing clmrclies in which the pulpits arc tiltogellicr omitted. 
Wlunitlcy Iiiinsclf <'an find iio other authority lor th^ sermon’s 
being ])reaclied fron»the pulpit Init very \agne inference:— 

‘ Obseniiig in tJie next rubric that the priest is onlered to return to 
tlie (able, it must be supposed tiiat he was in the pulpit, since he was 
tJie table before^.’—c. vi, s. viii. § 4. 

So tlifit really if w'c are to be guided l)y the rubrics alone, tliosc 
who have attempUid to abolish llie pulpits would have some 
excuse, for Wheatley’s inference would not conclude them ; first, 
bt’ciuist; they deny that inferences can supply thr place of rubrics ; 
and, scK'ondly, bc*eauso ‘ returning to the table ’ does not ucc*essa- 
jily imply that he retiirucd /hw pu/jdt, for he might ha\e 
ivflimed to the table fio)n tlie front p'irt of the (‘lianc'cd, wimre, in 
order to better lic*ard, he might Jrive delivered his .sermon—-just 
as tiu* direction given in the' midcllt* of the marriage* eereiimny for 
the* priest to ‘ go to the Lord’® table" (crtainly does not hnply 
that the former part of it bad bc;en ])erformed in the pulpit. 

Sec* to what eonfusiou, and may we not .say absurdity, a 
rigorous and e.\clii.sive applic'ation of tlie rubric would lead us. 
Usage’; and the (‘?uuth remove all these diffieuhies—the canon ^m>- ^ 
\ides a pulpit, and usage guide.? the minister to mount it at this 
|>erio(l of the service. , 

Tiio omission of the j)rayer before; senncpi is lor se\eral 
jC£^ons a great object with this party. Sowc ®lcrgyincii, says 
the Bishop of Down, use a prayer of thfir own—otbers a form 
from the Prayer-13ook—some this—others that— ^others deliver 
their tes^ and begin the sermon at once.’—p. 24. (ft course he 
decides in favour of these l.'ist ^ others,^ We can only say that, 
except in one or two Ultra-Puseyitc ceases, wc never saw nor hearcl 
of those ‘ others ’ wlio Mid rfot preface the sermon by a prayer. 

TIm; Bishop says— 

• I can find no autliority*for it.’ 

fie 
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He acids:— ^ 

^ Tlie Sotli Canon, which is the nearest approach to an authority^ con¬ 
tains H form, wjiicli, liQwever, is not precatory^ but injunctive and not 
monitory; “ytf shall pray J^or Ckrisfs Holy Catholic Church*^ — 
so that this form (whatever ig^iay have been and may be its authoiity for 
the purpose \o which it was directed) is no authority for a prayer *— 
llor. LiLj 58. ♦ 

Tills extraordinary* statement,| which throws the Canon over¬ 
board, as at best no more than ai\ approach—a misinterpreted 
approach—to an authority, is the more Extraordinary, because 
the pvljiit itself iias^ since Queen Klizabctb s Injunctions, no 
authority for its existence t>ut the Canon: and that it should be 
asserted tliat the C^lsinon is no authority for prayer^ passes our 
understanding, and will still more astonish our readers when we 
present tiiem with the ipsissima verba of the Cajcion:— 

* Canon 55. The form i^Fkayeu to he used by all Preaelters before 
t their Sermonsi^ 

^ llefore all lectures, homilies and sermons, the preachers and minis- 
Icrs siiall move the people to join tvith them in prayer in this form, 
and to this eilect, as briefly as conveniently they may, “Yc shall 
pray/' &c.’ 

And this is no authority for i*r\yi:r! Hut still more wonderful 
is this assertion when we read to the end of this ^form/ and find 
that the Canon farther directs, 

‘ Always conehiding' with tlie Lord's Prayer.’ 

And thiSy as it was the canonical rule, has been the invariable 
practice. We'stated in our article /)ii Liturgical Reform (vol. lx\ii. 
p. 530), a doubt whether the bidding prayer was not originally 
meant for occasional sermons, not forming a part of IDivine ser¬ 
vice, and as a check on the preachers political opinions. We are 
still of the same mind ns to the original intention; but sermons 
of kind are forbldd<*n by the Act of Uniformity, and there 
can be no doubt that, in fact, a kind of bidding prayer has alway s 
hevn used to ordinary seruions. We have already mentioned the 
case in the Spe^a^or, which in 1712 talks of it as an old practice. 

There i« a pleasant oacl much« earlier anccclote to the same 

effect—‘ Lord Ilalifrix (Savile) was at churcli, and his chaplain 
preaching prayed as usual for lus patron, but made an indifferent 
sermon; my Lord said, “ Though the fellow was a fool*he need 
not have said icliose fool he was.’’ *— llarh MS,; and Fepys, as 
early as the fourth year after the promulgation of the present 
liturgy, notes—^ 23rd Dec. 1666; To church, where a vain fellow 
in a perlwigg, preached. Chaplain— as by his prayer appeared 
—to Lord Carlisle.’—Diary, v. HI. 365. The political object pf 
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the biddings prayers appears so laty as George L, who, shortly 
after his accf^ssion, issued his royal mandate to ali the arch¬ 
bishops and bishops to enforce a .strict compliance with the Canon 
as to these pulpit prayers. The immf|^iatc cause of issuing this 
mandate was, we knoiiy historically, tlkit scfeml of ^the Jacobite 
clergy evaded tlie reading of the pulpjlt prayer, which contained 
a direct recognition of the iitlt of George I.—and a smart poli¬ 
tical and ritual controversy cnsuqpd ; but ultimately the clergy-^ 

availing themselves of the latkudc given by the woi*ds in the Candh 
—‘ in this form, or fo this ^ect^ us bri^Jly as convemently may 
he —’—thought thrft the conditions of I^evittfand convenience would 
be better fulfilled by the adoption of a collect instead of tlie cum¬ 
brous and tautologous model given in the Canon, .'ind of tlie ailu- 
latory abuse wblcli hadlieen engrafted on it. • 

But though Bisliop Mant so, to us, incomprehensibly denied 
the existence of any authority for pulpit prayers, we find that in 
j)ra<’tii*c he softened a little, and admitted them as matter of iiulyl- 
gence to the prejudices of the people:— 

* If, iiowever, popular prepossession slionld be in favour of a prayer 
liere, and the minister should think it desirable to indulye such a piv- 
possession, lie might perhaps, I will not say justify^ but excuse his in- 
diligence on a plea of long-contimied usage^ &c.*— Ib^ 

But if Iring-continued usage can excnsOn tlie indulgence of a po^ 
pular prejudice, against wtiicb the CUmreh’s o])inion Is asserted 
to l>e ‘ conclusive^ wliy not allow a similar indulgence to long- 
continued usage in the case of the psalms and surplic;e ? 

After the sermon (and the Exhortation if here pronounced) 

‘ % The l*riest is to return to the Lord’s Tabic and begin the 
OfTertorv.’ 

■f 

Here is another inaccuracy in the Rubric; for the preat^her 
need not be, and very often is not, tlie PriesL Nor docs the Rubric 
here distinguish the cases of* then- beinj^ or not being aCom^ 
muiiion to follow; but that is of no importance—the Offertory 
is of course included—for the post-Communion Rubric decides 
t^at • * , 

' T Upon the Sundays and otHbr holy da^fb (if there he no Oonimu- 
nioii) shall be said all that is appointetl for tlie Communion until the 
en<l of j the general prayer for the whde staUe of Chm^Cs Church 
Militant* 

This is the Rubric on which the great contention turns, and wc 
must endeavour to e^plaiil it, and, we hope, excuse the disuse into 
which it and the Offertory which depends upon it have fallen 
when tliere is no Oommunion. It is the only authority for the 
performance of what Is popularly called the altar-service^ answer- 
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ing to tbe Missa sivca^ or dry Mass^ of the old Church ; It limits 
its performance to Sundays and holy days, but it does not, nor 
docs any other rubri<^, authorise,, or even seem to contemplate, its 
conjunction with tlic Moiling Service or the Litany, with which 
it is by iisagc now' ifivariably conjoined. ,lf Usage authorises the 
conjunction of this service, to tlie two others, surely it may equally 
authorise the abridged form in wliich it has Ijeen as invariably, 
wo boliovo, so oonjohied, an<b when so c«>njoinod, roaBonnbly 
aVjridged not only becniise it is an ur.authorised lengthening of tlu' 
service, but Imausc the Church-militant prayer becomes ahnost 
tautologous when usdd witl* and after the Liiany. If the altar 
service were to be performed, as all the rubrics seem to contc'iu- 
plate, alone, no one would dream of omitting the Church-Militant 
prayer, which M'ould then bo essential to tYie integrity of the office. 
JJut there is an antecedent rubric wliich is olWiOusly inconsistent 
with this post-CommunLon Rubric as respects the Chuveh- 
nrilitnnt pmyer :— 

IFAm there is n Communion the Priest sJiall tlieii [after the 
Offertory] place on the table so ranch bread and Mine as lie shall think 
sufficient. 

‘ After which done the priest shall say,* 
the CJliurch-milLtant prayer. This is cle^ar; the prayer is to be said 
aftiT that shall ha^e Tx'eiylone which can only be done when there 
is a conimunion, and therefore it cannot be said when there is no 
<’ommunion. Tliose are con trad ic^tory or at best ambiguous dirpc- 
thms, between which the clergy had to choose, and when the short 
services were combined into a larges one, they naturally and, wc 
think, wisely chest; that constructitm which was l(*ast tautologous. 
In aitl of this motive came another and a stronger. Tlic post¬ 
communion rubric coupled the Offertory anti the prayer; but as 
the Poor Laws superseded • the poor man*s hox^ into which (anti 
not on the tabic) the coUcf»tioii was^ under the earlier luhrics, to 1 m» 
Jnit, Vho special use alul necessity for the f)ffcrt(jry became less 
apparent, and the alms would naturally dwindle away;—so that 
in the subsequent Churcii-militant prayer a note was introducetl 
to meet the case-of no alms being givt^n; and wlien it W'as four.tl 
that thi^^ came to be* thc^oi dinary Icsult, it sooined to the elcrgy, 
we will not say a ‘ mockery,^ Imt idle and indecorous, to go on 
soliciting irT the name of God and in the very words ^.of the 
Gospel, offerings which they kn«*w bcfi>rehan<l would jiot he 
contributed. Now, when Bishop Mant (and the Bishop of Exetm* 
more recently) found it expedient to lifnit their injunction to tlie 
reading of ‘ one sentence at least of the Offertory,* was not tliis a 
plain indication that they adhered to it as a mei'e matter of form 
from which no result was expected ? And would it not be better 

to 
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to acquiesce in the general custom of omitting the form .iltogether 
than expose it to the weekly affront of I>eing slun*ed over by the 
Minister and ostentatiously repi\diatcd by jlie people? Is not 
the opposite course on injudicious sacrifice of the dignity and 
spirit of the service to the letta* of, may j-ve not Say, ambiguous 
and, ad hoc^ obsolete ml*ric ? • ■ 

Here wc t^onelude our examination, tVe could have v«Ty much 
<*nlftT)ypd this ci^taloguo of difhi'ulpos from tlio ordinary servicos, 
and might liave found abun<bint discrepancies in tlie occasionaf 
offices : and, indeed, tlifi whole series of Rubrics, Statutes, ( anons, 
Ih’oclauiations, Articles, Im|uii’i(*s, aiidjujiinictions exhibit—c'ven 
as abridged in Mr. Robertson s useful compendium, but much ino«» 
so /// extenso —such complexity, intru*acy, and inconsistency, ns to 
be, we believe, altogether inc^xplicable and irreconcileable. VVt‘ at 
least^an see in tl^irf nedthev order nor system ; but we have, we 
trust, sufficiently fulfilled tjur object.—first of vindicating tiu* 
authority of (hoye in our,Clmrch services—more especially si^ 
r<‘gards the main point in dispute;—secondly, of slrowing the 
efficiency an<l sufficiency of our existing system, and that any 
liturgical reforiiii^rs wIk» should uiidcrt«ake to diix‘ct nil the details 
of all OUT services by sonu' more comprehensive and inilexible 
rubrical code, would have a much harder task than has been 
generally supposed. We believe that not only would any such 
an attempt meet insuperable obstacles m its progi'oss, but any 
result that might be obtained w<iuld «)iily lead to new and more* 
serious difficulties, and cn'aU* a ''(/jrit of j^um^tilious jealousy 
and captions litigation, irrtainly jnischi(*\ims and probably fatal 
to the Church. » * 

The existing system—founder! on a combiiiution of written and 
Imditiond law, of rubric and usage—has preserved our (Jhnrcli, 
from the Reformation (with the exccptiim of Laud’s imfortnnate 
f•^periments) down*to this I^useyiU* agitation, iai a state of more 
satisfaction and harmony witlTin the sevAal parishes, aiifl of * 
greater iinifoTmily as regards the (Jhyvcli in general, tlian the 
infallibility of Rome herself had been able to^ireserve amongst 
luu- own subjects for so long a peribd and to so gir^at an f‘xtei)t; 

Wi' ^-f'nturc <‘oiifirh‘ntly to prrdj» i t)»at **o n*^w sywtoiri—ovoii it 

one riore theoictically perfect could beclevisi?<l—could ever obtain 
so steady, so general, or s<» powerful an influence as tlfftt which is 
now enefeared tr> our ftuOings by hallowed recollections, and san<*- 
tioned to our judgments by a long and happy expevieiu'e. 

Bishop ]\If)ntague, the most ruinanixing of Laud's folhnvers, ga\ e 
tlie archbishop some Very wholesome advice, which neither the 
giver nor the roceiv^er, had subsequently the discretion to Jollovv. 
A.fter stating to Laud some differeneys of detail whi(*h had ot'curred 

ill 
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in liis (llorescy be adds, ^ my j^or opinion is, that the matter is inter 
minutiora leyis, and we should make the best of it; and happily 
in these times of opposition it is i>ot amiss to follow that wise direcs 
tion of the greatest council of Christendom, the first of Nice, 
Let ancient custohis be efiserved,^ In our opinion, there needs 
neither Synod, nor ConvocaticMl, nor royal interposition to heal all 
our present feuds — it 'is enough to repeat, ^ Let usages he 
ohiemed? ^ 

We can appreciate, however, tl?ough we caimot approve the 
sedative and plausible motives that so Fong kept some of our 
prelates altogether Sslent jon these subjects, and induced Bishop 
Bloin(i(*Id and Archbishop Howicy and others to endeavour to 
deal with them by concessions and compromises that decided 
nothing and dissatisfied every body* They felt themselves tram¬ 
melled by tlie letter of what had long been admi^.ted to be th^law, 
and of which, though never practised, they were reluctant to 
cjispute the theoretic authority. The .bold strides which Popery 
had made under this hesitation have at last overcome all minor 
motives, and the Address of the tw<mty-four Prelates assembled 
at Lambeth has re-<;stablished the early and just principle, ‘ Let 
acknowlcdffed usages be observed.^ It now remains for their Lord- 
ships, and pariicularhj the Metropolitans^ by their vigilance, 
activity, and resolution, to ensure its early and complete adoption. 
There is no doubt that, during so long a delay, the mischief may 
in some places have acquired considerable tenacity, but since the 
Bishops, wc may say as a body, have at last spoken out—if they 
do not act to the full scope of their engagements, they will find 
that they havh only increased their difficulties. The time is gone 
by for endeavouring to pn>pitiatc refractory innovators, by per¬ 
mission to preach in whites in the morning, if they will consent 
to preofih in blacks in the evening, and to set up ‘ candles on the 
altar^ provided they are not lighted^ Wc trust that we have all 
noW amved at a bdtter appreciation both of our danger and our 
duties I and that in short, we shall have, all and speedily, returned 
with increased gratitude and zeal to the decent seriousness and 
sober splendo^r-^likc removed from puritanism and poper}^— 
which tho practice of^ certainly«'two, and, wa baliava, of thrao 
centuries hod established, and, till iccently, preserved with sur¬ 
prising un^ormity in the United Church of England and^Ireland. 


I 
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A. 

Abrrdeen, Karl of, presumed rea^Hi for 
Ins lAdsitiou to EccleaiaMiccil Titles 
0111,509. • 

Aiifelope. dilFeient speries of, 14. 

AutJiii, M. uf Cuiviii Oy, 029. ^ 

0 . 

Belijriv’ii, state of dr.iuiS in, 475. 

Blytli, Klr.^ tlie(>i \ uf, itnuii^in uf domes¬ 
tic luniitry, 

0 riii»li Museum, ilie, 150 —origin uf. 137 
- "‘ir H.ui'i Slo.Lue, ift.-- the goveitnnent 
of, 137 — liiisteeis, i6. tlie prnicijul 
lilnaii.iii, ISS—seeiHtaiy, 139— 

.ige, ih. — iiK 1 ejii>e uf speeiiiieiis, 110 — 

(leuige III., tilirarv* 14'3—iiii'-niauage- 
nieiituf, J14—Conmi It tee uf House of 
Commons appointed, 1 15—llie ‘ Haiik- 
^laii Bone Question/ 140—'Ilr. Grant's 
Chaiges, 147—f.tiou'e nt tiuateus, 149— 
rtgiatiatioii system, IjO— increased 
power of secrelaiy, i5.—conveniences 
and estim.ite uf tlie new Iniijdiiig. 153 
its general .iirangements, ib .—the Ly- 
ciaii mill hies, J51—Ihelibnny, 136— 
the Gienidle ruoiTi, lb. —iMi. Kwaifs 
Committee, 159—extentof lihraiy, 100 
—piuitedlinuk de}i,Lttment, 161—lead- 
ing-jjKim, 103—iU irequenters, 16> — 
the catnUi>;iie, 167. 

Bijonapaite, Napoleon, account and cha* 
ract^ ui‘, 518. 

C. 

Ctthin, John, rf, Oy Dr.* IlenA*, 

529—hy ]\j. Andiii, 530—Mr. Dyers 
life, 533—TranblatTun of Henry's work 
by Dr. Stebbing, 531—birth Calvin, 

aijd.dijee 5 tors, 534— early works of, 535 
VOL. LXXXVllI, NO. pLXXVl. . 


—escape to N'oyoti, 536 —returns to 
Paris, ih .—llie placunis, ih .—proceeds 
to Geneva, 5.38—WjlM.ini Rirel, ib — 
synod at Laiinaiiije, 540—rfiTc ct uf tite 
discipline impumluii th? Genevese, t6. 

— bdiii'tlifneiit fiom Geneva, 542 — 
Strasbourg, ih, — inairiage, 5-.'.3—re- « 
turn to Geneva, 544'-dte,icli system, 
545 —discipline, 510—ronsi*qnen« e« of 
its seventy 517—]inti'Bhi«eiii of Pierre 
Ameaux. 518—of M.id mielVniii, .il9 
— itrnetyih .—MiguelSei vede,55L—his 
sentence and execijlltni, .5 jj—C alvin's 
uiipopnlanty. .559—his later c<inliover- 
sies, :>Oi—death, 5i)2—chai.icier, 

Ceiitrab/tition, local selfguveinmt til, 435 

— and see Saiiitaiy C'unMtlidatuiii. 
Vt'i/ff>n, the jMtfstrrics of^ ItiU Mtnatiun^ 

jHipuhilioij, and goi'eintnent uf, t5.— 
gnvelllur^, 101 —repnit ut Sir Emersuti 
Tenneiit, ih —Lurd Tu^riii.ctori, 103— 
t new taxe'*, 105—exnlenient uctusiuneil 
tiiereby. 100—unthieak, |(>8 —damsigt* 
done, 1 lO—C donel Duaight, 112 — 
ti I ils {UuL execiitiuiis, 113 — iiidi mnity 
Bill, 116—aUinilonirieiit uf taxes, I 17 
—appointment of cuminittee by House 
• of Caiinnoiis, 419 —Li id Giey s dodf^, 

121— Captain 'VYatsin/* ]uiu;l,tiriariufi, 

122— ^ K.Teiiiienf's evnleiice, 123— 

airivalm other witnesses, 125—resigna* 
lug. of Lont Toifringtoii, 12G—nidr- 
tial law. 127. * ^ 

f!IaTeiidan, nf. his letter tn Areti- 

Viishop Murray, 257. 

Cnilalitiition of Knglniid, flie,^78. 
Coleridge, S.T., intimacy of, wiHi Southey, 
205—and sM.Suiiihey, 

0 /»<wu*n< 7 , R, Gr<irdf»w,a Afim/er's IJjein 
South Aftivay by, 1—early instoiy ut, 
3—tiiithfuiness ut the wuik, 4—pecu¬ 
liarity of the zoology of Sfiutli AJnea, 
ih, —the antelope, 5 —thesjiringbuk, ib, 
—the wildebeest, 6—the gemabok, 7 
■—tke gnu, 8- -wild dogs, 9—the koo- 
2 R 
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doo, 10— the elk, 12-power el rumi- 
iiatfri^ atiimaU ti^endure thirst, ^12— 
search for water, 13—the g’irafie, 17— 
the wild biiii'aln, 18—the rhinoceros, 10 
—rhiiiocerus hiids, 21“fhehippoiK)ta- 
mus, 22—the wurt hog, 24 — f^tack tni 
a lionesa, —hahifs ht* the lipii, 27— 

the elephaiit, ill the Biishtnaii, 30- 
haitcr with the natives, 3H»—uiitair 
dealing fow<iids them, 39- JVIr. Cnni- 

in mg and (he iiii'isivnatli's, 4U» . 

I Cnreton, Wtn. lieiu, I^natianKpintlefib^, 
09—tratis) ortaiioii t>f Ignatius, ih .— 
Epistle of Poivcarp, ib .—relation of 
KiHeliiLis, 70—TlieuiloP't, 72—-MSS. of 
theKpjstles, 73—controversies, Ht —flic 
Syriac Kpistlcs, 78—testimony of St. 
Chrysostom. SI —Peaisou and DaiUe, 
82—principal ohjoetioiis taken against 
the Kpiotles, 88—-Mr. Cuietou h.is not 
■ucceeded in showing tliar the Creek 
contains luiything uhjei (lonahlo. 91 — 
cozjcItisimiK to be arrived at, 97—value 
of the Syiiac MSS., 99, 


n. 

l>irk*win, Wal<<T II., on Poultry, 317, 

1120. -and aae Pout try. 

Divon, llev. K. S., 317—luidcee Poultry. 
l>ogs, Wild, acf omit of, 9. 

Douglas, Sir Howard, on Na\al 
neiy, 287. 

Dronglit, Colonel, 111 and see Ceylon. 
J)ver, Thos. H., life of Calvin, hy, 329. 

K. 

Elephant, the, 31. 


France, 332- and »ee Kavanagh. 

- revolutions in, 4Id— -ind see 

Tirel. 

Ifiederick Willnrii JV. of l^ii‘Si.1. 172- 
IBl—and see (leriniiny. § , 

Fowl, domestic— see Poultry. 

a. 

Germtuy anti the Khiff of ZV/ms/V/, 172 
—mediaeval character oVthe empire, 173 
—position of Prussia, 174—systematic 
tendency to aggression. 170—Dr-SnihU 
oil the Knrstetibund, lA.- Count Hertz- 
berg, ib — ubj#*et of the f^eague of 


Piinces, 17()—conduct ol Prussia fo- 
wanls Austria, 177 — sacrdices and 
cmnpniniises, 189—pecnliaiities of Fre- 
dcrick-William IV., I8l -- (Jeneral 
Uadowit/, 183 —Prussian coriKfilutioii 
of 1817, 184—outbreak in Merlin, ISo 
—Iladowitz returned us a deputy, ih, 
—proposed congress of Dresden, 186— 
circular despatch addressed to diplo- 
malic agents, 188—confusion between 

the * OoIjfederation ' uiul the * 

lf>9—selieme of Prussia, 191—views 

•' of the AiistriaoE gtivernm**ut, ib. —re- 
assembtiiig of the Diet, 191—death of 
Count liriv>denbuig and tiMnporary 
ascendancy of the war party, ib.— 
ISaron MaiiteiilltiVs diplomat. IQ*') — 
summary of the German rpieatuin, ib. 
—e-straugemciit between England atul 
Aii<ttna, ^97. a 

Gilloid, Mr., sc($1iuied habits or,%3. 

Glass pijie-s lor droin.ige, J7.‘l. 

Grabuii). Sii J., Ins opnosition to Krrle- 
alahtical Titles Hill, 5b9, 

Gioece, liistoiy of, 11 -and «i’e (jsole. 

Grt'y, E.irl, his ( iiciilar to (hivuiiois ot 
Coloiiii's. relative to die titles of Rouiisli 
prelates, 2o.3 

G/(Ufy (r., /tijyi/. Jhsttny itfin'C by 
'i 1—tJ—'hi« |jnliti* !il lilOy *X I 
'■-licrsonal appeal atifv, 16—eaily lih*, 
lb. -leveiifijs, 47—Delphic Oracle, 4b 
manner ol lus le.^LhnJL^ .70 -lU ob¬ 
ject, ,71—how pursued, .72— sophists, 
d3—.‘icc (isation against Hlociate , r*)- 
liis defence, 37—closing scenes, .78 — 
])liilosop]iy of Sociates, (il—coinjian- 
soiis on tlie life c f, 02 

ri. 

Head. iSir F.. on the Drjencehs^ f^iate o/ 
(iitaf Uritaiit, 209—scope and obje< t 
of rbe work, 270—our military eysteiu, 
271—the Cominissarial, ib, — enginm 
depaitnieiit, 273—artillery, 27 i Rtatf 
of ail aimy, 275 —mfintry and iM%ali\, 
J77—standing armv and n.ivy, 279—• 
inalructjoij cainp^/iSl—ajies ot ofticeis, 
2»2 - naval gunnery, 28(i—St! ilowaid 
Douglas, 287— loading and bring. 289 
— flint locks, lY),- su]ienurity of the 
Erifisli tire, 294—land and sea gun¬ 
nery, 297—discipline ol the seatnui 
298 niiiressnieiit .md conscription. 
;tUi -naval guards, 

Healin cf l^ondon, 13 j - see Saiutaiv. 
Consulidation. 

Henry, Dr. P., life of Colvin by, .729. 

Hertz'hert,, C<*tint. bostibiv of, to Anstria, 
170. 
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Hi(/po|K>taimi8, the, ‘J'J. 

JJollandf /.ord, Foitiiifn Femimsvuwnt 
492 ' history of the W4»rk, 493 - 
fluppre!$«e<] ^mssages, ih. nnil Lord 
.f. RuhsoIVs niterfen'iic'p, \h .—duliiess 
firthe Uiok, 49h early iik* of the uuthor, 
497'—peculiarity of piwition, 4?)S — 
specimens of gossip, 490- ,liis wit- 
iie«i8es, 50() )>eiier8iuti of facts, 5il*2 
- - Marie Aufionette, jU 3 Ktiifr and 
(^iieeii of I’ortuKal, 51 (t Knijieriir 
of Austria, ih. defi'tire of Ki^alite 
.uid Daitfoii, al'i- TuHeyrainl, 51:}-^- 
Hilt, t'A.-- AletteiiTicIi, .ills Ihioiia- 
Mrle, fi ltS--UMS(jfiS why Lnul Hol- 
iuid b evidence on dotll^'«t]c aflairs will 
he liable to suspicion; 527 --Anieiican 
edition, 528. 


1 . 

Igii.itian Kpistles, l)<l — inil sre <*im'loii. 
Iinpressiiient for tli** n.ivy, tlio sysivin of, 
and Its legality, 3UI, 


Julius CaKar, o8j, 397 and ^p,c Me- 
riiralf*. 


K. 

■htn'^amn^hy A/is.s. Wouuin i» Front e 
3.'y2' nature of llie wOik, ih .— so* lal 
pro^nss of l‘'riiii<e, .»5.J jidliieine on 
surrounding nation'*, t.>I famibXIV.,* 
i/i. Al. oe N 0.11 lies Memoirs of Ma¬ 
dame de Mainleiioii, 35h, .‘l.V) death 
of Louts, 3hl the Duke ot Orleans 
Regent, 362 Louis \ V., 3h3 ^ Vwl- 
f.iiie, 36i the press uf I'miiee, 365-- 
'»ouTee8 of discoutoiit, 390 Madiiine*, 
du DeiVand, dt>7 — MaUvnioii<elle ile ; 

I^Bpina$s(\ -Marqnibe do ChaU lei, | 

3/0—Necker, 312—Madame de Starl, 
374 — Mane Antoinette, 375 — Char- [ 
Idme lAirday, 370 - Madame Roland, | 

a?7 U€>Wj>loritf, 370 — I^iii*-Ptu-i ^ 

lipjM', 383—Pll'erts of reimliitions, 3H4 : 

King s Coaches^ the Republic in. 116. , 


T.. 

* 

Lion, habits of the, 27. 

Liveipo»3, local government of, 449- 
fire and w'ater arrangement^ in, 481. 
London, extent, ^lopulation, anil proyaTty 


I •off compared with J>eiimark and 8cot- 

I land, 462—tniid of, 482. 

I Lot it XIV., character of, 354—career of, 
360. 

^Loiiis-Philipji^ 383. 

• ’m. , 

t 

Mailt, Jtuncs. uti Poultry, 317, 341—and 
fcce Poultry. 

yainteijon, Madame de. See Kavanagh. 

Wane AntiiiTjettc,375—and see Kavanagh 
—calumnies^ against. 4‘*3, ao2—be- 
havioiir of, at hei hiul and execution, 
509, • 

Marti.n Law, doliiulion of. 126. 

t/c//Va/e, f\ ihatorg oj the /fowm«s 
imdn the li^ipvr by, Jft)--waiit of 
such an Kiiglish woik, iV>.nrKrencb anti 
(lermaii works, 38G— Mr. Aferivales 
flit roduct ion, 387 — rise and progress 
of Rome, 3S9 — corioptitixi of, 392 -- 
Marins and Sylla, 392 —Poinyicy, 391 
—Cicero. 395 - Julius (,’fesar, 397 — 
Cialhc c.im)Miign9, hOO — inv.uiioii of 
liritalii. ‘193 —evidence of the date, ih, 
—jealousy of Crt*»ar and PoTnyioy, 404 
—(lapsar’s occii|)atioii of Home, ih .— 
i'liarsaliis, 406 — Kgyptian life, 4lJ6— 
ii'liini to Rome. 4n8 -bis policy, 409 
death, 411 —character, 412. 

A? nto, Karl of, idb niitfsion to Rome, 2 j8, 
202//. 565 

N. 

Nmilly, ileslruction of,•432. 

J)iikc <ij, !\fetivu}ii «/ Mad. dr 
Mauticiion b}» 352--"and see Kava- 

•lagh. 


Panizz), Mr, S'oc Hritibli Miiscuin. 

I 'ap(d Atjtjf estdon, 247—respoiisi bi I if y of 
milkers for, 218—enuaiicipation, ib, 
, corie(‘baioii3.»25l—and prece- 
tleiice conferretl o# the Romish pnest- 
h..od. ^.TS^Lord Grey's circular.. 

*—constitution of the commission und^ 
the Charit.'ibh* Bequests Act, *253— 
Mr. Perceval's pampHfigl, 255—Lord 
f^Iarendon and Archbishop Murray, 
2J7 " Lord Miiito’s mission, 258 — 
irecodcuce of Romish prelates at Dub- 
in Castle, 258—alleged inducements 
fur the aggression, ^9—I'mctarian 
movements. 260 —■ final rupture of 
Horae and Sngland, 265, 26fv. 
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l*ar1iamont, Acfi of, number of public 
and private, jas'^ed since die Union, 
4IH. C 

Pe. I, sJi reasons of, for sapporting 
.Ali'iistn-ioii Sum'll* Hdij bio- 
PeiciM'.il, I). M., Ksrp, mi the rcaponsi- 
brlif}' of the Queen’s MiiiUteijp ior the 
pope’s new Jiifi.11 Hiy ^11 Kiiglerid, 247 
- and see Pa|i.il Ajj^Kressioii. ,, * 

Pheaiants.i'Xpriinieiitsin breediir^of, i47. 

ami t/omevlic. their 
h'istiinf aud management, the 
^ Ji, S! DUon, .J17 —iiirerest of diHerciit 
braixltes <if natural histuiy, t&—iish, 
ill S—entomology, 3111 — cuncliology, 
32d—miiiiliologj, a6.—poultry^^ 323— 
the Ilirminghaiii show, ib —the ^ out 
at walk' system, 321—extracts from 
agnciihuial [id^iers, 325—the Romans 
on —i^ngin of domestic fowls, 

tA.-- Ml. Ulytli s theory, 333—Aldro- 
vaudi’s noik, 337—fowls* hloud, 340 
—hrulii h.}thst5.—Mam's treatise, 344 
h\bruis. 317. 

Piussia, 17 J--anti see Gernmny. 

Public buildings in England, 152. 


n. 

lladowitr, rieneral, 172-133—and see 
German V. 

Regent Park ijiira\ourable to the rear¬ 
ing oftlelictite buds, 350. 

Republic in the King's coaches in France, 
410— ami see Tirel, 

KicloiHKon, H. J>, on domestic fowl, 
317-320—and see Poultry. 

Robespioiie. 370* 

Roman Knipiie, History of, 385—aiidfee 
Meiivaic 

Roiikeiv, the, in St, Giles’s, 478. 

Russell, Lord John, letter of, on the late 
papal aggiesstoti, 231 ■—his political 
ci^etJ, ih. enors, 5(i5—h'tter i i Uisbop 
of Duihnni)i5.—pajiul usurfiatioii, by 
whom eiicnurageii, 3Gh—Ijoid lohirs 
* iiidlffiiattohf i<)7—rejieal of old Acts, 
%b‘ —ciill.iteial lesultf of the Aggreasign 
Bill, 573—Mr, Kiiig*« molion, 

' * fb.—enl.irgemciit of the fraucliih^ 57J 
—reiiignuiioii and rcstoiation of the 
Goveniment, 574. 


S. 

Sanitary Cowaolidaiwn» 435—^the Lon¬ 
don water service, ib,-^entralizaiiont 
436—ambiguity of the word, 437—re¬ 
medial interference, 440 — Public 

\ 


Health Act. 441—improvement on old 
systems, 4J2—ohjectious. Mi —private 
and public rights, 41G—eoniparisoii of 
the actual iviirkiiig (d llip m j>ieni<i. 448 
—liKal \rls ol Parli.nnenr. ib. — Li\er- 
pool, 449—inci)m]»e!enT suixeyuis L'i2 
- choleia, 453—Turnpike Tiu^N, 457 
—Dii^tiict Sewer Coiiiinitisioii, 458— 
Water Companies, ib.- txti'iit tif L«>n- 
doii, 4t>2—i-dioch»al delegates, 464 

~ Giiwiiiinf'iit Cl> 1 nul'ssll>t<c;^l^, 4ti5 — 
ecolinmy of consolidation, ih. — Mr. 

^ IlaUNex]H*rimeiitd,470—M». Lovick’s, 
471—la use drainage, -i72—inateiial 
used for pipes, i6,— state i.f llelgiavia, 
475 — of Sex (m Dials. 476—the Rookeiy, 
478—tubular drains, 480-public and 
private cleanlnies4, 482 -ryjinh.n mud, 
ib. |treet wa^^hiiig, 4R3 - fne risks, 
484- liigh-pressure water service, ib,~ 
reduction fti ;)\|jce, ({*.5 motive power, 
relief to doincsLics, 486—waste of 
water, 488. 

SeiVL'dt, Miguel— see Calvin. 

Slave Tiade - see ’Stanley. 

Sluane, Sir Hans. 137. 

Suinlt, Dr.—jiee; Germany. 

Socrates —see Gude. 

i^uufbetf, h'iiinri. hje and correspondence 
of, 107 ts.iielesiiie-*; nl liis smi in edit¬ 
ing, //>. — hiograpliical epjjslles, 198-- 
dilicience of fi'eliiig betwet'ii Smithey 
aiifl Scott 111 aildictinii. ib -]ieiligiee, 
190 emiy life, 200 Miss ’fvlei, 75.- 
W est in I lister school. Halliol Col¬ 

lege, 2(13 religitius feelings, 204- 
meetiiig with Cole.idgo. 20 j—A« phe- 
teisni and bcheine of the SuMpichaima, 
20(i—early |nihli(Miions, 2t»S inur- 
riage. 200- visit to Lisbon, ib. - -letuiii 
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Life of Kirk White,’ i5.—‘History 
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RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETT. 

Ineorpmited ander the 7^k & Nth Tictoria, eap* 11<K 


3, CHABLOTTE .BOW, MAIiHOI HOUSE, LOUD OH, 

- — — _ 
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CITATiLKS BAILEY, Esq., Bussia Bow, Chcapsidc. 

LEMUEL BUO('KELBANK, Ewq.yCjrpouwn'h, Keiil- 
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‘ ATTDITOBS. 

J. BRITJ'El^, Esq., Jiui,, Basiiigliall Strrot. 

W. JU0HAB)NJA, Esq., Groat Sootlaiid Yard, Wratmiiiator. ^ 
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.1. W. FLOWER, Esq.. 01, Brewl Street. 
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BIRMINGHAM BRANCH, 4, Newluill Street. 

Manaokr,—0. W. KLTCTN(iTON, Esq. 

This Society has been incorpoT(ate<i for the piirposo df securing to Land- 
lords, Tvtho tiwiicrri. Mortgagees, 'I’nistees, and others, by moans of Puiit- 
rijis OK Assubaxoe, the receipt of iiic.ome.s from house and other pro2Jcrty 
with the same regularity as the <lividrijds on Govoriiincut Securities, at a 
cost for Collection >jiid Guarantee little exceeding the usual charges for 
collection. • • • , 

For the practical result of these operations, the Directors arc fortified in 
their judgment that all risks of mugiiituJfh ami nurnher may be reduced to 
au average, and may be guarded ugaiuBt with .ndvarAfige botli to the Assurers 
atrtf the Assured, by the certified opinions of Pi\)fess(A- De MorgaJh^iJUj^ 
versitv College, and JcnlJn Jones, Esq., Actuary to the National MScon- 
tile A «umnce Society, and are Jurthor encouraged by the universal approval 
of the jtfan, by the owners of property applying for Policfhe. 

It i 3 ^mi»os 9 iblc to n^gard tho working of the system without perceiving 
the marked benefit resulting to tho owners of property, in being relieved 
of the doubt, trouble, and amticty too frequently attendant on the collection 
of their incomes, as well as of tho general management of their property. 

The direct advantage to the owners of property in tho punctual recei 2 )t 
of their incomes, not the sole beiyfit this Society affords: the property 
itself is increased in value, and beqpnfos more available for sale, tracer, 
or investment, as the revenues therefrom are fixed and certain. 

TO PEItSONS bF LIMITED INCOME the Society presents 

• I 



inducements; the comfortable assuinnce that their rents will be punctually 
paid on a day certain, will bo cheaply purchased by such persons, at the 
moderate deduction from the amount to be received, which the Society is 
content to chaise. ' 

In the case of mortgaged property, the facilities afforded by the Society 
will be found especially valuable ; the Society will act, ^oUhout interfering 
betxreen Solicitirr and as Biti intermediary between all parties ; it will, 

on a fixed Jay, pfi.y over to the 'mortgpgee the interest on his mortgage, 
ami to the mortgagor the surtilus rent; the natural effect of which will 
be to render hc)nse-proporty a better and more available security than here¬ 
tofore, and thus to enable the owners^ of such property to borrow on more 
' advantageous terms. • 

No class of persons, however, will be more benefited than trustees having 
the managoment of house-property, who will, through' the medium of the 
Society, be assured of ponctum payment of their rents, at a cost little ex¬ 
ceeding the rate of commission now ordinarily paid for collection without 
guarantee. 

While the Society offers the 'above advantages to the landlord, it will 
' work with equal benefit to the tenant; it will, in all coses, be the study of 
the Society, by moderation and reasonable indulgence, to accommodate the 
honest und respechiblo tenant, who, through some unforeseen circumstance, 
may lie unable to meet the rent when it bec^nnes due, an indulgence which 
the landlord in many cases may have tho disposition to grtmt, but may be, 
nevertheless, compelled by circumstances to I'efuse. This Society meets 
this difficulty by paying over to the landlord, on a day certain, his rent; 

and, from tho nature of ita operations, it ivlll at once be seen that it is best 

consulting its own interest, by showing moderation in all its proceedings, 
so i^is to keep honest and rospectahle tenants in properties committed to its 
charge. 

Tho Policies of Assurance granted by this Society secure 

To Landlokds and Tiiusteiss, tlie payment, on a day certain, of Kent so 
long tis the property remains occupied. 

Or, a certain Income from property, the management of the same beuig 
placed in the hands of the Society. 

To Mobtoaukes and Mobtoaoobs, the punctual rcccii^t of thoir interest 

' anVi surplus income.' 

To the Ci^EBOY, OB TO IjAY Ivt^^BOPBiATOBS, the receipt on a day certain 
of the amount of thcii* T^thc Rent Charge. 

^ The^odety also wadortahe Uie Collection of Kent at a moderate j.vr 
^cciTuIge withont Guarantee, pa^in^ over iinmediatoiy the amounts collected. 

OWNERS UF PROPERTY TRAVMTANG OR RESIDING 
ABROAD, OR IN THE COUNTRY, emplo^'ing this Society, cju liave 
the amount of their rents remitted to them, or paid to their bankers or 
other direction, thus enabling tliem to draw upon their accounts witliout 
fear of disappointment. 

No charge for Policies, or preliminaiy expenses of any kind. 

Forms of proposals for Policies, and other particulars, may be obtained 
on personal or written application, i t the Society’s Offices, 3, Charlotte 
Row, Mansion House, London. 

FREDERICK TWYNAM, 

liesident Dirertor, 



THE NEW ROMANCE 


Jxat PtAlishedf in One Volitnie, Foolscap Octavo^ s^antly hound, price 5s.j 
and to hehad o/all BooJlsellers, and at the Libraries, 

HAMON AND. CATAR 

OE, THE xWo KiCES. 

^att. 

' j - 

" What*s worse than mun^erer, that I may name it ?'*—ShassfXabZ. * 


^ OpiBtona of tlie Vrepo. 

** A highly imaginative romance, under the Rhove title, has recently itisucd from tho 
preee, in which the author has founded tho scheme of his narrative on tlio earlier pages 
of the Bible history. Ihotigh tho attempt is by no nicans a now ono, it lias been ap¬ 
proached, in the elegant little volume before us, with coiisiderabTo judginont; and the 
reader who h^ been sixpek with the grandeur of the events described in the opening 
part of Oenesis, and^has indulged his imagination in endeavouring to conceive thcef.'^ 
of circnmatances which must then have prevailed to develop the human piissions*, '\iTli 
here find much to admire, and to engage his thoughtful attention. Tlio jcrcncral 
character of the tale may be dcsfiidbcd as tragic, and it abounds in many highly-wrought 
descriptions of nature in sonic of its most iinposing aspects, which curve admirably to 
impart to it its peculiar cliaractcristic as a sacred romanco. It commencoK with a 
powerful description of tho madnesH and despair of Cain, when 1irando<l with the divine 
curse. * ♦ * The author lias nc<mitt*'d hiuiself of his difficult task with skill, and a re¬ 
fined literary taste; and his book will be rea*l with much interest/’—M orkino AnVKB. 

There is grace and tact in writing, and Iho story is well put together/’—B xprrsr. 

** n'ho story in no intcrosting, tho ohiLraotors so well ku«3iAino«l, A.n<l th<» wIloJo ho well 

written, that we W'ould strongly recommend its perusal to all our readers. Catar is an 
extremely well-drawn and natural < limucter Originally more weak than wicked, but 
with no principle t^) guide him, lie is leil on step by step from one crime to another, 
till treachery and deceit, and even murdei, t oconie familiar tt> him. Then follows 
remorse, and the fearful anguish of mind tliat finally results in tho total overthrow of 
his reason. This is vciy finely wrrought out you can tnico tlic partial fibcrration of 
reiisoii almost from tho beginning, certainly from the verylnorr/ont of Alcan’s murder. 

* * * The whole scene amply merits transcription, hut we prefer recommending it to tho 
notice of our readers, being unwilling to lessen the pleasure Uioy will undoubtedly 
experience in the perusal, by selecting tho most striking passages.”—C ourt Jo urn ad. 
*^The author displays much knowledge of human nature, and high descriptive power. 

present tale will exert the iniluence it seeks, and meet the approba- 
lion it deserves/’—LrrrfRAiiv Gazettb. o • 

** A far from unsncccssful attempt to^rosent. in a Uuo of fiction, the presumed con* 
dition of the antediluvian world, and the rivalry of the descendants of )^th and Cain/' 

^ BniTANNrA, 

Ilamon and Catar is a mixture of the prose poem and tl;|p historical romance. * * * 
The author has imagination, and his style hhs both power aud./»iiniai:ion/*— 

-*T!Tie work exhibits unquestionable tpices of abili^.”—JloNcosrroKMiST. *‘-**. 4 ?*^^ 

'^Wo have here tales of love an<l war, pass'tgos of sweet simplicity, and of boisteroue 
passion. A story, too, of love, intermingles with tho more stirring part of tho nan^^ve. 

introduction to the piece, in whi«h the outcast fraericide descni>ns the (Are remorse 
and devoting terror of his soul, is a bold and striking epis^e. Hie iiioce is altogether 
very striki^ig, and, inparts, exceedinglyploasiDgandbeautiful.”—B dinburgh Bveniko 
Post and ijcoTTisu Record. 

•* Has tasked the best effiirts of genius.*’—WEEKLY Chronicle. 

** Some of tho passages are highly-wrought, and the language occasionally soars to 
the poetioal. Love, jealousy, revenge, and despair, are the passions displayed in the 
course of the story; but we sannot better exemplify its merits than by quoting a portion 
of the striking introduction.”—N ews of thb^Vorld. 

** The composition is throughout marked v/t1| elegance; and, to a fertile invention, 
the author adds those descriptive talents wl|^h are essential to this species of romance/* 

'' Weekly Tikes. 
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GI.AS 8 ICAL WOBX& 


'pOET^ SCENICI GBjSCZ. JBschyli, Sop|ioo]i8wBiiripfi» «t 

^ AriitoplianU Fabuln supenfitw et perditanim foLgmeotOr Sditio Stoiiiid% 90^ 
nova reoognitione Goil. DiicDoRni, Rfyal 8vo., clotb^ 3U*; or ImiMl in oalf 
axtiiit ibr School Pruei^ 30a. 

THUCYDIDES; witii Notes, cliiefly Historical and Geo^rapbifidtf 

By Oie late T. Abnold, D.D. A Near Rdit^n, with^lapi. 8 vote. 8ir«. liL 101% 

THE HISTOEY OF‘THE FEIiOi^ONNESIAI^ WAB, ty 

THUCYDIDISS. The Text of Arnold, wMi his Argnmont. The Indexm txnr 
first a^pted to his 6eetioij% and the Greek Index greatly euhurged. By the Rev. 
G. R. P. TiDDSiiANp M.A.> of Magdalen Hall> Oxford. In one thick voliimik 
8w. 13s. ^ ^ ' 

HEEODOTUS. Edidit Thohab Gaispord, S.T.P. Gr. ling. 

Prof. Reg. Kditiwtertia, snInDfle emendala. S vd!j. Sac. 14 Is. 

SOPHOCLIS TEAGCEDl^, vith Notes, adapted to the TJse of 

Schodli and Universities. By Tbohas MxTCHBLtj M.A., late Felloir of Sydiugr 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 2 vole. 8vo. 14 8s. 

The Inlays may also be had separately at 5s, eadL ’ » 

•H KAINH AIA©HKH. THE GREEK TESTAMENT, with* 

Rnglish Notes. By the Rev. Eowabd Bubtom, D.B. Third Bdltimi, leriied. 
8»o. 14s. * • 


A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

By Paoi Cbsou Maovig, with AdditSons by the Author. Tianslated by the R^. 
G. F. Woods, MJL, of Uuveriity College. Svo., uniform with JxLr's * Greek 
Greniniar/ 14s. 

A GKAMMAB OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, chieflr from 

the Text of Raphael Ktthner. By Wizliam Edwabd Jblp, MA., Stndait of 
Ch. Cb. 2 roll. 8vo. Seesnd EdiHon, nearly ready. 

This Grammar is now in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; 

at Eton; Kings College, London; and most of the otbW Public Schools. 

LAWS OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. By Joiin GBipinTBfB, 

M.A. 8vo., sewed, U. 

ARTIS LOGICS RUDIME^TA Accessit Solutio Sophiama- 

tain. In usum juventotii Academioe. 13ino. 29. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON LOGICAL METHOD. By Chabibs F. 

CHHBnsK, M.A., Felloir and Tntor of Oucl Colloge. Bro. 6<. 

LECTURES on’ LOGIC. By C. E. .Mobbelv, B.A 4 late 

Scholar of Balliol Collage, Osfiird. Foap. Svo. 4>. 6<f. 

OXFORD POCKET EDITIONS ot'tho GREEK and LATIN 

CLASSICS. Printed in good clear type, and neatly b^und in olotb. 


jUSCHTLITB. Se * 
Artstopuames. 3 vote. 69, 
RimiPiDEs. 3s. 6<4 
HsaoDOTtrs. 2 vote. Os. 
Hojcsri lUAD. 3s. ed. 

Hover, Odtbsby, 8cc. 3f. 
Horace. 2s. 

JcrVKNAX.. ^ttearly readt^ 
Lztt. In the Ptess, 


liUCA V. 2 *. 0<4 
JjucilErius. 

Pn^naDs. u. 4^1. 

Sallust. 2». 

Sophocles. 8s. 

Tacitcv. Tnihe Preee , 
Tbucydouss. 3 vote. 5#. 
YnoiL. 2s. Od, 

Xenophon, Mesnorabilin, Is, 6d. 


School Editions of the following are also ready, 
ViiwiL. 2s. 61/. • I l^.SDBua. Is. 4 d. 

Horace. 2s. f Sallust. It. Ad, 

‘ --^ 1 — 

JGHN HENRY PARKER, Oxfud; and 377, Strand, London. 


liOfd Statwmen of tiieTliiM 

of Ceorgjo ITT. 

’ liord Bnmgluun's DUTogaes (mTnatinet 
Iiord Bzoogltfloi'i TmtlseB on the Ob* 
feets, Pj^urea, and Advantages of 
Menco^ ood on roliiica! Science. • 
Loid Brofubain’s Edition of Folcj^s 

NatunlTheology. 

81r C. BelVs Dissertations on Natui&l 
ThMlOf^y and Treatise on Aninud 

Mechanics.. 

Bir John Davis's Chincso. New Edition 
Sir John Davis's Sket<^hSB of China. 

New Edition. 

IfOrd Nugent's Ijanila riosstcal and 
l^ied. Second Edition .... 
Miss Alartincau’s Feats on the Fiord. 

New Edition. 

Miss Martincau’s Billow and tlie Kock, 

a New Tale. 

Mrs. Jameson's Lives of Painters . < , 
Knight's Volume of Varieties . . . 

Knight's Jlcsiilts of Machinery, and 

Cajiital and Labour. 

Lamb's Talcs from Shakspero, with 
Scenes selected by J, Knight . , . 

Tasso'p Hecovery of Jenisalcm, trans- 
Istedby Fairfax: with Lives of Tasso 
and Fiurfax by C. Knight .... 
Mind omongst the Spindles, a selection 
from the l.oweU Offering; witli Intro¬ 
duction by C. Knight. 

Memoirs of a 'Working Man 5 with 

Preface by C. Knight. 

The Foml of Mnn. By Dr. Tjnikestcr. 
A Now IStliiion ....... 

Jlistoiv of T.itoratnrc and I.earning in 
England, with Specimens nf the Prin- 
cii»ol Writers. iV G. L. Traik. A.M. 
The Lost Senses—Deafness and Blind¬ 
ness. By Dr. Kitto. 

Popular i^toms and licoollcctions of 
Italy. By C. Mac Farlano . , . 

Lane's Arabian Talcs and'Anecdotes. 

Selected from the .\rabian Nights 
Bird Arcliitocture. 


-MisooUanics 


CutIosIUcs of Physical (iiGOgraphy. By 
W. Wittioh. 


Moli^rc« Kaein^^ and the French Claj- 
slcal Drama. By Mod. Bias dc Bury 
Tlio Cid. By G. Dennis .... 
The Spanish Drama. By G. H. Lewes. 
Life of Gresham, the Founder bf the 
By C. MtA: Forlane 
OlaKn^and Novelets :—Tho Comn of* 

1ti»fug«c..The Tliitnh tn tlia Mptwciy 

—A of Koatli^s Abbey. By 

C. Mao FarlOtfo • .. 

Knight's Life of Caxton, the first Eng- 
Printer.. 


Homaiice of Travel* By C. Mao Forlaua 
Bambles by HUvesS. %Dames Thome.— 
The Avon. 1 va l.~The Duddon: the 
Mole; tlw Arun and Wey; the l«o; 
the Dove. 1 vol.- -Tho Thames. 2 vpls. 
Flowers and their Associations; and The 
<;ardci\, and Woodland. By 
ipxatt.: 


6 volt. 
1 voL 


1V»L c 


4 VO&B. 


3 pis. 
I wl. 
2to1b. 
1 vol. 

1 vol. 

2 vols. 

1 \ol. 

1 TOl. 

2 vols. 


2 vols. 

1 vol. 

1 vol. 

£2 voU. 

<> voLs. 

2 vols. 
1 vol. 

I vol. 

1 vol. 

2 vols. 

2 vols. 

2 vols. 
ill'll 
i vol. 

I vol. 


4 vols. 

1 voL 

2 vols. 


2 vols. \ 


Ud X. 

. - Vlausscsuc.. • . 

Tfie Iftdiutxy of the Bbine, Agricultuiej 
^ htaiifhetures. r 

By T. C. Banfleld. 1 voL each . ,) 
Tte Backwoods of Caoaila. A New 
Edition. By a Lady. 



Bipraphioal History of Ancient and 
Modem Pliilo 80 |diy« By G. 11. Lewes 
Tho Manufactures of Great Britain. 
By G. Dodd 

Insect Arc^tcetura. James Bennie, 
A.M.. 

Dr. Southwood Smith's Philosophy of 
Health. New Edition ..... 
The Cabinet Portndt Gallery of British 
W orthios., 72 Steel Portraits 
The Cabinet TlJstoxy of England. By 
C. 31ao Farlans ....... 

Settlors end Convicts. 

Female Examples of the Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties , . , 

Flanchd’s british Costume .... 
Womum's Histbry,of Painting . . , 
Professor Long's Civil 'Wars of Borne. 

Select Lives from Plutarch . . . 
The El<^luint, tlie lJont(\ and the Dog 
—tho throe Frienrls of Man. By C. 
Knight and W. Martin .... 
Spensor and his Poetry. By G, L. 
Cniik, A.M. ........ 

Bacon and his Writings. By G. L, 
Craik. A.M. 

lllitury of British Commoi*co. By U. B, 
Crailc, A,M. 

The Englishwoman in Eg^'pt. By Mrs, 

Poole. 

The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi¬ 
culties. New Edition. By G. L. 
Craik, A.M.. 

Lane's Modem Egyptians. A Ncm' Edi- 

. 

Ciwuccr—Pictures of English Lifelmm 
Chaucer —;Cantorbury Talcs from 
Chaucer. By John Saunders . . . 
Historical Parallels. By A. Malkin. 

A.M, New Edition . . . . . 
Sketches in Natural llistoiy—^Mamma¬ 
lia. 600 Woodcuts. 


A Visit to tlie Western Coast of Norway 

By W. Wittich. ^ 

Paris: its Historical Buildings and H 
• Bevolutious.'New Edition, continue 
to the Present Time. .... 



—^ Mawwy • « 

Pompeii; Its Destruction and Ito-Dia- 
covery. New Edition. SOOWoodeuta 


lludibras, azul other Works of Samuel 
^tod by A. Bamsay . . 
Tho Book of Table-Talk. By several 
Contributors. 


Sketch of the’ilistOTy of Monkeys. ICO 
Woodcuts. 


Po^i^ar Tumults*; lHusiiatlve of tho 
Evils of Social Ignorance. 


C. COX, 12, KING WIIJJAM STltEET, STRAND 


2 vols. 
9 vol$. 

1 vol. 
ivol. 
4 vols. 
6 vols. 

2 vols. 

4 vols. 

12 vols. 

26 vols. 
2 vols. 

2 vols. 
2 vols. 

2 \'Ols. 

5 vols. 

3 vols. 
3 vols. 
3 vols. 
3 vols. 
3 vols. 

3 vols. 
3 vols. 

3 vols. 
3 vols. 

6 vols. 

2 vols, 

1 voL- 

3 vola. 

2 vols. 
2 vols. 
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2 vols. 
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THE STONES.OF VENICE. 

Volume Ibe Fml. THB FOUNDATIONS. 

By John Ruskiv, author of * Tbe Sevcu Lamm of^rcbiUcture/ 'Modoro FAinfOn,* Ac, 
Imperial 8vo.y with 21 Plate*, and numeroua eWoodout* from Omwings by the Author* 
Price Two Gmiieoe, in emfaoufil cloth, with edf^e gilt, 

* The “ Stones of \ enies " mil isslst In pase the | on our own ontioiMl arcbiteetiiie« At oneepoiHlUr 
WAV to the nlioiialiam ntid AUTanermeiit of siobt- ' and profsuud thiN book will be ante ftillv bailed 
ticturt It ibxnoit practical Ilian tho nnicrspre bv a circn^f retfleai Aea tarmac ttwn Mr HiiskiD 
«jou> worha aud mubt be talbii in t eoiy on the lias i muilTor lua previous worJA Ffr basso writ 
iirinetples nt irchitif biru. A liiifh nlt^uiiu b*!*! tmsiia in cairh the t ir of all kinds ot persons *«• 
lug penadrs llu \ohiine, add it l intoinb iiaMAKOs J ttetaiy (faxftte 

ufgmtbtauti lud power’•-'Hvi/ifi r * Probahl) thi moat pr a ct i c a l book whith bae 

It i» A 1)0 tk I r winch the time Is npe and it eier been wnUen u|Khi architecture — lut^u* 
t loiioi fail to I loduce the mibt binellcuil resulu 

• NOTES 

ON THE CONSTKUCTION OF SIIEErFOLHS. 

By John Uihbib, M \ hio Price Is 
* A puniphlet on t'lc ductiiuc an 1 duaiphnc of iho Lhiircli of 1 hrisk ^EntaRmi 

THE BRITISH OFFICEll. 

HIS POM HON. DUlIbs, hMOLLMENTS, AND PRIVirEGES 

Ilem^ i and Compil itioii ot lift Knits, Ui ^ul Ltioiis, W arruits, niiJ bltmorandA 

relating In the Dili ts Promotion, l*av ami Alliwimn tf the ftflicff* in Hir MujiSly's 
S( r\ice, and in tint of the Honour ihle Eisf In lia Compuiy , with Notice sol the Military^ 
("ollcgt^ lIo<»piUls, Ac , aiidaTinctyMr Informitiun rcgliding tlu Utgulii Utgmicnls 
and Lof il Corps in hutli Stiviccs, and Uie Icouiuir), Militia, and other \ uluiitcci Corps. 
By J U *VTi>cviUAii u Oue Volume ^vo . pritc eloth extra, 

* A verv use ful eoinpil ttion, wc can comzaind ilci« nc} uiiic It fc It, and its czceution v fletts credit 
ns nlaciuricy nbabl irgi l> biii>plii 1 iilo in the c jiii| ilir —~Auvii rind Militart/ Ouzettt, 

ROSE HOFHLAS; 

Or,Sketches of a Gouutiy Parish. 

B>1>& Till- ALTOBIOOll VPJII OP A -a*. OPc JI MIMSTER'S DAUGHTER. 

By S. II W TwiiToluiwcw, ]J08t 8vo , puce *2ls cloth. 

* \mnnE* ilomiMir tdis Huh l)nigU«* mav i o W if its ^dicilonlir wi do nHoftcii m ft, wc 

< iki the pi uc whii U Wordsworths 1 uc\ tiueu t iiuiii ii 1 ihi't o uiative i^odc sure 11 iiib reU, to 
11 s BiaoL„d mvstie imenik A more utmctivc rctuu, iiul to tUi iicait — AtAtnau/u 

A. TRIP TO JllEXlCO; 

Or, Recollections of a Ten Months' Rankle in 1849-50. * 

By a BtiniibTEk Piftt 8\ o., , 'i^ce doth 

* riie chu'uGribticsar this iro to <1 I Ifi dots nil linj,* i on he beitcn piths, but i ro 

oeiiM uid inlormaUon TIu author wriGn IiT i a | curls to explore in I Ucscrib I m known |!cj,iuds 
1 in (W wence iudbuBiDoss, iswclliiXsort IcBiurc | —llat/yATfui. * ^ 

MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 
LIBUT.-COLOXEL JAS. SKINNER,‘C.R., ’* 

Commanding a Cciriwof liregular Cfttilry in the Hon E ]. Compnin'a S< i vice. 

By 1 BatLUK Fbas* B, ^q. jTwo Volumes, PostHto , with Poriraits. Price 21r cloth. 

* \n Interesting in 1 important oontribiition to I as Skinner Hit own neooiint o'hi< early life t% 
the huiory of onroonqaesuin India I bis book I a |)icoc of plain, liomely, lisfoe like writing W 
will satisF> the cunosity which manyj^isons must 1 Examw 

haie iclt til know more o* toicnarMblea penon 1 

LONDON: SMlTHTRLDi^^.Col^ 65, CORNHILU 

Q. Sev.Jfo. m. ' ‘ / C 



ns airiwnRE.T xnviuiiiT Ai>veRTf^ER^ 

^ ’fr -■'T ^ ^ 

" ^ MtlR^At’S 

CONTINENT^ HANDBOOKS. 

1851 . 

*•. ^ 

HANDBOOK or TRAVEL-TALK; 

OR, CONVXBSATIONB DT EHOLISH, aERUAR, FRENCH, AND ITAUAN. 

ISmo, St. 

r ^ 

NORTH GERMANY AND THE RHINE. 

HOLIiAND, BELOIDM, AND FRUSSIA. Hap. Post 8vo., 12.. 

SOIJTH GERMANY AND THE TYROL; 

BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, SALZBURG, STVRIA, AUSTRIAIT ATffD BAVARIAN ALPS, 
^ AND THE DANUBE. Map.^ Poat 8vo., 12^. 

SWITZERLAND. 

THE ALPS OF SAVOY AND PIEDMONT, Map. Post Sto., 10». 


FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 

NORUANDF, UKriTANy, THE FRENCH ALPS, DATTIinNE, AND PROVENCE. 

Maps. Post Svo., 12ff. 

SPAIN. 

ANDALirSIA, GRANADA, CATALONIA, MADRID, &C. Map*. Poat Svo., IC*. 


NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 

SARDINIA, GENOA,” THE RIVIERA, LOMBARDY, AND TUSCANY. 

Map 5 ^ Post* 8 to., 12t. 

CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. - 

the papal states, and cities OF ETRDRUrf, Map. Post Svo., ISa 

THE EAST. 

MALTA, THE lONUN ISLANDS, GREECE, TDBKET, ASIA MINOR, AND 
CONSTANTINOPLE. Mop*. Post'Svo., IS*. 


EGYPT. ’ 

THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CAIRO, THEBES, INDIA, &C. 


Map. 1 Dst Bto., 15^. 



MUREAFS ENGII|IK,HAVDBOOKS. 

1851 . 

r 

HANDBOOK OF l|oi)ERN. lONDON; 

Or, LONDON AS IT I^IN 1851 : 

Gmnf* fall I>c»cnptu»i» of ike jaBioa* Pola c ea — Pakkw D)jU4u>geof 

Chnrches—Parks and Gttrdrnn—MoBtumA-ePmato Mamuona—Plinci|ial btrecti—^Hof- 
pitala and Aajliuns — Civba — Exhibitions—Theatres — Public klonuineats-—KiTcr 
Thames^ Docks— Kvcutnona m the Environs■» Conveyanreb, ko, iSmo. In yipn/.J 
%• JThi aim of this work is tu demribe thoM featom of the MetrupoUa Iwst wmtb epeing, and the 
way IB which th« y may lieaeen to the beat ailvantaj^ aa well ae to fi \4 aemeipeDeral hinte ■■ Co HalolSk 
Ludgm^s a,c in other words, it u intendedAo makt ** Mvaeav a tlaHDBooK or Maoaav iMDom" on 
the plan adopted with an much aoma* lii ** Uianae a CoMTiMSicTAit Uakdsookj.** 

WESTJIINSTER ‘ABBEY: 

IiB Anr, Aitctimcrriii., and Asi^ctATiONd. jWw iMum, l 6 mo. 

THE* BRITISH MUSEUM: 

Its AbTIQUllIlh iHD iScLIlTI HE. Wooiknta Posthio. CT»ApnI) 

• • 

GALLERIES OF PICTURES IN AND NEAR LONDON, 

Incluilin^ the Naliiinal liiHerv, \\ imlso’Cistlo, 11 tmpton Court, Duhvich Oallerf, Soanc'b 
Musiuui, L*i>tuic^ W itli C'lto.logu*'* md i*u>t -i>o lOe. 

HANDBOOK OF LONDON; PAST AND PRESENT. 

ConLunin tull Descripti ns of all the HemaiJ k Old Inns, CofiTce llonif.^ auii r.npriw**«— 
Jown Houses ol the Old Ivobility f i <1 J ondoii Si,rbt» — Am lent IJn‘tires awl 
Cnissfi—Ihe lIoatLla of Chinch Di ut ines — Pnvih^ed PHus fur J>ebtors~* 
Old I omlon iSlsons— I’lwcs lefomd t Ij Old A\riti»ra The ( hintli(b md Wiid^ 
ot Lonilou —^ Ileailencp's ot llcinaik ihh 5Zi n — Ptiii irkable ’‘dw ts — Diirj il Places 
of Eminent Individual i aV ond Ilev itc i Post Sio. lOs 

WINDSOR AND ETON: 

The Cistle, St. rteor^e’a Clupi'l, and I toi t dleijo Atv I fiiwn, IGmo, 

s • • 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLAND MU WALES: 

Oi\ iiig .111 Account of the PI m « ind fJ^j c/s it^Lut^hn 1 utfftA f , an in^^ed in con- 

e "* iicxiou with the must fre fiicntcd Jloads ind Liilivi^H its Ln^Jautl Wdh Maps 

Post s • •- / 

Part I '~TSCE A^Vf^fr'W’ COUKXLKS ■ “ (Imi Jilt ^ 

Autrn.-iiE7oinVn> ccnurwAix— (fiia'isf* 

THE OFIJCIAL HANDBOOK: 

Or, M V’SHXAL OF POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL REFERBNCC ; 

Giving a bucemet orcount 9 ^ Gie duties and autkoiitie^ oi all the Chief Functioiianefl and 
Ilf vlb of Departments, Civil, Mihtir^ Judicid, and Ecclcsiaatiral, with their 
pohtKid relationa, forming a woik of zafcrenca to all pssaofls dssiroiis to make 
themselves acQumted with Bsitish Iiia'itifUous. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 

LITEBABT AITN 0 ITE CE M£ N TS 


ms 

t*he illustrated journal of a landscape 

X PAlNTbR IN ALBANIA AMD ILLYRIAJ By BDWARD I.EaR. In 
royal SvOt^ handsomtly boiwl, prica 21 Ai with ujnrardi of Twenty Engravings 
by the Author. 

NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS 11? THE UNITED STATES 

DURING THE YEAR 1850. ' By the LAKY EMMELINE jSTTUART 
WOUTLEY. 3 vole, post Qvo. 


THE 


CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE, 

EARL OF ORFOHD, and the Rev. WILLIAM MASON. Now tint pub- 
lifbed the Original MSS. Edited, i^ith Note% by the Rev. J« MJTFORD, 
Auliior of tlie • Life of Gray/ 2 vole, ddiny 8vo. • • 

This Work will contain the last Series of the unpublished Letters of this 
incomparable Epistolary Writer. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN GREAT BRITAIN. By the 

« Itev. MOSES MaKGOLIOUTH, Author of * A Pilgrimage to the Laud of 
my Fathers.* 3 vols. post 8vo. 3 It. 6d. 

Y. I 

MAJIRILENI A; or, Truths and Tales of • SpANrsii Life. 
By H. DRUMMOND WOLFE. In crown 8vu. 

Vf. 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. Fnou 

THE UNPUIILISUED LErTEKS AND JOURNALS OJF POLITICAL AND MlLlTART 

Officeks kupluybd in Afghanistan TiiuouaiiouT the ektirb period ov 
Daitisk connexion with that* country. By JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 

This Narrative is written almo^st entirely from unpublisiied Lelters and 
Journals of the most distinguished Military and Political OAicers employed in 
AfghiOiistan throughout the xnom^tous years of British conuezion with tliat 
country. 2 vols. demy 8vv. 

VII. 

A HISTORY OF QREEK AND ROMAN CLASSICAL 

' LITERATURE. With an Introduction on each ov the L.vNauAiiEs; 

BlOCRAPHlGAL NoTICBd, AN ACCOVNT OF THE PERIODS IN 'WHICH BACK 

ppiNc^PAL Author lived aIid wrote, bo far as Literatubk was affected 
ny SUCH History and ObSERVATioNs otf tub Works tuem&elvjss. By 
R. W. BROiWNE, Professor of Classics at King’s College, London^ • 2 
•• 'vuls. 8vo. ♦ I 


THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANG.UAGE. Teaced kxpjshi- 

mentally, through Ancibnt TNSCRii>'riuN8, IN Alphabetical Ci^.^hactbrs 
OF loRT PowBRS »IIOH THE FouB CONTINENTS: including the VoiG>* uf Israel 
fttma the Rocka of'Sinai, and the Vestiges of Patriarchal Tra«btioii from the 
M^ohuments of Kgypt,'Etruria, and Snuthen^ Arabir. With illustrative Plates, 
a harmontsed Tame of Alphabets, Glossaries, and Translations. By tlie Kev. 
CHARLEB FORSTER, B.D., one of the Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, 
mild Rector of Slisted, Essex. s' 

--D- 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NRW BURLINGTON STREET, 

' pvtiismi II aiiii^iT tI iti liiJiiTT. 






Mr. Bentley’s literary Aiiili)imcelnwts--eoA<iiiR<j. 


$ 

THE J5EARCH FOR SIR JcSlN FRA51KLIN. By C. B. 

» JiiLD^ .iBsistaot ScQFeCBij, llpjal S<icieyr« In Sto, 

» at, • ’ ♦ 

lilFE IX SIVEDEN. By HANs^CnnmiAN Andersex, Author 

of * The Improvisatore.* lu post 8 to. 

XI# * 

LEITH TO LAPLAND; or, Pictores from Scaxdinavia. 

By w. HUHXq^. In 2 voU., port Sfo. ^ 


Xll. 

THE ANDROMACHE OF EURIPIDES. Edited, with Notes 

illnrtrativ^ of Ute l>xt,*by the Rer. J. EDWARDS, H.A.i Second Majter of 
Kiii^ ■ College^ ai«d the Uev. C. H VWKINS, U C.L. In Sro. 


XIIT. 

KATE DEVEREUX. A Story of Modern Life, ^vols., post 

8fo. 

XIT. « 

THE BARONESS VON BECK. A cheap Edition of the 

Adventurea of the Baroiiogs \ on lleck. Complete uj 1 vol. Post 8to , price 
lae. (JVuso Heady.) 

XT. ^ 

THE MAMELUKE ; or. The Homanch op Life in Grand 

Cairo. By A. A. PATON, Author of ‘ Trarelf iii Servia.' 

XTt 

THE BIRTHRIGHT. By Emime Carlkn, Author of * The 

Rose of Tisletoii.* From the Origin tl. Iii 3 role , post 8«o* 


XTII. 

A VISIT TO THE BALEARIC ISLANDS, GREECE, and 

ASIATIC TCKKEV, in 1830. n> »>.♦* Har. II ('HHISTM \S, M A., Author 
of * The Cradle pf Uiu Twin Giants, Sc.ruce aud History.* In 3 toIs. 8ro. 

Itiu. * • • 

THE MORNING LAND, i»r, A 'I,iioijaAVD and Onb Days 

IN TUX East. By FREDKHlCK BODBN.STHDr. In 2 toIs., port 8fo. 

• e 

• XIX. • a 

NARRATIVE OF TRAVEtS IN fUE BAST DURING 

IHB VEARd 180U-31. Dr X«ikwt. the Hoar. FUEDERIC WACPOXrB* 
parols. 8vo. • ■ 

MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 

By HORACE W AXPOL%, EARL OF ORPOKD, Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT. A new aiid cheaper Bdt* 
bon,* in 4 role. 8ri^* Price 42#. (PuA/uAed 72it# JCIay.) 

_ I _ 

BICHAR# BENTLEY. NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

MtutiiKi ■■ •iiiilif Ti mi ajuim 
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' ‘ Lokh \!:^^BELUkmtOQIiAfklES. 


Now leftdy. Third Sditioo, carefully mieed^ 7 vole. 8m» 103a., 


LIVENS OF 

TIE LORD CHAIVGELLORS 


KEEPEMS OF THE GREAT SEAL OP ENGLAND, 

the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord Eldon, in 1838. 

* A work of Bferling merit—one of very great labour, of richly diveraified iiifereet, and, 
wo are eatUfted, of lasting vabte and estimatioD/—Quarter/y ZtvoitWm 

* 1 scarcelv need advise every reader to consult Lord Campbell's excellent work.*— 
2lfr, Maeaway. 

‘ Lord Campbell has rendned a very acceptable service, not only to the legal profession, 
but to the' histoiy of the country .’—Law Seview. 

* All praise is juidy due to Lord Campbell for patient and careful investigation.’— 

‘ 7 ?«ms. 

* We have dot the least hesitation in saying that these Lives will be found to deserve a 
solid and permanent place in Bnglish biography/— JSxaminer. 

• 77i< Tf^rA may also be had aB/bllotoa ?— 

HKST series.—P rom the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688. 

3 vola. 8vo. 49/. 

SS^OND SERIES.—From the Revolution of 1688 to the Death of 
Lord Thurlow in 1806. 2 vols. 8vo. 30/. 

THIRD SERIES.—From the Birth of Lord Loughborough in 1733, to 
the Death of Lord Eldon in 1838. 2 vols. 8vo. 30/. 


Also, by the same Autlior, 2 vols. 8vo., 30s., 

LIVES QF 

THE CHIEF JVSTICES EF EEGIAEH, 

From the Nonuaa Conquest to the Death of Lord Mansfldd. 

* Lord Campbell has enriched 1>ii< literature of England witii contributions which will 
probably never die, becaus'^ Uiey will always amusb ; and it is the power of amusing that 
confers literary immortality.' 

* There is in Ijord C^mptiell's vroilcs xnucli histtnciioii. Hts siibjccrs have been so hap¬ 
pily selected, that it was scarcely possible that there should not be. An emineut lawyer 
and itatesman could not write the lives of great statesmen and lawyers without inter* 
weaving curious luformation, and suggesting valuable principles of Judgment and 
useful practical maxims; but it is not for these diat his works will be read, Tlieir prin¬ 
cipal merit is their easy, aaiiuatiNl flow of interestiiig narmtive.*-— JSc/tnbarpA Jieoiew, 

* In ‘‘‘The Lives of the Qiief Justiem** there is a hjiid httb of interesting information 
and valuable matter, which renders the book well worthy of perusal by every one who de¬ 
sires to obtain on acquaintance with the constitutional history of his country, or aspires to 
ths rank of either a statesman or a lawyer. Few lawyers 'if Lord Campiwll’s eminence 
iXMild have produced such a work as he has put forth.’— Britannia. 


JOHN HUBEAT, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Books printed for tiho TJnive^^ of Oxford. 

SOLD BY JOBK HENRY PARk£B,IN OXFORD i Ako^lOBASD, LONDON: 
AND R. GARDNER, 7, PAYERNOSTE^^E^. . „ 

At the Fricea annexe^ ia Heterde* 


Tlieu boolu^Mre slsompplied tn nesi llbiAry biiidl 
either In Oxford, «c nl 


ff. uidopeelfMve may bosMO nt Mr. tekar'^^ 
77. Stniid. Lofdoa^ ^ i 


^ r / - i* 

THE WYCLIFFE VEI^ONS. • * 

T he holy BIBLE/CONTArNING THE OLD AND NEW 

TESTAMENTS, with the APOCRYPHAL BOOKS, in the earliest Bnglish Ver¬ 
sions made from the lAtin Vulgate by Johm Wycliffk and bis Followvbs. 
Edited by the Hee. Jqsiah FoBSHAtL, Ac., late Follow of Exeter Colhm 

and Sir FrisDEftic Maddbh, FXA, Kee^r of the MSS. in the Bniish 
Museum. 4 vole. 4to.^/. 1^. €d, 

* Many piopomls haTo ftom time to time been made tea publishiny thle highly enrioos work. StueW. 
if too hikxaidons for pri^to enUrpriee, it miebt be eenty undettaKch by the Camden Society, or 
kmdred fraternity. Their sabRcriben aould, we apprehena. willinvly accept it by lartalairata. IwM* 
pendently of the high philological int«‘TCttt of the work, aou llie light it would probably throw on ^ 
hutory of OUT language, it hM peealiar value to every reltgioua mind aa the Ant tnmslatioil c» tie 

entite ^i^ rl ptoiiis. ftrotew^ ^ 

CATALOGUS IM-PflESSORUM LIBRORUM QUIBUS AUCJTA 
EST BIBUOTRBCA BODLEIANA. 4 voU fvliov 71. lOt. 

^SCHYLl TRAGCCDl^ et Fragmenta, ex Recenaioue G. DiNBOBFUr 
Second ^iiioa* Svo., 5«. 6d. • 

ANNOTATIONES AD iESCHTLITM G. DiNDORrti. Tomi II. 

87o„ ]6e. ♦ 

DEHOSTHENES, ex Bccenaione Gituelmi Dindori'ii. 4 vols. 8vo. 

aL9<. 

Vok. V. VL VH. ANNOTATIONES INTERPRETUM in Demo- 

sthenem. 8vo., If. 16#. 

ORIGINIS PHILOSOPiroMENA; sive Omnium nerraiumrefutatio, 
e Codice Parisino, nunc primum edidit Ebkamubl Miia«bb. 8to.. IOj. 

THE WORKS OP’ RICHARD HOOKER. With an Account of 
his Life and Death; by Isaac Walton. A New Edition^ wilh Additions: ar¬ 
ranged by the Rev, John Kkbl% M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Professor of Poetry. 3 vole, 8vo., if. 11s. 6d. 

A PARAPHRASE AND ANNOTATIONS ON THE BOOKS 

OF PSALMS. By H. Hammond, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo., If. Is. 

the theological works op GEORGE BULL, D.D., 

sometime laord Buhop of St. David’s. With his Life liy Gborojc Nblson, Es^. 
Edited by Edwaku Buxton, Dft)., late Regius Professor of Diviuffy. JVbio 
Editiony in 8 vols. 8vo., 21. 8s. 

THE TWO BOOKS OF COMMON PiIaYER, set forth by Authority 

of Parliament in the reign of King Edward VI. Compar^ with SMh other. By 
* Kowabu Cabdwbll, D.D., Princifsii of St. Alban s Hall. Skeond Emivm^^ojfOty 8Se 

the seme Editor, 

history of CONFERENCES AND OTHER PROCEEDINGS 

QOM|..twl with the Reviiion of fto BOOK OF COMMON pCtAYER. ftom th. 
ysB 1558 to the year 1590. ThtVJ Edition, 8vo., 7s. 6iL 

SYNODALIA. A COLLECTION OF ARTICLES OP SEXI- 
OlON. CANONS, »AND .PROCEEDINGS OF OONVOC^IONS in th* 
Pforine* of Chutterbuiy, from the yetf 1547 to the jear 1717. Wilh Not.., }l)i- 
toricaland Explonatotf. 2 vols. bvo., 19s. 

reformatio LEGUM. THE/ REFORMATK^ OF THE 

ECCLESlASTipAL LAWSjjiS lUtempted in th^rei^as of JKIng VIII., 

King Bdu 
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A VBESEVT FOR OLD AND YOUN^. 


'' JVb» rea^^yf ufUh‘100 Origingl VeitgnM hg Tenniel^ Crown Svo,^ 16 #., 

FABLES t 3 F JISOP. 

I 

A.N^w Tenion, chiefly from Original Sonrces. 


•BY THE KEY. TffOMAS JAMES, M.A. 

Finar qf Sibbcrigfland TheddingwcrO^and Chaplain^oihe Bi»hop of 
OaAtmd WtiU^ 


rSOM THE PREFACE. 


I 


, ^ Thb author of this translation has gone to the original Greek and other 
sources^ kecking as closely as possible to the originals, but seeking to 
condense rather than expand them. He ^las taken considerable liberty 
'V^ith those prosy appendages called morals or, applieaiioTis; departing 
from *the practice of thp English Fabulists, ivho have generally dftut^ 
the spirit of the ori^nal with washy commentary of their own, converting 
into, a sormon what was meant'to be summed up in a pithy proverb^ and 


very often missing the point altogetlier. 

‘ The author and the publisher of tliis new collection of Fables entertain 
a hope that the book, redolent of the wisdom of upwards of twenty cen¬ 
turies, and at length freed from the platitudes and immoralities of the last 
two, will now exhibit, in the most popular form, trutlis founded on the 
broad b^lse of human nature, and present os it stands an amusing Hand¬ 
book FOR ALL RANKS ANi> AGES, and a ^LASSBOOK foF all Seminaries, 
from the Boyal Foundations to the BaggeO Schools. It will at least 
prove no slight gratilicatiou if by their efforts they shall have contributed 
tg recall the story-book of 2000 year^ into the liands of that generation 
from which it was well nigh being utterly banished by the common wea¬ 
risome and often objectionable Versions.* 


^ '* THE examiner. 

4. t 

< The pi^ent edition is re markable for the clearness and conciseness 
with-which eaclf tale is narrMd ; and the reader v^ill not be slow to ac¬ 
knowledge his 'gratitude to Mr» James for liaving relieved the book from 
those t^ions and u^rofitable appendages called morals^” whicli psed to 
obscure and disfi^re the ancient editions ofthe work.. It should be ob¬ 
served that there''are,^altogether, upwards of on^ hundred clever designs; 

and these alone are worth more tl^ the whole pii^e set upon' the book.* 

/ *■« 


JOHN MURRAY, ‘ALBISMARLE SFREET. 








BOtiattV, WIbut. 

1& 2 Volt* fojal 8 to«» cloth bcmrds, price 14 trihi 

THE KOYAJi PHRASEOLOOICAL 

French-English and. Fni^llshTFrinich 

Dictiiiiary. . ‘ f ' t 

Bt J. C. TABVER, French MdpTBB, JSvon ^ousaR* ; 

JVbtfe£Jhm Qdabteblt RsvlEWp 174, Sqit, 185 Q. 

‘ Moat readilv do rre sdtBoWle^S* th^ flood of which to fciwn tbtown tnk Vtvw^h VtoM by 
M. Tiim-r.. .Hu work is r«ol|yo ^oluablo odditiov lo our Dwtionory shelf—'the BieCk ImpoMuOt 
shelf lu e^ery mon's llbmrv- bud a book might deserve a distinct notice * but we ace happy 
take this o|ipnrtunity, meiBtune* of nylng one of the Yoluiuea hso now been in etmaUnl om^ 
us for 8vc >eara, and^we should twipt a loss to name another n cent one of its class which we have m 
more UM;fuL 1 he idea traa happy, and lha execulion has becu mo^t laudably earefuU' 

DULAU AND CO., SOftO-SQUARE. 


£diiion of 3000 Copies, 

WITH fi NEW CHAPTER ON POISONSy 

AND MANY ADDITIONAL HINTS, , 

Price * 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY; 

OH, DINTS ON EMBRefiNGlES. 

By JOHN F. SOUTH, Surgeon to St. Thomases Hospital 

In thh Atork useful bints are given as to the tncana which people hare in their 
own power to employ when accidents happen which require immediate attention, 
and no medical man is at hand and often * mnot be obtained for hours Such eases 
are neither few nor unimportant, and many serious consequenct'i, nay, even death, 
may be prevented, if a judicious person, having been put*oii the track| make 
use ol the simple remedies almost every house aifords. 

Extsact nioH li^BFAce to tuk Tniiu) Enrriow. 

It liaving been suggestetl that it would be advantageous in a little book, now on moe^ 
folks' tablr, to add sotna hints of what should I e dune when poison has heeu MCidentally 
or unrpoBply taken, and the jirompt detergfii nation and counteraction of which U of t^flist 
import incis. 1 prevailed on xny friend Dr. Gladstone to furnish me with a shaft notim^ of 
tlie^more common poisons, and the modewn winch they may he managed forthwith, in the 
absence or during the delayed attet^anee of a Doc^a of either of t)ie three fienominationf; 
and he his executed his task with much abijity and plainii^, so that the most simple 
pA-son may easily lollow out bis directions. • 

• • • 


Znurht'a One Vobime Edition of Shatopera. 

a • • 

* Price 13 s. cloth, or in Twelve Shilling PaH% j * 

THE* VOIKS or WILLIAM SHAKSPEU. 

ILLUaXKATJBD BY W. HABVBY. 

Containini? dio Pzjlts and foem, from the Text of the Edltlonn by GitaBLat Kramv; 
with Explanatory Notes and Facts oonnectcdwith his Life eiul Writings, abridged iton 
* William Shakspere^ aflography.* ^ 

^ - p - ,■ t 

’c. cox, 12 , KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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HORACE ILLUSTRATED. 

*■ 

f 

One Volume ^jal 8 to.| 42/ 

THE W'OEKS OF HORACE. 

EDITED, WITH NOTES AND A LIFE, 

• € 

By Bev. H. H. UKUinan, Bean *of BL Paul’s, 

f • 

r* 

IQu^trated by 300 Wdodad- Vignettes of Coins, Gems, JBcts^Rdirfs, Statues, 
Views, frc., taken chaffy from the Antique, dataum on Wood by George 
Schcof,jun,, and engraved by S. WUUams. 




« Eoiubttbgu Rbvikw. 

^ Dean Miiman, as u poet, an histo¬ 
rian, foiU a critic, baa already earned for 
himaelf a .station in literature which no 
eommendation of ours would render more 
certain or conspicuous. His Life of 
Horace is, of course, not a performance 
which can add much to his literary fame. 
To a scholar so accomplished, and to so 
experienced a writer, it was probably the 
work of leisure hours. It is, however/ 
both well written, and, what with such 
a (Subject is of essential importance, 
gracefully and genially conceived, and 
should be taken into account by cveiy 
subsequent editor of the Ttoman lyrist. ' 

Wo should bo ungmtofii], Aleo, not 
to record our hearty thanks to the 
artists who have* Assisted the editor in 
illustrating jthe author. Tlic Sosii 
brothers, wl|o published the original 
parchment of the JBditio Prinetps, can¬ 
not have surpassed, in the elegance of 
thdr borders and designs, the beauty df 
Mr. Murray^s vignettes and.decoratioEb. 


Cr-AsstcAii Mubbttm. 

* This edition is worthy of the cha¬ 
racter of the eminent house which has 
risked expenditure upon such an ad¬ 
venture. We hope that it will be 
duly rewarded. There is more than 
grace, however, in the decorations: 
there is utility. Whenever on a 
pUssing expression there can be hung 
a vi^ representation of ancient life, 
derived from ancient art, at once in¬ 
structive and suggestive, we find the 
pencil gracefully, we trust gratefully, 
employed. Much taste and knowledge 
of the apposite is displayed in the 
choice of illustrations, which are draivn 

J¥om aI! A^aroes. Wot a page oan be 

opened where the ^e docs not light 
upon some antique gem. Mythology, 
history, art, manners, topography, have 
all their fitting representatives. 

‘ It b the highest praise to say that 
the designs \^roughoat add*to the plea¬ 
sure with which Horace is read. 

, *», [Conthmed. 



MILMAira LIFE AVD WQBKB OF mMffSh-eontinued. 


ExAuxirxE. 

* Wo have had no modem edition of 
a classic, and very few ancienj, to com¬ 
pare with this. 

* The illustrations are executed with 
a fidelity and grace not often so well 
conveyed in such juinuto forips, and tlfcy 
have the great charm of appropriateness. 
They come when they are wanted. 
Often they light up hints and allusions 
in the text, which without thAn W'ould 
be obscure. Usages are* explained by 
their means, descriptions of scenery made 
more vivid, praise or abuse xnado^matter 
of nearer personal interest, and satirical 
expressions accounted for by touches of 
Roman life and manners, never soquiekly 

and sharply rooogniaable as in such a 

scries of graphic outlines. In short, the 
illustrations of the book arc its pencil- 
annotations, und in the selection and ar¬ 
rangement evince extraordinary care and 
knowledge,* 

liirxaABT Gazbttb. • 

‘ Illustrated, brilliantly and appropri¬ 
ately, chiefly from relnains of ancient 
art, our liatin poet appears here in*a 
form most delightfully befitting hiA, 
and consonant to the taste of those w ho 
mbst truly appreciate and admire his 
geniua.* 


I Sfbcyavob. 

r ■ Here, by*means of the crittcal iemi- 

ing aft lit,nii/«UUty,or jyr^MiUan, 
Slid t|ie bibliographic taste Of Mr. 
Murray, we have an edirion as complete 
^ any unannotated edition can be, and 
more richly illustrated then ever royal 
patronage <^u]d have accomplished, in 
the fiay when it was occasionally the 
practice for royalty to send ihrth a 
vourite classic.* 

a 

Momaxa 

* Tho introductory pages, contahfing 
the life and the other preliminary matte, 
are ornamented with massive marginal 
decorations, of different colours and dif¬ 
ferent designs, and prefixed to each 
chapter is a neat and clear steel en¬ 
graving of the present appearance of 
various picturesque localities edebrated 
by tho poet. The text is ornamented in 
a different style. The marginal deco¬ 
rations are light, airy, and graceful; 
and both Odes, Satifes, and Epistles 
are copiously and beautifully embel- 
Iblicd hyjac^sifniit s of anciCnt works of 
art, either representing objects msn- 
tion^d in the text, or bearing upon it 
in an illiistrarivc point of view. Alto¬ 
gether, the voliftnc is uniqa^ in idea 

and execution.* 


S_•. 

J^or the conventence cf PurcAcuert, the Wtfrh is arranged so ae to he hound fn 
Tfto V^umes,*for which distinct Titles are given. 
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. JOHN 'MURBAV, ALBEMARLE STREXH*. 




m QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. 


JAMES NISBET AND CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED^ 


• 1 . 


T'HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of PROPHECY, No. II, 

April. Price Jlalf-a^crown. s 


I. 


THE FOUR WITI^ESSES; or, the Gospel Harmonized on a 

Neir Principle**^ By IS^C DA COSTA, LL.D., Amsterdam. 8vo. 12s. 
cloth. ♦ ^ • 

LECTURES to YOUNG MEN at EXETER HALL during 

ifae Winter of 1850-51. Feap. 3s. 6d. elptfa. 

* 4 * 

A MEMOIR of LADY COLQUIIOUl^r, of LUSS. By the 

Rev. JAMES HAMlLTOf}, D.D. Third Edition.* Bvo. 7s. cloth. 

5. 

GOD IN DISEASE ; or. Proofs of Desira manifested in Morbid 

Fhenomena. By JAMES F. DUNCAK, M.D., Dublin. Fcap. 3s. 6</. cloth. 

T _ " 

. LOURG ; or, the Mercuriale : an Episode from History on 

^ the Joints at Issue between the Reformation and tlie Faiwcy. By M. A. S. 
BARRKU, Fcap. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

WORDS TO WIN SOULS: \ Volume of Sermons on Im- 

portant Subjects, reprinted from a scarce Collection. Edited by the Rev. T. S. 
MILUVGTON. Crown 8vo. <1#. cloth. 

8 . 

AFRICA REDEEMED, and the Means of her Relief illustrated 

by the Growth and Prospects of the Commonwealth of Liberia. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

9. 

ELLEN MORDAUNT; or, the Effects of True Religion. Fcap. 

5s. cloth. * « 


IM THE PRESS. 

1 . 

The USEFUL ARTS: their Eirth and Development. Edited, 

•* fur die Youiiff Metre <5liri«tian Auociitlon, by the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN. 
Dedicated, by permissifn*, to His Rqvax. Hiohnbsb Pbinob Albeut. Fcap. 
8va 3 j. id, etolh. (On t/.e Isl ^ Jdd^,') 

LECTURES on ECCLEsAsTES. By the Ect. Jambs 

HA MILTON, D.I>. Croinu^ 8ry. QSmriy w* Aitay.y 

PLAIN SERMONS for all the Sundays and chief Holidays of 

the Year. Preaclied to a Village Congregation, by ARTHUR ROBERTS, 
M.A., Rector of Woodrisiug, Ki^olk. 2 voli. oro|^n 8vo. (£hr/y ta iUoy.) 

4. 

The WORKS of LADY COLQUHOUNt of LUSS.- In One 

Volume, luiifonn with the MenM>>r. 8vo, (Sony ta May.') 


J VMES NISBET AND CO., BERNEBS STREET. 





la A bandsman Volauc^atnmgljr to Ubiocccb viOi gih Icavei^ 

price HZ'. 16^, ^ 1 1‘ii- ^ 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

Nev) Eddwn^ Beviaed and C^rected throughout* 

WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIOJ^AL MAPS ANP AN INPEX 
OF 57, (XXr NAMES. • 


The work*]! in every reqiect accommodated to the pretent advented itmto of ^eognphical 
rvamrcli i and whether un the ipwnad of accuracy, OeAuty cf execution, OT ^eapnesa, the 
Pabluben invite a comparison with any work oflti c1|ss. 


century cm bokvt Not a village nor a rivulet rendered fampue fay vicWry—mit a eingla hamlet Jotted 
down in the itiuenry of the adventurous traviller—not a ildglo apot which theodolite or aneiuH oaio 
int,U.r ciuld del* rmine with accnracv lua bten omittea m the maps They ait etch ind all very l^u 
tiftil modi It of ooinplttenim and may be eonmlled Without the almhteht clianceof the student ■ being 
mivlid Nor is this all In addition to tits mi re enumerutMm of loealities and Uio etioblishnwnt 
their iKintion^ positive and n ^tive, the ** Atlas ’ supplies a body of luformation ot bGamelv less im¬ 
port luei. to the tr ive11c.r, and of great value to the general ^ader Several pa„es of the Statistics of 
Stntns ire given in a happy style of c nden<iation, and f dlowlng these are Dorlow s Ch wt of MB,fnetie 
('urves of equal vanition* a chut (.mo^ inttreatin„) showing the mean annual temperature of the dU- 
ILrent parts of the earths surface 1 id lies exhilntin^ the relatm h i(,btsof nnHiBtBiaf, and length end 
course of nveia and a section of Humfa|9dt s disiributum of plants in homnoecial America according to 
ehv ition ibove the level of theses, eisn Of the oharts eoashtuting invaluablo c mtrilmlfoiis to Phi neat 
€!co..rap1i\ To etoan the wholes there is a superb index* oi>ou the most approved plan with a Ihithhil 
cnumtraUon of ) ititudes mf loii|sltudeH This * Atlas ought nl ouei to huiicnede all other works of 
the kibd md we earnestly reoommt ud ttiosi. who are intruM<d with thi duty of iduiation to 
th( at lodard of coin ctnuis Nooni lUhtr lb pursuit ot truth ou his own account or attc mf tin^tthms 
din Li tiu inquirn s of otbciif will hereafftr bavi. any evLuse for goin^ astray sited hemee Gazetio. 
I’chruary S2* 18ftl * 


DICTIONARIES OF THE BIBLE. 


In a beautifully priated \olume, medium Svo., price 25« | illustrated by 336 Eugratnigf 

on Wood, 

A Cyclopsedla of BJbIfeal IJteratnrC)* 

By JOHN kITTO, DD.FSA, Ed tor of the ‘Picfoiial Bible,' &o. 

irk IS studinusly accommodatid to Uic.»uauts of Gip gnat IkhIv of till* nligtons public lo 
larcntb to Ily' h bool It ichcrii to MiBsionarus andtosll lugi^td iilliti statrilly or orei>>iun illy* 
in the impmlilt bunniss if Ih1 licit tiicUiui th vdumi isi iiltlnlUrfL mmixidid ah the most 
\aluAbli, Lom|K nditun uf Bible Kiiowledi.a fur the 1 n pie which has ever ipxpiud in this country 

AlbO, lately pubhsbed, in Two Volumes, price 3/, illiufrated by >54 Snjiraviiigs oii 
Wood, bendes TAugo and \ lews oi^Sfeel, ^ ^ 

A C>clopwdia of .Biblical Literatore,* 

By JOHN KITIO, D D , FS A , kc. &i. 

•Absistcd by Foity able Scholars and Divines, Biitisfa, Coiitiiietdal, umI Amerigan, 
wiiuee initials are uOixed tw tbeir re>ijwltvc; uuuinbutiuns. 

• Among the ccntiib itors an to bo reccgui/ed the n imes of many of Uio roust lisli jgaished Biblical 
Vohol I ah Bntihli and Torei^n It it not. Iherpf iie too much to aay th it lliM * C \el«v ledia , sur- 
pihsea ivi> dfilliLal Diet onuv which haa prAcdedit, tod that it Ipivib iiothingAttJiJilcsired laapcku 
workuhi hfan throw li^ht oil the Cntioiam. Interpretation Historv, CtetuiaphVt Aiebocolojiy, au 
I^isical &ci gicc of the UibU t Introdudtoo ta «As CnUuU StuOy tj the bmptsres 

ADAM CHARLES BLACHC, EDINBURGH. 

Lonoiian a Co , SiApkiN &Co * uittakar & Co., and Hamilton, Adaics, & Co., 

. Loudon. • 

A i 

* A FroBpectuB and Spaeunen of both Worka will be sent, post-paid, to any post-paid 
asflplicalion to^tho Edinburgh PaUishen. 



so QViUtTBRLr XJTSlM^^^klXnSRnSBR. 

^ lOapttemBi oc ittafriags ^ttttnt. 


One Volume, 8ro., handeomcly booiid in olotfa, 21e., morocco, or vellum, 

BOOK OE COI&ON PRATER. 

ILLUHlllNATBD ' 

, With Omamenial Borders^ Initiais, Tith^Pages^ and Bistorical 
lUmtraUons from the Old Masters, 


YHI8 EDITION CONTAINS 

300 OBN AMaN TAL BOBj/fiBS, 80BOXXS, HBAS - mSOES, AKB 
VIONBrTZiS. 

700 OBIOWAL AKB OBNAXEMTTAB OnSTIAU. 

ZXaHT ILLtlMmATED TITLBS TO THU VAUOUS FOBTCOKS OF 
, , . TH£ BITOAL. 

’^FOUB II£itrSTBATXONS OF THE OEBVXOES OF THE OHUBOH. 

FOBTT BISTOBIOAL WOOD ILLITSTBATZOKS,! FBOM TEE OLD 
MASTEBS. 


OPINIONS OP THIS PHEBS. 

^ The most splendid specimen of illustrated, or rather illuminated, 
books which modern art has produced. The Missals of former days, 
many of them the labuur of years of patient toil and misdirected devotion, 
are here surpassed by the mechanical apparatus which modern science has 
made applicable to the purposes of decorative printing/— 27ie Times, 

* We could scarcely have believed that the common printing-press 
could have thrown off impressions in 'Which the nicest tints of shade and 
colour are preserved with a delicate accuracy not surpassed by the 
life-engrossing, laborious productions of those good old transcribers in 
cloistered cells of the past .’—Morning Post, 

^ There is not a page in the work which, on minute examination, has 
not something worthy of commendation, and the infinite variety of the 
border ornaments and initial letters es^cites astonisliment. Typography, 
indeed, has not produced anything more perfect of its kind.’— Athenceum, 

' JN'o words can convey an idea of the infinite^quantity of invention 
shown' in tiie designs of the* initialsaand borderings. Their number 
counts by thousands; and though the stores of antiquity have probably 
been raiwacked to supply them, there ,are abundant evidences of the 
ingenuity and'^^^rtility ^ the artist’s £inoy/-—' 

* It is impossible to ^peak too highly of the exceeding beadty of this 
work. The illuminations are superb in brilliarcy of colouring, and no¬ 
thing can be more chaste, or highly finv^hed, thm some of the wood 
engraving^}.’— Chronicle, 

c __ 


JOHN MURBAYy ALBEMARLE STREET. 





issf.1 _ ^ 

New Books aad New^EcmSoos, 

PUBLISHED BY JOHN BENRY^AEKEB, 
ozroBD Ant xmnxnr. 

P AROCHIAL WORK By the Rer. E- Monbo, M.A., Incumbent 

of Harrow Weald, Stanmore. A Second Edition of this nduatde Work ia naa^ 
readj} and will be publiaiicd early hi^prtl. \ • ^ ^ ' 

SERMONS CHIEFLY ON THE REI^NSrqp^tTII^ OP THE 

MINISTERIAL OFFIQE. By the Rev. iAMomucT. 8vo« 7h XnieDded aa a 
Companion to Che above. ' • 

DB. PUSEY'S DEFENCE OP HIS *OWN PEINCIPXJS. A 

Letter Co Che Right Hoti. and Rig^t Rev. the Lord Bishop of liondmif in eaplana* 
tion of some Statements contained in mLetter by the R^v. W. Dodsworth. JSifth 
and chtaper Edition, l8mo. p^ 196, Is. 

Thit LetUr has banpub&ked m a c&«d> form, so as toplace it within the readiefmanijf 
ptTsans whomaywdesinm of Ltoion^ what Dt, Pvsey has realfy taugfd, 

THE CALENDAR OP THE ANCJtlCAN CHURCH ILLDS- 

TRATED. With brief Accounts of the Saints who have Chuiehei dedicated in 
their Names, or whose Imam are most ftequently met witli in England; the eiuly 
Christian and Medisval Symbols; and an Index of Emblems* * With nitinexous 
Woodcuts. Fcap.8(o. 10s. €d. 

BIBLIOTHECA PARVA THEOLOGICA. A Catalogue 

recommended to Students in Wvinity; to ^ which is prefixed* Dr. Wi^ton^e 
* Thoughts on the Study of Divinity,* and the Ltsla of Books recommended to their 
Pupils by Bishop Van Mildert, Bishop Lloyd, and Dr. Burton, date Professon of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. 8vo. Is, • 

HYMNI ECCLESI-® e Breviabus quibusdam et Missalibus Gal¬ 
lic ah ib, OssMAiftcts. Hisyaww dcsumptu CoUogit et vecoueuit Joanmbs M. 
Neale, A.M.) Collegii Sackvillenais Custo*. l$mo. 6s. 

A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS used in the Cathedral and Colle¬ 
giate Churches of England and WoJea By William Marshall, Mus. Doc.» late 
Organist of Christ Church Cathedral, and of St. John's College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, 12mo. 3s, 

TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. The Second Series 

of this popular Work is now completed, and may be had in four volumes. Strongly 
hound ia clotA, price 19s. s . ^ 

* 4 ,* The First Series may stiU be had in four volumes, price 16 m. 

\ HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, to the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688. By the late Rev. J. B. S. CanwiTUEN, JJ.D. A new EdiUoih 
edited by the Rev. W- R. BaoWELL, M.A. 2 vuls. small 8vo. J2s. 

THE OXFORD ifNIVERSlTy CALENDAR for 1851. d2mo. 

THE FAMILY ALMANACK AND EDUCATIONAL REGIS¬ 
TER fur the Year of Our Lord 1651. CoiJtaining, in add^'oii to the usual Con¬ 
tents of an Almanack, a List of the Foundation and Grammar Schools in England 
and Wales; togetlier with an Accountiof the ScholaMhliis gnd Kjchihitions attached 
* to them. 4*. « « * 

COTTAGE PRINTS FROM SACRED SUBJECTS; intended 

chiefly for distribution among |he Poor. Edited by the Rev^. J. 'Robb/B.D., 
Rector of Houglitoii Conquest, Beds, Fellow cf St. Jolin*sCMlege, Cambddge, 
and the Rev. John William Burqon, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. To 
be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, coiitainkig in all at least fifty Prints. 
Price of the set, IL 111. Eig/U Parts ace mm readg, 

A glossary' of TERMS USED IN GRECIAN,^ROMAN, 

ITALIAN, AND Gj^HlC ARCHITECTURE. Exemplified Dy upwards of 
Eighteen Hundred IRustrations, drawn^om the best Examples. Fifth Edition, 

3 vole, 8vo. cleth, gUt tops. fit. 

/ OXf-ORD; a^d*377, STRAND, LONDON. 
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QUARTERtY L!TERA«!lf SUOYKRtlSER. 


iMiireh, 


Now teadjr, wiib^a Plan, in one compact Pocket Volume, Port Sro., Or., 

THE STORY OF 

THE BATTLE' OF WATERLOO. 

j i>£mviPb« ritoac JTimjrJo Ain> rnrvATS eouBCsa. 

a. « 

' i. 

BY THE BEY. O^BOE ROBERT GLEIO, KJL, 

ClIAFXiAlN-GEEERAL OF THE TOKCES AND PREBENDAUY OF ST. PAUL'B, 


‘ This account is instinct with spirit, and many are the striking and 
touching anecdotes which add to its interest. It is likely to become one 
of* the mos* popular productions of the verf" popular series to which it 
belongs .—Literary Gazette, * 

^ "^The booh is a very complete, painstaking, well-arranged, and interest¬ 
ing iiarrative, embracing all the collateral points of the subject as well as 
its* main features. The arrangement, indeed, is its first excellence. 
There is a brief and rapid view of the state of Europe aflter the first down¬ 
fall of Napoleon, and an equally condensed account of his evasion from 
Elba and march to Paris. The preliminary preparations for the campaign 
on each side are then described; the battles of Ligny and Qnatre Bras 
introduce the crowning triumph of Waterloo; and the contemporary 
march of Bluchcr and the attack of Grouchy upon Tliielman at Wavre 
fall into their proper places in point of time, and sup])ort the main story 
without interfering with it. The subsequent retreat of Grouchy, the en¬ 
trance into France, the final abdication ^f Napoleon, and the Convention 
of Paris, complete the narrative. More striking accounts of AVaterlw), 
and perhaps of the other battles, have appeared, because the author’s ful¬ 
ness occasionally runs into over detail on mere mili(|iry matters ; but we 
liavenevMT met with so coxnpiete and wq/l-arraiigcd a view of the Story of 
the Hundred Days.*— Spectator, 

‘ This seems to iis, on the w liole, tlic'best connected narrative that we 
have seen of this \#orrd-famous battle. It is the most intelligible, and 
also, we should say, the most authentic. It is written in a singularly 
ealm.aud iinpartial spirit; there is no straining after romantic adventure 
or individual ^ploit; and the result is a story of surpassing interest, in 
even the most popular sense of that word, conveyed witli not a little of the 
vFcight and judicial emphasis of history. Mi;. Glejg writes excellent Eng¬ 
lish. llis style is clear and lively, yet impressive.*— Examiner. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBBMARLR STREET. 


MK. EUSKIIf’S > 

SlliKtratiura nt “Cjtfc rf 0 rairt.” 


On the lOtb of May wU^be pnMiihed, PABT f. of 

EXAMPLES QF T»E 

AECHITECTURE-OF VENICE, 

SELECTED. AND DRAWN M^SURKMENT FROM THE EDIFICES, • 

. BT JOHN RUSKIJT, 

ATrrnou or ‘ this stones of Venice,* < seven ea vvff of architecture,' * modern painter**/ 

ETC. 

To be completed in 12 Salts, of folio Imperial sise, price One G^uitiea each. 

• • __ 

IITR. RUSKIN having found it impossible to veduc* tS^ho^i^c 
of an octavo voluine all the sketches made to illustrate his 
Essay on VenctiiUi Architecture, entitled ‘The Stoftea of Veiiipo,’ 
at least without losss of accuracy in detail,—has thought it better to 
separate some of the plates Jrorn the text, than to diminish the 
fidelity of tlic drawings. Tlie subjects 3 vhich arc absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the understanding of the Essay will therefore be reduced, 
and piihlislicd with the text; the remainder will form a separate 
work, which, though n?ferred to in the text, will not be essential to 
the reading of it. A short explanatory text will bo given with each 
number of the large plates, so as to save the trouble of reference to 
erratic n<^tices in the Essa^ ^ • 

Each Part will coritiiin Five Plates, enm-aved by the first artists, 
and as nearly as possible fac-similes of Mr. Ruskin’s original drav«». 
ings, but of mixed character: t-omo will be finislied mezzotints; 
soim^ tinted lithographs; and some woodcuts, or engravings in outline, 
of jn-ofiles and sections. Thorc will be, at least, one moezotint in 
each Part. The work will be^ completed as rapidly as }H)ssible, but 
the author cannot pledge himself to rfn} stated time for the uppear- 
ance of the l*arts. • » ^ 

« Fifty India Proofs onlx will be feiken on Atlas FoKo, price 

Two Guineas caeli Part. 

^__ _ ^ 

Subscribers* Names will be received by 

jfESSES. SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, CORNIIILL; 

» * 

• AND BY 

MESSRS. I^UL AN0 DOMINIC CObXAGIlI Ik Co.,« 

PBINT»l£bERS TO HER MA-^^SSTT, MAX.L EAffT' 

Speeigiens of the Work may j^e scan at both rublishors. 

Q. Eevft No. 1 ? 6 . * 
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SA £friSt3^ IMhrek, 

.... . -- ..•. - -- 

SIR RODERICK MURCHISON^S LAST WORK. 


With Ma]M^ Sections, Views, Platen Woodonts, &c#, 3 Vole. Quaito^ 8/. Ps., 

RUSSIA IN EUROPE, 

AND Th£ 

URAL JlOUNTAINS. 

OEOLOQICALLY ILLUSTRATED 

, By sir RODERICK IMfEY, MURCHISON, G.C.S., 

M. ED. DE VEREBDJL, and COUNT A. VON I^EYSBIILING. 

iixuoTBATroirf:. “■ 

I. Fifty veiy highly-finished Lithographic Plates of t&rganic Semidns. 

IZ. A Genenu Zoological Coloured Map of Rnssia, Norway*, Sreden, Eaetem Europe, 
and the Black Sea. 

Spu'^al^ Geological Map of the Ural Chain. 

IV. roloured Sections. 

V. Seventy-two Woodcats, 

VL Pictorial Lithographs of Scenes in the Ural Mountains. ’ 

This Work extends the Geological classification of strata, as determinod 
by modern Investigations in‘ the British Isles, J'rance, and Germany, to 
Kuropean Russia ainl tiic Ural Mountains ; a region nearly twice as large 
as those districts of Rurope previously examined and described. It js thus 
an appeal to Nature on a very gmnd &ca1e, whicli, in confirming the 
sound inductions of tlie Geologist, has elicited, it is hoped, new and 
important views. 

* Among tlic most \aluu1>lc contribiitions to Gcofopcal Dynamics and Physical 
Gcoioiry have been speeulutinns appended to descriptive works. And this is'more 
'-^aluiaily and rightly more and more the case os the description embraces a wider 
field. Ti»e noble work ou T/ie Geology of'Russia ami the UredSy by Sir lUKierick 
Murchison and his companions, is a great cxamjde of this, as of other merits, in a 
gcolosif-al book-*—Dr. WheufU, ^ 

"The publication of this system forms an epoch in geological research.The 

author has developed the first broad outlines of a new' system of classification, 
capable of cHecting for geology wJiat the natural systriii of Jussieu had efiheted 
for botany. I'ho book U^s a twofold irtcrest, derived on the one hand from Ifs 
sciciitific'^cf^iilts, and ton the other from tl)e new information resi>ccting Russia 
which it supplies. It is a woAc which must ncc'cssariJy become a standard for 
geologists.*— Sj^ectatm', 

‘The impulse given to geology by the publication of the Silurian System** 
canmd be too highly appreciated. The author at once took his place in^thc fore¬ 
most rau}.^ of geologists. But his energy did not pr^rinit him to rc.st satisfied with 
tlic nccouiplishment of so noble a labour. Determined tQ compare and confirm, ho 
follovWd out inforcigti lands the research which l^e had so successfully commenced 
at home Many adtnirablo memoirs have resulted fr«;ni his excursions; but the 
crowning triiiniph is the great work before us,'— Athen^mt^ 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE Sl^BEET. 




ANNOUNCEME.NTS. 


FBOFESSOB De MOBGAN.—^Th« Bdttk of iUmanacs; with an Index, by 

wbich the Almanac belonging to any year preceding a.d. 9000 can be foiind ; with 
means of finding New and Fill] Moons^fron a. c. 2000 to a.n. iOOOi, By AU6UB- 
TOS DR MORGAN, Professor of Mathematice in Uniyei^ty Collie, London. 
Demy Siro., oblong. • . [/n April, 

PROFESSOR GREGORY.—Letters to a Cj^did Inquirer on Animal Mag- 

N13TI9AI f Dvacripfiim luiiit AualvAia ot tlie I'lAnuiiirilu p Pet.iy>.fif Fftot* anil Omc4« 

By WtliLfABI ORBGOBY, M.D., F.R.SJ:., ProfMOi ofChnnirtry in the Uui- 
versify of Edinburgh. One vol. l‘2mo. * [JSarfy tn Apri/, 

BARON LIEBIG.—Familiar Letter^ on Chemistry. A New smd Cheap 

Kdilion, revised throughout. W^h many additional Letters. Fcap. Svis • 

• [iVeor/y ready. 

Dr. B. G. LATHAM.—A Hand-Book, of ^he English Language. By B. 

G. LATHAM, M.D., late Professor of English Language and I^iteiature in Uni* 
veisity College, London. Onevol. 12mo. ready, 

PROFESSOR BUFF.—^Lfllters on the Physics of the Glohe. By H. 

BCIFP, Professor«)f Physics in the University of Giessen. Kdifed by Dr, A. W. 
HOFMANN, Professor in the Royal College of Chetnistry, Loudon. Fcap. 8vo. 

DR. LARDNER.—The Stdam-Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads and 

RAILWAYS fiuniliarly explained. A New ami Cheap Edition,.revised luid com¬ 
pleted to the Present Time. By DIONYSIUS LAUDNEU, D.C.Ja., Ac. Lvol. 
targe 12mo. [JVearly ready, 

LIEBIG and KOPP.—^Annual Report of the ProgresB of Chemistry. 
Edited by Dr. HOFMANN and Dr. BENCE JONES. 8vo.—Volf. I and S. 
(1847-48), If. I2e. cloth ; Vol. 3, Pait J. (1810), 10s. L^«ldy. 

DR. W. H. WALSHE.—Diseases of the Heart, Lungs, and Appendages; 

tlieir Symptoms and Treatment. By W . H, WALSHE, M.D.» Professor of the Prin¬ 
ciples and Practice of Medicine in University College, London ; Physician to Uni¬ 
versity College Hospital, and Consulting Pliysichiu to the Hospital for Coiisunaption 

[Newly ready. 


and Diseases of the Chest. One vul. IJmo. 


Mr. G. W. HEMMING.—A First Book on Plane Trigonometiy, Geo- 

MKTUICaL TRIGONOMETRY, and its Applications to Surveying. VTiUi 
nuineiouB Examples. For the Use of Scliools. By W. G. HEMMING, 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambriflge, and Author of a Treatise ou the * Difierential 
and integral Calcidus.* 12ino. With Diagrams. 4s. 6d. [Heady, 

Mr. G. B. MOORE.—Principles*of Colour applied to DecorStive Art. 

By G. B. MOOHE, Teacher of Dmwing in University Col1^;e, London; Author of 
^XMiu'iples and Piacticc of Perspective.’ FAp, tivo. 2s. (k/. [Heady, 

DR. WM. SMITH.—A Dictionaiy df Greek and Roman Geography, By 

irai luu^ it<'ra. Kclitoii by Di • (figll'm, l?iii(ur nf the OiSlionurie* of 

* Gieek atid Hnmau Anticjuiliea/ and of * Greek and Roman Riograpliy and Myilio- 
logv,’ illustrated wuh Woodcuts of Coins, Plans of Cities, &r. One laf^ vol. 
8vi [P»i /. in OctfiSer neici, 

NIEBUHR.—Lectures on Ancient History. Comprising the Hiatoiy of 

the Asiatic Nations, tiu; Egyptians, Greeks, CurthAgi^iAns, and Mofedoiiians. IVant- 
lated fium theH^erman by Dr. L. SCHMITZ. With Additions from MSS. m the 
exclusive possession of tlui Edhor. 3 vols, [Pr^qtaring, 

/ -- — 

lionilon: TAYLOB, VYALTON, and MABKRLY, 28 Upper G«wer Stmt, aisd 
. 27, Irt Lane, PaterniMter Koir. 
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m CHARLES LTELL’S TBA 7 ELS. 


1* 

Travels in JITorth America, 1841-3. 

' 1 

JVtih Geological Obsertfations an the United Stales^ Canada^ and 
* / 5 V ' iViwa ISootia. * 

'* ’ i 

W^ith lar?e coloured Map and Plates. 2 vpls. post 8ro.. 2U., 


A Second Visit to the United States of 

4 

Aorth America,BlS4S-0. 

ind JEditian^ 2 Toll, post Svo., 18s. 


EsiNBUBaH Review, < ^ 

* Sir Charles Lyeli’s books comprise observations upon cvciything in that theatre 

Jt v.-t|»crinients which would naturally attract the attention of a liberal and 

cultivated Englishman possessing those advantages of access and intercourse which 
were at the command of a man not only eminent in science, hut conversant witli 
th^ best society of Europe, a gentleman by station and a gentleman by nature.* 

Nobth BRiTTsn Review. 

* We know of no books of modem travels so full of agreeable and useful reading, 
SO pregnant witli instruction respecting the geology and physical geography of 
America, and so liberal and candid in their judgments on all the social, political, and 
religious questions w'hicb now everywhere agitate the public mind. Thera is no 
object too low for our author’s notice, and none too high for his grasp. Whatever 
worms tho heart of the philanthropist, or excites the zeal of the missionary, or 
ppruloxcs the genius of the statesman, or exercises the intellect of tho sage, calls 
fortu all his powers of observattoii, and rouses all his energies of thought. The 
condition of the criminal and the slave—the educational instruction of the ignorant 
—the moral and religious training of the peQ*p]e—tho amelioration of the condition 
of the poor—and the equali^tion of political rights, are all advocated with that 
Tianie&tness and talent which seldom fait to advance the object at which they aim.* 

Spectator. 

* It is less as a book of travpls that the Visit is to be regarded than as an account 
of f emark&ble scenery and natuiwl jihenooicn^, and a picture of manners and society. 
In both these points of view Sir Chai^les LycU possessed great advantages, lie 
looks at Nature witli learned a^ iv'cil as pictorial eyes, lie not only sees her 
wonders and her beauties,^but he knowe^,their sources and consequences; so that 
he inforipB as well os pleases the mind,* ^ 

Qvauteult Review. 

* Sir Charles Lyell ranges with gmt case, hvfdiness, and rapidity over an infinite 
variety of sulyects,* religious, sciontific, politick, social—from the most^roibund 
inquiries" Into the structure of tho immense continent of North Anie.‘ica, tho 
institutions, the resources, the destiny of the mighty nation which is spreading over 
it with such unexampled activity, down to tho lightest* toueb^s of Transauantie 
character and manners. The present volumes mill command the Interest of iho 
ordinary reader in a much higher degree than his fornii^ valuable Touv, whicii we 
take some shame to ourselves for not lawing noticed in this Journal.* 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET.. 
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SIB CHABLES LTELL’S GEOLOGICAL WOBES. 


PEINCIPLES OF .GEpEOGY; 

Or, the Modem Changes of the*£a{th and its fnhabitants 

as illustrative of Geology. 

_ [ Eig)»th EditioUf reviBed» wi|h nuibeioui WOodeots. 8ro. 18 a. * 

• II. « 

A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY; 

Or, the Aiioient.Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, 
as illustrated by itsG eological Monuments. * * 

Third Editionj tboronglily revigedT, and illustrated with 520 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12s. 


‘ The two works to winch we have now referred ( 77ie Principles and 
J^lements of Geology) placed our author in the very highest rank of 
geological wi iters. Distinguished by the elegance and vigour of their 
btyle, by the extensive knowledge whieh they display, and the grand ge¬ 
neralisations which they advocate, the<>e \oitimes have extended the repu¬ 
tation of tlieir author, and raised gen]<.»^y to its present position aa QUO 

of the most interesting of the inductive scienccb/— North^Sriiish 

• 

* The book before us (^LyelVs Elementary Geology) is the production 
of one of our most eminent geologists, in an age of many. Though * 
staled a ‘‘thirrl edition/' it is in reality a new book. This could not 
be otherwise if the tdsk were well done, for ^le science of which Sir 
Charles Lyell treats is assuming *new aspects every year. It is conti¬ 
nually advancing and ever growin|^. As ^it advances, its steps become 
firmer and surer ; as it grows, its fiainc-work becomes more compact, and 
it» ^organisation more perfect. They who take up tbd hammer follow 
it must toil uith unfagging tread to keep pace with its onward progress^ 
If they lag behind, they can scarcely hope to overtake. JNone among its 
votaries llUs marked each movement more minutely, or wefghed its 
and purpb^ie more judiciously, than the distinguished author of this 
Manual. He has indeed don^ his task well, and both the beginner and 
the experienced investigator wHl find his book an invaluable jguide and 
companion.’*- (Juzette* ^ 


jpnN dIuRBAYv albEmarle street. 
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MR. HATCHARD'S LIST OF FUBLICATIONS. 


TTtird and S/nall JSditionm 

T he memoir of thfe fete Rev. JOHN HAMILTON 

FOHSVTH» M.A.. Curale of W^toii-aupei^Morej and afterward* Miniater of 
j)owrj Cbapel, Clinoa. Edited by the Kev. Edwabd WiiwapN, M.A.» Vicur of 
Noctoii. Fcap» flothy with^ Portrait, da. 

* •* ,1T. f 

.Sbec^d Udiiiim. 

The REV. W. GOOPE’fe AIDS for DETERMINING some 

DISPUTRD POINTS in (he CEREMONIAL of the CHURCH of ENG- 
, LAND. Svoq clolli, 4*. . 

III. r ^ 

Second Udilion, 

The LETTERS AN© M^OIR OF THE'LATE WALTER 

AUGUSTUS SHIRLEY, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Edited by 
Thomas Hill» B.D., Archdeacon of Derby. Svo., cloth, with a Portrait, I4a. 

iv. 

JEighUi JEdUion* , 

CHRIST OUR EXAMPLE* By the Author‘of‘The Listener/ 

• —clotlt, 5a. 

* 

" Second Edition. 

PROBABILITIES AN AID TO FAITH. By Martin F. 

* Tuppeh. Fcap. cloth, 4*. 

VI. 

JV£»0t^nth T’JtenistUidi- 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY: A Book of 'Dxoiights and 

Arguments, originally treated. By Martin F. Topper, Fcap. cloth, 7a. 


FABOCHIAX. SBBMONS. 

SERMONS CHIEFLY CATECHETICAL. By the Rev. R. 

Dbumuono B, Rawnslbv, M.A., Vicar ofShiplake, Ozon., Author of ' Village 
Sermons,* * 12mQ., cloth, 5a. , 

* Their plainness hrmffs theiu within tlie comprehension of the most ]llit«>nite, whilst 
IhHr estpOBitUMk snA illustration of Ooepel truth render tfaem m medium of wefnlness which 
cannot oe without the very best results.’—Helt's McMMenyer. 

A FIRST SERIES of SERMONS. By the. Rev. F. Jackson, 

{nciimbent of Parson Jlrove. Fcap, cloth, 5a. 

"* * The chief aim of the preacher lias bmin to eoforoe praetlcal eonclmdiais ftir the goidanre 

of the humblest, from some of the most i^ikiug events or sentiments of Scripture. Tlte 
style is plain and fotttt)la''^^S|feetatep. 

111 . 

SERMONS. By Ihe late WXlter Augustus Shirlet, DJD., 

' JLord tstsbop of Bodor ami Mm:? I2nft0. clorfi, Oa. 

* riiese sermons are marked by that unaffectod p&ety and sound sense which chaiederised 

their leveicd amfai»,VrJbAa JSu4i, ^ 

SERMON^. By the Rev. S. A. Feaas, B.D., Assistant ]||Sta5ter in 

IllFRiw School. 12mo. 

SERMONS to a COUNTRY .fcONGREGATlON. By 

AiKitniTua WfLLiAM Hark, A.M., late Fellot^of New College, and Rector 
of Alton Barnea. Seventh Edition. 2 vola 12iiiVr cloth, 15a, 

* Tliey aic, in truth, ns appears to us, eompasitions of very raro merit, and realise a notion 

we have ala.i\a entertniaed. that a, 9 ermoa for u<.r rural ennzruSafioQi* tliere Eomewhere wsa, 
rf it could be lut off. whl^ih In fangasge eUeuld he Ikmiltai*without being plain, and la 
matter solid w itliottt being abstruse.'<^uirt«rfy Ksetetr. ’ 







NEW WORKS. 


q'HE VICTOBIA BEGIA. B;SirWii.uAx J. Hooieb, F.K8. 

El«p1iaiil iolio. 3It. 6ff. llluitrated wid^lbui Cftairedi plAtiM by filob^ 

showing, 

1. The entire plant, flower, fiuit, anil le^res, on tbe mfjfuee «t tlitf irmfer* 

% A flower ^ the natnrtil aixe in progieat of eicpamltngt mfll M much of the 

enormoiia foliage as the bioad dimeusKihf^f the nV*^ admit 

3, A fuU3r «xpa.nrl«(l naiura^ M««y taitb A»liagtv Ac> 9 

4. A wertical wt tion of the lully developedPflowe|[» with eariouaditsectioDa aod analyae*. 

PART n. of THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 

HIMAL A\ A. By Dr. Joseph D. Uoowbi^ F ILS Edited by Sir W. J* Hdokbr, F.R.S. 
Illustrated by In laige im|KT^ tolio, with ten beautifully coloured {dates.* 3jV«. 

DROPS OF \VATER; their xnarvellfus and beautiful Inha'^ 

bitauts displayed by the Microscope. B. AcfHEsCArLOW. Suuaie I'iiuo., with coloured 
Plates. 1 lOnthc^th. 

THE BIRDS OP IRELAND. 8vo. The Third niid con¬ 

cluding volume. By'WiLiiAH Tuowfson, Btq. * [Oar/ielOtA. 

THE BRITISH PALAIOZOIC FOSSILS, adde^y-Pro¬ 
fessor Sedgwick to the Woodwaidian Museum. By Frotessor M^roA^In loyal 4to., 
widi numerous plates. * \^Part J.jni jcady. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, with numerous Woodcuts. Reap. 

8vo. Dy Rob AH 1 Hunt. [A^eai2y natty. 

INSTINCT AND REASON. By Ai.tiiei> Smet, F.R.S. 

8iro. With coloured Plates and Woodcuts. ISs. 

THE TOUBIST’S FLOEA. By Joseph Woods, FX-S. 

In one thick volume, 8vo. 18s 

VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. By Maey B<wh*to. 

Royal IGmo. With twenty colouied FJati 10s. 6d. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 8vo. The Tliird and 

concluding Senes. With a copious Index. Beautifully lUusttaied. 21s. coloured; 16s. 
plain. 

PANTHEA, THE SPIBIT OF NATUBE. By Kobbet 

Hint. In one voluni^, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

. • • • 

THE POETEY OF SCiENCE; or. Studies of the Physical 

Vlimomena of Natutr. By ItoBERT HvNl. SeMitl Kdiliou. 8vv. 13s, 

, POPULAB HISTOEY OF MOIXUBCA; or. Shells and 

their Atiinial liiliabitanla By Maby Aobi bts. Wi8a numerous coloured PlAes. 

IJVeariy ready, 

POPULAB MINEBALOGY. By HesetJ^webby.. With 

tirMitySbolouTed Plata. Boyal ISiuo, 10. Sif. * , 

PO*PULAE HISTOEY OF MAMMALIA. ^yAluutt White, 

F.LB. With sixteen coibured Plates. Ru>al Iflmo. 10s. 6d. 

POPULAB HI^OBY OF BRITISH SEA-WEIJDS. By 

the Rei. D. LSNOsnoBoUt^. Royal lCmo.s Widi twenty colouMii Pktes. 10s. 6d. 
JLondou: 4 eRVR a.id BEimAd^, HenrieUa Stseet, CoTcnfGarden. 
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STANDIBD SCHOOL-BOOKS.- 


1. 

Dr. Smith’s New dassical Dictionaiy for Schools. Sto. si/ 

* Pushes for ever .from his stool our velUremembered school friend 

Lcmpri^re/— 

‘ The work is {ifK3nrpa88fd/~^oAii BuS. 

* ShnulU be in the hands of eyOiy classical student.'— Spectator, 

* Wc shall he much mistaken If It does not roceivethe most catensire 

]mtronage /—Literary Gazette, 

‘ Wc recommend this new Classical Dictionaiy for unWcrsal adop- 
i tion/— Atiieneeum, ^ 

II* 

Dr. Smith’s School Dittionary.of Antiquities. lAmo. io/6 

^ Admirably suj^pUes a long-felt want, es|^ially in classical tuition— 
that of a single yoluase of portable size, exhibiting in an alpha- 
lietical form the results of the labnu A of modern scholars in both 
Greek and Koman antiquities ."—Journal Education, 

* • III. 

King -Edward the Sixth's Latin Grammar for Schools. 

iSibaeiitA JBditian. 12mi>. 3/(> 

IV. 

King Edward the Siicth’s Latin Accidence for Junior Glasses. 

l2ino. 2/ 

V. 

Matthim’s Shorter Greek Grammar for Schools. 

Seventh JEdition, l2ino. 3/ 


VI. 


Matthias’s Greek Accidence for Junior Classes. 

Foatth Edition, l2nio. * 


TII. 


_ w nem 

£ittle Arthur’s Histoi; of England far Young Persons. 

EkfUenth JEdition, 18mo. 2/6 


Vlll. 


CroW’s Stories for Children from the History of England. 

Fourteenth Edition* 'WooQcuts. Ibmu. 5/ 

JK. , 

Croker’s'ProgressiTe Geogiaphy for Children. 

1 math Edition, 18mo. 1/6 


Fisher’s Etonents of Geometry for Schools. 

JEdition, ISmo* 3/ 


XI. 


Fisher’s First Ftlnoiples of Algebra far '^ools. 

Thir^SditiM, 18mo. 3/ • 
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ORIGINALI.T PUBLISHED PT C. KNIGHT. 

!■ "* 

ExhUntion of 1851 .—iMtnutiidB Con^nion^ 

PICTORIAL QAL^^Y OF./yflTS-, 

The Volume of * THE ITSSSTTL ABU/ complete, with 1570 Bn^TlDgi^ elegantlY 
bound in rloth, price 16# 6(/. • • 

* THE EINE ABT8,’ elegantly bound in cloth, price lAr. AlcriiitMlllMHSeiilptilTC-- 
and The Hiitory of FauLtmg, by Uawh « ynsvifia ^With 1050 Engravinge. 

* a.*. 

'With 4000 WcradoutB, In Twenty>SeTen Shilling l^te, or 34f. 6<f. tn 3 headaoine 

Volumee olodi. 


THE PICTORIAL MJJSeUM OF ANIMATED 

• NATURE. 

The reader, at the -weTy smallest price, Is put m msesslonTrf^ by Ikr, die mostextendTa 
collectiun that has ever been produced of pictorim representations <» aU the important 
quadrupeds, binls, fishes, reptiles, and mscetB which flu the earth; with a corresponding 
description of the animal, its structure, its habits, Its ioealltlee^ its nsei not gisen in a 
diy fijii ii]nilsive foim, but with fliat simplicity vraioh may flinaish jost^oneoptioiia to 
all, but cspcciaUy to the jouag, of the wonders and beauties of God's creation 

3. ^ — 

With 1500 Woodcuts and 13 Coloured Mans, forming aSCRIPTCHE ATLAJbrfrice 20t. 

in Parts, or in handsome cloth « 

THE PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK. 

B> John Kitto, D D , F S A , Editor of the Pictorial Bible. 

1 he publication now submitted to ChtisHan Ismtlles is intendeillto prenent, at the 
vciy chi. ipist rate, a seiieb ot bngraMngs illustrative of the Bible llibioiy, the Pro- 
jihdii.'i, tliu T'^aluib, the l.]fe of Our Saviour, and thu Arts of lils LpoBtEcB , exhibiting 

the betnes of the great Events recoidc«l iii Sciiptmo, the Customs ol the Jews, the 
EaturnI llibfor 3 ol the Holy 1 uud, and the Viitiqujtics ahicli throw a light upon the 
bat ltd Wiitnigs, with a body ol Scriptural baiiative and Expiauailon, oottttamiBg 
from mini lit I to number, each number loxiuiug, us it is judged, a fitting ^rtion for a 
bund i\ s UI sure 

'lllh bCIliPlUKB ATL IS, with the Geographj of the Holy Isuid, is sold separately, 

Price 7* sewed, ox cloth. 

• • 

A PICIOMAT CO5IPAM0N AM> ELY 10 KVEBY HISTORY OF thOLAInD. 

Wiih 3000 Woodcuts and 24 Coloured I ngravmgs, price 36# lo Twenty-four Parts, or • 

2 handsome vmumeb, rl<^, 2f. 5 b« 


OLD ENGLAND. 

A PICTORIVL MUSFrM ot* NATIONAL ANTIQUniES. • 

Ihis Wotk opens to all ranks, at the Cheapest {ate, a view of the regal, eccle- 
sivsiuAr, jiAnoMii, MiTMciPAL, snd roPuiAR AMriaDiiiFS of England, given in a 
rhronologicil Older, and thus the work is a ^Companion oniLa Key to every English 
li 1 st ary Ihe J ngra\ mgs i mbmee the most remarkable of oir buildings from the 

cailubt times Duoiuxiai. Hewains, C./J!rin i>rais AnsErs, CnuucHis, CoxLcaas^ 
Cast! is Cuir II vi is, Mansions, Sefui# niiAr MoauMENTS of our Pnoces and Nobles^ 
poitraits ot Vriusii Wortmes and rcpresenianons of localjties ossociaTed witb their 
naims, ancient Pictures and IJluminatflins of Historical Cvente, thg Great bealsbnd 
Aims ot tbP Monarchy, Coins and Medals, Autographs, with tho fullest piotorial 
ainhcafinns <4 the Ingustui, the .iHts, the Spobts, the Hresses^ and the PAia* 
tilt People. 

♦ , 5« 

Pnee^8« in Paris, gr \L2m fid. in handsome cloth, 

OLD ENCrt-AND'S , WORTHtESp ^ 

A Gallery of 72 Portraits on*Steel, and 12 splendid Illuminated Enj^^gs of some 
rLmarkabk ploie or monument assocnited with the hfb of some one of ‘^OLD ENG- 
liANB'S M OUTHILb," arranged in ohropolo^eal order, thns ensbttog the reader to 
become iomilvv Vith the greatest names of his countxymen in itfoSuwtive svceessiiMi. 


C. COX, 12, WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 

^ • 
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.y^Asmawr misBARY ABimfmsm’ iJtmdi. 


LAYABD'S BESEABOHES AT NINEVEH. 


Virra BairioM, with lOO PlaUa and 'Wogdenta. 2 rob. Bra, 36s. 

NINEYEILAN'DilTS EEMAINS: 

WI'PII A VISIT ^{h TRfi Al^DEAir OHHISTTAKS OF FTTHTitarii a 
AND AN INQUIRY XNTO^l/kB MANNERS AND ARTS OF 
THE ANCIENT ASSYRIANS. 

' By Austen HeuVy I^ayard, I>.C.L. 


The Times. 

* TbU iSf Me thinki the most oEt^rdlnarj 4<rlc oF the present agre, mhether 

with reference to the wonderfhl discoveries it describe^ its remaikable vcii- 
fteation of our early Biblical history, or to the talent, raurage, and iieiNevcrsnce 
bi t.4 have had our Bruces and Mungo Parks, as well as our Paiiya, 

Franklins, lyacks, and Rosses) but Me question, m hothor a more enlightened or a 
more enterprising traveller than Mr. Layord is to he met Mith in the annals of our 
modem English history.” 

Litseabt Gazette. 

^ Hero we takoKnir leave -of one of the most intoresting urorks of our day. a won¬ 
derful contribution to the history of a nation and glorious capital, which had been 
loat and forgotten before the records of whatwc have hitherto been used to consider 
the most ancient histories of the world began.* 

Kx AMI NEB. 

* There is a remarkable and delightful combination, in the book bcfoic us of 
valuable discovepr and interesting personal narrative, such as wc n member In no 

similar book of discovery..Mr. Layard is not surpassed by the best oi the 

old travellers. In the wonders of the s>toric8 ho has to tell he very mueh ^^ur- 
misses them all. Books such as his may help to keep us proud of the name of 

Englishmen.Wc can give but lew specimens of the work, but they will 

stunulato the reader's cariosity to ascertain all^ We repeat tlmt there has been no 
such picture in any modem book of travels, ^bk is not braver or more adventure 
ous, Burckhardt is not more tnithfiil, Eothen not more gay or picturesque, than 
the herr of the book before us.* . 

Feabsr’s Uaoazinf. 

* There could hardly have been found a man filter for the task than Mr. lAjard. 
unpaid attach^ fit Constantinoxilc. he had wandered tiirough Syria and Asia 

Mfnnr»noGnm|iaiiif?d only by q ftlrigle friend, braving all dangers, and acquiring by 
direct mterrourse with the people a thorough knovi'lcdge of the Oriental character. 
His own ebaraoter meanwhile shines through his modest, manly, and vigorous 
luurative. Brave, enthusiastic, and perseverisig, his is the very stuff of which con¬ 
querors mra mode in the field of science os of war ” 

Tait’s Macazivt.. 

' lAyard’a Nineveh ’* is tho most vahiabie wo»k falthcrtt published in reference 
,#lQAssyriiy and especially its metropolis fiTineveis The volumes w ill be care¬ 
fully studied by scWlars, by a numerous class intdrested in the original Biblical 
narrative, and by all who are desirous ot* catching the scattered glimpses we ran 
now attain ot tiic state and porition in which tne palrifirchs of (he iiunian race 
dMClt. They are two CAtiaordinary volumes.* * 

{^Conthiued. 











La^ard’s DisooYaiieg 


OUARDkAir* 

* Mr. Xiayan!*8 book is being read one who can aflfhpl to buy it, or who 

Is lucky enough to get it lent hiin. To suc£, however, of our readiln as have not 
yet seen it, it may not be unacceptable to ^ve such a short aceount of a news¬ 
paper review may aliow' to be given. It must necessarily be far too short and 
imperfect to afford anything like an adequate view ijf one of the most remarkable 
books of our time, in every way it is a boqfc of exceeding interest. Its chief 
sabjeci, the long-loat Nin^reh, tho yust capital of tlie cauliest, perhaps tho 
mightiest, of the world's empires, which Ceaseq to exist after ages of power before 
history begins, has always supplM mattsfr of aoubt and mystoiy to the inquirer, 
and of excitement to tho imagination. The veil of five*and-thirty centuries has 
at last been partially withdrawn. To Dogltsh eves are presented works ^ art, 
aufmrt and magnificent in^nceptiOn, delicate ancf refined in execution, on some of 
which it may be Abraham has looked, and on others Jonah, Nahum, and Bzekiel. 
Inscriptions’ perha]ia*of Niiius and Sai)lanapalus, diold bark it seems only for 
aw hilo their treasures from tlie investigations of our philologists. All existliig 
theories concerning the arts, philosophy, and religions of the ancient heaUien 
may have to undergo imnorguit modificatiooa. And all this has been broi^t 
about by the almost iiiraiaeoefforts of a young Engiishnuin, whe has burst upon 
the world an accomplisned scholar, a vigorous and beautiful writer, and a man of 
inoxbaiistible resource and unfailing discretion an the management of^^fficijfcisnd 
dangerous undertakings, lie has restored the Assyrian empire 40*lts place in 
autlientic history. He has placdd before ns the Assyrians themselves, in their wars, 
tfieir sj>orts, and their sacred rites. And he has, in addition to this, given us a 
book ot travels second to none in copious, picturesque, and apparently accurate 
description of the present state of the coontrt^ on the Tigris ana Euphrates, ami 
of some of their most exti-aordinary and least-known raoas.* 

Cmixca OF EhotjAmd Bxvikw. 

‘ This is a very extraordinary book, written by a very extraordinary man ; ami 
in truth we know' not which the moro to admire, the work or its author. Mr. 
Layard has done far more than his modesty pemiits him to assume; and we very 
much regret, not only for his sake, but lor the honour of the nation, that h» labours 
were not more liberally seconded or more bignificantly acknowledged.* 

BxNTCipT^S MlSCXLXiAxr. ^ 

* It is very iwrely—once or twicef it may }i6, in a century—that a work of this 
high ebaraeter is brought before us; if we except Sir Gardner Wilkins's 

Ancient Egyptians,” nothing comparable to it has been seen within our tiiqp • 
And prolific as has been the ureas vrithln the last fifty years of pUblicationa of 
great interest upon hitherto unknown lands, or of long since extinct nations, yet 
none have equalled it in its surprising and unexpected and most gratifying revela¬ 
tions; like a brilliant and unlookedsibr eomet, it %iu sudd^iy bursrinto view, 
arousing and astonishing, commandiiig onr attention, and claiming our admiration. 
Our space forbids us to say more than that qiever was any man’s triumph over 
difficulties more complete, never were discoveries made of greater interest and 
iim|iortancc, and never were honour and recompence muiv his countrymen by any 

one more X'icliJy uicrlied.* ^ * 


w W • 

Tost Rxady, with numerous IlluitiailonSy one volume, post Svo., ^ 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 

SB. BAXlmi’^'SESEABCnES AT KQ)£V£E 

COKDBSbED ASS ADBIDOED 7B0M HIS LABOXB STOBE. 

.. ;-__ 

• JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Qi;^AlUpR$<Y^I4IS»AftY AlXVdQEEMaElS 


TBIiPXiOCIXCA& IPXlXIiaXOSKS. 

---nr 

A GENTLEMAN deceased bis deed of settlement a con- 

fidei able fund to be applied by liie Trustees, at intervals of forty years from 1774, 
*& the payment of Two PiemiucQS, for the best TREAT19BS on the following subject:— i 

* The Evidence that then is a BeiM, all PowerfVil, Wiie^ and Good, by wliom every- 

thiiiqp vjcUte; and pox'^oulml^to obviate «ltlH«Ys1taM regarding tbe wiodom and 

gnudness oi the Deity; and this, ^it the flist place, iroto considerations inde- 
|)eiidentof Written Revelatioli; and, in the second place, from the Revelation of 
the Lord Jesus; and, fh>m the whole, to point out the inferences most ueeessdsy 
for, and useful to, mankind.* 

Tbef amount of the fVmd to be so applied cannot be less, at any period, than 1600/., and, 
as nearly os can be ascertained, it will, on occasion of tbe^iext competition, be about 
3100/. Three-fourths of the fuijd divisible at each period are appointed, by tbe terms of 
the Iwque^t, to be paid to the Author of the Treatise which shall lie found by the Judges, 
to be named as af>er>nientioned, to possess die most merit; and die remaining fourth to 
the author of the Tieatise which, in the opinion of said Judges, shall lie next in merit 
to the furmer, * after deducting therefrom the expense of piiixiiig and binding three liundred 
copies of each of the said Treatises, or of purchasing three hundrfd Piiiited Copies thereof, 
us the said Trustees shall direct, to be distribufed by them among huch {lersons to whom 
the^»VU i^nk tbe same will prove most useful, or in any other niauuer that they shall 
judge proper.***-^ 

Tlie Itfinisters of Ihe Established Church of Aberdeen, the Princifials and Professors of 
King's arnl Marisrhal Colleges of Aberdeen, and theTiustees of tlic Testator, are appointed 
to udoiinate and make choice of three Judges, who are to hecide upon the comparative 
merits of such Treatises as shall be laidsbefure them ; and it may be proper to mention 

tliat, discf^uraga 'mcou perfcnroauccn, the Judges ftro empower^-ti (it* 'tinatibnotia otilj^ 

to find none of the Treatises iiroduced of suibcieiit merit to entitle the Writers to the 
Premiums. The Trustees, however, believe that in the present state of the literary worltl 
this is a contingency which can scarcely occur. 

The Tnislres, deeply sensible of the importance of tbe Founder's design, and anxious^ 
as far as lies in them, to do full justice to his wishes, venture to give on assurance that, in 
appointing the Judges at the proper time, nothing will be regarded but that eminence 
of character and qualitication which shall secure a satisfactory decision* 

The time allowed by the Testator for the composition of the Treatises for the next 
periodical cuinpetitioi extends to the Is^^of Januafiy, 1654; and hisTiuslees do now in¬ 
timate, ill oonipliaiicc with his appointment, that those who shall become Competitors for 
^he said Prises must iiaiismit their Treatises to AJU^ANDEH^and JOHN WEBSTER, 
Advocates in Abeideeti, ogeiils of die Trustees, in time to be with them on or before the 
aaid Ist day of January, as none can be received after that date; and they must be 

sent free of all exiieiise to tbe Trustees. • 

T>e Judgte will then, without clelay, proceed tb examine and decide upon the compa¬ 
rative meiits of such Tieatises as shall be laid be^irc them; and the Tiustees will, at the 
first teim of Whitsunday after the Octetmiiiation of the Judges, pay the Premiums to the 
successful Candidates, agreeably to the will of the Testator. 

M 

A* ir mneh fo wm bnpMrtlal dapwinn fliar the names of the Authors should be con¬ 

cealed from the Judges, the Trusleds request tfaa^ tbe Treatises may not be in the hand- 
writing of (heir remetive Authors, nor have their names annexed to ihem. Each Tieatise 
must be disfiuguisfied by a peculiar motto; fhie moi*o must be written <m tbe outshie of 
a sealed letter, CouKtihing the Author's name and his address, and sent along t ith bU 
performance* The names of the successful Candidates only shall be known by, opening 
their letters. The other letters shall lie destroyed unopened. _ The Wiiten of the unsuc¬ 
cessful Treatises may afterwards have them returned, by i^rodyirg to Mbssrs. WEBSTER, 
or the Trustees, and by mentioning only the motto whifh tvey may bdve assumed. 

JipSffetSrs addre&ed os above (post-paid) will meet with due Attention ; wd will save 
mi|ob, trouble in answering inqilirieA to aiiitaunce that there is ho restriction imposed os to 
thd Ififeigth of the Treatises. 

Ahetdeen, \%th Sgpt.^ 1850. 
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T’HE SECOND SERIES of OCCASIONAL SERMONS on 

CHURCH QUESTIONS of the DAY, preached in Westminster. 
CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D;D.,pm<m of Westminster. ^ 

ComxsTS *—1. Dtotrephss asil St. John * on theClaini of the Btshoii of Rome fo sssretse JurlsillslknK 
in VjXKlmnd and Jr »lo-, by o^tny Sees.-*, fiftn Si Anticjeh. and the Roniaa 

PontiFin England —s. The Chnstian Soldier sIClaistInii Buildarir-^. 'nie Recent PrcmimloffhsCliiireh 
of Rome to inaKe a New AiUela ot FSith Cbmch Synods.^^. Seoewiwii to tho (Aittch of Rome.^ 
7. The FrivUegeeand DtilicaofthoLsIty In 8%o. 8s. n • * 

Ltfely rublisM. He PlKsT SERIES, New Editioa. tr. 

JOURNAL of R TOUR in ITALY in 1650, with an Account 

of an INTERVIEW with (he POPE at the Vatican. By the Rev. GEORCE TOWNS* 
END, D.D., Canon of Durliam. Second Edition. lojKMtSvD. 7*. Sd. 

THE FAIR ISLAND: a Descriptive Poem on the Isi5!b of 

Wight. By EDMUND PEEL. Esq., Author of * The Return,' « Judge Not,’ &e. 5«. 


m of Rome fo eieretM Jurlnlleiteu 
Peter at Antiurlf. and the Roraaa 
The Recent Fr(m«alefttiaCliiit«h 
eeiMinii to the Ghnieh of Rome^ 


Wight. By EDMUND PEEL. Esq., Author of * The Return,' « Judge Not,’ &e. 5a. 

SICKNESS; ita TRIALS and BLESSINGS. Second 

In frmall 8vo. 6a. An APPENDIX m now*adiftd fwhich may be had aeparaiely^ ceo^ 
taming Suggeationa to Peraoiie in Attendance on the Sick and Dying. 

THE ORATION QB DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 

Edited from the best Text^witliKNGEISH NOTES and Grammatical Referencea, Rv 
the Rev. THOMAS K£;RfeHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Ueotor of Lyndon, and late P^- 
low ol Trinity College, Cambridge. In l.jnio. 4a. ltd, a*** 

AlKi, by i|i|i Aame Editor, >»itli Eneliah Note», uniftim]} minted. 

The OLVNTIIIAC OUAITO^S of DKMOSIUKNES. i*. . 

A New Volume of TWBNTY-FOUR SHORT LECTURES 

oa Ihe CHURCH C VTKCHJSM. By the Veu. EDWARD BKRENS, M.A., Acli- 
deatoii of Bciks. Jii 12mo. da. Gd. 

THE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES, with ENGLISH NOTES, 

tra[iblM.t«il tioni the German of F, W. SCHNE1DEW1N, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL. Vicar 
u( St, Augusiiiie’s, Biistol, and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Edited by the 
Rev. T. K. Aknoi i>, M A., Rectoi of Lyndon, and late Fellow ofTriuity College, Cam^ 
budge. In 12mo. dc. 

A NEW HARMONY of the GOSPELS, in the Form of 

LKCI UKES. By the Rev L. \ KRNON 11AKCOUR7; M.A. lu 3 vola 8vo. 2/.aa. 

THE TEMPLE ; an E^say on the ARK, the TABERNACLE, 

and the 1KMP1 E td .lEUbSALEM; lluiwing tlie Cm h${ xHulcficp ot then Forma with 
thoM^ of Classic Aichilet tnre. By EDWARD CHAlil.ES HAKE WILL. Hith ill^ 
ttalive Plates. In roial bvo. l&A, 

THE HANDBOOK of FRENCH VOCABULARY. 4«. 6d. 
I'HE 1IANDB(X>K of GERMAN VOCABULARY. 4*. 

Ihertt VoLiihuUiieb toiilaina Collection of Nunn^ and,Vciiif, with tb^r usugl cumbiua- 
tioiib, and a caiefully arranged Selrttioii hf themirtt necessary Wordsaiul Pliiases. Tmt 
are ediltd (^(roin theGeiinan ot Di. Carl^jot/) by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M A , Kectui of Lyndon, and lato Fel%w of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ANNOTATIONS on the APOSTOLICAL EPISTLES. Do- 

vifiied chiefly foi tlie me ol Sludeiit* of the Oieek Texf. Vot. III. CohnuM; THEft. 
SAI.UMIANS—HhUHKWS. By TUOMAS WIin.IAMSON P1UI,K, DD., HmiI 

M.ist4^ ol llopt<*n SScImviI, on*! Iat» bVlIow And Tufi*!* on*, itnfry Ooll«gA, Cfanibvide^ Ito 

Hvo. ISa^The ANNOTATIONS 09 the EPISTLE to the HERRfWS may tie hiS 
aeparatblig 5a. 

A DEFENCE of REVEALED RELIGION; compririiig & 

V*mticatian o^the Miiaclev o^f the (lid and New Testoraenti from the AtfacKa of HiSioxi- 
aliatb and Infidels. Ry BROWN, M.D. Jjn post 8vo. 7a. Gd. 

THE PRIVILEGEi^ UDTIES, and DANGERS in-the ENG¬ 
LISH BRANCH of the QHUHCH oi CHRIST at the Pfeaent Time; Sj« Sermons, 
]ireached at Conterbiuy Cathedral in Sepfenibei and October 1850. By BENJAMIN 
H AHHISON, M.A., Aichdeecon of Mnddstone, a^d Canon ol Canterbury. In 8io^ 5a. 6J. 

LAY§ of PALESTINE. In small 8v«l 7s. 6dl 


un INGTCN^Sj^St. Paul a Chuuh^ard and MTateiloo Place. 








46 <^AETERLY tlTERARY AOVlOLinieDU 

ZAVSNOBO, BT aSOBCIS BOBBOW. 




T? AULY applicatLon shotild Iv made for LAVENGRO, or any 

Xl( afh«r nrent Work ot intnett, byall Sul)«ciibera at MUDIK’S SELECT 
LIBEABY, Urpaa Kims Strbkt, Bloom»bvb\ Souam. Ao ample aopjily of army 
ttood new Worlc i* ftirrtished on the <fdy of Publication. Single SuhecriptroOy ONE 
GUINKA i>tr Annum; Pn«t-C1as8 Couttli^ SubBcrlption, Two Oninm and npwaidep 
acrurdiiig to tiie number of Votumee requtied! A Pioepectue will be Airwatded on a|iplU 
cation. 


_jr_____ _♦____ 

BOA3> AND BAILWAY Otm>£ THBOTTOB ZVOLAND. 


^ Prlci* ini. fitf.i a Now Edition, enlarged, of 

OLACK'S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, and ROAD and 

X> jRAlLWAV GUIOfi-KOOK through ENGLAND and>WALKS, containing 19d 
Houtrs, and '26 elaborately conatructeH M^pa and Cliarta, beaidea Viewa of tbe Scenery. 
The Index contaitia upuarda of 5000 NaineSp and em braces a List of tbe Inna in all the 
Towns and \ iUagea. The Volume ia tersely writtei^ cloaely printed, and portable. 

« 4R m \i route*, ehaits <iud upBiuilii of irio letteipuu have been added to what 

lu itb oUUn MUte was the che ipithe heHt,auil the h mdiebt Look of iic* Kmd,'-^Sp€ttator» 


^ ADA^ A CHARr^KS BLACK, Kditiburgh: and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Dean Milmon’s Edition of Gibbon’s Rome. 


Setou'i JCMm. Tlwonghhj rfvUefl^ uith Maps, C rofs, 8 ?yi., :V. 3«., 

THU I)INCLINE AND FALL 

OP 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


BY EDWARD GIBBON* 

EiyiTFsy, viTii Notj. 5, nr Hkv. 11 - II- MTLMAN, Ukav or Sr pAUL’ti, 

• ’ Airj> M. GTUZOr. 


Tins Kdifiok roM’Aitffc Tin« ujIViiTiiATan Trxr, carefully rerised, pattiruluily tit 
file titiotatioris, oud illu!*tri^tefl with Notes to curiect thecnorM of Gibbon, and esjiecotlly to 
iiut tbe vpwaiv leailer On his gnan^ against hib inisatateineiits legardingCbiiatiuiiity. 

^ ^ ^ .v. _ 

‘ The I ditor*s illustrations arc in every respect aiieh as might have been anti¬ 
cipated from hi 9 »cliarattcr as one of the mosraccoiiipHsbcd scholars and writers of 

his age.’— JtnifW* 

* The notes of Milnian arc partly original and partly derived Iroin Guizot, 
Weiitk, St. Martin, and oiaera, and" they not ciiir*y exixise the author’s base insi¬ 
nuations and sarcasms against Christianity, but alfia cast much additional light on 
history itself.’— I^tpfhco to the A-mericwi JStUtiotim 


JOHN M^RKAY, ALBEMARtE STREET 
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QUSaitiRX.^^ ABTBittlStSA. 


4r 


janr thbolocooajS taasKua- 


On Um C5i1i iiutuic vttt pabUth«d. No I • pneo 4f of 

nPHE THEOLOGICAL C’RITIC; a Quarterly Journal. 

L Edited by tbe Rer. THOAIAS KBRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, Edctor a( 
Lyndim, a»d 1at« Fellow ot Trinity College, jCar^bnd|j[Oe 
This Joumal will erobimee Theolugr iii its widest ecceptatioa^ and seveml ortidlee of 
eac^ mimbpr wiH’ be dtEoted to Biblic^ Gnticism* » 

CONTENTS. 

I Newnisn*t Ninth Lartuie—S GnliitiEns iii 14—3 0|n1iutl Ikw&iionXiSpsina on Bibltesl 

Chrooolo^\ —6 THe. Mhitatr^ c»f Uia |loUv —« itoniAoe xiv -*7 I. «hv UcAAt lr»tt th« Papacy "—- 

e Mndtru Infade1it> Miss Mirtincm tnd Mr VthtuSntt.—ft St ( oliimbnii snd Uie Liulv liuh Nb 
''umaneb -^lO* Dr Bloomikltl end Mr Alftutl -—11 rhiBgl Old and New' 

Riving TONS, bt PmTs Churchyard, and Wdteiloo Place. 


unsBABir msTEnmona 

OEVERAL of th^ piiucipal Liteiarr Instil'ations in England are 

O .upjibed fiom MDDIBS SELECT LIBRARY with NEW and CHOICE BOORS 
Oil HIRfi A cousideiabU redurtioii h thus mtde in their experidif lire, ami a belter accom* 
modatioti aifotdcd to then membfgy S:liin could |> 0 Mi(ily be effe< ted l»y any other arrange¬ 
ment A Piospectus, containing a List ot tl e best recent Woiks, with tUb lerms of Sul>- 
NCI pfioii, will be forwarded %u application 

C U VliLhS KD^\ ARD MUDIE, 2S, Upper King Street^ hlootnsbuiyiqiuLrp.’^ 


THE NEW OENEBAX. BIOaBAPHXOAI. EIOTXOKAB7. 

lUeently i tibli^ied in toR b>o j eleRsntly printed in double colqmns. 

A new general biographical dictionary. 

Frojeited and paitlv arranged by the late llcv HUUH UUS£, » D., 

Prmcipil ot King s Cullige, Iwondon. 

I Ins \\piU IS iiitendfU to supply a deflcienry in out literature which has existed since 
the completion of Ml Chalmeis» Bi )„t Milne il Uict ion iry iii I Si 7 That publication. 
It >w lie ul} ubsolcti, contained li ss th tn 90410 ii imes, while the present Work cent dns more 
than 20,000 It has Itiiti iiio<it carefully edited iti 1 cuinpilcil by €X]ericitced wiiteis, who 
have IV tiled tlumodves ol the vast body ot mater ala wbu li doiiicvtn and toieign literature 
I s of lit \cns Mipf lied 7 lie gieit variety i id <xtf usive i uiv of lU contents, far ex- 
< ting tbo^e of any othir mode in bin,.iipbicd jntl In ation in inr language, must tender 
1 ^ viiy iinjioituit a blitiun to every pnblA and pii| de Ldn iiv, both as a woik oi refer* 

« I , ind a -ttoibl (nine ot iid m i iti< ii iiid iiniisLtiK itl fi i all f 1 is ls of rcadtrs 

i n I 11 R Icllowia, Rivmgfons, B Hodf^son 1 M UichuilHon, J Rain, G* 
Oi cull I C uilCo 1. BoHwoilli, H V\ dilmnne, fl (x. Jloliu, and G Wdlis 
Visitor J J)<:i...hloii, Cimbiidoe, find J H Piikei, Oxtoid. 


EB. 


ACHILLIS 


DISOI.OSVBES. 


Tl 1 pnHisli 1 , in S I li ntsini I3 1 >untl price lOr 6/, 

I'VEALIN'fjS Will! IIJL INQUISI110N< 01 , Papsd Rome 

Ji ml !•« By 1I<> (>I 4 aiINlU \CHILLI.DD 

* Di 'cmllis most^aluatli T >ok chiUi. indf )eiil<ntl> o tl« neat impoiuntinfoitnatioa it'eoRi 
I «vn». I r til s a qpir t ot feneui pi ty uDd devotion nvliKh n on b it * mall tli rouglily roavlanod ol 
the truths of LhnBbHud>, as saft foitli in thilPouly inulltiila >Vui 4 of Truili,ciBU have nsed —JMSPs 

^ llwblolsJ-mtainaint rnd tvidritw* otii ith —Sfcrf/f ji . 

A8 111 1-ttTtn .. thi ftmiftd curse ot l*op< tv Dr Achiin a booh is very yalanbl^ 4 t tlia pmteiWnrisls 
1 d * n eat nsivt cii< nlmon —St «iard of I rerdtu 

* Dr Achitli has mm} tnhsti rk anssihcrity on bU that rrlnles toth* Inqnisiiicm '—iTsprelS 

* CmcncBt the nahv tulomns whul^t ipctut Aoman C atliohc movemint h is e died loio existnice, 
lliw « vrh »f Di AthiUi a u like ly tf Abtoin tlie most porm ineut popiiUnty As an abUsKna looiddigiBst 
I iind L* peiv »-ts a graphic desrripli m uf ma ly of the practices or the Rom sh rhuichi—-and as tbe 
lecoisl of the txpenence ofa v iff nUiui and cnligtitencd nrfhd, the nork is one of tiio moii valuable nhleb 
tlu «ul leit 1114 calUd forth • Fheri Ih, howi ver in the ger er dtlKv ot o r author h acionnt a tm'hnil 
iiess L Iw owl ilje ani m.ue-era of bis subjid and i>pi*or^nity of oWivation, which will go flir to make 
ills vol ime astandar 1 work A defence of bif principles of Frutc'>tnnuatti 

a * Artiii r Hait, \ iBii», and Co , 5, Pal^oster Row 
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QUAATERtY UTBRARY ADYERTISEIL tMara, 


MRS. MARKHAM'S SCHOOL HISTOfflES. 

r 

I. 

This Day U PMis^ed, a JVeiJ EiiiioH, ufitk Woodcuts^ 12mo., 74 . G</.» 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

' I r 7 

g * 

From tlie First Iiiraitoti by the RomiLiis h* ilie 14th yeaFof the Rcigii of QubisN VicToniA, 
With Conreraations at the end of each Chapter. 

, BT MB8.,,B£ABSHAM. 

4 

* Mr9. Maikham’s Iliatorios arc well known to nouny of our readers and more 
particularly to all those engaged in the instruction of youtli. Her lii£»torieb of 
En^rland and France arc dcscrvtftlly*'very popular; and vie have been given to 
understand, in proof of this assertion, that cf her Ilistorics upwards of JtJfy^btx 
thomand copies have been sold.*— BefTs Messenger^ 


'' 11. 

By the &ime. A New Editivn^ uiih nitm&ous ^'Voodca^Sf 12fno., 7«. 6cf., 

A HISTORY OF FRAACE, 

Fiom the Conquest by the Cmils to the 1>ej.th of Loins-Philijipe, With Couvcis itiuns 

at the end of each Chapter. 

‘ These works are cunsfmeted on a plan which is novel and we think well 
chosen, and we «lio triad to tiiid that they an* deservedly pojiular, for tliey (.>nnot 
he too sttoiialy rccoiniiicndcd, as ‘ula]»tcu for tho perusal oi ^uuth .*—Jomnnl uj 
JSduCatiOn. 


in. 

Uniform with the nbore, wiih^ ntiiife/o/fs Woodcuts, l2mo,, 7&. €</., 

A lUSTORY OF GERMANY, 

t 

Fiom the Invasion of tlie Km^loin h> the Romans under Moraib to the Battle 
, of Leipsic. 

' The vk'ork l«'ft>rc ua of* *iic plan mo ii'^efnlljr adopted by AJre. ^^farkljaTn, 

namely, thut of judieloubly condensing all the more heavy and tedious matter, and 
enlivening her pages, when narratintr stirniu; facts, so as tods the attention and 
excite an interest in the youthful reader. T"ie volume'beforc us dese^v^s to lake 
its place beside the Histories of England and France by MrR Maikham, and we 
predict that it w ill become equally po[)ular .s Mesmigcr, 

‘ A very valuable compendium of all that is in^t imipuitant in German llistory. 
The facts have been accurately and laboi iou«>^y ^Jlectcd from authentic souices, 
and they ai^ luridly arranged so as to invest them wnb tho interest which natuialiy 
])ertaiu3 to Jl/^gazina, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET* 
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QUAHTfiRLY UT£: 

_ ■ t>A i- * 


THS 3bOin)OK BOOK SOOlSTT. 

^HE following Works were delivered at the Residence of every 
J- AppliratA within a wpek aAei the date of pnblicatlon:-—Juaresgro, Bdwardaaa 
Punjab, Dahomey ; Rot aigs m tbe Pacilic y the Life oi JHuhop StuUey; \ oyage of the 
Prince Albert, Merkland , Nathalie, Altuu Jbocke, Ac. 'iheie can be no dmy or dis- 
appoiiitmeut to any S«b$ciiber8 nho rcqutrc an eaily p«ra<tal of all the best new workii. 
Fui Piospectuses apply at MUDICS bELKCT LIBRARY, 2R, UppbbXing STBsax, 
PiooMsBiRr SotARP, oi to the Pnncqdl /fgieuts, MoDti* and SoKS, 15, Coventry 
Street, and Cuabi IiS Wilson, 37, Wigmure Street, Caveuduh Square. 

Works on Engineering, Architecture,* and |he other 

Sciences of (Jonstruction. 

Biewnson's (A) AcrouKT of S&brbtvobi< Ligbtiiousl, with 33 

Liigiamines oil Steel, and 117eWoodcut^ 4to« *63s. 

STFVP>soN’h (D ) Mabi^As SuBvaTl^a and Htjobomeibt, with 13 Kn« 

gravings and numaious W'oodeuts .Iloyal 8vo. 15$. 

SuiPBLiJiiiNG, by Ausmstm F. B Creuze, 18 Plates .... 4lo. 12t 
Am iiiTL.r TLRiw ami BniL.T>iva, by 'W Hoiking, F S.A , J> Plates 4to. 15$. 

R\rTW VY3, by Licnt Lecount,«Plaus and WoodeuU.9$. 

l5rA\M iiid Sii \M N 11 ir by TF S Rn^si 11, SO Woodewts, , . • tU. 

The SiEAM IjNCriMjf bf J S Russell, 248 oodtnts.9s. 

AI> VM and CIIA.ULKS BLACK., Kdinburgh , an I Sold by all I^ikselleref** 


Works Just Published by WDLUAM FICEEBING. • 

witli fVirtmit, 14t . 

the life of THOMAS KEN, Bishop of Bath and •Wells. 

L By a LAk MAN. 

Ckta^o “>»>/, 

AN ARGUMENT for the UOrAL .SUPREMACY. 

By the Itev S VNDKUSO\ BOBINS, M A. 

Alsi nr nt1\ i v tlu. Dimi* 

SOME REASONS AGAINSJ' the REVIVAL of COEVOCA- 

TIOV 8vo, 1*. * 

\\ w Ediliin, 8\o Ifiontibpif Cl ^Icn llumn ra^rnvidby Kobmeoxie after a ruuting bj 

Ouei(iii>, • • 

OF THE IMITATION OF JE'^IIS CHRIST. Translated fioiu 

the Latin Oiigiual, oabribed to Thomas a Kempta. By T, F DIBDJN, 1> B, 

A FiRtion, S4ni»^ 

KEMPTS, bp: IMITATIQNE CIIRISTI, ot Contemptu Mundi, 

Gmnium qnc qu® Vanitaturo, Lihit IV Codex tie Adxocatis Seculi xin. 

Fiape8to,5r. • 

POEMS OF EARLY. YEARS. In'Nino Cliapletfi. By 

a WRANGLER of Triiuty College, Coinbiidg^ M.A. 

Fcip 8v<*, 5f 0$ • 

REIGENERATION ;'or * I>n me and Human NcAnrc. A Poem in 

JSix Book® B} GEORGE MARSLANR. 

* Hi* poeni la h %tfry rraiiectable one Thi ^utUor X9 a ptanch Ptuteetant Rrtiew* 

Nearly ready an 0 voh FTy^uuiform «ilh the I ibrary Iditions of Hertiert and Taylor, 

THE WORKS OPyOHN MILTON m VERSE and PROSE. 

Printeti Irom the Original Editions. • 

With a Life of die Author, by^he Rev. JOHN MITFORD* 

WiLLiAM^PiCKWHNi, 177, Piccadilly. 

Q. Stb., Xb. 176. * ^ 
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QUAETERLY LITERARY AXTraRITSER. [JRmft, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Price Threepence; Stamped,^ to go Free hy Post^ Fourpmoe* 


Tht Contents of tlic LITERARY GAZETTE are arranged under the foUonriDg lieadas— 

Beviews, SmimuiTy, Comiatmicalions, and Varieties. 

Rbvilws—A l! new English Woiis of sufficient ii feiest^ and occanonally Foreign 
Workb, are nsviewed hy the best autl oitties cm the snl^ceto of which they treat. 

SiituARY.—Biipf critical and niiilvtical notices Bie gi%en under this head of all new 
W oiks published ilu mg the pieceding week, returning to such of tliem for more elaborate 
notv e as seem eligible for the put pose ** 

Communications. —Foieign ('oirespoiidence,Biographieb, and Communications bearing 
on thi interests of Liteiature, &ieiice, oi Ait. , 

VARirTiBs Scraps of Literarv, bcleiitific> Musical, Dramatic, and Art Gossip in the 
usual lorm ot paragraphs. 

r 

The 1 ITEHART Gazette is imblished every SaturUTy in tune for despatch by the 
Morning Mails and is sold b> every Bookseller and Newsvem or n the ITnited Kiugilom. 

Subscntien remitting in idvniice (half-vearly, fit 8d , or yeirly, 17s 4d) will receive 
their 4 opus, j istifjpe frer^ on Saturilay afteniotm or Sunday moriiing 

liip Literary Ga/etib is re issu^ in Monthly Parts, price. Ora Shillintit and may 
lie li lA^free of expense, lu all |>arN ol the country with the M'&gaziiies. 

* Ijondoii Refvl and Danh vm. A, Henrietta Stiect, Covent Gaiden, 


SCEPTICISM ANE ROMANISM. 

THE BElTISn QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No Y W, price Six Shillings. 

CONTENTS. 

1 Bern s r^mpni^ns in 1 rAni% h iiib s The Uniipnities Cbrnmiwum 

* 111 I )unil iTV ot tiu suiil jru 7 Stau!i lit CLutral \inimi 

7 II M null lint i iil tIu Vtlis 8 ItiU C>fitiiaiiv ind l.Uf,land 

A 1 I r uu li r the I liar i itis 9 Qaekott mi tht. Mit MMSupt. 

^ llutl >a hik 1 itb aud. Wiitin 10 1 n^lanil aUil tlie PSpai \ 

CrikunniB on BooiblB^ Ac 

The IlRiriSH QUARTERLY R1ii\lKW embraces Discussion on all Qiicstiuns coii- 
nteted with Literituie, Science Ait, and Politics On all tbise topics it is free to deliver 
ai honest veidict, aud men of the tust status iii^ntelligeiice on such suhjei ts~-iiot only in 
Ktigland, hut on the (.'ontineiit an 1 in our Ctdonies—are among its roiitribiitors. With 
regard to Social Poll* y, its views aia on the side oi all measures tending to give stability 
to Law, anti to sec tire tht Moral uni Political Llevatioii of tht People But this Joum il owes 
ITS origin to jeligioiis me •, li wi-' pli rii^ed fiom ihc tint ti« Jcfcutl w aet ft th 

in the Ch ibiiaii Scrtpttnes agaiiis^ he Phi lost 4)hical Scepticism of our tune on flu one 
hand iiid u unst attempts t levive tlie Suiierstitions ut Romanism on flu other If there 
wiie signs besj taking danger ft r thost questions some sevtn years sime, we scarcely iietd 
sav fhat those su,ps»have ii iw assumed a magnittif.e gr*ally more fnimidable. ^.VVe have 
mason to know tlut nur lahmr lit this dmction his not been in vain, aud the tnoiightful 
men who look with interest on tho oscilUtious nt this tunflict ms} feel absuied tliat 

we meiu to bring to it an incua^cd amoimt ot vigilanrt «iml energy. 

--...mS '» 

*#* Viiy afitcdily, a Series nf Cheap Reprnts oPAnUles whrth have appeared in this 
Jouiuil, touc. ing li hdelitj and Romanism will be {fublished iindir the titi« of the 

BRITISH mLkRTEELY TRACTS. 

Lo*uIoti IscKsoii and W ai tOAin, and SiurkiN, MAtt^HAiL, and Co. 
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QOAl^RLY UT£RAinr>iiD4ii§i«|»^ )n 


Now rtady, m crown 8vp., cloth lettefcd, pnce B«« 

THE* CLASSICAL G^VZETTEER, 

A Dictionary of Ancient Geography, Sacred and Fndhne. 

Bi 'a ILLI VXI»H kZI.TTT, r<<q., 

I VURlhlPmOt im JllDl>t.E^iEMn.F 

‘ A very turful booV ol relereiica, conraAiiiig a vast oiilouiit of infomiation compranetl 
into A small i omposs'— S/^ct tutor 

* This vAlui&hle oud caretull^-compiled wmk tilA up an*lnatus that lias long been de- 

plorefl by dll jitraiiiik ^l-iidysn^ — % 99 rn%ny 

WHITTAKER AHD CO., A\*E-MARIA I. VNK. ' 

THE AiprHQn&’S EDITIOKS. • 

fll'I^ENDOKFP’S* METHOD of LEARNING to BEAD, 

yj W UirE, aud SPK4.K a L^NGUA^E ni SIX MONTHS. . 

X. ADAPTED TO THE FEEN0H. 

Wntteti eaprebsly for the Kiigtish Student. Uy Dr H G. Oi kfn(>ouii». 

^vo Edition^ price I2s doth 

« 2t ADAFT£D TO THB ITAZXW. 

Written expresblv t*oT the Kngbhh Student By Dr H G Oilendosip. ^ 
8>o., Edition, price lis cliith ^ 

3. ADA^TBD TO THS OEBlif AK. 

Written express!) for tue Ku'lish StiuUiit. Ilv Di H G (hiiNDOBit In Two 'Paits 
Parti, S<\etitii I* Lttii pine , 8vo doth. Part 11 Sicond Edition, piictv , 
ftvo cloth The Paits H lid iepintely. 

KEYS to the ITALIAN, FRENCH and GERMAN SYS- 

TKMSi prepaverl by tbr Author. Pix<«r 7a. eac>b, d«>lb 

It IS necessary for those who desire to avail theniselvts of the present method to 
notice that these are the uiil> bnglish editions sinctumeil hv Dr Olleiidorfl. au<l he deems 
any other totally inadequateloi tin purpost o* English lustruction and lor the i liicnlTtiou 
of the method so strongly reeoiniiieiJfJt.d hv ( aptaiii Ua^il Hall and otliir eminent 
writers rluy should be irdeied with the i*ut tjsher s name and, to prevent <non, every 
copy has its Nntnhcr ind the Authoi s Si^iiaitiie. 

Idondon WHITFAKEU ami COf and DDL VU and CO. ^ and tgo be bad of any 

‘no kseller 


OOBBIXITED, s AMENDID), AtTO £NI.ABa£D, FOB TKB 
, BNaUSH STUDENT, 

■pLUGEL’S COMPLETB DIOIIONARA' of the GERMAN 

X and KNGUSH IVVNbt; VGkS.J- NGUSU r.KRVAN lull GHUMAN-r.NGUSH 
Adaptetl to the Kiiglisli Student b) C. A ban IWG, Prohteoi 111 iviann. aud J. OxxNfoiio 
Fouith IhUition, ill 2 thick vols laige ^vo , lediiccd to ihs lUtli Uttered. 

, The Diuidon edition ut IJiigePs Dictioti try is uiiqiu tsitii^ly supeiJor to e\iry otbei, 
with the cAcepti 111 of lliljiPit, which yi h c iinpiglitii', \t i d cosiK to (wnniarid inoii 
tliaii a veiy limited sale TIk. meat advantxui wliirh if |i ovei iht origin ll Cierniaii 

edit/ ti (is well ds o\«r all otherDictionaiKs | iihlj>l t I in (Teimari)) is, tint it has b«<ii 
thoroin^hlv lemudelleil and acl ipt< J to the wants ol ) iti,l sh shidcyts hy ci nip<.ftAt si bolai 
in tliiir country , aud ■Utliougli, in point ot st/e, ioinni editi ns may haic ii]f u<d iiiuic 
czpei s4\c than some otlitr , ><;t tiiiN t dirioii hiiiijr it lin id to 2es , it is now much chea} er, 
the bulk oi the Jitter X)tt tiot|iriis being, in most t iscs | ludmcd by (he incurpuiation of i 
mass of ohsolrte ijroids Aid iMless pinase^^ whi< h sci^e i ithcr to embonass aud pcipkA 
tlum to assist tbe stuilent. ^ • 

• 4b I jnst jHiW sliel ne>ft and e' iij i I« {kb, "* 

An ABRIDGMEN r^of tlie S4MF fnr^ younger Student*, Travellers, Ac. By J. 
OxxNPOBO and C. rtiriNO kUo) d ISmo , price 7s Oef, stioiigly bound. 

• ^ * 

, ^ London. W i ihtaki r and Co, Dui al and Co. and D. Nun*. 
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«2 QtfllWEttLr LITERAftV AISv^I^TISER (Jlfiwi, 


CAMBRIDGE BOOKS, 

Published or preparing for Publication 

BY JOHN DEIGHTON. 


A TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of Clement of Rome, 

Pol>oaip,aml Igoatiu^; atid (k the APOLOGIBS of Justin Martyr artel T«rtu11iati: 
wifh an ftifinilucl^nn and hriaf Notes 11 li&ptrative uf the ISocIesiasttCal Histoiy of the Pint 
Two CeiitoriM. By the llev. T. CuEVAUikR, B-D., late Fellow atid Tutor of St. 
Catharine’s Hall. New KJUion. Cvo. (^Nearl^ ready*) 

The Iiitrofliiction will contain an account of the present elate of the question rcBpcctiog 
the iiitegiily of the Greek Text ot the B]nttle4 of Ignatius, with lefeieuce to the Syriac 
versloti of some of them lately edited by Mr. Ciirvton. 

LITURGLE BRITANNIC^; or, the several Editions of the 

llilok of Common Prayer of the Cimio!i of Kiiglauil, from its compilation to the last re¬ 
vision ; fo^elher wilh the Liturgy set forth foi the use of the Church of Scotland. ^ Ariaiiged 
to ^hnw llieir respeclive variations. By W. Kbkunq, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. {Ncarltf ready.) * 

A HISTORY of the ARTICLES of RELIGION ; including, 

among other Documents, the X, Articles (1536), the XIII. Articles (1538), the XLiJ. 
AVuwlfes (15.\i), the XL Articles (1559), the XXXIX, Articles (1562 and 1571), tlie 
Lambeth Articles (1595)^ the Irish Aiticles (1615); with lllustiations from the Sym- 
l}ult«*a*i Boohs of the Homan and Reformed Comm unions, and from other^ contemporary 
sources. By C. Hardwic k, M.A«, Fellow and Cliaplaiii of St. Catbarhie’s Hall, and 
M Kuehall Preacher* (Jfeady.) 

SERMONS: an Exposition of the Tliirty-Nine Articles, do- 

rlvMl frinn th(% \irritinpn nf thi* nliler IHiviliAa. lly tllfi ltev.\P. B. HoPKlNS, M^A.* FelloW 

and Tutor of St, Cathoiinc's Hall, and formeily Fellow of Caiui College. 

The STUDIES of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE, a 

Discourse on. By A. Sroowick, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, and Wood- 
waidian Professor, Camhiidge. The Filth Kditioii, witli Additions and a Copious Pre¬ 
liminary Dissei talioii. 6vi>. 12s, 

The GREEK TESTAMENT: with a Critically Revised Text, 

a Digest of vaiiaus Headings, Marginal llefereiices to Veibal and Idiomatic Usage, Pr«- 
legimiena, and a Critical and Kxegitical Commentary, For the use *»f Tlieological 
Studenls an<l Mim.leri. By I!. AiFoan, M.A,. Vicar of Wyraeawold, I^icesteishiic, 
low of Tiiinty College, Cambiidge. Vol. 1. IL 4s. (I’cd. II, in the Vress.') 

MORAL EVIDENCE, a Treatise on, illustrated by numerous 

Example^ both of General Principles and of Specific Actions. B^ K. A. M.A., 

late Chapli\iri of Tiinity College, (Uinhridge. Sro, 7«. 6d. 

An ANALYSIS of PALMER’S XIRIGINES LITURGTC^:; 

or. Antiquities of the English Ritual'^ and of bis Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. 
For the use of Students at the Universities, and Candidates for Holy Orders, who have 
read the original woik. Jiy'W, Deai., LL.!!., F.S.A., \ic<u of Brooke, Norfolk. I2mjr. 
6d, *• • 

JSSCHYLUS—TR \GCBDI^. Eecensuit, emendavit, expla- 

navit, ot brevibiu Nftfis instiuxit P. Palbv, A.M., *#11111 Coll. Div* Johan. Cant, 2 vols. 
Hid. 1/. 4f. The Plays may be had separately. 

AEUNDINES CAMI. Sive Musarum Oantabri^iensium 

Lusos Caiiorl; collegit afqiie edtiiit H* Dauai, A*M. B;' tK» q larta. 9vo. (/n the JVess.) 

EURIPIDIS TRAGCEDI^ PRlOKe?.S QUA.TUOR, ad 

fidem Maau8crl)itonim emonilatse et brevibus Notts emeudatioiienn potissinrjm rationes 
reddeiitibus iiibtmctae. Bdidit tt. Posadit, A.M., &c., recebsiiit suasiiue iiotulos suh- 
jeclt J. SciiOi UFiEiD. Bdltio Tertia. 8vo. (/a the Press.) 

JOHN DEIGHTON, CAMBRIDGE 

[^Continued^ 






04 QUARTJEIRLY JUTER4BT ADVEBTISEfl. 

Th s day !• pnUldttd, m S Tola. pQii 8vo.» pdat wi^ a Hop and other lliaateMiMHi« 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA, 

Agricnltmul, Economical, and Social. 

Bv .JAMES r. W JOHNSTON, F R.SS.L. A £, Ac., 

Autbui of ‘ I.tcturin ou Agrirultuni CbemuUy, tieoIoBy/ &e. &e. 


JVd 1 im Blaokwood and ?•>>)», Edinbut^h and London. 


% I 

JS'ettf Iff Ready, 

*iqr nAAAIA AIA©HKH xatr* my? 'EBAOMHKONTA. 

JJL TlifSRPtUAGlNr VKBblON of t)ie OLD TKSTAMBNT, according to tlie 
\ ArtcAN 'fixTlo<?eth« with the reil L\X of^ANiBL. 

AIao the 4POCR1PEIAL BOOKS extant jii ureck, u cliiiliiig the Fonrtb of Maeca* 
Lceb, nut commonly appended to the ^ atican text 

With a Critital And Historical Preface, 

As the real LXX uf Bamd js not commonlv {muted with the LW ersion (Theodo* 
tiim'b tiaiislatioii haviiiKbem substituted tin it at av eatly peiiod), the Ftihlishers have 
giien this tiansl^tion os wet) os that which is commonty^jiuetteil in the LXX. 

In iiiseitiiig the Giiek Text of the Ap<Ki\phil books con]n»u|y appended to the LXX» 
ihf^ourth hook of the Marcabeeti has been giieii, as well as the (nree whicb appeal in the 
A an can tixt,, tbia has been dune m oidtr tu gne the preneift kdition as mtuh oompleto 
iK-si §s possible. , 

In iniioiiiic.iiig this 'Rditioii the Pnhlisheis have also to state tint they have caused to lie 
prepired a Stmopsis of the Variods Usadln&s tound in all the aucietit MSS nt the LXX 
wIIkIi lie extant. thi«> will piesent ilie Hiblu. il Student with a moie complete Critied 
Appuatiis lor tin TAX thm ui>lhmg wlurh has hitheito a|peiMd. A S{ieciinen wiU 
accuiJipinv the idituni of the IA\ now aniiouucfd One \ohiTne d\o. 

•II KAINII A1A0HKH. A L.ilge-priut Gjeek New Testa- 

meiit, with select vaiiuus Uea<hn^[s. 

Ihe want of i Gictk Ni w Tistanient in a snflif ientl\ luge t%pe forgeneial leaditig has 
oOlcii been txpresbcd md ui seeking to meet tins waiih the PidnibbcTs haie eudearoured 
to intrutiiice as miny tiacutes ol .^eneial utility as they could 

llit\ lia\e thnefoie «eUcte4 Mill’s ttxt, is heiiig that most runent ui tl is couiitiy - in 
(lie mil .,111 the/ hive plictd many ft-sults of iiitu jsrn, giiiiig ctJlani Xlcadmgs whicb 
hivc bien appiovcd (zricsbarh, Schol/, Lachmaiin, or 1 isilitiidoii 

In selecting these leadings they hiv.e sought m prrsc.iit>— 

Isty liea(liij„s buppoited by gieit luth nity 
2iid, Readings woitliy oi h^ierial atteiition. 

3idy Readings which .ip{iret laldy aflei t the sense. 

4th, Readings to which retc^ience is often made 

5ih, Reidiiigs to which some pcciiliai itnpinlaiice has been attached, 

4 R( leieiiccs to {laiallcl pas8age>ft are added in the margin. One vol. Hvu. 

Till Publishers have likewise ^aust*! to he pacpued, is i C o npinimi to this oi to any 
othei 1 ditioii, a ciJinpleU Ssiiopii'* 6l Ihe \ an itioiis ol the Icxts ot Giie^bach, Scliolr, 
luac hm lun, iiid Tiscbindui^t—A Spec intieu will .u c ompans tin 1 cst imciit. 

The PEBLK of K\ KllY LAM>t complete u fh Kthiiogj iphic Maps, ^peiiiirens, 
K-o A full N*nes of ^ ilwc Al7»hiliet9 ^ tli Huiaiii p wirs irampanRa One vol ini« quaitu 

A S\RlAc’ HKADING BOOK, cotimsih of Kxtiacts fuun the Old and New Tes- 
tuntflth, iUil tlu ^VTiac NtiiUtte oi. llirhsid C unn «!» ^ lun » Cruwnliug A<Ui utareb> tranilateil and 
f^mmia UiLall] auaLyseu la |>ost oi I xvo ^ 

A CHADIKK RBADJNO BOOK, on the same plan. In post oc.tavo. 

A NEV^ GREEK HAIIMONV of Ihe CjOSPKiJb In one volume quaito. 

D\\n.)SI>N»S IMRDBMCTION to the NK**'"TKSTAMENT, Volume III., 
iCl Octuo I X 

SIM< niBNS and PUO*SPt CTUSl S of a NEVV^^and COMPLETX HEBREW 
co>umnANci 

SPFCI .irAS and PROSPEC1 OSFS i»l a SYKIAC fcONCOHDANCK. 


S VMUKL n\GSTPR and SONS, Pafemoster Row, fan'don. 



‘ 


MEW am BOOK FOB FBB SBASOW. 


III. 8wo<. iwiee bound lu cloih, w A4f« norocoo •togunf^ 

PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mrs. S. C. 

HALL. With Notes aucl Illustratiuiis by F. W. FaIBHolt, F^.A. 

MoncBs OM nnntus. 

* De^lrtiitns of such Bhntiaa eome home with Uh*p luleirat lu all hmris—4)11 Eaffli4h hearla—r^rt*™- 

vhen timy nn done with the eaioestaoM wh^b dutioj^uiihai Mm* Hail a outmga. Tliut Indy's 
«onw«Um« amt enuinaii)»in oto of the ri^ht »ort~tdlt loi freedom oMhou^ht nnd icuon* fhr taste, uhI 
fat xennu vtndtiif Its flight in a noblt dnectiuu mre i1is|)Ib 3^» otteiitimes moMfc iuUiiraU>, 

thraughoet thi* ittneti^e page<) of this yoliime.*-—f/frtrioer • • • 

* Mn* IfiAll > t*lcut» we too .ftell \piiowu to miuiic otir c<ftnmcn«lntiou of Itor 'el'ilfprcnt ^lilsls 

OFfl every way wortli} of the liesnUlul woodcut'i that BtusUnle almost e%eiy inige, and tlin u ^ery high 
piuwindtcd’ Jatitrulard, * 

* Die illuktratious on veiy tiTtetite; and the wliule work, evlernally and int^allji is wuFthy thn 
patronage ul all who Iqve to be imtriieteit iS well lU unused.'—CA m>i A oaif Oiizftte, 

* The liook 18 a phasatit one—a colleetum ot a Kreat di il ot runous InfOtmation ebdut aniitnber of 

carious places snd uersons, cleteilj and roiddy piil u^firtlioi, and oombwiid uih> an elegant volmno.'*— 
Giutidtan. • 

Zi Second Sirtes is xh jnrfparaiiott, 

Artuuk Hall, Vikiuc, au<>Cu% 25, PtilemoBter Row. 


TBE BOmSH OOMTBOV&ST.-STaMBABD WOBK FOB> THE TXXES. 

Jnst pahlishiNl, in Ono Volume, imiienil 8to. puce His.« and m Tnenty ?tumbccs, pnoe Gd. eaUi/ 

1 Cheip rditiun, fcom the Sleieot^pe Plates, of * 

pELlNEATlON of RGMAN CATHOLICISM drawn‘lrom 

JL/ the authentic aiul acknowledged StatJtlards of the Church of Hoine, in which her 
peculiar Doctrines, Morals, Gi^ernment, autl Us.iges are stated, treated at large, and K>ti- 
luted. By tlie Uer. Ciivuirs KriiocT, D.D. Corrected and ret ibed, with numerous 
important Additions. Thud Kdition. 

* Wo reeumtnend thu work aa the most tnmtet hensive and rsluaUle tn iitUo on Popery wliic li is 
entautia the I.u,;1idi laiigii ign.’—^ liayraed (Jmarlet/^ Hatfteii, 

Puhlibhed by John Mt.soN, 11, City Road. Sold at 66, PatcinoBt6r Row. 


MEW WORKS BY THE BET. JOHN tnnSMlNa, SJ>. 


Thi%day is published. Now EdiUuii, price , A>i'>ed and corieeted with additions, 

L ectures for the times; or, ILLUS'I'KATIONS and 

RRFl’rATIONS oi llie KRUORS o( lUKRANlSM aiid THACTARIANISM. 
By the Kev. John CLUMl^(., U.U., Miuuin ol the National bcutti^h Church, Cmtiit 
Garden. ■ 

• H. • *8 

PROPHETIC SI'UDIK'^; or, LECTURES on DANIEL. 

Jutl iiublubtil, jnici! 9i. iMndumitrly lioanil. * 

, rti • , 

TiECTUUL:?:? on tLc iSKVKN ClIUJU^IIES. Sovonfli Thou- 
land, w itU lllustratiuiis l^ice 99. 

, fv. • 

SALVATION: a Sermon delivered before llcr Majesty at 

Balmoral! Scveiiteeiith Thoubatid. Price la* 

HAMMERSMItW^’ROTESTANT discussion. Cheap 

Edition, tjpvonih Thousand, its, * 

%* A full List of Woilfs by tlic Rev. Di. i5ommino may be bad on application to the 
Publishers. ^ 

p Artbub Hill, VmTUL, anduo*, 25, Patenioster Row. 
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BISHOP HfiBEB’S WORKS.' 

1 . 

Parish Sermons “ • 

on the LESSONS, •CfOSPEL, orcEPISTLE, IbpEVFRY SUNDAY in the 
YEAR, and ft>r ^VEEJC-DAY PESXIVAXS* 6ib Edition, 2 toIs , Post Sto* 
ic« ‘ 

a. 

Palestine—Europe—Passage of the Eed Sea— 

" Mid OTHKR POKM8. Snl Fdlfaon, fisap. Bvo., 7*. 6<L 

3. 

n 

Hymns for Church Service j 

wnttem and adapted for crciy Sunday in tiLVSfear, 12(h Fdibon, 16mo, 

4. 

Journals of a Tour through India. 

2 vols , Post 8to , 12a. 

* ^ 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S WORKS. 

AUTHOR’S EDITIONS. 

1 - 

Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. 

Together with the \ OYAGES of lus COMPANIONS. Maps, 3 vuls. 8vou> 
Ola. 6d. 

2 . 

Lives of Mahomet and his Successors. 

2 vols 8vo,2Ia. ^ * 

8» 

Oliver* C oldsmith l A. BlOUllAPHY. PoBt8vo,6t. 

Bracehridge Hall) or, THE lirMOUttlSTS. Pofat Svo, 6a. 

' - 

Tales of a Traveller. Tort 8 to , 6fc 


JOUN MUllRAT, ALBEMABLE STREET. 



185r,3. QUARTERLY 6^ 


Jurt Pablfafhed# post Bro , 4j. etf 

Tj^VENINfiTHOUGnTS. By 

JLa a PmutiAiv. 


On in iF^hmrf vrb pabitAed. pnea Bf.» 

nPHS NORTH BRITISH RE- 

X VlBV^No. XRVIIl. 


* Wa eannot balp axpmtina a «Mh Cimt tbaae 
" Evcmo,; riioughtt' mAy not ba tha only contrip 
butuiM to gauenl literaturr thU «a may hava 
from a raiw io powtrfnl ao culttvalad, and ao 
gintlo aa that uf Ilia physieiiin Rhoae pdaeaRe 
now (.lose *—Sifta Onfurdatm, Monk 13 

Jouji Van VoojiBTy 1, PateraoBter Ron. 


Just pttbluhedi 8vo., lOB inuBtiaiions. tl« » 

A n intboduction to 

CONCHOLOti> ; M, Elens eiits of 
tlie Natural Hiatury of MoIIiucoub Animals. 
By Gaobga JotiiTbTON, M.D i^LL D, Pel- 
low ol the Royal College ot Surgeons ol 
Edinburgh, author of * A Uibtory of the Bri¬ 
tish Zoo^iytes * 

* Ihe book la a umvinnoR proof that there is no 
subject* hoReitr diy mil uupromi'.iD^^hdt m ly 
not be mada mtarcbtiiif) by a man oi tadT* ganius* 
ondleamiig Pr Johnson a object aabxiito 
pri*atut the ronchnlo^i^t nitfi a^iew of tlipiionu 
niKal pliVfiulobicU aiid iiy»tCH ilual nlitioiisof 
molliibiuua anuDals to aach atfa«'« anil to other 
ire \U d beiiiBS and this he hts d me lo i style ao 
ele^int and captiialmi, and nith anih a happy 
ft ililv ut illustrating his theorus by Uarntd rc 
icrenc i a tnu curioua aaecdntea tliat it la n A i a»y 
tOfULide nhethw hia work u mosU^uliiable as a 
acientitic* oi laU resting u a htardiy Lumposition 
Uoraittj^i ott. Oct ib 

John \ an \ oorsT| Paternoster Row. 


Just publiahOil, in 1 fol. 8vo • illuatialtd* {iiccBls. 

T he NAIURAL IlLSTOBY 

of the VARlKriES ol MAN By 
Koubhi Gohoon Latham, M I>., F K S , 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
\ icc-Pfe8idetit of the htbiiolcigiLal Sbcie^r 
of Loudoii, Corresponding Member ol the 
Ethnologic^ Society ol New York. 

* Ibe truly msaculina mitids of Englandi of 
C ontiiu uliU 1 uiupc, and >1 Anglo Sdxou Ann ric i, 
will piiM it IS thb Ust book ol Us time on tin beat 
subject of its time m.A/v*A&m i Sept 14 j 

JoKW \ AN \ ooH*»T, 1, PlBteruoster Uowf 


the water csure 

T he princijpi.es & PRACt 

PCB of UYDKOJPAIH\, aiou. 
With the Poimlar Treatment ol Meislco, 
Small PiA, and other Diseases. By Di 
MAUFUD,aFR CP.K, Flijaioiaii t*> the 
cdibiuled Wharfidale Hydn^tiiic Esta¬ 
blishment, Ben Ubydduig, Voik- 

iliire. IVice 33. |r * 

Maiichestcirf printed and published by 
Wm.Irwjn, 63, Oldham Sfreet, Loudon, 
published by Sixpbin, Marshall, & Go., 
and CuABLfis Gilpin. / * 


• CONTENTS* 

1. British and Contmental Ethics and 
f Cbristiapity. 

2 Rome and the Italian Revolution* 

3. Phtlip Oeddfulgc^ 

4* Lster^ure ancFtfae Labour QuestioiK— 
cf Alton .lioclce* and the ^Morniog 
Chrouicle' Papersp 
5 N«iander. 

6. Gold Mines. 

7. Remainsof Afthnr iLHallaiii. 

8 Tlic Social Position of Women. 

f 3. Sir Charles Lyells Travels in Nortib 
America. 

• Edinburgh, W. P. Kenn^oi , London, 
HiMiLioM, Adams, and Co«, Dublin, J. 

M*Gx ASUAN. 


This dsv 18 lobliihed, m foap 8to., price is, 

<iKETCIIP:S of the POETICAI* 
O UTKU41URB of the PAST HALF- 
CLNl UUY. B) D M. Moia (Delta). 

WiiLfAH Rlackrood Slid Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. * 


Socond Edition, pnet 12r 


^HE METHOD of the DIVINE 
J CrOVBRNMKNl, l>hy»cal and 
Mtnil. By the Uer Jamu M'Cowi, 
i.r, I> ^ 

* Ihe nrgumflnfc u the effort of no common mind. 
T1 e author cannot atii anv qiiestiou he trials of 
Without throwing up the dm ply si ih^tl olcMs of 
thought '—IfMn l/miteni/y jSfaj^^se* 


SiArHERLAND and Knox, Edinburgh, 
SiMPEiN, Maksbai 1, & Co , Jjotidou* ^ 


Now pitbltslied, in royal Bio., pp 714 price 88s • 

riniE A.RClL®OLOf} f AND 
X PttKHISlORJC ANNALS ofSCOT- 
LANT/ By Daniel Wiisun, Hotwiary 
Secretaty oi the Society o< Viitiquanes of 
“ &u>tlaud. * • ^ 

Part^ PBiwrvAi., or Stom Pruxoiy. 

II Archaic, or Bbonzi Parxod* 
Ill l]<UluMC^or luuN PlhKlOD. 

IV. ClIBISilAN pi RIOD 
With Iwo Hundred Engravings oa Steel 
and Wood, ilhiMiatne ot the several Pe¬ 
riods Spccimtiia and Prosiiectua tree by 
Post. 

Edinbuigh SoTHVRrANiP and Knox, 
Gdbige Stieit, London, SiurziN, Mam- 
8IUII, and Co., and J. H.P^BkAB, and 
may be bad oi all BooktelUrs. 
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la May will ha puhUvbed, inOooVQlame, 
roial l.mo i cloUtf Irtuied 

Q uakerism ; or, The Srosi 

01 My liiiF. By Out who was a 
Member of the Socitty oi rnuids ior up- 
waiils of Foitj Years 

Publiii SavuEi V OipiJAM, S, Suffolk 
Stieet 


r Hi I iiblishi d pru^ Is Cd, demy 9x0 19^ pp . 

S ClilPTljltAL REVISION of 

the IJTURCrk, i RKMEm tor AN 
(tHCaN VSS(TMP1IU\ aiJ.l P\PAL 
\GC.lirSSION A to the Right 

Hon Lord J Russell, MP By a JVIlm- 
RRR Ok T»r Minor a Tlypi i 

* J il t iK ly tl f iIitMi frim thi mUpi, an 1 Ih u 
lull <om 4 liMth a \e!ibt.l lor ilic huii —Ft n 
\\v 4 

Txiuflou U (iKooMBHinop oml Sons, "i 
PilLiiiostir How 1 (liiibiiiph OrjVL.H <iiul 
Un D Cjuljsk 1 iiAui 18 Tuuun ill 


' NEW WORK BY DR GUMMING 

JUICES of the NUiHT. B> 

V the Rev John Ci muino, D.D 
I oiiifh lliuiiianil Tcap SwyVk cloth 

In the 1 rcs«, a companion vol 1 1 the abore, 

A Old S of the DAA In one vol 
1 cup hto 

By the mme Author, 

GOD m HJSrORk , oi, Tacts Ulus- 
<i Uivt of the Prestnce and Piovideiice of 
God m the Aflkiis of Second eii> 

g<d Dditioii, Fcap 8\o , 2a (td cloih. 

rilRrST RECKIAING SINNERS 
KouithHimisdud rcapS\o,2s hri cloth 

NEW WORK BY THE REV OCTAVIUS 
W 1 NSLX>W 

MIDNIGHT lUUMONIlS, or, 

rhu'i^lit^ IwL Ibi* Strt't I tif SiflituJc and 

Siiiow. 11^ the lb V OcTAsiusWiN ow 
ISi.iu, |jiice bd, cloth, 

B) llic f>are Author, 

THE INNER LIFE ^ its Niture, Rt- 
Up'it, and Recovriy Seiotid Edition^ 
cid iiged. Fcap Syo„ 4s. 6d. clotli. 

GRVCE and TRUTH. Second Edi¬ 
tion. heap 8\o., price 4s Bd cloth. 

London John F. Siiati, 27, Southampton 
Row, Russell Sou'll e, and Paternostt^ 
Row 


With nine XBiiSlntioAst tro. olMh. » * 1 ** 
handsomely bonad la Yamai styles by llayday. 

QABJUN.^ COROLLA. A 

O A olume oi CHaisiral Tranalations aild 
Original Caiujiositiotjs, contributed by 
tlemen educated at Sbiewsbury School 
Among the contributors aie ^tbe Head 
Master* of Shiew8biir>, Stamfoid, Reptou, 
,Uppingbamp ami Birmingham bihoois, 
Ai}dtew Lawfon, Esq , Idle MP-; Rev. R. 
Shilleto, Cambridge, Rev. T. & Evana 
Rugby; J Riddell, Esq , Fellow of D»ll«ul 
College, Oalord, Rev F. M. Cope, II. J. 
Hofigsoii, K«u., H A J Muiiro, Ei4] t W. 
G C 1 lik, Esq , Fellows of rnnily College, 
Cambridge, and many other distingutsbed 
S< h^ldis trom both Umverutiei. 

* lluhlv Cl editable to the Scholaiship of Shrews 
lui% ind ludecd of Lniylsnd and we wu* it 
lit 11 til) Bucrt.M —#/sard«r» 

Gioboc Beil, 186, Flett Street. 


D U. SPIE FRENCH aiul 

hNGLl&H DICIJONAKA nesvlv 
composed iiom tlio best French lln tunidries 
uid uthPi AVoiks containing iroiisideraWe 
number ot Words not to be lound in other 
Dictioiidiiie ind giving—1. All woida m 
gi nerdl use, (omplisuig those of the piesent 
turn , 2 The punciiNil terms employed in 

til army and navy, the scienci s, the nils 
tlip inainitacUins, and trade, — 3 The 
conq oiinds ol words in mort o-encrdl use,— 

4 J be \ iiioua icccpiatioiis oi the words m 
the II logical oidet stparalcil h\ nunibcis,— 

3 Slioil exainphs oi tin, aoctplutions that 
piescntany dilhculty,- fa. lue tdu ui» and 
liimliir phiaseolo^y , 7. Tiie incgulaii- 

lies,- S Obsei vail oils on voids pit'^enliiig 
gr^inmdtical diflicultits With signs show¬ 
ing the liteial or figuiative use, obsoltte 
wotils] and the kind ot style, followed by 
a vocibulnry of mythological and gto- 
giaphuil names, and those of peiaons. 

J bmi Loition. Each Dictionary, one con¬ 
taining 712 piges, the othei 615 pages, 
nyal *^vo, fiehle foliimns, h sold sepi- 
iiHly, J 1 ice—Scht )1 Edition, lOi Cd , 
Libriiy Edition, I2s 6d cloth Iclleied 

V work adopt! d hj the Ihmcrsity 
of 1 1 nice foi the IJve of French C ollegcs. 

'•We Blu^t ex) nm mir ha wtv si probation of 
1 lib the ^imril plan lud tilt c\cru ion ol th bc 
ciliimes — 

• 11 rlmn of PioAssor Spwris ilictonirv svw 
hiibfuitiisl to Monsiaur bni/ot iii ISj and Uit 
vorl IB Ibi res III ot the Inboui ot tin fourtcin 
\oirs will* w b IS* Mited elspstd It » ii-iiJly au 
fuUipret I of the hisnch nd I u-ili^h longaogts 
— t gen^ tiy uslwoith> I owlish j itnen and 
litnchlu..Mi utinitc —iimwi *^ 
1 UiB diTh n«r^, III dditi »n to laiiig the fhllest 
thiltwa evtr issued iioin the pnpi. rrts««talht 
meat timplete rtinhsi* «f tlu nuclnnisin of 
t^o lang ia„«athat has liithtito hcin uttonipted — 

AA m itaklh aiitf Co., \te Maria Lane. 





FoUished by Geoi^e Bell, 

18«, rUSBT STRSET. 

O'UE CHCTBCHES of the MID- 

A OLB AGES, or. Select Specimeni 
of Euly uiil Mifldie Fointod Srructuree. 
with a Cew of the Purest Lale Pointed Ex¬ 
amples, illustrated by Geometric and Pei- * 
spc^ne Drawings By Henby Boxkaw 
and J. S. Cbou nil R, Architeclsi Mauchee-1 

ter. To be completed in 20 Partly each The FFRNS HiDROP^THIC PSTABUSH 
6 Platee, imperLd foliu Pnc« M#nrill.t Y LDCB, WlIiiMlim, Clw 

9*. pUin, lOi. 6<< tinted, iltoofs, large. , IlewdinfPhyi^n.Ho»A»o1eam*K, 

Meimi 11 . Tn..eiewl WUB hitusieu OB tho Lomltm and North- 

papt.!. Ids Isbued at mrer« die of two 'W^tLin Itale md ten mwutee walk fium 

months IS Farts now itubliMied the Alderlt> Button 


Pnpttnagifir PwUieaiiom, 

A commentaby on tbb 

WOBXS or ARISrOPHANES, 
«By W G. Clabk, ^.A , Fellow ami A»* 
sistant Tutor of Trinity College^ Cambridge, 

^ Cambridge s Haobi iLtAN & Co« 


* We«.iii hdidl) ooueciveanything moie perfbet 
We li««rtily reufmmend tlic bcries to all «]io arc J 
ekble to pationtke it '— Bechantito^a ^ 

Boyal 4lx>, cloth. Vol 1 , prlof d/ 1 )r Od , 

Vole 11 • prieu ISi ed ■ 

GOTHIC ORNAWTENTS being a Se- ^ 
nes ot Examples of Euiiched Detailb and 
Aecessonts of the Arcliitectuie of Groat 
Bntaui. Drawn from existing «Aitftboiities 
By fsMSS K CoutNo, Arclntett 

The puticulai object o/thu work is, ^io 
exhibit such a mimbei of i xamjiles of fc lia|,« 
and othtL oitmmeutal dot ills oi the difleicnt 
■tyle%, IS c UaiJy to elucidate iho rti uactor- 
ihtic f(Latuus peculiar t ■ each piiiod, ami 
drewII sufhcitullv lar^o in sc^e t» be piac- 
ticdlly iiM.lul in 1 irditatiiig the liboms of 
tlie ArchiUct and Artist 

liu hist volume cuiiaiats of lUl pliha— 
nmcieeu of which are highly imishcd in 
colours. The second voluinc, of 105 pUtes 
—twtiity-thcce ul which ut iii gold and 
colours 

FX VMPLES of 4NCIFNT PULPITS 
exiting in >NCiL\ND Selected and 
diawn fioTii Sketi liPS md Meisuteniuits 


Just Pubhihed. 


Tr«nE TEEATMEIfT OB'IN- 
± CrRlBLh DISEASES. By Hoa- 
ABU John JON, M.D. laige 8 vo., clod), 
]jitce 4s. 

Also hi the same Author, 


RESEARCHES into the EFFECTS of 
GOLD WATER upoii the HEALTHY 
BODY, to illustrate its action m Disease. 
Large Svo., cloth, pnee Is 6d. 


Lonoman and Co ,fLondon. 


Scoiwd Edituiii fisdp , 4 s cloth, * 

C LITB £it:UMONS. By tho 
Rt Y A GimoN, M A , \ icai of Ched- 
wortb, Gloucestenhire and late Fellow of 
the Quien s College, Oxford 

Lindon, Hamilton, Adams, and Co., 
Cin ncester. Bait i and Jonas. 


taken on thi Sprit, with desciiptivc Le^i 
CVS. ByFK 4 NcisT Ditiman, Aichilert 
oyal Ito, cloth, price 2 / Js 

tarly lu Apiii will be piibl Na I , 

I net Vb 

THE ARCHITECTURAL QUAR- 
TEHLV llhA lEW A liUrirv Pirudual 
cieioteil to Woiks apiieitaitiuig to the^Art 
and Science of An hitectuio md commn- 
lug Ucvnwsof Bills, md Not ires ofWt- 
sigiib Models, Drawings, Buildups, Stiuc 
tuid and Altchuiicil inventions, new An , 
'^ilK iiioiis of MiTiiials, iiid oil ei Wciks 
having relation to (he seYiral dejiartinintb 
of tin Theory and Piactue of Aichitecture 
and Building, and ui the Study a^d l-ho 
Assam %f the Architect Roval Bvo, i((x 

THE^E\ KN PERIODS of ENGLISH 
CHUIICU ARC HI I EC TUfE Defined 
and lUubtrited by |SDMiJvf> SurXpf, M.A , 
Arcuttcct, M.I n A An Elertfeutar} woik, 
ehowiug at ^ single glance the didereiit 
changes tbiough which otw National Aichi- 
tectuie lABsed, fiom the Heptairhy fo the 
Keformatiun Twe^ Steel Eifi'rav mgs 
and WoudiAits. 


Ju*>t pubffslu I, in 4*0, price 8t 6rl bemrdv. 

riTHE LIFE ajid CHARACTER 
X of ST JOHN THE k\ ANGELIST. 
By the Rev Fhancis Tbbncu, Incumbent 
( St John s, lUadiug 

ill c wry mg out liis obp < t. Mr 1 ranch duplava 
I til ^ri 0 , 1 ^ 1 C I mint mci. mtli liia subject—'« re 
h lilt, liirl Ubtinl md tolerant ipWit. ami 1w sen 
m( h ittpfiLS the- iDLiiUnti ID tbt iintr wlW 
Ajostlt, Hilt II till V vi] nut of it —h/eclotor 

*A \(r\ wci I iible Aildiiion to ^iiptural Bio 
Kriiby Mr litnih hou (ollited itidnatrloiwK, 
snu,;bt jtttiiiSU iDd si dimed im jidirioasly 
A| art irora the mAe lii i^ranlnrnt drcails are Uiv 
eii^.,»Aii«. leiuaihs ot the »io.(rii^Lr ^IniheBa 
\itt iiciLUi^ RK it ibilit), andfumiicli g*ntibvand 
raidivt wisdom tint ivtn when we ira led to 
q leiliiin h s »lii ir% uimUisida wc emmeedo it but 
with miicli difli litici * The Riibjeot appears to ua, 
ou tlu t4 alimony cl its truAtmeDt, to have been a 
favoniite one— c trui Ul uui of love—with the su 
Ihiri md herein piohildy lies Ihe aecrat of hu 
siKwess lUi-1 inui,«list atinds out m the ptetuw 
drawn 1i> Ml I ruch with ]|Mw«r aud digniU, 
imd a tPitam wn nin„n(si, whicii bt1fla..a peihapa 
ai much to the s bjaet as toAhsoakhtt- ^CAihlA 
easta bt ics Qaxttu 

London Ton oh an, Brown, Gbben, 
and Lonomans. 
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QUARTJ 5 RtY LITERARY ADVERTISiER. fJlfareA, 


CHEAP FOBEiaK BOOKS. 

WILLIAMS* NORG ATE's 
** CATALOGUES OF SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS. 

a. Tufology, &c.. 1 sfamp. 
im CtAsstufl and Class-Pliilologyf Arch- 
KuJogy, Ac., Roman Law, 1 stamp, 
c. SciLNrffrii: Books —Medicini*, Cbe- 
inistrv. Anatomy, Natural Histoiy, 
and PljiloBOpby. ^ 

14, Heniietta Street, Coreiit Garden 


Juit published, Fkrt I., prii.« 4r. G^., 

QTATISTICS of BRITISH 

O COMMKRl'K. Intended as a Conx- 
|iendium of the Production, Manufacture, 
Imports, and Ezpoits of tte liatfac of the 
United Kingdom, in Agriculture, Minerals, 
Merchandise, S c. %c. &c.; being a cun* 
deused Rook of Reference for Rankers, 
Merchants, Manutacfnieis, Directors and 
Manageis <if Public Com]ianies, Rrokeis, 
Dcalets, Caniers, Agents, Cleiks, and all 
other l^eiBOiia engagt-d 111 tlie Comnieice of 
the CiHiiitry; niid for the Great Exhihitloii 
of 1851. By Braitb^aitk Poole, Ksq. 

Loudunt Hamiiton. Auam^, ami 
Paternoster Row ; W. H. Smith aiul Sun, 
136, Strand; and Wabking Wkuii. Liver¬ 
pool. 


ARCHBISHOP SPOTTISWOODES 
HISTORY. 

Now ready, m 3 vob. Bvo., price, 

JSTORY of the CHURCH of 

SCOTLAND, begiiiiiiiig the Year of 
our Lord 203, and continued to the Einl of 
the Reign of King James VI. Ry tlic 
Right Rev. John SpoTriswouDk, Aich- 
bisliup of St. Andiews, and Taird Ch irn elloi 
cif Scotland. Reprinted fium tlieMo. pte* 
))aitid by the Archbishop himself toi the 
press ill 1639, and containing his latest iin- 

prov«moii(«. 'Wifii Sketf>n j^imI 

Notes, by the. Right Her.' M, Ku>4SfiL, 
LL.n. and D.C L. 

Bishop Russell’s death having siuldtiily 
taken place when the cojicludiug sheets of 
the First Volume were passing through the 
iress, the Second and Third Volumes have 
>pen edited by Mabic Nafiek, Esq.# Au¬ 
thor of the * XJfe and Times of Monti use,' 
who has added Illustrative Historical Notes 
of gieat iutcrosl. An excellent Index to 
the whole wuik is also given. 

Bdiiihurgh: Olivkr and Bovd. 

London. SiMPKiH, Mahshkll, and Co. 


Just publiilied, royal 6vu., price iss. eluth, 

rrUE LIFE EVERLASTING: 

JL or, The Holy Life, The Intermediate 
Life, The Etmal or Final CunMimmate 
Life. By John Whitiei, D.D., Chan- 
Lellor of Killaloe. Second Edition, le- 
need, and eiilaiged by the Additiuii ol ‘ Xha 
Huly Life.* 

Dahl in t HoDGies and Suitu. 

Loudon : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


Tile Eighth Edition is now reedy of 

S URENNE'S PRONGUNC- 

INGDlCriONAR^ ul the tUENCH 
and kNGLlSU J^NGUA(*KS, ciHitain- 
tng Mi6 closely nrinted page*. Patt 1., 
Friiichaiid Eiigli&ti; Part 11., Engl hli and 
Fieiich. Large thick I'inio. complete,, 
price 10# bd., handsomely and sirotigly 
hound. K, 

This Work also includes Definitions 
of lenub coiiiieciwd \vith Science and tiie 
Fine Aits, of 11.000 Terms of Modern In- 
tiodurtnm to tlie Language, and rf lOOO 
Historical and 1000 Geogra]iliical Names. 

' iti* accurate, critual, and iunipiph(>nbi\c.'— 
jitAi ttceum 

‘ llii^ H )H>r1iap the \try bcil Vieiich Diction* 
at} t*M I piibliHheil *— hits 

• »e weie 1»*U to exjHvi a woik nf »upi*nor 
merit, but (erlain!v wum not prepaicil lor mi com¬ 
plete and eUboiate a pciiOimuKc a<9 tin one 
heliiii us. Kiiiy requisite in a Dictiumry seiiDis 
ht re lu And a place.*— ft itue\s 

Editilxirgh* OLJvinaiid Boyd. 
Jxindun : biMrklv, Marsu vi i , and Co. 


NeW PERIODICAL INTENDED FOR 
CHURCHMEN'S FAMILY READING. 


T he monthly packet 

of EVENING READINGS for 
VOUNGEU MEMBERS of the ENG¬ 
LISH ('HURCH. No. IV., fur Apiil, ia 
nuw'^eady, puce bd., enlarged to eighty 
pages leap. bvo. 

CUNTKNI «i. 

ConseTMt 1 10119 on the Caieclii»m. IV. Tli» 
AVorid 

&U.ilighL in the Cloud* Cbapleis Vf, VII. 
Cimeos ftotn I.iikIi*Ii IIi*'tuit. iV LOielstane, 
'I he Uith Duke Clnpler IV. 

Urandm trama** UecoUeitiona. (Couiinucsl.) 
The Cii*ile*Ouib1«r*. B> thn AuUiur o^* bci no* 
aud Ch uaeterCh ipter 1. 

Uiir Faihiied Ncighljuun). II Th' Falcon 

Piilit. 

A IliiiTicmi.* 4 „ 

All Did 
the II d'l jiisi^ 

laindou : John and es Mozlby,. 

6, PiiteiiKister Row. 

JuiiN HhNiix pAiikhii, Oxford; 
and 377^^311 and. 




isfti.} (;^ARTERLir iii'SRXiSi JLiIver^Ir, 6 t 


PARKHURSrs LE3(fCON 

Tu aahaV fime mill l)p imWuhed 
a New l^diiipn uf 

PARKHURST’S GRP:EK and 
X KNGLISH LK\U ON «v the late 
H J R *>iL, BD , Te\i8Ld b\ the lte\. J* 
U. M%jor, a 1>. 

LunUon Longman anil Cn , Siinpktn^ 
M iraliallf and , WhntaLfi and Co , 
V and J Uamtltyn ami Ot> j 

Aylott ami Jinci, Birkeis and Bush, Cr.* 
Bell, J. C Hiiish , K HiKl^eoii, Huulftt in 
and Co , C H Taiw, Nisbet and Co , 
liontledge and Co , Srcveiw and Norton, 
and H, v\a^hlimroa Caabridge: L and^ 
J DriijhtoiiiL J- Hall, M Mdlan and Co , 
and E, Juhniuiu Oxford J. H. Paiker. 


T he IRISH QUARffeKLY 
UL\ KW, No^ 1| Much, lb51. 
Price 2ir C<y Contents -^1. Removal of 
the Insh Llvt Courts-2 '1 he Itmtit 

Leijjue r Cominon Sitisi*—1 Cnn in and 
his C(intein| oruies—1 I lie Priscat Coii> 
ditiuij and I'utuie Pinsjiects id the lush 
Bir—5 Mr M oitagni Di*inpsc^*s Rxpe- 
innre of thi Lmded lntele^t —6 lush Ait, 
Aitskta, uiifl Art. UiiiuiiH 7 Littla linnks 
for Little Lawyi rs—b I itipenal i i iitra1i<a- 
tion—U. Ktiuiia, a Poem, &c &c &c. 

ljuiidon SiMi KIN, \1arshau mil Co , 
ami \\ . U. Kki i Dublin 


In \ols fesp 8so, pneo 96 cloth, • 

E ssays on history, prfi- 

1/)S01‘H\ mil ratio LOGV Se- 
letted fioni Contiibuti >ns to the fintish 
Quat t *; lu . By Huai h r \ AUbii an, 

D.D 

* A collectKiD of Fsss^s full of thi>U"1it clo8i«i& 
matter, anti occ )mpliMht.d m st j U —< tator 

Bythnaamt \alh i inftip H^o. 

prco2 (a cloth, 

^LVmKR ind SPIRIT A Discourse 
on Moduli Piiilosoi>hicil Spiiitualism tn 
jts R 1 ttii II to Cluistiaiiity 

* Of ill iht pio Itietmns thKi Imve yet mir 
e>e on rhi a*rt -« nt all impnii nt nmtroTt isv It is 
theoni- lt« Ultidfoi popular usctnlntiss —Ckrih* 
tutnObstnat 

Also, by tlie ^imi. Author |p , 

pri e cloth, ^ • 

The AGR and CHlllSlIAM’lTt Six 
Lectures deJ«ieiid in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, lu Febinary and Match, 1849. 

London: jArtsoi^nd WaLyotw, 

18, Stv Paul s Ghtirchyaid. « 


f HIGHLAND DEATITUTION. 


Hiu day is published. 

S ECOND REPORT of the 
KDINUURGH SKCTtON «t the 
(KNIUVe BOCRO fl>r the RKURf 
uf OKSlirUrJON Uithe HICatANDS 
uid ISr.A^Dh orSCOTGCNO, tin- 1860, 
lieine tbcir eoqrliidiiig Renoit. containing 
l^&nieiits niuatrative^f their Relief Ope¬ 
ra! imi'*, and a Map of tbe Diitricti uufler 
till ir*charge. 

Published for the Committee b> William 
Bi ACKM ooD and Sons^ Ediubuigh* 


804/, 12r , 800 pages, 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE OOO- 

THINK of BAPTISM, RKGKNK-. 
U kTION, CONVhUSlDN, &c., and Kin¬ 
dred Nubjects, by die FatWrs and other 
Wiiteis fioin the time of our Saviour*to 
the end ut the Fourth Century. By J. A. 
Wkkham, Fiq With a Preface liy the 
R<\ HD WickHAH, M.A., late of Exeter 
( olle,{e, Oxfoid. * 

* rin I orti m of the ■» irk now published eX 

it ni1«iiK in lit.. tiA nf tlir fomth ^ooiunr will bo 

f und \ri\ \ duihle icquisition to Ihc lihriiy 
of the the logi in FhL i atr icta are gi^eii iii llieir 
ori.mil laiiguigea os will asmLnglikb — Sng~ 
iitft Xm u 

Mr Mrickhima hook embraces in MSS all 
c 1( iwtical arifcrs tu the end of the sixteenth 
' II rv the present volume termmAtts with 
tl comini.uceni4 nt of the fifth an told 

ri it iliL piiblicalinn vf the ninnirifltr will di 
11 u I on the rtci ption givi,a to thrt f art noiv made 
p ihlic itfauiit sayiifg that such an elaborate 
coliuiiinn 1 b ii<oi^*>ary ve mai rtmaik on its 
,tren utility, and ex, mss a hope that Mr Wick¬ 
hams lib UI8 will 1 m. eppi miaU d by th« puldic. 
It IS enriuus that lit should liavebe^in. sixtcjfb 
\ Lr% igo 1 comfiUitiob wlio<w |Mib]ieation is 
A \ ly appropristo*to the- present moment-'— 
it dais 

CykoSop Bfil, 186 , Flee^Streef. ♦ 


This d IV Is pablwhed, price 6m 6d, 

nMi^ Cambridge’ uni- 

± 1 PRSn Y CALENDAR f,r llw 

\ear 1831. Amon^ additions to the 
Ctiien<Ur fur the iirescnt year will be found 
the KxBmiiiatnm Papers of tlie Monl an*! 
Natural Sciencea Tnposes. 

Cimliridgv John DbIgrtom. 

S<dd in London by LonwiiAn and Co,; 
and J Rivinoton ; WilitTAXER and 
Co , SiMPkiN and Co.; John W. Parxce ; 
fj>oit&K Ball, and by Dbiohton and 
LAuouroN, Liverpool.] 



QUARTERLY UTERARY AD^RTtSER. [Atoteft, 


FoolacKp •»«.» clothi 7*. tuL, 

P LAIN SERMONS. By the 

late Her, Eswabd Bibmoowe. A 
Jltird Serh». , ^ - 

AUo, Neir Edition* of the Fint and 

SecDiiil Seriov. 

• Tli^ir •rvlc w BimpK’« Beniraee* are not 
ailAally ««atnictifd ; mi»l theio m an titter nbaanee 

or all attempt at rhetoitt. rhejwgaige la pU^ 

Mbsud iaBEuege, from which the on the 

wall ” can luuily gathei wh-., H moat erntemt 
thorn to know. A«a^n, the nnf» of titoiiirl t rt not 
lllJll atld dinicull, l>Ul tovrt and Vusjr tor »««* »ajr " 
faring follow. It is quite oiident .hat the 

aulhor^ mind ^\' 1 H ahlo and oulliiatedf jett aaa 
teocliii ill men ul low CKlate. he mukea no dupLiy 
oftlnqiitnie or ^aFiiuQient In the staU*mi*iito ot 
C hrlVP>tn doctiiuo. the leaUtT ot Ml Blmcowe ■ ^ 
miiid w vei> atnkiag. Theie w n stien^h^and a 
a u mill, ind a htt. in Ina nientinii nl the great 
tiiith^ of the Goipol. which ahuw that he spoke 
fiom the Ilf tit, ami thtt, like the .^lObtle of old 
he could si\.—• 1 belieie, .iiid tlureftirc h..ie I 
Hpokdi " IJw alTectionateness too IS no lens con* 
•pienoiis; this is alumu in the gentle, earneit, 
kW heirtisl toneoi eiery Htrinon in the Ixiok. 
Iheri* la no seoldiiyi, iio as|Wilt) ot laiigii igt, no 
irritation of i*i*taiier alaml Ihem- At the tamo 
time thcic la no (vtor^trallletl tenderness, nor al- 
f»et ition of * nfkearmi nt; but there is a cnnaidemte. 
serious com I rii^lnibt the peculiar sins and tempt^ 
tiuna of the people eominitted to hi» eharga, and 
adied'.ty ile-irc and ileterniined ettoit for their 
ad\atuin TittfUugutn, 

• ssimple, mu lli„il>le, ami iffectioiLvle .'—( nun A 
ank StaU fJnstttr. 

* \ eiy atiriiu,; and piactiril ’—rAtntuiw Itcrnfm- 
Iftantn. 

•The discourses are pliUo, intt'ieUmi;, imd pro 
eniineutls pr trtieil.’~/Ci*'7/l'A f /turrAmnn 

• Flniu short, and aReitioutle ditwourMfu.*— 
Ji'ni/iuA lA vt€ w. 

GkOKCii litiT, 186 , Flict Street. 


NEW WORK ON THE SCIENCE OF 
POLITICS. 

Pemv 8vo. cloth, prim IS*., liy post , 

qniE THEORY of HUMAN 
1 VUOIHIKSSION, and NA I URAL 
PROBAlULITY of a REIGN of 
JUSTICE. 

Ft om SiK "Wir 11 \M IIamii.yoa, Prt t /w*</ic 

and al/Ari/i/o/HtCf, £/nii*cr*ify q/ nbHtgh 

* Although oil sundry matters i>t det til I m iv 
tnteilain u diffenul opinion, I mn^r exnrea» mj 
.iilmir moil of the talent ind spmtof nu iTccdenf e 
ibithwhidi the book is written, whilst it m still 
moic giiittfiiiig to Invl that ilhe reaMinmg iii * 
ronelu 4 ioiis ol the lutlioC. on tbo all impoilaut 

SllOiec t o| nliiili liu Iruulv. vn* an ict <vii 

fill nuts With tne iutet(*st8 of religion and momlii) 
—VV. Hamii i< f ' 

* We pledi?i* oumeUes, that, wheiUei the raMder 
of this solume aurvi wiih it& write or diHer h mi 
him. ho will line tram it withne v and eiilar,jred 
ideis ,*—HvttA Ali/lr» 

^ A seiy alight e\amin.itiOQ of this work will he 
sufliiieiit to coiiMiice any iinpit piilii ed n uh r 
that he has met ss ilh an antlior v ho aiiderstands 
Ills siiViivct-" who IS in |io«bessiou of clear und 
well-litlimd SI va. and if the power of stBtiD,r 
them nith a sigornna eanicatuOnB siorthy u* the 
Uiemp —/hAcnaKM. 

Juhnsionl and JlviirKB, 26, l^ateninster 
Rmw, Loiicluo; and 15, JPxince* Street, 
Ediiibuighj 


New and enlarged Rdition, price 12«, dro. clotb, 
lettered. Just pab^sheA. 

A TEXT-BOOK of POPERY: 

compneing- a Brief History of the 
Council of Trent, and a Complete View of 
Roman Catholic Theology. By J. M. 
Cramp, D.D. Third Edition. 

Loudon: HouisroNund StomlXAM, 
Paternoster Row. 


MRS. OOlLVrS NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Now Read}, ftap. 6 to.. price Sr., 

'PRADITIONS of TUSCANY, 

X in Veipa-, and other Poqme. By Mrs. 
D. Ogilvy. 

• It IS no mean praise tn the present vnlnmc to 
siy It fully Invars out the prouiwe cuiitatiu d lo ihe 
*• Blink nt Highland MinstreUy *’ It ib( .'euii* 
me uftHiauf e nf a «oul wluch h iswg it It tiul ^eeiv 
lot itvciv Jbis found an inwatd neiiesait} nt gising 
metric U exprcsaion to imogiiutlse thought/— 
iFwklff JVtfiot. « 

Lately pubAshed, by the same Author. 

A BOOK of HIGHLAND MIN¬ 
STRELS V; Poems and Ballads, with 
Prose liitioductions, desciiptive of the 
Mdiiiiera and 8ti]joi^titioiiB of the Scottish 
Uighlaiidc 4. By Mrs. I>. OuiLvs. With 
numeions lllustratiuns hy Dal/iel, from 
Diawiii^s by One vol. fcap. 4to., 

haiidaonu'l} Itouiul in sloth, gilt 12e. 

• 11 IS imposaihlv not to gn on readme and rt ad. 
ing, Ihe hook la fhirmmg in a word . . • 
short as the extrut piifoneis it wiIImisi ti> 
slum the natural and )iaihotir isutidness iii<i the 
delicate poeiual iiiialiiy of thia doliglitliil wri ir.* 
— d/oiainp f nnmtL/i . 

London; T. Boswortu, 215, Regent 


NEW .WORK ON CATTLE, &o. 

Thia day, price 9s bd. (or by post, 4s 

HE liREEDJNG mul ECO¬ 
NOMY of Ll\ E STOCK, being the 
Results of For*y Years’ Practical K>|e-. 
mure in ihe Management and Disiiosal of 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, and Figs. By Jami s 
Dloik^ON, one of the Judges at the Tli.;!!- 
land and Agiiciiltuial SocietyS C.itt1e 
Shows, and Aiithui of Vaiioiis Pnpera tn 
the Quarter!} Journal of Agricultuic. 

' Y'liis 'wr roiiH i^'nnoo^l} consMlcr one ol tlic 
▼ 01 } best handbooks which Agncliltnr d ^cieiiii* 
has vet produced plsiu prirllcal, and to the pur* 
in osery pdgo and sentence/— Uum/nti 

i on IfT 

* Mr Dickson, it is nlmost sitpeifltuniH to a i. 
liiisbeiii long known and Jii*>tl\ cuusiileird oui < 1 
Iho beet pi.ict)ril isrnor& of In- tunc and on** 
wluise J,jtenM.o knowkdgc of livestock and of 
the hueding aud ringing of cattle. Ins jiistW in 
titlid hull to be ciins<d«rcd an iiiilioritiose of 
the sere tieiit, it nut the best. i*i the kiu^ilozn.’— 
Ai III uatA Ow^. 

' A most ubeful and practical work.*—dfnrA 
Ltiw JSxprcff, 

A. and C. Black, Fdinliurgli; 
aud all Hookselleis. 
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QUARTERLY UHSRARY AOTERTtSEfi. 


Jtut puttied, in 3 Tolumet pri«e SOt. elotb, 

MEMOIRS OP WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

By the Ber. Dr. Wordsvorfh, Canon of Westminster. 

Ree^nUtf Pahlisktd^ i^ew Editions qf 

1, WORDSWORTHS PORTICAL WORKS. In 7 vols. frap. fivo., piice 35a. clotlu 

2. ■ . . ■ ■ u ., \ ■ In eVoIa. ^4mo., jmee 21a. ciotli, 

l^lt eijgn. 

3- ■■■"■' .- ■ Vn I For. mediam jvo.,pri«e20a.olotli. 

* EDWARD MOVON, 4>vvw Straet. 


Publislied Uiu Day. Thud Editioo. in poatavn,, #ith naimroui Illuitrationi, pnce B». bonnd A elciiii, 

yr moiocco antique^, 

T^INEVEII an 4 PERSEPOLIS, an , Historical Sketch of 

Ancient Aaiyna and Ffkia, with an ^cqpunt of *tho Recent Reaearcliea in thoae 
Couutiiea. Ry W S. W. \ au\, M.A., of the Biitihh Altiseum. 

This edition hastioen thornii^Tily reiiseil anilf*nlAr,{iil, afulMirral ne» illustritiona introduced 
ftom rocout additaons to the oollectiog ^the Htitiali Muatuni 

Arthur pALt, Vibiui, and Go., 25, PatenioHter Row. 


Tust pu1)1l^hod, ^ith Il]ii>»tr4tioti<j Woi>. xuini 
bio . pTMU Oy ^ 

pAME BmDS AND WILD 

VT IPOW L then Filends and their Foes. 
By A K Kno\, M.A , F LS., Anthur ui 

< Oiisitbologic d RatTih1«« 111 Siisnai./ 

John \"am Voorst, Fateruostei Row. 


Just puldishod. 1 \ol 1?mo , neatU bound in 
ctoth 38 €4, 

A new oreek dklp:ctt"s, 

adapted to the anaii(;emetit of the 
Rev. C. Woid 8 Worfh *9 Gianimai ; with a 
Lexicon and Appi vnix by the Rev FI- C. 
Adams, Fellow of Magdalen Colhge, ^id 
Absistaiit Afaster it Winchester College. 

Lnudtin. D. Nutt, 270 , Strand. 


luBt published, 

R.TR AIL’n translation 
of the JKUISH WAR By Josepmts 
Edited by Isa \c *1 a\ i ob. T hi puhlicatilpii 
of this work 18 now oomplettd, in Two 
volumes, piice 2 / 5 ?., cloth boardi, royal 
, 4 i. IO 9 la.ig;a pa.{i«r with JntrcKltte- 
tory and Kiqilanatory Essais and Notes, apd 
acopioiiB and careftilly prepared Index. 
The JF.WISH WAR w dlustrated with 
Seventy-five Engiavuigs. To these altlus- 
tiationB,%areruny engraved from the Draw¬ 
ings ofW'niiAM Tipping, E&q, made in 
Palestine expregsly fi« this wor^ a hii,b and 
peculiar value w ottaclierf, fTw ftilehty 
and iicruracy having been ir.Vnowhdged 
by dtattnguiBhed persons acquainted itb 
the Holy Lotid. • 

London Horn si on and Ston> man, 
yj, Patenw^ Row. 


BOOKS FOR THE^'TITDA off IIlhObKM^N 
LiNbilJAOb * 

1 vol 12mo , niatly boiioil in ilotb Dti 

T 7 IFTY LESSONS oil tho la.E- 

A AlbNXS ot the GKU&IAN LAN¬ 
GUAGE. By Dr. A. HKIMANN, Prn- 
fessoi ot theGeimaii lianguage and LUera- 
tiire ill Uiiiversity College. 

One ml ISmo doth. 2i M 

OOETHE’S JPlIKiENIE anf 

rAURIS. Anaiiged for tlie use ol Sin- 
ileids, with Notes, Vocabulaiy, nud Intcr- 
liiieai Translation of the Inst Sienes By 
Dr. Bfhb, Prutessor of the German Xaiii- 
giiige and Literature at Winchester CoU 
i«g*. . 

GERMAN JilADE EAK\'. 

By Dr PiKSCiitii Out vol, 12nio C100 
Ridges), ciptli, price Ov. ^ 

THE FIRST GERMAN 

R£f\DJ>G BOOK tor Brgiiineis in the 
MiidyoftU Litigiiagc B> iJi. Hi imasn, 

Prvlc 09 or ol f tor ry at* TJxisi orally CulIOfTC'. 

lima, aluth, 4e. * 

CARTEL’S MODERN LIN- 

GTHSr, or, CunveiBaiion<i iii Englibh and 
Gil man, followed by Models ul Receifita, 
Letters, Tables of Coins, Weights^ Mta- 
suret, &<*. 18nin. cloth, 2s, 6 ti. 

%* ATataisot s ot Mrscpr lAitrors GrRwix 
BooKta, lost publifiliiii, Lun bi* had eratii, or hc ut 
post ln.e ft»r (our 4l traps, autPauolhor ot lau 
I SOICAl , Pllll 0801 lltCAl ,aiHlOaiFMTAL BiNlKb iOl 
fix stamps. 

I London i David Kt 270, Strand. 
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QUARTERLY LITERARY ADVERTISER. IMarck, 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

Nnriy midjr, Seeoiid Editioa, 

L ITUROI^ BRITANNrCJE, 

or Hie Several Editiou9 of the BOOV 
of COMMON PKA VKR o1 the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND, from its Compitatioii to 
fhe last Ket 191011, together^ with the Li- 
TUBOv set forth for the Use of the Chvrck 
OF Slotiand, ariangnl to show their re- 
sjx*rtive ^ariAtinna* By, Wiiliam Kef* 
f it^uy J1 FcJlpvr of St. John’s tfollege, 
Cdtnbiiilge. 

W.PicatKiNG, Publisher, 177, Pircadilly. 
J. Dkiohton, Cam bridge. 


lastpahUilied. firice 6», 

rPHE CnRISTIAJ< EEMEM- 

X BRANCBIt, Na LXXIL, for 
APRIL, 1851. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Merivale's Jhaosiis itadir tlie Empire. 

9. The Miwusteritfs of Mount Atluio 
3. The Midot I'oeta of the Day. 

4 Enelsnd ns it w. 

5 Colleges Ibr tlio I.slNmnng Poor 
S. Reornt PitMwwtums of Dr Pusry. 

7* IjOkI HoUsd4*s Foreiga Uemtniscencee 

a. CtnirrZi MAuera 

9. Nonces of New Books. Pamphlets &c 
London; John and Cmarlu Monar, 

6, Patmioster Row. 


This Day, witli Coloured Plates and tnore than lOO Woodcuts, 

' One Vc^ume, 8vo., 31s* 6<f., 

COLLECTIONS TOWARDS A 

IIISTCRY OF POTTERY MB. PORCELAlYy 

tTjN TiiK 15 th, 16tii, 17tii, and IStii Cbntukies. 

'with a Description of the Manufacture, a Glossary, and a 

List of Monograms« 

BY JOSEPH MARRY AT, ESQ. 

^ This is a highly ingenious and niterestiug, as well as a singularly beautiful hook—i 
hook inspired by a genniiie love of the sulnert, and eiiiiched with infoimatioii and resoinct* 
ot the Tirrtit kind. Wiiat roiistitutes the chief luxury of the book is tiie variety and beauty 
of its illustrations. In upwards of one hundred clearly executed woodcuts, and snnie 
dozen beautifully coloured plates, we receive a vivid and accurate idea of many leadinv 
masfcrpief es of tlie plastic art. 'fhe work compribes a very copious glossary of tei ms iiscii 
in the description or potteiy and porcelain as wrll as u series of curious faC'Similes of the 
niaiks and muiiograins of the different manufacturers/— £xaminer, 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 

MR. HAIXAM’S HISTORIES. 


View oS the Stute of ]^urop6 during the Middle Ages, i^uun 

. .2 voli. 8to. 24/ 


XI. 


Constitutional History of England from the accession of hbnrv 

VII. to the DEATH of GEORGE II. Fifth JEJUton. . 2 vob. 8vo. 21/ 




tir. 


The literary History of .Europe during the 15 th, 16tb, and I7 th 
CENTURIKS. Third UdiUoii .' , . . 3 vot*. 8fo. 36/ 


JORN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET... 
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‘iaxscsi;&A.irBOVs. 


LOWESTOFT AMD NOR.WICH BOTAL HOTELS. 

S HOWETT begs to remind Visitors to the beautiful and 

> hralthful WATERlNQ.Pt.ACB o^LOWESTOFT, that they will find at the 
ROYAL HOTSL the same degree of cQmfbrt, ecouomy, aud ronvemence wUich hai {iro* 
cured for the ROYAL at NORWICH ao large a^tion8ge*for the last six yean of 
his management. Lowestoft is ^le Suffolk T^ininus of the Eastern (Sounties Railway, 

and is iiuwr tbs piicket Station for tho Steamers to Denmark and the North of 

Europe, the Scotch Steamen also calling regularly taice a-weel. The Neighbourhood is 
iu the higliest degree salubrious, is strongly recommended by the Faculty, and possesses 
unusual attractions for permanent or casual Resident*. A GUIDE-BOOK, profusely 
illustrated, descriptive of the IJpwn and^'’icinage, |irice Sixpence, or ixist-free for a Shifling, 
may be had mi application at the Royal Hotela, Norwich and Lowestoft, or at Yuimouth, 
Cambridge, Peterborougli,*or Ely Stations. , s 


QTEAM COMMUNICATION between LOAVESTOFT and 

^ NORTH of BUROPB, under rpeciid Contrart with the DANISH QOVEKN. 
MBNT, rfnd Cirrynift IffiR MAJBSrV'S MilLS.—Kirry SAT DHOW, (he 
NORTHERN STEAM PACKET COMPANt S btram Ships leaie LUWKSIOhT 
lor lUKRTlNO and B \LLUM at 11 f,m,oii arrival ot the LONDON o pm Iroin, 
1eaiin.r HIERJfNO or llALLUM every WEDNESDAY. Fares, Rail and >e4el -- 
London to Hjerting—>Fir*t Class, 9/., Seroiid Chis*, 2/.; Thud CUs*, 1/ Tin* is the 
.Shortest Uimtc to COPENHAGEN, .STOCKHOLM, anil all Northern Hown* of DEN- 
MARK sirid SWEDEN.— Particulars ol Freight, &c., fiotn Capt Smaif, Lowestoft, Mi. 
C. Mol i EE, Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, London; Messrs. Mollfk and Co., Hjcrting ; or 
from Mr. Mosbly or Mr. Richardson, Eastern Counties Railway Station, London. 

NOTICE.—PATENT GLASS SILVERING.—Now ready, 

and may be had fiie from MKLLISH, Regent Stieef, MILLAR, Kdinhurgli, 
LIVINGSTONE, LiveriKMil, &c., NEW ILLl sj’RVTKD CIRCULARS, deaciiptive 
of tins beautiful Art-Manulacfun<, so greatly admired His Ko>.il Higlities* Pnneo Aliiert 
at the Royal YoA B.nic]iief, and so highly eulc .,i*ed by the ‘Times and the whole public 
lilies*. Articles ^executed by (his unique puxibS comprise e%eiy variety of Onianieiital 
Glass, and are ^leculMrly suitable, frofti tlie no^eltv and sjdendour of macciial, and 
singular elegance of design, for presents of e\ ery description. 

London \isitor8 are jiarticularly sulicucd to inspect theSliow Rooini of « 
S. MBLUbii, 118, Regent Street. 


TO THE FAMILIES OF OLEBOTMEN AttD OF THE WIVES C|F 

OLHSaTMEH. 


C LERGY MUTUAL ASSt RANGE SOCIETY. 

Eatablfsheil 18.>9. * ^ 

Patrons—llie ABCHDisqoFS of CaNxy biiur v and York. • 

Trustees—The Lohds Bishop of London, Di;bh 4M, .ind Winchbstbr, 

Uhairmaii oi Directors—llie Archdeacon of Dondon. 

^ Vice-ChairxDan«-F. JU Wollaston, Esq., M. 4 ., 

Assurances upon Life are effected in this Office (in which all the profits made upon 
assurances are divided quiuqiienuially amongst the assured memliers) upon the lives 
of c1er^y^len, and of the sons fOi 4 daughters, fattier*, mothers, hrothers and sisters, uncles, 
aunts, nephews, and flieces of clergymen; and upon the live* of the wives of clergymen, 
and of the fatheis, mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles^ aunts, ueiihews, and njeccs of the wives 
of rlergymeA. * » 

Praspeetuses to be hod at the Office of the Society, No. 41, Pailiament Street, West¬ 


minster. 

« 


JOHN HODGSON, 
JOHN BORDER, 


^•^*|Secretarics. 




Q. Rev., No. 176s 
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TUTOR rpB OOXJUBaS. 


A CLEKGY 5 rAN,M.A.,latei’ellow ofhis College, and University 

Kxaminer, and holding at^this time a re^Vmiible icholastie office under the immediate 
8pfK>intment of Government^ receives into hie Fafikily a very FEW YOUNG MEN, his 
residence being not far fWnl Eondon./ Several of Ins Pupils are now in each Uiiiversity« 
ti> whose Fiieiids'references will be oiTeredf OS well os to a large Body of distinguish^ 
SVholius and Clergymen, in Oxford*, Cambiidge, and London. Address Rer. S. S., 
Church Registry, 3h, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 


THE BEST LONBOH-MABE WATCHES. 

T. COX SAVOIir & CO., Watchvtahers, dit,, CornhUl, London, submit 
for solcctio a •very largo Stock of Ligbly finislied lon^on-mado Watebes, 
tbo whole of which are Manufactuved under their own inspection.—A printed 
Warranty is^ven with each Watch. 


PKICES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES. 

, IVitent Lever Watch, in douUe-buoked, engiiie^tumr d case, the 
movement with the latest improvement, t*. e., tiie detached 
escapement, jewelled, burd eniunel dial, liiiud to murk the 
seconds, and maintaining power to ooutinue going while 

-winding up. £4 14 (] 

Ditto, jewulled in four faoleR, and capped .. 6 0 0 

Ditto, the £nc8t quality, with the unproved regulator. Jewelled in 

six holes, such as is usually mounted in gold oases. B B i) 

Either of the above in hunting oases lOs. 6d. extra. 


GOLD CAS£S.>-StzE ron Ladies. 

Patent l^ver Watch, in englue-tuined, dodble-backed, gold oose, 
with richly ornamented gddfdiai and hgnres, the movement 
with the latest improvement, f. s., the detached escapement, 
maintaining power to keep the Watch going while winding 

up, and jeweUed... £11 13 0 

Ditto, with richly engraved case. 12 12 U 

Ditto, with very strong eugme-tumed com, chobed edged, and 

jewelled in lour holes .? ... 14 14 0 


\ 


GOLD Size v6a Gbntlbubn. 

Patent Lever Watch, in douUe>b«oked, ploiu, or engine-turned 
gold I'usu, tlio nioMmient with the latest improvement, L if., 
detached escapooient, jAweUed in fqur holes, liard enamel 

<lio2, to mavk tbo oaiJ molataiaiug povrev to 

coutrnuf going while winding up... 

Ditto, in slron^r^ oasi*, improved regulator, un^ capped. 

Ditto, jewelled m six holes, and gold b^ouoe, a very highly 
finished Watch.... 


£10 10 0 
13 13^ 0 

17 IT 0 


Either of the Gentlemen's Watches may be bad, In l^unting cases, for £ 3 3s. 
eacli extra. 


A Pamphlet describing tlio voiious oonsinietionB of Waiches, and explain¬ 
ing the advantages of each, with liv^ts of prices, is published, ani may be 
had, gratis, on application, or will be sent, postage free, to any part of the 
British dominions.^T. COX SAVOItY Sl CO, 47^ ComlbcQl, London, Seve» 
ioertfrom OracccMrcK^^ireeL 
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NUKBEE ONE, 8T. PAUL’S GHUSCHTABl). 

_ _ ■■■ ■* 

[r Midhummer, 1H49, at llit recommtmUtion of * Lbambm ■ i:dinbuij|,^h Tonrul/ 'The 1 conomiat * 
Timm. Wn klv Dispatdi lod taaiiy * r oi^yins of |iubtit iipioioni vie iiitruducril i hiiorv on its 
own m nth to tlu n iin i A i.oii» uni is At the iimi of#ur iliimK hi wi | nbliolicd i Circular, men than 
Uirt*t niiklnn eoiiebof whwh wfleuiM.4l to \h dibtiibnu. I On I bitorj aiul IlieAdulUfration oKoftee ' 
lu thit( iirulirwt fullv enundmtothi i|uesiinn. v^liu h has lab*!} heenri\ivediofUii.{,iuu substitotioiis 
that w«*ie. and now an?, in many m&taniBs, pilmt J ofl upon tin imrrbsvr. not only ns Chirory. but 
even as Coftee, such bubstitutioDi at th** some time (outaiuin^ uot a p<u|^ le iithei of tho one or ot the 
other ] rodnre \ • 

It iswi U known tint agroat numlRrofcnubumi ij preftrCwee mixid wi«h a little pure Chieury, awl 
slUr mubl m iturc Loiiuilm iiiou wi bi>e detrimiULd\nf>ynwloj|; Uil uiljotniA iiLomniendaliOfia of 
th( * Morning Adiertiser' o( the 15th insi and of thi ‘ I oucet xuwkp g i r ot thi aumi (Hk 

\Vti u ww «oi 1 1 *. l>tu|w^r Lunptio tu lit. uloitloil in ihu n> !.•<« I w.nulal W this ilt.. 

retail ..lotir bliould hk prtvtiitid fiiim m Ihui; is ] ure t ofla auHituh iii \ihull tin.ix !• an almiKtHre ut 
( ill II y ' * • * * Uiit while we w ^ ild proliil it ihi retnl lU xli rs in 1 ea and X oil< 

liom h Iling that as pure Coflee in which thi is a A rlain im lunt c 1 Ciiicorv, wc woulil accord to thi m 

14 mtimtitueoftlM piimibstoti w^ailithi v n iw It h iii ii mU an idroixtutouf ( olTic andChuoiN - 
iiih rccib ring it compulsory on them thit Ihi y shill kt ihi ii Liistiinn m know the tict U woald ihi n 
be lor their i int inicrs (o niikmlieir cIioul t > mv whtthi i th > pr«l4ried ( iHie lu lint «tit< ci| 
liiuitytoi which the (.eilon m(iLliant<i iic siidi AcilousJdcoriUb oi mixid with i ccitain aniouiit o/ 

( hi(Oi\ Wk will nndirtike to sa> that owin„ t thi tir in luir flavour ah well Bs„it lUi ihi ut 
till mixiil irticle tho utail di il ii» would sill liU> i mills if it fui ivri) oni puund the) leiulcdot 
( otfrs in itk puu stall Morning AdttH m 

* Allowingli iweiiif for thi siki ot ui^iim nt tint Ihi nlnint m orChiorv.iumiulcriU pio}iiitioiM. 

15 III 111 opinions of lome pirs^H id imi r \eini ut il is si i) t< ita ii Hint liv nthcrl it is iiit loiisidt rt il 

t) b SI lod snch thejiifiw JiJd sot H tola all wid iih u.i luln th c mpclltd, is itjinsint 
tlL> liiqmntly ur , to drink (Incut > altl uu^h tin y di&like it / lutit ^ 

(W i ill V ikii < Ritli till pT< cc liDg n m iiks an I thi iiiihlu iua> it st assuiid that ^ artieh c void h\ 

IS 11 III ti nth lud 111 Lilt, whit they put I lit to U nd ir s»!iililunier ihcitamcsUi mIiuIi thi} an 
oidiniiil^ Itsi^i lU 1 * * 

llic lullouin, *iilales aic loastid in Sihcr ( ybiidirs, nod tlm Scale of I'rirts is inn xitl 

PURE CHICORY. 

< d 

1 mist C hiiotv mbs. 01 nound m (juai titles luobo . . . n > |M.r)oun<l 

liDiiit Chicory, in 1 lb Icidin pack ig( a.Of „ 


COFFEE AND CHICORY MIXED. 


Oi4iii»rv ^ ■**ilh much < liirors ■ 



i 
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Ihito (Utti With b M (hieon 


• 

n 

10 

% 

twiiilCiflt withtliioiv . • 

'lin . 
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. 1 

. 1 
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u 

V rv 1 iiK • • • • « 
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I'liti ulirly Choice • > • 

. 

m 

. 1 
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PUR^ COFFEE. 

II\I(JN, . N-ilno ... . . 

1 

m 

0 ti 1 

1 

f 

fio id . . ■ • 

m 


1 

S 

II 

bine Plantation . • 

• 

1 

4 ti 1 

f 


J\M\K \ > fiondtoiine . 


l 

2 ti I 

4 

1 

\ny Fim t> 1 imst 

• 

L 

1 ti 1 

H 


( OSTA Rl( \ .A stran,t mil „ «)d Cuflei 

• 

1 

i 1) i 

L 


MOCIIA . .* (Iioict Old to lamest A„ed 

*• 

J 

I tu . 

t 

" 1 


A SC ill of I lufat is nnifhi m a« pnsiibli heiiin oInh rsi d thi lehon I ind ] iiii ( hii orv lu m uch jt hs 
<\ piusi\( linn I nr ( iftti it must be csuUnUliit when ( ofTi iiidlhicoi) uxaild mlxid imuih 
bctUi C ilT L n ubcd tlisn whiii ( oltie ih sold i lui As, Iqg ii <*\ iiici 

1 { outuest f bne ( oflee alls 4d perjound ... 11 

i umu et of best Chtcor} . at 5d * , 0 1 

1( ouurcH. or 1 111 of line Coffee and Cy^icorv mixed y • ■ 1 S ■* 

It w > lid ni d nibt be IhhI it eviiv purchaser could make it eonvcuicnt tx bnv 0i fT e and CIiilois 
sepaiali I *iud adopt Hie ab itc ui iny othei iiropoitious for miung that might be lhout,lit Uwt 
Should til. redneliiuuf the duties on Cwee eoutemplaied by the Ghiutciior oftlic Itsclaoutr be 

*-tuirad Ah-I. tl *.**• prices «IU l»» Mll«*7d aMUMllngl} ** ■ 

DAKXN «t COBKPANY, 

T1:A MEBCHANTS, AigePATENTEbB FOB EOASTIEO COFFEE IK 
, * bILVEE CYLINUBBS, 

NUMBER ONE, ST.PiUL’S GBUBCH7ABD, LONDON. 

JLad^^jff 1851, _ * 

* We put it to ColEre merchants and rCRpanable dealm. whether it lie not advinUe that they ehoald 
tliemselves take some steps to supply tliihpublie wtin eheap und elfitttisa eoflbwttiUe.*—/Ac J^scet 
15th Manh. 1851 

The fallowing has continually appeateil tn our Price Cnmuts fir uonr some yean — 

Tb aidex tnmsuie to eousuumrs uierertaiuty ol using only pun Coffbe, Dakih 8t CoMRAmrrccoDiraend 
PuMhaaen to buy their Com whdie, and to gimd it themsehes With the view of affordlug ever} 
fbeiki*y for in doing, Uaxih & Coufamv eontinue to supply anexm llent east iron Coffee-miU, coapitti, 

V ith odjidtiDgsc rew and enu'selled drawer, for Uie cost pnee, namel) Sti 9tf. 
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SUM* Airs ASSVRAirClS SOCXSTT, 

TllIlEADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 


Charles Bell Ford, Es([., Chairniiin. 


Winiani Berenfftwl. H«q., M.P. 
Hon, Piiilip ripvdell Buuicritt 

Hnrrv Cli€^l< r. Cfcu. • I 

.Vamiifl Po|»y* Cw kertdl. K-ki* | 
a.ukes Currie, 

John nTumiiioiut. ISbq. 

WilJiain Kr.iuk9, E^. 


Willinm K. Hnmifilon, Kaq. 
Cupt. H. U Ilamiltuu, R W. 
Joseph floarr, £m. 

Feliu 1 / dhiiike, Esq 

lleni> FtaaelrS, LefeTte, Ksn.* 

llviiry I lUledale, fisq. 

W.u-di> NArm. 111 , 1 ?c(|. 
Bricu PfniflT, Esq. 


Chailes RiclianI Pole, Esq* 
lAmlwrtPide. Esq 
Uharlae Bankea, Ksq. 
Henry Hlr*h, Ksq., M.P. 
John Shepherd, Eaq. 
Henry Sluait, Esq., M P. 

CL C«»Ar|f« ThARttun, 


• shara of Profit increased from ONE^ALF to FOUR-FIFTHS. 
^HE Managers beg to inform the Publfc that they have now 

J- determined that all policies effected a^er Miiljutnmer, 1850, and remaining in force 
at each septemiial ]ieriod of division, shdli participate in FOtm-tiFTRs of the Net ProGts 
of the Society acpiuitig after Midsummer, 18d0, in pioportion to their contritiutions to 
those pioKts, and subject to the restrictions imposed by U^e Society** Act of Parliament, 7ih 
of William IV. qpp. 47, 

The policies *-0 tshich the profits are awarded are those insuribg /^lOO or upwards for the 
\^h(>le duration of life, u]ioii which at least five annual payraeAts of Premiuni have been 
maiie ; tliey a^ classed acrordiiig to tlie countries from wliich they ate pniposed. 

Th^ Premiums rcciuireil by this Society for insuring young lives are much lower than 
many other old c^talilUlicd offices, and os low as most offices. Peisoiis desnoiis of Insuring 
lives will see that this Society now pic^nts many advantages, anil offers great inducenientH 
to Insuiers, who are fully puitected from all iis'< by an anflile guarantee ftuid m addition 
to the aerumulafcd funds derived fiom the investments of Pieiniums. 

The share of profit apportioned to each policydiolder at each septennial valuation may 
be teceiveil in .itiy one of the following ways, viz.— 

1. By o payment in then prevent money ; 

2. By an eqiiitalent Augmentation of the Sum assured, |Kiyal>le at the extinc* 

tioii of the life ; 

3. By nn equivalent UeUiiction of the siibsequenl annual premium ; 
provideil that a written declaration of such option fie left at the Office of the Society 
wjthiii Three Months next after the division shall have been declared: and if such Option 
he not so ileelareil, the Sum previously assured by tlie policy will receive an Augmentation 
eipiivaleiit to tlie profits such policy may lie entitled to in then piesenl money. 

2ir?ns of Years ,—^Aasutaticcs may he eiTecfeif fur any terms of years. 

Single Pretniam ,—An Assurance for the whole period of life may also be fiaid fur in one 
tfiiin at the time it is effected. 

fjmiled Number <f Annual Premiums ,—An Assurance for ^he whole of life may also 
be ^laid fur by an ariiinal premium duiiiig a d^nile number of yean onlg ; but to *cease 
with the fi^lure of the life duriiy^ that limited Term of Vears. 

\foiut JLtves ,—An Assurance nny beeffeoted 6ri the joint crinUnuanceof two 1ive<f, either 
by a Single or Aiiiiual Premium ; the sum itisi^retl to be paid os soon as eititer of the two 
lives shall drop, * 

lM%t Survivor ,—An Assurance may be effected on the life of 11 Survivor of two, or tlie 
lost Survivor of three liv ‘s \ in the fiist case* the stim irisuied is payable on the fiiiliire' >f 
the secoitcf of the two lives; and iiTthe last case not until the failure of the last of the three 
lives. 

Volicies i^rcAosed,—If rhe holder of a policy lj;ir ihe whole of life wish to discontinue 
the iu8uraiice,tlni 3ol.icty will puichase it after four annual premuims have been paid. 

fjoansom, Policies ,—Loans on Policies are gi anted not exceeding the Office Value of 
them, after four Annual Pieniiuins have been paid, and tiiey have acquired a value of not 
less than £25. " • 

Podiign Residence ,—Persons whose Lives are Insuteil in this Office are allowed to reside 
iu'aiiy pait of Turopc, and to pass by Ska during peace frpm any one pait of Europe to any 
other part of Kurojie, without extra premium. o ' 

AtteiKUnre daily at the Office in TitRE.\DMEPDLi: Street, from Ten o'clock in the 
Morning till Four lu the Afteniouii, exce}.t on Satuiidays, lo/iea^J closes at Two, 

COMMiTTBES, liefore wIulU ]icrsoiis on whose lives assurances are proposed may 

present tUemaelves, are held every Tuesday and Friday at One dtloeh, 

* CHARLES HENRV Ll^iDKRDALB, Actuary, 
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EDINBURGH 

&Z1*B ASSVBAyrCB OOMBAB'Y, 

(KSTABLISHBlf Ilf ISIS.) 

INCORPOHATUD BY .ACT ,OP PAItfJAKBNT. 

BDINBUROH (HBAD OFFlfcE)-i93, GKORGB STUBBT. 

LONDON—11, KING 'WILLIAfI STRBftT, CITl'. 

-- -- - • 

Tbc Right tlon«Y«oid»Vitcauut Melville. 

Vice-Presideot—Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, of Sraiihope, Bart. 

I.OHDOir BOABD. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Advocate George Maekintoih, Kaa. • 

for Scotland « - Francie Whitmarsh, Q.C. 

The Hon. Robert Dimdae John Phillippe Judd» Kiq. 

John Abel Smith, Ksq., M.P. • ^ Cliarl^ Robert Beaucleik, JSsq. 

Hugh Johnaton, Baq. William A. £aile, £aq. 

Arthur J. Blackwood, Saq. Jamea Bouar, Eaq, 

Chatdn Staniforth, Kaq., Reiideiit. 

Medical Officer—Robert JRckaon, M.D., 16 , Hertford Street, May Fair. 
Sa^era'-Meaara. Smitli, Pajue, and Smitlri. 

Solicitors—Measn. Howland, Hacoii, and Rowland, 38 , Tlueadnecdh* Street. * 


^HE following are the adyantages derived by an Insurance with 

tliis Company:— 

Mutual Aasuriuice without Uahility* * 

Ninc'teiitliB of the whole Profita aeptennially divialble among the AaauiCd. 

An intermediate Bonus ou Policiea becoming olaimt lietweeij one inveatigatiou and 
another* 

The moat equitable principle of division. 

Kates of Premium extremely moderate. 

SFCCIMEN OF RATES FOB iKsVBlWi lOOL OH A S/NOtB I.IFB. 


Ak«* 

Withoat PsrticipBtioa. 

Untf Ve«ir. Seveo Yos-v. 

Ftir Lir<^ 

WiOi IViTticipatiou. 

Age.* Tort Ate. 

20 

£0 

17 3 

XO 19 11 1 

£1 14 

2 

20 

£l 17 7 

30 

1 

1 3 

14 8 

2 3 

7 

30 

2 7 1 

40 

1 

0 to 

1 tl 10 

2 17 

11 

40 

3 3 2 

50 

1 

15 1 

2 4 5 

4 1 

7 

50 

4 9 0 

60 

3 

1,8 

3 18 11 

b 4 


00 

6 15 8 


T*he heiieOts of the pailicipation plan of insurance are exliibitcd in the following ex> 
amples of a * . 

Bo/tHs Aiidieiona to Policies ^cctnl with this CoMpantf* 



It will be observed that, in some instances, the above bonuses amount together to more 
than the sun. originally iiisored^a featuir of success of which few offices ean iioast. 

No office can reasonably Hold out greater beuefiu. Prospectuses and rates may be ob* 
taiued at tlie London Office as above. 


In effecting a policy, no entry money or other charge is made beyond the Premium and 


Stamp. 

Zondan, 11, Iiing WilUam ^reet, City, 


GILBERT L. FINLAY, Manager. 
WM. DICKSON, Sec. 


1^, JRev.f No, 176 
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70 QPAteTiaUiY 

AKCIV 8 Xii» Ass^m^avcui mwvAiry, 

84, TRBOaKOBTOirlBlttl^. BA^ 

ASTD M^PAIdEritALL. 

{Bmjpomre4l>r%M]d 8Md8Wilu.TV'<,<i>76.] 

w...>.. .. 

* Ttioniaa FAmeo^b^ Kt);^ AlilAttftii/ CMmtm^ 

MTIlliaiii l«*f, Hmyp 


RiehBfd B. Aiden^ Riq. 
VMIm Bttkbmrjp Btq. 
Edivard 

ThofM CSamplini 


TIioikiM Eallf, ]Eiq«» 
Aldamm* 

JoMDilii^ PilchcT) Ski. 
LnHtFAio^&q. 


Jamai dUL B«q« 

Rupot li^lebyt Biq. 

AvdiioMii— I^ ro fti K wr Halit bl.A*; J. D. ShntflairoKtiit Biq. 
FuvitouN.-^Pr« Jeafinpsfoiit % VioAwrj Sqiiftfa. 
SuMCOH*—W. ConliOBi Biq[.t 2^ FManeb’bFlftfia* Old Jeinj* 
Clob&vi*iPu>a Actoakt.—»|V< dNww HaHj ILA., o4Kiog^ CoU^. 

CTAKDiHe Coi;8»Bt.^Sii; ^olm RomUljt M«P«» iAtt«rD«3r<pG«neFi], 
« SouoiTOB^WilUaiii Tidier, Biq„ 1^, Doughty Btiest, 


In nddUion to a larfe fiiliteribed CapSio], Avnifaia have Ibo aecnrity of an Anonmce 
Fuhd of upward* of twM boadrod thouaond poand% and%n Anrnfol Income of 70,000/., 
arinng ftom the iMne of nearly 7000 Policies. 


aomni. oa movit aauroa. 

Pmni* oemring on the Bonus System will be annnally entitled to 00 per cent of tbe 
IHToJIte «i tbia bnneh (ftfler j^ymeiit of tfve ysatly nvamlntiM) • and the Twuflt eedfined to 
each Policy may be either Mded to die inm awu^ or apidied m ledaetran of the Annual 
v’Premium. 

Mir^ovini, o» MW mubmsobs mjurooi. 

The Tablet on the non-parboipating principle atfoid peenliar adeanfcages to the assuKil, 
not offered by any otW omce«' ■■ and wbim the qjbject is the least poesible outlay in the flnf 
instance, they eecure to the PcdiCT-holder tbe peyment of a certain eum at tbe death oftU» 
Aiiuied, at a eery reduced rate of Pidnium. 


akwasb MwasnnME «o Ammnm rioo. 


,Ase. 

VcrOttfl Ysa^ 

1 For Seven Ye«|a. 

\ . __ _ 

1 WHOUB TBBK. 

1 TlllbPtoflts' 

^foonfe notu. 


A. «. A 

A. e 4 ^ 

1 A J 4. 

A. # 4 

eo 

0 IT a 

,0 10 1 ' 

1 15 10 

1 11 10 

Wl 

1 1 0 

1ST 

] 5 5 5 

• 0 7 

40 

1 a 0 

X e 0 

I SOT 

a 14 10 

50 

*1 

1 1 If M 

I • 

4 0 11 

< to 

s s 4 

i> *» * . , 

sue 

0 II 10 


Oi^ball of ^ * Wbola-Tsim' Pneminm may remain on credit for eeren yeare, or 
oue-miid^lim riieiBinm may imahi for h^asb dabtnpcn the Policy, af ftptr cant., 
or may be paid off At any tipM withmit notke* ” 

Polideaaasigtied os fmid«#dbseCt«ity not void by from nioida, duelling, or the 
hands ef iinttee. In cases of death by tbe abore caui{ai,Uie 4 gnMl amount oTPremiume le* 
csivcdwill beMtnmed. PNmumie paid hal^yearly or quarterly. Assnianoes granted upon 
lives up to the age of SO.*—Tablea upon an increaasog awldeoiMuig acale of paymant. 

Chums paid m One Mmfth after proofs have been aptJrored. ' 

Lnani npOn ^iproved security. 

lledical OIBocra attend daily in TbrftgmoftoD QgieetaCa Quliter l>afo|p Two o”C3ock. 

Pmapeotutei and every other information may be had at the Olftcci^ dk by letter 
addfeeesd to ^ 

^ B. BATBS^ MeHdMi iTfrecfen 








AlBB)IABI.S STBPZTp 

Apid, 1861. 


MR. MITERAY’S 
LIST OF WORKS ’ IN THE PRESS. 

_U_.- 


THE QRENVtLLE PAPERS; 

KI^N i 0 

THE PRI\ATE f ORRl -^PONDl M 1 m< 11 MID l.RI NMI I I I \RI 11 MPT 1 , K 
AND III^ nUOlHf U ^ ni i{Uilll JiONOMMltl I (.HI N\II I I 

lIlftlK llllIMJS VMi I OMT MLf)li Vi II s, 


lORMFRTY iiirsrRvrij \T sr(m 3 — NOW it>K nir 111 SI anil midi iiurif* 


i ion / t7u> e nt uM cf this h /hZj i n/ mf nt a r 
h fikt nth i It t f 

II M KINCr (.1 OUf.l nif IIITKD 
IJ K U VViriMMDUKT l>I tCMUIHTVND 

111 hi s <>1 

M \M \srrT 
ni vmsiiii I 
I I \l ION 

ni i>tui j» 

MVRQl 1 ‘-S 

t1 VNBY 

t \U1 

m 11 
r"”Mi rr 
•-vNimu ir 

I I IMO\T 

II \ i n vN 
If vl^n^\ u KJ 
c H \imM 
MVN 1 ri 11 ) 

NOI UJIM Itn 
S 1 l OTK 
Ull 1 M tMlOl I If 
ni 11 Lt 01(0 

1 01 T>s 

r N 111 r 1 o V 

L\MDI^ 


I xt'ith U iff* It f iti HI t1 N 11 iff 
i I 1 \1 11 it I Jt I * 

roTfiis 

I iTorrvM) # 

I (1 n I 

11 oil j r it\ II11 

I MMt IJM (ONW\Y 

HoRV< I \^ \l lOI I (I M 1 oi 
01 I Olio) 

I rNil NO HI HKi 

I < I OK r ( m NMi iL 

' mu f \ML1%1 S 

will riM ( M \nn iiANirr ton 

II r I si I s III il\ I Y 
vni II \Ai\ ON (ill t 1 vju 

OI T 1 M I ] i>OJ ) 

Mil M 11 \ 11 n • 

• Mil \M 1 PJ 1 HI I N vfti OJ 

no's! NN) 

MI I UM 1 I S lOi K1 » 

IK II \NS I \Nn V 
Ml I II Mil I s row NS) NO 
MU ( \l ( U VI I 
MU *1 in • 

'*11 KNOX 

• Ml ( II M 1 I S I I ovn 

» 

VNn ijii 


AITUOU OF TJin lA/FCUtlj Of 'i. . 


IN 11 r IS *1 s I 


MR^GRENVILLE'S DIARY OF POLITICAL EVENTS'; 

r\Riicir.vivLY i>iitiN< iiir im itron oi ms \uMiMsin\noN xsiirsfluiid 
Ol IIIE^r^l VSIKV, 1 HUM 1701 T(1 JTI1 

BDITED* TJY AYTTfLlAM JAIMES SMITH, EbQ. 



2 MB. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

HISTORY OF THE ROMAN STATE;' 

* 

FROM THE TEAR mO TO 1850. FOUNDED ON AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS. 
translated from the ITAlIaN op LUIOI carlo PARINI. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. K GLADSTONE, M.P. 

, * ^ I a Vote, 8vo. 

-4- 


THE TREASURES OF AAT JN GREAT BRITAIN. 

deino an account of the chief collections of Paintings, sculpture, mbs. 

c MINUTU^, fcc., ftc • • 

OBTAINBU PBOM PERSONAL INSPECTION DURINfl VISITS IN 18B0 AND 1850. 


4 


BY DR. WAAGEN,^ 

Director of the Royal Gallery of Picturet at ^rbn. 

2 VoIb. 8to. • * 


^HISTORY OF ENGLAND^ FROM .THE PEACE OF 

UTRECHT. 

YOLS. 5 & 6—THE FIRST TEARS OF THE AMERICAN WAR: 176A-.1780. 


BY LORD MAHON, M.P. 
2Vols. 8vo. 


-♦—^ 

• a 

LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES OF 
LORD CHANCELLOR CLARENDON. 

11 LUBTRATIYE OF PORTRAITS IN RXB GAT LCRT; WITR AN ACOOU|rT OF THE OJHOIN OF 1111 

^ coLLsenoN; and^ uEscRiprrvE oatatogue of ihb pictures. 

BY L\Dy THERESA LEWIS. 

T>Vi<h Portraits. 2 Volh. 8yo. 


COT^TRASTjS^ OF FOREIGN AMO ENGLISH SOCIETYi 

OR RECORDS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF A RESIDENCE IN VARIOUS«PARTS 
OF THE CONllNENT AND jp1|ai^ND 

BY MRS. AUSTIN. ** 


2 Vol8. Post Sto 



Ma MUARATS LIST OF WORKS IK THE PRESS. 

• A PASTORAL LETTER: 

ADDRESSED 10 THE CLEBOT Of THE DIOCESE OP EXETBB, 

BT HBKBY LORD BIS^OF OF EXETER. 

Bro. 


% 

rhsaonAL ifAn«ATrrB of 

AN ENGLISHMAN DOMESTICATED IN ABYSSINIA. 

BY MAKSFIELD, PARKYKS, Esti. • 

With tliutraticnuB. 8 to. 



THE LIFE AND 

REMINISCENCES.OF THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 

. BY MRS. BRAY. 

WITH HVUEBOUa ILLVBTBATIONS FROM HIS CHIEF WORKS, » 

Drawn on Wood hj G. Schau^ Jnn., and printed in a novd and beautiAil ityle. * 

With a Portrait. Small 4to. 

-^ — - 

LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF GENERAL 
SIR HUDSON LOWE. 

REVEAUNO lUE TRUE HISTORT OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 

rAHTLT COJTPWU ANP AUUAIfOm 

BY TUB LATE SIR NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS. 

With Portiiit. 5 Vole. 8vo. • 

<< These MSS. consist of every instruction^ d<Apatcb, and other letter, which Sir 
Hudson Lowe, or any of his staff, received or wrote that in any way whatever related 
to his prisoner; and of copious notes of every conversation whicli lie or tliey ever liaA 
with Honaparto, or with any of his followers, or with any other person, on any subject 
connected with Bonaparte—notes made at tlie time with extraordinary care by Major 
Gorrequer, tlie acting Military Secretary. Many of thei^ conversations are ^xtremely 
dramatic, and such of them as were licld with MM. Bertrand and Montliolon, and with 
Bonaparte himbclf, afford very cnrious^rcvelationB of ku sentiments, habits, and 
charaeter. The Utters from Bertrand and Moniliolon to Sir Hudson were in fact 

JI%>iuxpa,rtf'a owtty an thrj mno'wcdly wrote them from his dictation. Dut the richest 

particulars ooncemiug Napoleon and his family at Longwoodttre^ntained in O'Meara's 
unpMuhrd communications to Sir Hud^n before their quarrel, and in a^scrics of 
private letters to a friend of the surgeon’s, each penned by liim witliin a few hours after 
he had quitted Bonaparte's presence. Sir Hudson had all along meant tlieso re^or^ 
to be published. e • • 

From <t)icBo papers, therefore, the world will at last learn, as it ought long ago 
to have learnt, the tmth, and tlie wAole truf^i, respecting tlie captivity of Napoleon. 
Justice will, consequently, at ]a|t rendered to the fairness and generosity of this 
country ; to the conscieutioils minister who presided over the War Department during 
the whole of the period ; and to the tnemory--^das 1 tliat it can only be hia memory—of 
ono of tbo most able, zealous, and humane public servants that ever fefr a sacrifice to 
prejudice audViisrepreseiitatloQ.^’-*(2ttariiriy 
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THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS.’ 

A NBRT xyOLlSir TARSION. TltAlfSLATrflD TBOM TUI! TKXT OF O/rVORD, AND EUITCD 

BY THJ3 REV. Gi;pRGB RAWLINSOK, U.\. 

Lato Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 

. ASffXSTID ST n» SBornBR 

• • f 

COLONEL UAWLINSON, C.K, ANp^SIR GARDNER WILKINSON. F.R.S., 

WITH COPIOUS NOTES AND APPENDICES. IULUSTHATTNO THE HISTORY, FltOK THE HOST 
RECENT SOURCES OF INPORHATION. 

IVofi. 8 yS 

«. 

Tho object of thoso volumoa ia to bring to bear on the iUm^tration of Herodotus, and 
to comprise within tho limits of a sing^ wt>rk, tho information upon the various subjects 
tri'ated of by tho Fatlier of History/’ which is at present scattered over tho whole 
field of Ulcratui'6, partly oontained in works which are well known, but from their bulk 
or their unattractiveness, littlo read; as Rennel]/s " Geographical Treatises; ” 
Lopsius’ “ Clirorologie dor Algyptcr,” and Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici,” partly in less 
accessible publicatinus, as the Memoirs and Journals of th^ various Learned Societies 
of Jtiiigland and the Continent. It has been tliought especially dcsirablo to embody 
in the oomineiit the chief rosalts. whether historical or ethnographical, which have 
been •arrived at in the progress of Cuneiform and •Uierooeypiiical Discovery. Tho 
vast iumMiit v!l f/co^/rftpkical information which tho enterprise of rccait Tmi>f/ers lias 
Accumulated, sociued also to require to be arranged and methodise^l. Tlio translation 
itself has been uiidcrtakoii from a conviction of tho onCiro iiiofloquacy of any existing 
voi'hion to the wants of the time. Thu gross unfaithfulness of Boloi', and the oxtroiiiu 
unpleasantness of his style, render liis traiislatiou completely iiisuSicieiit in an ago 
whieh dislikes nffertation and requires accuracy ; while tlio only other cumpleto 
English versions w'liich exist ore at once too close to tho original to bo perused wdtli 
any pleasure by tho gciieml reader, and also defective in respect of scholarship. 
In the pi*cscnt version, the aim has boon to preserve exactly the moaning of the original, 
and at the same time to avoid the stiffness and harshness of stylo which is so apt to 
attach to translations from ancient authors. 


« 

A SKETCH OF MADEIRA IN 1850. 


BY EDWARD VERNON IIARCOURT. 

• FOR HIE USE OF 'J^AYELLERS OU INVALIDS RESIDENT THERE. 

With a Map and Woqitcuta. Post 8vo. 

-♦-- 

. • 

* HISTORY 6f ANCfENT POTTERY: 

• EGYPTIAN, A91ATJO, GREEK, ROMAN. ETRUSCAN, AND CELTIC. 

By SAMUEL BIRCH, F.S.A. 

AflBistant Keeper of the Antiquities in ^^ritiah Museum. 

With lUustratioiis^ 8vo. * 

UnfronM WITH “MARRYAT’S^MODEllN POTTEttY AND PORCELAIV.” 



MB. MUBRAY’S LIST OP WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 

BY WALTER FARQUHAB. HOOK, D.D., Yicar of Leeds. 

Sixth Edition, rcvihcd and enlarged. Ono Yolnme. o. 

"In this edition^ hordes tho addition o/*iDan;i new articles, all those relating to im- 
poi^nt Doctrinal and Liturgical Subjects ha\c been enlaif^ed. Tlip authorities on 
which statements have been n^do, are given, ^vitli'copious extracts ^rom tlie works of 
our Standard Divines. Si^cial reference Itaa lieon made to die RomiHli Controvorfly. 
Attention lias also been p«ud to die subjects of Ecclesiastical and Civil Law, and to tiie 
Statute Law of England in Cliurch Matters. It is hoped that tlie theological student 
may thus become acquainted with the sentiments of our Standard Divines on important 
subjects, while the country clergyman jiiay lA\e a guide to direct him oil tho occuxtcnce 
of legal questions in parochial matteve^’^Eitnict JfOtn the Pixfacc, 

A HANDBOOK FOR,TRAVELLERS IN SYRIA AND THE 

, ’holy land. 

* With Maps First 8^0, , 


THE DOVECOTE AND THE AVIARY: 

UR hKLlCWLb OF TTIE NAITRAT. HISTORY OP FIUKOh’b AND UTTTLR DOMI-STIC BlHUb, 
WIIJI IIINIB lull TliMR niANA(iKHll!.NT. 


BY TH35 REV. EDMUND SAUL DIXON, M.A. 

Aulhorof Ornamyniai am> Domkstic Fouliry. 


Doaiimic Ftofon**. 

Moj>t in IscRi-Asi. 
Ul \SSIHCM10^, 

C 

Gl A>*». 

iUISlID llUlRRl. 


CONIINE'S. 
Wawr Hi ' 

JVINbJ Jbl.l K 

Wadikr as I’r-’ , 
Iiu Ifiniits 
Tin- Wftjih -oiuc 
TiU lifflL. 


With NuincroQB W oodcuta. Fcap. S\o. 


Tiif NicirriNOAiJ*. 

Tun Qi vrr. 

Till Okloian. 

Citija jv t'Aiirvrii. 
liv bARDTIlCU BiUMICLF. 


(Just Jti'aily ) 


A TREATISE ON NAVAL .GUNNERY, 

lOR THE USE 01 OUTCCRS AND FOR THE TRAINING OF SEAMEN GUNNERS. 
lAirn DEflCRIPTIONS or Tlin guns INTUOifLCKn SINCE THE lATE WAB. 

BV L1J5UT.-GEN. STB IIOWA'BD BOJTGLAft, Wam.. Q.O.U.^ 

7An(2 1 thtton^ rcTi i 1 FII'f •« 8io 

• 


COViSIDERATIONS ON STEAM WARFARE AND 

, nXvAL SHELL-FIRING; 

• * 

JiY LTEUT. QEF. SIE HOW\BD DOUGLAS, DART. 
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MB. MURRAY’S LIST OF WORKS IK THE PRESR 

HOR>E >EGYPTIAC>E; OR, THE CHRONOLOGY OF 

ANCIEMT EGYPT. 

JIlSOOVBnED FROH AfiTROICOMfCAl. AND r HlfeROGLYPHlC RECORDS UPON ITS MONUMENTS, 

INCLUDING MANY DATES FOUND IN COEVAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

• • 

BY,ip01NAL*D STUART POOLE, Esq. 

A With ftTO. •• 

I 

" It is indeed less necessary to enter into a detuled examination of the chronology, 
and the succession of the Pharaohs, as Mr. Stuart Poole’s work on the subject will 
soon be published ; and 1 have much pleasure in stating how fully 1 agree with him 
in the contemporaneousness of certain kin^, an^in the order of succession he gives to 
the early Pharaohs .”—Sir OdrdMr iViliinson* * 


LIFE,AND WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

LDITCD WITH NOTES. » * 

•by THE RIGHT IIOK. JOHK WILSOK CBOKBB. 

Portraits. 8vo. 


A POPULAK ACCOUNT OF 

MR. LAYARD’S RESEARCHES AT NINEVEH. 

ABItIDOEn AVS OONOEITBDO I'ROK HQ UlRaBR WORK. 

With Numerous Woodcuts. Post Sto. 
c 

^ 

A FOPULAB ACCOUNT OF 

VISITS TO CENTRAL AMERICA ANp YUCATAN. 

BY /OHN L. STEPHENS, ESQ. 

ABRIDGED AND CONpENSEO JF^OM SIS LARGER WORKS 
With Kmaavtow W'OodiGut*. INmi 0 y». 


stAte papers of henry The eighth’s ivziqn , 

GOMPBISINQ THE COBEEBPONDENCE BETWEEV TUB ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 
AND THE CONIINENTAL 

* f 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE ELEimON OF OHABLli T. TO TBE DEATH OF HBNRT VIXL 

With Indexes. Vole. VI—XI. 4to.* 



MB. MUBRA.r3 LIST OF WORKS IK THE PRESS. 7 

THE HAND; ITS MECHANISM AND ENDOWMENTS 

AS evincing design. 

BT THE LATE SIBfCHABLBS BELL. 

*, • 

A lf€W Editio», WooiUntB* Post 8vow 

. I •* 

POBMUkU OY TiniV QBIDQEWATER TBSATIBJS8I 

- -» 

9 • 

catholic safeguards 

AGAINST TllE £KROR 5 | CORRUPTIONS, AND^OVKLTIES OP TUB CHURCH OF ROHE. 
BEING DIBCOUB6ES AND TRAOTB BEIXCTUD FROM THB WORKS OF ESaNENT DIVINES OF TBB 

CHURCH pF England who lived DURiNa the 17 th cAhtury; 

wnn luroonnb, and a carb»ui.i.y coxiiun 

BY REV. JAMES BROODEK. M.A., 

S * 

3Yol0. Rto. 36#. (Ready.) 

T^e Third Volume, vhich completes the may It had eepcaratelyt 8vo. 14#. 


HOME SERMONS: 

OR, BERUOMS WBITIEN FOB 81 NDAY BEADING IN FAHILIEB 

• • 

BY REV. JOIIK PENROSE* M.A., 

8\o. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 


ur WlliLIAM HT&ITH, LiL.D. 

' • • 

With auHistorical AtlAs. 8^0 


A HANDBOOK OF CHRONOLOGY, 

• • • 

ALPHRBET1CALLY*A{IRANG£D AS A BOOR OF EAST REFERENCE. 

One Vo^ Sfo • 
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A HANDBOOK FOR 

TRAVELLERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES; 

Giving an Aceount of the Places and Cbjects best vrorth visiting in England^ mco^ 
ospccially those ruuclorcLl interesting by llistorical AsBOciations, or likely to attract 
the notice of intelligent strangers and passing travellers; arranged in connexion with 
the most fi'cqiiciitod Roads and Railwf.ys in England. Showing, at tlio same time, tlie 
way of seeing them ^ tlio best advantage, wUls the least expenditure of time and money. 

With Map and ricins. Post 8vo« 

Fart 1.—The Eastern Counties; inclidingqEssex, Suvpolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
nuinr.K, and Lincoln. {Ifairlif Miady.) * 

Tari' it. —Miolano Counties; Herts, Bedford, Northami^on, Leicester, Bucks 
NoTiiNGHvasuiRi:. • 

pARr in.—D eruysiiibe and Yorkshire. 

Parc IV.—Durham, Noriuuhubbiand, Staffordshire, Cheshire, Lancashibi^ 
Ccmblulani), the Lakes. 

Parc V.— Berks, Bucks, Oxfordshire, Warwick, Glocester, Worcfaiter, 
llj.ui niitn, Siiruivsiiiun, CiiEsnmr. 

Parc VI. —Ncwiiii a.<d South Wales, 

pAJir Vll.—D evon and Cornwall. (Ready.) 

Pari VIU. —Somerset, Wilts, Dorset. 

Part IX. —IIamrsiiire, Isleoi' Wight, Sussex, Suurlv, Keni. 

Also, A CONDENSED HAND-BOOK OF ALL ENGLAND in Volume. 

England is almost an undiscovm*d country to tourists, and it was only 
tho other day that when we asked at Mubrai’s if there was a Hand-Book of 
Engliind, wc weiv tdid that thri*e was one 'ncaily ready.* Now, England — not to 
speak of Wales, Scotland, anti Ireland — can fiiriush half-a-dozen good routes as 
picturesque and ns intoresting as a tour on the Rhine, or any within that distance. It 
is true that our cathedrals are not a<iomcd with marble and brass-work, nor hung with 
pietui'es by Hiibens and Vandyke, or Hcmliiig .and Van Eyck ; nor liavc we public 
galleries tilled wi^h the spoils of churches and mAuasteries. Art in this coiuitry takes 
a hecuior <]ircction, and depends on private patrons. But routes may be marked out 
which will give, within a month's tour, a dozen cathedrals equal to almost any in 
llelgium ; a dozen noblemen's seats, with fine collections accessible to the public ; 
besides parks, loiiiis, rural scenery, natural ciiriositioB, historical monuments, and 
curious manufactures, to almost any extent. With such tours, ^ plabily marked out 
as tlioso in tho Cuiitincntal hand-bpoks, we shall soon have our tourists consenting to 
takes* least due holiday in tlirco in their native country.”— Thms^dMi. 7, 1861. 


A HAND-BOOK TO THE ANTIQUITIES AND SCULPTURE 
M THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ‘ 

BY W. S. W. VAUX, M.A., J*.S.Au, 

Atsifitant in the Depdrtment of Antiquities in the British Museum. 


Wilb Wooxiuits. I'oftt H\o. 
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HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON; 

OR liONDON AS IT 18 IN 1851. 


GIVING FULL UESCHIPnONS OP ALL PLACOS AND OBJECTS OF INUJUFST IN THB 
METROPOLIS, INCLUDING THE VAllIOUS 


Palaceh. 

PuiiLir Rvti.i)i}.c.a. 
Qalltiviis or Aht, 
CuUKCill'S. , 

PahkR 4NO Qaudxus. 

Mi 

Piu\ vTifi Mammons. 

Pl.A( I S or AMtSSUENY. 
Sruhi T8. 


a I* 


jfosriTAT.E ANJ> A*.TL\MS. 
PVHKW COMrAMtx. 

Clt^uc 

KxilIRTTrONH. 0 

liivi-R TiiWhs Donui. 

Pijiijc MunrsiEM’is. 

Till Knviiioxs. 

Exi ITRaiuNS, CONTETAMrib, &C. 


U iHi Tlinia tfjaj'di^g HttttUj TjoJgings, Ac. 


^ A Pocket Volume. 18mo. {In Ajpril.) 

*,* Tlio aim of tliis work is to Oescribo to i^tranger visiting London for the first 
timo^ those features of tlio metropolis butt U'orfk and the way in which they may 

lie Hcen to the best advautags : in other words, to make " Mviuur's Handbook op 
M oDiiRN London,*’ on the plan which lias been adopted with so much success in 
“Murray’s Handbooks*for tub Continent.” 


“Wo aro not awaiv of any Ltfndoii Ouidc that would ghe Mic foreigner •neb an 
entire coiiimund of tliis metrojiolis, as Galigiiani’s gives to the Eiiglislunan in raris. 
What we want, liowev'T, is i^incthing more compendious. When MeauAY tells as Iho 
price of a good dinner, a bottle of vlii-ordinairc, and a beil, and other details of every 
eity^ nnd Hlinnst ovovy great hotel ou the Continent, wo do not fiiou how hunli iiifovin itioii 

should fail to be acceptable to our benighted visitors next uummer.”—2reiH<'9,Duc. 21,1850. 


HAND-BOOK FOR THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON; 

WITH UINTH Foa EXCUBSIUNS 1'^ ItAU,— lUVFJl—ANP ROAD. 

yy I'ETBU OTTJTMXJJUAM, F.9.A.* • 

Port Hvo. 


THE OFFICIAL HAND-BOOK. 

% 

UEINO A MANUAL OF nW'fOUICAL AND POLITICAL Rl-.FERENCB FOR AIX CTaASSRS. 

• Ono Volanle. Fcap. Byo. - ^ 

« • • 

Tlie obji-ct of this work is to sliow coneiscly tlio machinery by which the 
(jrovuKNMBNi of tlic countiy is corricd 01), iiidudiiig tlic Duties and Autjiortties of 
THE Qjjkkv and the IloYAL I^uiLY, and /coupling with names of‘all tho 
Chirp Fonctionahies and IIbads op Departments, Civil, Military, Judicial, and 
KcoLi3Siift>TicAL, buch a aaccinut account of the duties, emoluments, and aathoritiop 
of each, with tlioir political ^^tions, ns wdll, it is hoped, render the volume a useful 
manual of refereimc to all prrsona connected or corresponding with tho Public 
Departments, jiarScnlarly to I^kjirh, Mrubers of PaJiliament, Local and Corporatb 
Auxiiobiti js, and to all bratiphes of the Legal Pkofi<»sS 1 on, as wcl^aa to Strangers 
and Foreigners desirous ti> make tlLeniBeivcs aN|uaiiikd with DriUbli Institutions 



Albbmablb Stsebt, 

A^nrUf 1861. 


MP. JIIUBRAT’S 
LIST OF-N'teW WORKS. 

, LAVE^fGKO; 

THE SCHOLAR—THE GIPSY—AND THE PRIEST. 

BY GEORGE BORROW, ^SQ. 

Author of “ Tho Biblo in Spain,” ** The Gipsies of Spair/’ &c. &o. 

With a Portrait. S Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. ' 


The Afnerican Literary Wwld. 

" * An extraordinary hook by an extra- 
ordinuiy man/ vriW be tho sentence which 
will escape the lips of most readers upon 
laying down, in a state of excited, breath- 
leal suspense, this volume of ‘ Lavengro.’ 
It is the autobioj^raphy, sbadowcil torth 
marc or less vaguely or directly, of George 
Borrow, the gipsy adventurer, the dis¬ 
tributor of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
vivid narrator, and, witlial, the most 
irrefragablo Eiiglishmaii of Gie ^ Bible in 
Spain.’ It is a curious record of a life, 
certainly remarkable, in incident, but 
perhaps, equally as remarkable for the 
direct, intense perception of ordiiiitry 
things which may happen to many men, 
but* to few of whom is given an un¬ 
sealed vision to perceive, or tlio mira¬ 
culous art—seemingly a simple one— 
of presenting them m the uni;pfracting 
modirjm of a clear, manly, fui'thright 
style. To George Borrow the whole 
world is vital. Everyday events co.ne 

from him with the air of romnuce. 

Tho streets through w,hicK you walk 
in his pagcj liave a firmer lutline 
than in other men's books, and a cleni'cr 
perspective; as for the men you 
meet with, you se6b tliem in intepse 
life and individuality, yet the portraits 
ere painted by a few strokes of the 
pencil. It is a woid and a blow 
tliroughout. There has been no such 
book the past season, nor is it likely 
there will be ^or many seasons to 
come.” 


Jlevue des I)cttx Mondes, 15 Marjt^ 1661. 

Dickens a tin? pnrtie d’un theme pared 
et non moins ingrat dan son beau roman 
auiobiographiqne, David CopperfieUl; 
main on se coiifiuant dans la roaliti'^ plus 
etroitement que Dickens, Borrow a cii a 
hitter contre des difficulty's plusgraiides,et 
il se raoutro qnelqucfois super!cur au 
romancier par cela lu^me qu’il invento 
moins,— 8*il ct qu’il donne, eii 

lui memo, ce qu’on appelorait volontiers 
nn procee-verlnxl phy6iologic|ue plus minu- 
tieusemeut exact, plus precis, ]>his savant. 
11 }\e tiont done qu'en nous de supposer 
quey BUT de vrais souvenirs, comme sur 
uuQ trame soHde et forte, George Borrow 
croquant la fant6mo de sa jcuncsse eva- 
nouie, a brodc uu rocit dont son imagina¬ 
tion fait ail moins la moitid des frais. 
N'est-ce pas ainsL qua proc^da Jean- 
Joeques Ronsseau dans cca pretondus 
Memolres, si frequemment domeutis, qu’il 
intHula ConfessionBl Robinson Crusoe, 
cot autre monument littcraire, n’est-il pas 

tLumi un h«iir«ux mvlangn do r^ttJe ot 

do r^ves! fjav-Engro, sans doute, n'ogale 
nifPune ni Tautre de res immortelles 
compositions ; mais nous le classerons 
volontiers dans la mdmo catogorie, h tel 
degr4 ’quo Ton voudra, sans vouloir, ce- 
pendant, qu’on le depr^cie outre mesure, 
et sans oublier oe que nous disalt I’autre 
jour oucofe/m^es romanciers favoria du 
public Anglais) I’ingpnieux auteur de 
Penden/kis et de Vanity Fair; * George 
Borrow est un de prosatcu^ lea plus 
remarquables de I’Angleterre aetuelle.’ ” 



MR. MURRAY'S UST W NEW WORKS. 11 

« 


BOllROW'S LAVENGRO—(C'wi^iW). 


** Mr. Borrow writes earnestly and with 
vigour. Wliatcver he dislikes he colls 
'humbug/ and hates it and abuses it ' 
heartily; wliatever he approves he loves 
with coiTeaponding warmth and zeal. The 
gipsies are his great friends. Wliether he 
writes of tlicm accurately or jiot wo cannot 
tell, but certainly be does so in sudti* 
manner as to surround them with singular 
interest His style is easy^ hia narrative 
is odd and romantic, and he often leads 
hia readers into scenes and incid^ts ttx 
removed from ordinary ^perieuce. His 
book cannot fail to be widely read."— 
<jfentl€7tmn*8 3fag(mn€? • 

« This is, ill every respect, a remarkable 
book. Wc find it difficult to convey to our 
rcotlcrs a just notion of itSsvaried attrac¬ 
tions—its originality ax^ power, its poetry, 
piety, philos^ipliy, aJidJeaniiug. 

“ The spirit of Le »age, and the genius 
of Sterne, find new lifo in these pages; 
though, in many respects, they present 
very little resemblance either to the 
Adventures of Gil Bias, ^or the Lifo of 
Tristram Shandy. Wo promise oiir 
readers intellectual enjoyment of tho 
highest order from a perusal of this extra- 
ox^luary book.”— Monting Post. 

“We have been greatly amused and 
edified by this book, strange and rambling 
though it be. It contains a vast deal of 
admirable description, life-like portraiture, 
and slurewd remark; and its stylo is racy 


and masculine in the highest degree.*’— 
New BfmtMy Magazine. 

“ Whoever has read The JBible in 
Spainy "and who has not I must have 
often wiriied to learn something of tlie 
life Hu tlie author of that extraor- 
d^ary book. XliH^ciiriosity Is at length 
gmtified by Mr. Bon*ow himself, in tho 
present still more oxtraorduiary book, 
which will be procured with eagerness, read 
with avidity, and long remembe^d. It ii^ 
full of the slraugcst scenes and incidents.** 
—Literary Oasette. 

• 

“'Lavengro* comes before the world 
in the character of a roving and liot-lieaded 
youngster, with a wild and undisciplined 
mind, performing all sorts of strange feats, 
and keeping compcaiy with all sorts of 
strange jicople, the gipsies, of course, not 
forgotten. 

“ It is no srahll uK^rit in the author 
that—without the adventitious uid of story, 
without a vestige of love, witliout any aid 
from tlie prevalent aidl exciting topics of 
modem times—he rIiouUI have managed 
to Bufltain, from hrst to ]aBi, n etr^^ng and 

continued interest. In each scene ho lixes 
the stamp of his own energies, and hurries 
his reader, wondering and almost surprised 
at himself, from page to page with inoL*o 
vigour and femcr adventitious aids thnn 
almost any author of modern times ."—The 
Atlas. 


BISHOP STANLEY’S ADDRESSES AND gHARGES. 

WITH A jEEMOni OP HIS Lim 


BY THE REV. ARTHOr PEryiHYl/ STANLEY, IJJA 


Rvo« QU. 


“ A judicious and graccfbl tribute by a 
son {o the memory of a father. It 
contains such of his«cbar|ics, parochial 
addresses, and» sermons, as ai&tinctly% 
exhibit the character of the* man and 
hia mind, or contain suclrfacta as throw 
a light upon his clerical career. These, 


which occupy abmit two-thirds of the 
volume, are introduced by a MeAoir 
that goes somewhat snaiingly into mere 
chroi^lorical events, dwellmg chiefly and 
judiciously on characteristic traits and 
drcumstances."— S^tJtator. 
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MR. MURRAY’S MST OP NEW WORffiS. 


THE PALACES OF NINE.VEH AND PERSEPOIJS 

RESTORED. 


I 

AJI ESSAY ON ANCIENT ASSYJUAN AND TEKSIAN ABCHITECTCICE 


BY JAMES BERodsSON, ESQ., 

* "ATith W<f)dciit 9 Sro. lOi. 


« Tliitt Tsook contains, as w© linvo blioVn 
hy our cvtniulM, many things of general 
intercHt n'lating to one of the most 
wojidt'rrul ilisroveries tlmt hna Qccuii*ed 
'in the liiliory of tlie world, Mr. Fergnsson 
writes Tory dispassionately. What he 
has said doservea serious considf'ratioii.” 
— OcntlLiuun*8 Magazine^ « 


t 

«Mr, Fergusson, by bis ti'avele and 

studies, was well qualified for tliis task, 
and has perfomed it very efficiently. Ho 
ia entitled to our tliiuiks for his able and 
idgeuiors disquisition, which we warmly 
recommend to' the attention of our 
readers.”— JluHder^ 


A TRANS^’ORT VOYAGE TO THE : MAURITIUS, 

BV WAY OP THE CAPE AND ST, HEUSNA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF PADDIANA. 

^ Post 8vn. Oa. , 


‘‘Vrofc&scdly this is a book of gossip. 

It r«>tiiitidB 11H of ono of iboee p 1 ca<iaiit 
follows, whom one soinctiines meets wdtli 
in company, who has an anecdote or a 
story rcmly a propra of evoi^tlung, whose 
fund of amusing talcs is jiiexhnn.stihlc, niid 
who rattling on from one thing to another, 
will keep a whole table in a toot, or a 
wlirdo di'awing-i'ooni in high glee. Kvcii 
such is our author. He gossips on and 
on, tolling now of one adventure, and then 
of another ; his volume is a perfect chaof^ 
r>f racy reminiscenccB grapliically told. 
Once /ake up the volume, and you will 
find it hard to lay it down, till you have 
rearlied tlie Mauritius with the autlior, 
and with him have come back again.” 
^oh7iIiull. t 


The sk<^ichcs of life at Cape 1\jwn arc 

vivbl nntl grnpliic, uiid vHi*ious IncidoTitH 

in the lioiiiewai’d voyage are dashed off 
with a rapid pencil. Those who relish 
hooks of light and lively texture will 
find abundant cntcrtaiiiiuent ”—Litaanj 

*<Thc author brings us to tlie Mauritius, 
and certainly entertains us the whole of 
the w^ay ; but he neither tells noi teaches 
us anything, except liow to laugh nt our 
fellow men. Tli^re is a moml in this for 
those who dive for it. But w'c should re¬ 
commend the i*eadcr to open this author’s 
works with no view beyond that of aiiiiisc- 
ment for the* hour. That he will find. A 
more complete and eflicicnt kill-time does 
not wield the pen .”—Daily iVSnaa 




A RESIEflENCE AT TRE CAPJE OF GOOD HOPE; 

\MTH NUTKE U\ THE N'ATTJR.M. JIJ.4-JOUY AND NATIVE TKIlll.S. 

^ . BY C. J. F. BUNBURY. CSQ. 

Woodcata. Post 8vo. df. 

more true and lively presentation affairs of the Cyie, tlie emigrant who may 
of the external appearances of nature and contemplate l^cAoiing his cores thither, 
of the social relations in the Capo Colony ' the curioi^ enquirer wHb would * know 
than any which has preceded it. their rights,’ of what has given rise to so 

“The Btateunaii who may be calledmnelicontroversy,'(filHiiid Mr.Bnfiburyon 
upon to discubs or decide upon the jtublic | intelJigcut and candid guide.”— 
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THE MILITARY EVENTS IN ITALY, 1848-9. 

TBAKSIiAXED BBOU THE GEKUAir. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ELLESMERE. 

WithaMup. iPostSro. Of. 


"Military history ia, as tho Earl of 
Elloamorc declares, a nuio article Tin 
English literature ; and, therefore, ho 
thought tliat the most oxtant 

narrative of the operations implied in thtf 
titlo page of tlio present book, written by 
an impartial Swiss, would not be an uii- 
wclcosno addition to the British library. 
His loiHlsbip has judged right^ ; tkc 
work of which he has prc^iicnted a version 
is a worthy labour, and the events to 


which il^latea are of the last importance, 
{t is written with judgment, and has been 
tianslated wtli care. Tho Earl of Elle^ 

nwTo lifu^ impthil^ Rmployecl^ if 

hvmbly, in the taSk of traduction and 
annotation. Tho work mil bo found india^ 
pensablo to tho historical Jihi'ary. It is 
accompanied witli an excellent map, illoB- 
trative of the military transactions whiolf 
it so ably narrates.’*—Aiomhi^/ CAronicfr. 

t 


THE FORTY-FIVE. 

• * ' 

BEING A NARRATIVE OK THE REBELLION IN SCOTLAND OK 1746; 

TO IVniCH ARE AOOPHJ LETTIHJS OF PRINCE CHAKLES STUART, COPIED BY PgBMlSSION 
FROM THE “STUART PAPERS»» AT WINDSOR. 


BY LORD MAHON. 

riwt Svu. Sdi. 


" The particulars of this romantic inci¬ 
dent are detailed in tho sin^ilarly clear 
and eipiable stylo which distinguishes all 
Lord Mahon’s compositions. Tho facts 
hai’o been collected with earc ; they are 
skilfully grou£>cd, condensed witli admiralile i 


precision and accuracy, and tho reflections 
are g6iiei*ous and just. It would be difllcult 
to find a more iutci^cstiag historical 
narrative in our language.”—ffc’ii(fc7tian's 
Matjasine. 


--f 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY. 

OR, I’UE ANaENT CHANGES OF THE EAPvTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, AS ILLUsAaTED 

BY ITS GJX)LOCICAL MONUMENTS. 


•by sir CHARLES LYELl^ F.R.S., P.G.S. 

Thwd Edittoii, tboioughly revised, und illu'traled >\ith 520 Woodcuts, five. 12f. 


« The book is tho production of oih? of 

uui' xitoal ciiilticiit gcologiatn ui. aii. agu of 

many. Tiiougli styled a < third editioh,’ 
it is in reality a new book. * Tins 
could not be otherwise if tlio task woit* 
well done ; for tlie scieiicu of which Sir 
Cha^jies Lyell treats ia assuming new 
aspects every yeai‘« It is continually 
advaiudng and ever growing. As it 
advances, its stops byecjncf firmer and 
surer j as it grog's, its framci^ork beconicat 
more compact, and its organi&tiou more 
perfect.* They who take «p tlio hammer 


follow it must toil with unfagging tread 

to keep paec -with 5 to onward progrem. 
If they bahind, they can scarcely hope 
to Overtake. Nuno anion^its votaries has 
marked c.acli movement more minutely, 
*or woigiicd its value and pui^oso more 
^judiciously, tliaA the distinguished author 
at this Mannal. Jlo has indeed done his 
ask well, and both the beginner and*tho 
expert 'need investigator will find his book 
ail iivra.uablc guide and companion.”— 

LUtinwy Cr:iMte. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST OP NEW WORKS. 


THE LEXINGTON PAPERS; OR • 

THE COURTS OF LONDON AND VIENNA 

IN THE XVIIth CENTURY. 

f 

EXTRACTED FROM TUB CORBESPONDBNCB OF LORD LEXINGTON^ WHILE BUmSH 

tflElBlBB AT VUENIFA, 1694—98. 

EDITED BY {THE HON. H. MANNERS SUTTON. 

■ ^8to. » 


" The events of the years embmoed 
those letters are, principally, the death of 
Queen Maiy ; the capture of Namur; the 
conspiracy of Friend and Fenwick for the 
*assaBsin9Aion of King William, and the 
conteitiporanpouB meditated invasion of 
England ; and, finally, the conchision of 
the tivaty of Ryswick. All theso incidentsf• 
are illustrated in the volume before ns, and 
we have passing glimpses of more or less 
value of the Koningsmarks, bratlier and 
sister, the Princess ^phia Dorothea, Dr. 
Rusby, tile Queei. Mother of Spain, Czar 
Peter, King William's favourite tientinck, 
and many other people'of celebrity and 
distinction, even to our dancing admiral 
Lord Carmarthen. Such letters make up 
a book; Mhich will be welcome to every 
studont, either of history or men and 
maiiju'rs. The editor has done his work 
exti'erncly well.”— Geiillcman'd Mtiga^ne. 

Reflects credit on the editor. He has 
chosen his selections with judgment, and 
illustrated his text with a variety of notes, 
into which he has infused a large amount 
of historical, diplomatic, and genealogical 
knowledge.’*— 


Supply several striking and some 
amuring illustrations of characters already 
known in history, and are a contribution 
really important to the history of manners 
ahd seciety at the closo of the 17th 
century. **— Ex(Atiiner, 
t ^^This work wdil merits publication. 
It is very well edited by Mr. H. Manners 
Sutton, whoso notes cannot fail to be 
of service to everyone studying tlie 
period. He has sliown such evidence of 
study of the times pnder consideration, 
that we are only* surprised ho has not 
given us a separate volume on them. As 
contributipns to history the notes are as 
valuable as the letters .”—Ailietueum 
"These examples may serve to prove 
that there is as* much of the romantic an 
the historic in tliese Icttei's. Tliej'^ have* 
beem very well edited ; tlio notes ajipended 
are apt and intelligent, and the wlioie is pro> 
ceded with a memoir of liord Lexington, 
written with impartiality and candour, 
forming altogether an interesting if not a 
highly impoi^tant collection of documents, 
which the family have done rightly in thus 
making public.’*— Mq/nxlny Chroiude, 


THE SAXON IN IRELAND: 

BEING NOTES OF THE RAMBLES OF AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE WEST OF IRELAND 

IN SEARCH OF A SETTLEMENT. 

With ATap. Poet 8 to. 9i. 6<f. 


" Tli» book tefore us is the record of 
his wanderings, his observations, and the 
result of Ills inquiries, from the time b^ 
sets foot ill li*eland, until he cuts upon the 
green turf the outlines of llu Walls of his 
fiiturehunie, upon a pleasant tfirace aSTnid 
the Mayo niountaiim, overlooking tin 
gr.nid niarino scenery of tho bay-pierced 
and island-dotted west/ 71c is a practical 
agriculturist, and a sensible man, open 
evidently to reasonable conviction upon 
any point, and flinging to the winds one 
by one his absurd English prejiidices 
against tlie iiffal population of Ireland.” 


“ The purpose of the author's tour gives 
its K.'actical feature and importance to 
tlie Dook, as raising the qiiestioii of emi¬ 
gration to li*e]and in preference to the 
Colonies; and helping in some measure to 
solve* it”— f^7€Ltator. 

"Ilon^tJy written; and, in great part, 
if not entirely, unprejudiced. It* is a 
valuable testimony to tlie capabilities of 
Ireland for English emigration, pro¬ 
vided that disd^icriitum which Irehuid so 
fmuch wants, namely, Capital—accom¬ 
panies tho emigrant at the commence¬ 
ment of his cafeer ”— Observer. 
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KUGLER’S HANDBOOK ILLUSTRATED. 

THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 

FBOSC THE EARLIEST TIMES. 

TBANStATED FROM THE OERUAIT BT *A I.ADT, AND EDITED WtTa NOTES 


BY SIR CHARLES L^jCK eAsTLAKE, 

Piesident of the KoyaiyLc&demy^ ^ 

A Ntw JidUion, most cfureltall/rerised, with, pipch additionsl mattur, and JHustrated with more 
tban lOO^EngraTlnga born t£o Old Maaters. 


2 Vola. Poat Bra« 21t. 


“ This book gives s general survey 
the history of Italian painting, aifll win 
be found a valuable ana pleasant in¬ 
structor. It is cnriclfed with upwai'dsi 
of one hundred illustrations, drawn on 
wood from the works of tiie old masters 
mentioned in the book. 

Book I, treats of Early t^iriatiau Art 
(the later Roman style, ftnd tlie Byzantine 
style.) • 

Book IT., of the Romanesque stylo. 

“ Book 111. (the second stage develop, 
ment), deals with tlie masters of the 
fourteenth century and their followers. 

“ Book IV., with the masters of the fonr- 
tcciith c:eutary,—tho acliQtkla of l^ttdua, 

Venice, Umbria, and Naples. 

“ Book V, is devoted to the period of 
highest development and decline (tho six- 
tuciith century), and treats of Da Vinci, 
Michel .Yiigelo, Rnffaelle, Correggio, and 
Titian. 

Book VI. treats of the masters of tho 
Rcvcnteonth and eighteenth centuries,-"- 
tlic period of tho Restoration and second 
decline.’*— T/te Builder. » 


I ** Sir Charles Elastlaks’s edition of 
I Kugler’s Hcmdhwik of Italian Painiini/ 
I had acquired tlio position of a standard 
I work, Since the hrat appearance of the 
j 'Original it lias undergone great improve- 
• ment and modilication. All this is in* 

I corporated into tho presont ^ition of 
I tho translAtion, while the valuable notes 
I of Sir Charles himself have been judi- 
1 ciously retained. Considerable addition 
, lias been made to tlie account of tbo 
j very early schools of *Art, a knowledge 
. of which is more and more felt t(/bc indie- 
I pensablo to a light copipreiionsion of its 
I later history. The hook is alsoillifttratcd 
by a great number uf wuodcuts, fTom 

some of the most celebrated pictures 
treated of in it. Altogetlicr, tho illus¬ 
trations are admirable. The engravings 
I add materially to the value, as tliey do to 
I the beauty and interest, of this delightful 
book, which, under the title of Schools of 
[ Paintinff in Iluiy, will add to the already 
high reputation of tlie new President of 
tho Academy.”— Ouardian, 


MEMOIR OF SIR THOS. FOWELL BUXTON, BART. 

WITH SELECTIONS PROM lUS CORRESPONDENCIE. 

\if Hl% SON. 

A New Library JUJition. With Portrait. 8vo Kb. 

• m 


^ ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF pARMING*; 

OB, A VntVEY OF THE PROGRESS OF AGHICOLTURAL KNOWLEDGE DUBIaNG THE LAST 
^ • EIGHT YEARS. * 

BY PH.* I?USEY, M.*P. FOR* BERKSHIRE. 
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THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF GREAT BftlTAIN. 


COMPRISING DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES OF 

MiLITARV WaBPAIIM. THP 0AFTT7Bl.Or TX>KnON BY A Prrkch Abjit. 

Naval WAHViiiii. Tuk Thbathmict or Wobkm in Wab. 

Ti!K iNVABiON OF Enoi^nd. Homt TO Dkpknd Okbat Bbitain. 

BY SIR FRAIWIS "B. HEAD, BART. 

t, f 

Peat Bvp. 19«. 


«Sip Francis Head never writes with¬ 
out attracting attention* He has always 
Bonicthing peculiar to say, and ho says it 
. in a staking manner. Taking up great 
topics and treating them in a racy style, 
he never fails to interest us. He is at 
once an acute observer and K popular 
writer. If we difler from his opinions, wS' 
are compelled to read and admire his books. 
Ill the present work his peculiar aptitude 
is ill excess.”— Economist. 

"This book, ir o^all the works of the 
same writer, is marke<l by great ability, 
written in a light ^nd gyxiccful style, full of 
prfifoiind 1 'i‘flection, curious and interesting 
iiiformatum respecting the relative [Kiwcrs 
of natipus, and the late improvements in 


the*arts of military and naval warfare; 
sparkling, too, notwithstanding its lugu¬ 
brious themo, with playful turns of thought. 
jiVo h|(d intended to reserve tliis liiglily 
amusing work /or tlic department of our 
literary critic; but a little reflection 
' satisfied us that tiio subject of it is of so 
much importance as to cntitlo so very 
able a treatise to the most prominent notice 
we con givo^t.”— Scaridard* 

« The subject jvhieh Sir Francis Hoad 
lias introduced tq, Ws countrymen is ono 
of great importance, and has long been felt 
by the moat sagacious thinkers and ex]jcri< 
cuced politicians to be of the deepest 
intereat to the future safety of our 
country .”—UyUal Service Maf/azim. 


COMMENTAEIES ON 

THE WAR TN RUSSIA AND GERMANY OF 1813-] 4. 

BY COLONEL THE HON. GEORGE CATHCART, 

rDcput]^Liciitenant of the Toder of London. 

# ♦ 


AVilh Plana. 

“ Col. Cathcart, in his Commentaries, has 
succeeded in a task which moat men would 
have been afraid to undertake. He has 
written upon what wo thought ex- 
hauateV subject yet in such a manner as 
to invest it with new interest, and to in- 
struct at onco the aidtUcr and clvlHctii. 1 

has, however, enjoyed advantages ^vhi^.‘U 
nniy account for an originality which, 
under ordinary^'circumstances, we cAikl 
scarcely havoantieipat/\l from one treating 
of a yicnod in relating whose history 
many li.ad'preceded hicn.«iOf the war in 
Rnsbia, however, ho gives but a prcl'.ini- 
naiw notice ; tliat in Germany lie minutely 
descnljcK, and of it he was an cyc-witiiess. 

In 18i:) ho was a lieutenant in the 6th 
Dragoon Cmards, and aide-de-camp to 
Lord Cathcart, our* Ambassador at St. J 


8vo. IJ#. 

Petersburg, in his capacity of a British 
general on the staff. In March he joined 
the imperial head-qiisrtci's, and fi*om that 
time to the caintulation of I’aTis, in 1814, 
ho was constantly with the .army, and thus 
haiL^he best opportunity of ascertaining 
'wb'Vt ho now dt-ocribes Ofl going on during 

the subsequent campaigns, and also of 
seeing much ot tlicir interesting and iu- 
struf^civo details, lie had, indeed, the 
good fortune to witness eight general ac¬ 
tions los^ and won, in which I^apoleon in 
person commanded. «i 

<< As a Treatise on tlie Science of War, 
tlicse C*onimentaries ought to find tlieir 
way into tlid' Ifitndfl of every soldier. lu 
/jthem is to be found an atcurato record of 
events of which no military man should 
be ignorant.”-tAf(^in^ ChrmicU, 
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MR. MITRRArS LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


ADMIRALTY MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, 

DRErAliFD lull ailE USK UF UFFICEIIS IN ll.M, NAVY, AND FOR TllAYELLEllS 

IN GENERAL. 

• 

DY niOFE&SOKb AVHE^VELL, AIRY, 0^’KN, Bin W. IIOOKEB, CAPT. BEECUEY, 

J. n. HAMILTON, &t& JOHN UHltSC]ir.L| &C. 

EDITED BY SIR JOHN F. A4ERSOl^EL, BART. 

rcvifacil. r<>um\o. IOap Od. 

Published by Authority of tJtc Lords Commissioners of the AdiniraUy, 


*__ • 

* 

• A TKEATISi;, ON VIIE 

LAW AND PRACTICE OF NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL. 

, BY WILLIAM HICKMAN, R.N., , 

Lato ftf'crelary to Coimnoilurc Sir CliAilcd llotlunn, K.C.U. 


8\o. 

I 

‘‘Mr. ITicLm.'iii is an officer of great iii- 
telliKCiiee Hiid observation, jinl lias given 
to the service ami to the world, us the re- 
suit bis 2111 li ox|ieT*ietiee, a 

valuable work on naval courts-martial j a 
work wliicli blUiiiM be iu the liaiids of 
every young naval officer, and every person 
iiiton'Hted in the aflliirs of the navy.’'— 

“ Mr Tiickinnn Lasperfoimoci nn accept- 
able sei*v‘icc in ])repariiig, for the guidance 
of bis brotlier officora, thiB lucid and pex*- 
spicuoiis manual of the law applicnb|p to 
naval courts-inartial, niid the jiropcr Aodo 
of L’onducting tlicin .'’—Pmifsmuoth Times* 

« This volume will pi*ovo ahighly accept¬ 
able addition to every iiav al librnry ; it 
ought indeed to be found onboartl of cverv 
blnp in H. M. Serviw^i It enjoys the high 
sanction of the Lords Comuiissioners of 
the Adniimlty. This is an able and oiiii- 
ncutly useful \oluino .”—Nuvul and 
tanj (kiuttc. ^ 

. "If bucli books as Mr. Hickman baa 
written vrcrc laoi’C gcnciidly studie<^ wo 
should not hear of the strange and most 
anoiii'iloiis proceedings at naval court^ 
martini, which reflect so niucli aSihcmlit 
on tlA; courts and the ]>rofe!j.Bion.”— 
IfjiiUdf^urice OazUfe. 

« A Honsible and nm^loatrAatise, by a 
man luUy competent to vvrife it, on a 
sulijectvvliicli rcfiuired the pnictlbal eluci¬ 
dation it lias rccrivcdat biBiiauda” —Low 
Mityiizlnc* 


10^. M. * 

\ "Mr. Hiekinan lias briefly yet lucidly 
explained the general pyincii)lcs inij rules 
of evidence usually followed iu criiniiial 
juriKiirudonce, and has at the s<unc limo 
pointed cut the rlistiiietivo features and 
con.stitntion of a court-martial. With tho 
latter biihject he of course begins, showing 
who are, and wlio are not, eligible aaiiiein- 
hei’s, vvJjo bliould pjvside, how tlie court 
! fthould he as&embled, how proceed, Itc In 
1 this part of the work Mr. llickinan, wo 
, arc glad to see, has been asHistod by the 
' Lords Conuiiib*«ioiiers of tlio Admiralty, 

' and has in other #especjp enjoyed sujierior 
«f»p<n’tunities of obtaining the best mate¬ 
rials for hife coinpiliition. 1 le h.as sc-Iccted 
from these with judgment, and hrij ar¬ 
ranged his Beloctioiia with care. As ru- 
g'lrds tlie chiiptci-a dedicated to the buh- 
joi-ts of evidence, eonfcssioiis, Ac, these, 
like thftr pz*cdcccssors, shcjtv a knowledge 
ol the best btmidaid writers on the topics 
t§ which they relate, and a facility of per- 
bpicuouB abridgment peculiarly Ucsimblo 
ill a voJuific of tlie eliaracter of tliat 
before US -”—Mormuy Chreyfiele, 

" The author, from practical experiSoeo, 
lias seen the necessity of such a work, and 
the profcbsioii i<^mixch indebted to him 
pi’Oilnciiig a mAJuial which,in explain¬ 
ing the ibrm pf proceedings required^ 
be observed at ciau’ts-snariial, directs the 
^ attcntiipi of ofticcA coinflo^ng those courts 
to the ruloHol evidence usually followed in 
criiniiial jurisprudence.”— Vrdied Service 
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MR. MURRAY’S JiTBT OF NEW WORKS. 


LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 

by lord chief "justice CAMPBELL. 


2V»l8. 

“ Lord Campbell has enriJifod tlielitara- 
tnre of Entsland witii contributions \vfiich 
will probably never die, because they will 
ab\ays amuse, and it is the power of 
ninusiug that confers literary immortality. 

« There i«i, indeed, in Lord CanipbelFs 
woivs luiieh instnictioii ; liis subjects 
lij^yr be^n f>o happily selected, ^lat it was 
scarcely possible that there should not 
All eminent lawyer and statcsniuu could 
not WTite the lives of gr(*at atatc*amen and 
lawyei*s n itlioutiiiterweaviiig ciudous iufor- 


Svo. 30«. 

I matioD, an^sugecsting valuable principles 
'of jud^ent and useful practical maxims : 
but it 18 not for these tliat his works will 
be read. Their principal merit is their 
easy animated Row of interesting narrative. 
•No one possesses better tliaii Lord Ctamp- 
bell the art of# telling a stoi*y: of |)as6ing 
over wlint is comiuonploee; of jncroly 
suggesting wliat may be inferred ; of 
explaining what is obscure; and of placing 
in strong light the details of what is 
interesting .^—Edinburgh Eevkvf. 


COSMOS: 

• SKETCH OF A PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 

BY ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. TRANSLATED BY MRS. SABINE- 

Yol.3, Parti. FostBvo. 2».CmL 


LION HUNTING IN SOVTR AFRICA; 

I 

OR, HVE YKATIS* ADVENTURES WITH THE BEASt/oF THE FAR INTEUIOF. 

BY ROUALEYN GORDON GUMMING, ESa, OF ALTYRE. 

Second Edition, with many Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post 8v(» 2-l«. 


After tcf?nng, whore such test was 
applicable, every fact recorded by Mr, 
Cumniing regarding the habits and auti'ftts 

of tlic living animals by vthat in known 

of their anatomical stmetnrb, we have 
foiiiwl his statementB, with one imiAipor* 
tAit exception, tr> stand tliat test; and 
his very ignorance <if the organisatinh, 
which would suggest to physiologist the 
habits and actions portrayed in tlio book, 
gr os tlio best tostmiony U tlio accuracy 
of the hunter^B sketclielt. 

“ Wc feel bound to^ say that ,wc give 
entire iwodit to the tnithfulncRS of the 
book, which is assuredly one of oxtraorr 
diiiary interest after its kind, Thcro 


unavoidable sameness in the diaracter of 
tlbe incidents I'ccordcd, and the endless 
r*Ai too often useless slaughter of God*s 

ci'xratui'ca ivill be revolting to most luiiids. 

‘Yet the style is so natural and fresh from" 
thc^ccne, the scene itself in the far interior 
of Africa so new, and the hasuirds atten> 
ding thf chaco of the formidable beasts of 
those wilds so great, that it is difls^ult to 
lay the volumes down until tiie^issuo of 
each adventuro,a8 tliey rapiiUy follow one 
another, libs^-bi^n ascertained. In fact, 
tlie narrative has the diann of a vivid 
romance—and the professed novelist may 
study with Aivv the native spltmg of its 
sinewy stylo .”—(imrterlg JRcvUw, 
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MEMOIRS 0^" ROBERT PLUMER WARD. 


WITH ms CORRESPONDKNXE, Di1kIKS,^ANU LITERARY REMAINS. 
*BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 


With Portrait. 

We hardly expected to find so mucl^ 
of new and iutero^iug matter as is con- 
toiued in the memoirs before us. For 

ii&tolligcncc, not only pf^at>nal and* 

biogrnplitcah but political and historical, 
tlicre ai<o a muUitudo of )iarticului*8 
bivnight for wal'd, which ihi'ow great light 
upon Bonio of tho most memorable^ 
passages of our public al&irs, frofii the 
bcgiiiiuiig of tlie present century."— 
Literary Gazette, * 


Volt. 8vo. 2Bf. 

By far the most valuable portions of 
Mft Ward’s Jiary are its illustrations of 
thctharactSlTof tUe^iikc of Wellington. 
Tlic^gtx-at soldier, tli^i in tho flush of bis 

military triumph, was also in the prime of 
his power and activity ; and Mr, Ward 
gives us an iiisiglit into his business habits, 
his method of arguing public qiiestjpns, liis 
ready resource and never-tiring energy, 
which jioshONses occasionally a strikii^ 
interest.’^ 


SPECIMENS*OF THE TABLE-TALK OF 

• S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Third Edition. Poitrait. Fenp. 8vo. • 

Colvriihjt^s Tfihk TiUk^ perhaps the I that distinguished philosopher, 'fhc book 
most popullu* of all tho prow? writings of • is very nicely priiited.”-*-Cfa(in//a»^ • 


CONSOLATIONS IN TRAVEL; 

OR, THE r.AST DAYS OP A PIinjOSOPlIEll. 

BY THE LATE SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, BART. 

Fifth Edition. With Wof^lfi'U*. Feap. 8vo. 6#. 

Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmmtuiy and jiroductioiis of the sick lei.sure of Jiis great 
liis Oonitolfiiwiiis of Travel, are tlio Iwo i genius. These l\w> volumes contain Sir 
works by which the gcnci'al public beeftme i l^mphry’s last correctfons, are beaiiti> 
acquainted with that refiii.^ and aecom- i fully printed, ami illuMti*ated by some 
plislied philosopher. Every one knows 1 clever woodcuts.”— GimrtUan, • 
them as the graceful and almost faultless > 


SAmONIA; 

OR, DAYS FLt-VlSinNa, 


bY THE LATE SIR HUMPHRY ORV'I, bART. 

WiUi Notes by Dr. DAt T on Recent ttlscorenc. in tke Natural Tllatory of Fisti^ ftc. * 
Foui fh Edition. Woodcu^. Fcap. 8vo, 6v. 


**These new cilitions of book*whoso 
wise aiM geuial pages have been so long 
the delight of readers of every doss, 
bi'ing their own comi^ei^la^ons with 
them. Wo have but to*.aiinoiince their 
appearance. We^ sec some aiUitionn,! 
notes, on facts recently as^rtaiued, in 
the Sabihonia; but in* other respects 


(except perhaps a greater boldiibss and 
elegance of ty[)o) both books arc tlie same 
as when theyfipt charmed and instruct^l 
us twenty ycara aA. It wiis not likely 
tlidt time should visit heayily or 

Wi’dly diich cheerful, wise, and bene¬ 
volent tkouglita as thoa# of Sir Humphry 
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MR. MURR/VrS ^IST OF NEW WORKS. 


ENGLAND AS IT ll^: 

POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND INOVSTIUAL, IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSTON, ESa 
2Vo1ii. PifttSvo. lbs. 

Amont/ tfic Cont>>i^a of th%a IVork be /omul D/'Knptiomt qf 
Tiik ncuvn Asi'cct ok Evor.wo; Oijt’in'AirioNH ok* iric J'hoi'LK; TAXArrov; TRiDK; Ctiivir. 
Wit OkmuKcks; M\NSKUft ani> CiUToM't; Kicii anu Pooh; Pokulaiiox; Tiir Puhss 
laii.wns, Er>i;o\Wi6x; Citunoir OKfEvtJi amd, Sciio*»w, UMVKiihiriKM,M*oLiru3Ar, In^titu- 

'iioNs; l..uvi)(iN—Sli’ATiSTrta ok; Show. Savctahy C^vni lmon ; Poor 1 ..a\v . Air,&o. 

A ^iii<l('-ljook to our social life, to our that strauj^e aggregate of tlie phases of 

l>ublic iiislitutiuiis, to our liabits of thought hmuau society that is pi'e&eiitcd by 

iiiul fc'clmg, is a perfect novelty. Wo lujiil an it in .**— DMin LWtversiiy Mttya- 
have diipetories for our streets, aud wo ^ 

liavt'CMays witliout iiuujlier written h-om «< K^glnnd <m it h,' fuvnislu'S materials 
every point ol tlie political ami religious suggestions ^m which the future 

compass upon every imagiimmo topic. •hisUn-iaii ami the reader of the present day 
JJut a niaiiiial wliieli plac'cs before us iti wiUdcrivemucliassistanccanJiuibruiatioii. 
a tone of sober and staid narrative, the rphe aetiids Irnve been collcctoil with great 
whole of our being a» a pcoi^e, is what Jabour, and Juive the nire merit in sUitJs- 

1ms not, that wo are aware of, bccu ^jcul accounts that they may be read 

thought of before. Unit. without fatigue. * T4e chapters on the 

‘‘Wc congi*atulatc Mr. Johnston upon Church of Knglaifd, Church revenues and 

tlie production of a boolf which cannot fail extension, Cliui*ch eoiistituLion and disci, 

to a<ld U his reputation as a shrewd and phne, give the most lucid exfiositioii wu 

original observer of men and tilings ; have met with of the arraiigeincut ol the 

w'nic!i,f to the superficial reader, will Church of England, of its spirit and social 

KU^i^ily a fund of abundant entertainment; action, of its actual state and iiillucnce, 

diivct the political mid social ciwiiiicoi* to mid of the diHcrcnecs which have ariHca 

the best and moat authoritative subjects in it among its most able aiul smcei’o 

of inioi'niatioii ; luid to the relloctivc mind luembcra. —Literacy Oaztlk. 

suggest deep aud solcum tlioughta upon 


THE rilOGRESS OF THE NATION. 

IN ITS VARIOUS SOCIAL AND ECONOMICS RELATIONS DUIUNO TIIK I'Wi CENTUllV 

BY G R. RORTER, ESQ., OF TKE BOARD. OF TRADE. 

• c 

Thud ICihtwHf tlioi(iii;<liIy find 4onortc»l tu ISjI. S\o. 21*. 

“ The repntation of Air. I’ortor’s work none of its clearness, and its utility is in¬ 
is firmly and deservedly cHlublisiicd, crc>abod. The coniiiierciallnVtory of Great 
audit is so well aud so widely known,that Britain, as read mid interprctOfl in his 
it IS only necessary to say the pri'seiit aiimirably compiled pages, is jicrliajis tlh 
edition biiiigs down most of the htamincnts moht instnictivo boUk tliat over was coin- 
to th^jcnd of^l819. The work has lost posed.**— Hconotuht. 

I^llY{;jl(JAL GEOGKAFIIY. 

* BY IVA)S. SOMERVILLEi. 

Third KdUioth Wilii Portrail. 2A'oK rciip. 8vo. l‘2if, 

“We •should find it diflicult to uam^o striictiov,. and anxious that others should 

any treatiso in which, Within so short a derive from them the samo pleasure and 

cc^npass, such various lyicl ox tensive advantage. Tlio work is wriltvi in a 

knowledge is placed before llio reader.”— stylo always simple and perspicuous, often 

Qtiartn(y » • vigorous, eibgant and occasionally 

“Wo have followed Mrs. Somerville' risingtof8trainofclor|ui*icccommoiisnratc 
through her iutollustual journey over the I with the fo^y ideas which it clotliea.” 
globc^ delighted aud improved by iior i — Noi'lh //rilwA • 
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CIIRi4tIAN1TY in CEYLON: 

ITS INTRODUCl’IOX AND PROGRKS^ UND^ THE PORTUGUESE, DUTCH, 
• mUTISlI, AND AMEKIciN MISSIONS. 

BY SIR JAMES EMERSOlf TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D. 

With lllufitii^tfons. 8vo. 14lr. 


” A work of great inten^st on tho 
ja-cacut »t»Le of tlio Cliris^'iu ftiUh lu 
that i.sIaTirl, exhibiting exteusiv^o learning 
anil niui'li |iatitiiit rebcarcli. Tho ofYlcial 
poqitioii of tho author affonlcd him 
peculiar advantagiis for pui*sniiig hia 
iiiipiiry, and he haa given aa a reiwlt th# 
presi'Hfc vohinio, uhioh^ia aa dihtin- 
guishod for its lucid V’rangi'Tnoiit os it 
is for the ease ami elegance of its stylo/ 
The narrative of missionary laboni's in this 
work is full of interest to all peraona tliat 
BCt a proper value on the t^ils of those 
excmfilary men, who are engaged in tho 
sacred t:uslc of dibseuAiiying religion ; and 
who are wont to be considered as tho 
pioneers of civilisation—that is tg say, as 


agyts for tly diffusion of intellectual and 
mOTal cnll^fennierfy'— OOsai'cr. 

tliose who take cither a religious 
or a philosophical juterc-»t iit the subject, 
Sir Emerson Tenneiit’s volume may be 
safely rccoinmetidcd, :i» a clear, bucchict, 
sensible, and flowing account, tf uijijt bo 
a little too hopeful in expectation, and is 
rather to* general in parts,especially iivilic 
4t*haptci's on the Bralvnanical nnd Budd¬ 
hist sysUmis ; but perhaps this could only 
be i*eiuedied at tlio oxpeiisj of its read- 
ableiiesH, ^hicli is considtTablc through-^ 
out. The work alsoi posscHsc^a a living 
animation arising from the author^s know¬ 
ledge of tho coui|lry and the people.''— 


THE MARRIAGE BILL, 

V bl'KliCir liKLIVKRKl) ON THK SKCUNO ilKAPlNO els' A IllLIi TO MAKK LAWFUL WA ttllf Aul .>, 
WITHIN CntTAIN or TUE P11011II11TKI> DKOllKKS Oil’ AFFINITY. 

BY HENRY, LORD BISHOP OF EXETER 

8\<»< Ii. !!</. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN GARDENING, F.OR^ LADIES; 

\MTTI A CALENDAR UF OPEUVriONd AN*) DIRECTIONS hUll EVERY MONTH. 

BY MRS. LOUDON. 

TCi/fA//t J^difion, mosl cm ffall if ru Woodciita. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 


“ As the rapid s.alt*of tlic piwioiis edi¬ 
tions of this work affords tho surest proof 
that it has met the wants of those for 
whose iisc it \vasdc.sigiuxl,it may be a^d 
why 1 have iiowinmlo so many alteratifl^* 
and additions. Jlily answer is, that 1 lui>^ 


done so in orih r that my book may keep 
pace «4ifli the improving^ spirit of the 
times. Every page has T)»M*n ci^efully 
n^ad over, and iniproxid to thj utmost of 
my powci’. Preface. 


7 


JOURNAL OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

^ CONTENTS;— 

ldruMis*oi Cfmum. Amkmca. Bv CAriAiN j l’iiYt*TfVT. Onx^MPiiY or Palbshm!. Py gui.. 
l-iT/Ko\,K\. ^ ■ ' V. Wiu.i nUhlciJ 

ib Dit. I Noitin»KN Ah xiii\. iJy Dr. Wallin. 

Ai HW \rj (iKouK vntjx IJ; Jambs Macqi i^fv, L Nomin-.^'i FuoMif a oi Ni-^ATTwr • • 

Tttv\i<i.s IN Aiuicv. By Bakun MuiAii-tt. i Midolv o* Ni-w A^lanu, By Brinnsk 

Tiih Ki'im\uisii Auau?. By 3I*5 ^kiki ji PAUX\^s. I On ms Sue ri ls or ilk, ByDs. Dikf. 

• VoL. XX. P\r1S^. 8to. 
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A HISTORY OF GREECE. 

FBOM THE EABIJES-r PERIOD iJp THE* END OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAB, 
WITH TWO CHAPTERS UN SOCRATES AND THE SUFtllSTS. 

BY GE0RGE4,QR0TE, Esa 

Volfi, I— Vm. With Mapti. Bto, 1C«. eacli. 


Endeavour to become acquainted wijji 
Mr. Grote, who ie eng^d^on a Greek 
Ilifltoi-y ; he, too, wilfreceive'Jou welijfif 
you take him my regards. If you becotae 
hotter acquainted with him, it is worth 
uur while to obtain the proof sheets of 
is work, ill order to translate it. I ex¬ 
pect a deal from this production, and 
1 wiTPget you a publisher here.’’— Niehuhr^ 
IhcmJJi^torianj (o Ptoftmr Lichcr^in 1827. 

" We look forward with much interesti 
to Mr, Groto’s fortficoming volumes—to 
what may bo strictly called * Tfte Hutory 
(if Greece.'* Such was the tripe which 
closed the last notlcq of Mr. Grote's work 
in tlieao pages. 1 hat hope has been fully 
realised. The two volumes have swelled 
to eight; the disquisitions on a legendary 
and doufetful period have grown into a 
stately anti heart-stirring narrative of the 
dccd«/vr''living men ; and the nutlior has 
no^ incontestably won for himself the 

title, which could tlicn bo a'wardcd Oiilj’ 

by a dubious anticipation, not merely of a 
hisLorian, but of tlU historian of Greece.” 
—Qmrierty Reviewy on Vola 7 <6 8. 

“ Mr. Grote is, beyond all question, the 
historian of Greece, unrivalled, so far as 
wc know, in the erudition and genius with 
which he has revived the picture of a dis¬ 
tant past, and brought home every part 
and feature of its historjf to our intollects 
and our hearts .”—on VoU. 1 d- 2. 

** The better acquainted any one is with 
Grociru history, and wltli the manner in 
which that history has heretofore been 
written, tho higher will he his estimation 
of tins work. Few books are more calcu¬ 
lated to impress the instructed readS'.both 
with aamiration of the thorough mannor 
in which evciything whidi the author 
attempts to do is done, and with aurpri.^ 
that almost everything was Icft^for him to 
do.”— Spectator^, on VoU^ 1 h? 2. ^ 

1 iiis book has been some time expect* 1 
by scholars, with an interest sharpened by 
Mr. Grofa’s occasional contributions to 
tbc classical aud other reviews, on points 
connected with tlie eubiect of his im^uiry. 
The acute intelligence, tl\e discipline, 
faculty pf nr 1 the excelleitt 

erudition, every one would look for from 
Mr. Grote ; but thqy will here also find 
tho element which liarmouisea ilicse, au^ 


without which, on such a theme, an orderly 
and solid work could not liave been written. 
Poetry and Philosophy attend tlie lii&tmmn 
da. eitlier hand, and do not impede or mis¬ 
guide his steps.’*— Ecamhia',(m Vote, 1 *2. 

"For becoming dignity of stylo, mifurced 
adaptation of results to principles, careful 
^rifica/:ioa of theory by fact, and impreg¬ 
nation of fact iiy theory—for extensive 
aud well-weighed learning, employed with 
intelli^ncc and taste, we have seen no 
historical work of modern times which we 
would place above this portion of Mr. 
G rote’s history,” — Momma Chi'onklei 
March 19, 1840*. , 

" It is iiiipossibk ft predict what num¬ 
ber of further volumes will be necessary 
for tiic completion of Mr. Grote’s design ; 
but no onfe who reads his work can wish 
that it were more abridged. It is not a 
mere summary* of events known and a<l- 
mitted, and requiring only to be agreeably 
laid before the reader. It is an cx]>lora- 
tionof the sources of Grecian History; 
an investigation of facts previously un¬ 
known OP misrepresented ; a labour per¬ 
formed on CO for all ; and tlie book is a 
atoi*oliouse from which future writers may 
draw their materials, without repeating 
the same toilsome and opci'ose resenrcliot,” 
—‘SpectiUory VoU. 3 d- 4. 

« Wc wait tbc completion of this great 
work: (a term rarely applicable to modern 
literary aehievIVTient, but here honestly 
dosorvod,) to offer such critical remarks, 
in the spirit of those formerly made by 
us, as the entire view of Mr. G rote's learn¬ 
ing and labour willi demand for proper 
estimation of its results. The prediction 
is not at all hazardous that judgment will 
ultiFAately pass for Mr, Grote’s as die 
I^J-stopy of GreeoG-'*—tm Vo/jf. 
,3 d; 4. 

“ ]|^n noticing the earlier volumes of Mr. 
Urotc, wc had occasion to dwell on tlie 
prominent features of his work in those 
terms of*'audatory appreciafion naturally 
called forth by the grandeur of his dbsign, ' 
and the excellence of its exeeutii^n. In 
his Jlivt tiro ^volumes—bright with tho 
radiance of m'yth'ic roiiiaiice and po^y, 
slied from those halcyon'days of song and 
fable, * when elder Greece was young’— 
we admire the'acutencss and sagacity witli 
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which ho tracks his through the maze 
of tradition, discusses the vexed questions 
to which tho ^talc of Troy divine* has 
given rise, and, guided by a feeble and 
uncertain hglit, which slowly gathcrl 
strength ns he advances, at length arrives 
in the unqiiostianed domaii^ of hiatnrio 
tnith. Tho two next volumes represent * 
Greece in the dawn of her glorious 
maturit}', whilst yet imping lier youtliful 
wings for immortality ; tho earlier law¬ 
givers, Lycurgus, Solon, Cleisthcngs, anefc 
their institutions, are minutely treated ; 
tile spread of Grceian cdonisation in Ionia, 
hicily, Libya,and on the coasts of Italy* 
and Gaul, is displayed, and an interesting 
nn<1 richly>colourcJ picture of the ancient 
world, at an epoch in whic4 it is com¬ 
paratively unknown to all but tho deepest 
scholars, is placed us with all the 

amplitude of detail of which surviving 
materials admit The great age of tho 
rcTsiaii invasion, tho appearaui^ on the 
scene of tlie hosts of Datisand Arlaphemcs, 
and tho deathless exploit ^f Marathon, 
conduct us to that portion of the work of 
which it is more immediately our lot to 
s]icak. Tho volumes now before us 
embrace a period of about sixty years, 
from tlic battle of Marathon to the peace 
of Nikias, in 421, n.c. It is the most 
Btirriijg and eventful period of Greek, and 


' ORESCE— (Continued). 

espcGally of Atliciiian history. Mr. Crete's 
stylo bears the reflex of n keen sense of 
* harmony and proportion, congenial to tho 
noble tlisme he treats. Self-sustained 
dignity and judicial gravity give it their 
im^^ess tliioyly^t/^Jfbmtnar Ohromclef 

^^Mr. Crete will bo emphatiC&Jly ike 
historian of the people of Greece. All 
tliat former writers have done is little 
more than biographical chapters A'om the 
lives of individuals. ♦ • * WellRist 

return to^ tlie subject of Greece, an^^ 
^Ir. Grote’s book, of which tlie interest 
increases in each suebessivo volume,**— 
DuhUn OhiwisUtf kfagaeme, 

9 

« As Mr. Grote’s subject advances in' 
interest, so does ho iif Iho manifestations 
of tlie various powers necessary for dealing 
vnth it. His faroilikTit/both with tho great 
highways and tlio obscurest by«pafliB of 
Grecian literature and antiquity, 1^ 
seldom been equalled and not ea^^stp- 
prooched, in uuluamed England; wHile 
those Germans who have rivalled it, liavD 
seldom possessed tho quality which emi¬ 
nently cnoractorises Mr. Grote, of keeping 
historical imagination severely under the 
restraints of evidence,”—i^cefotor, on 
VoU. 7 ds 8. 


The Work may stiU he ohUihu d hi Port/ons, as U vtas publisfied :— 
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T JSOWUAIIV GrRPCRi- 

Cilll-CIAN irii>TOnY 10 Ullfi RkICN OF PEmBTRATVS AT ATHEKS. 


. vo«- in.— IV. 

History or Earthy Athens, and tiii LFriisi.\Tff?v op Soiov. 

GHirrAN rOTiONIFJI. » 

View oi the Co>TEMP«nARV Nat ‘?L'iiyuNi>rNn Gurlcb. 

GiiEcrCN History down to thk m^ff^’sjcsjAN Invasion, and ms Battle of 
AIaieviuon. * ^ 

. / * 

VoiA T^VI. 


Per'^i^k War and Invamoj^^of Grh>pk tjt^Xkrxps. 

> PFRTOR REl'WEKN +HK PFRfVAN AND HIE PfLOPONNESIAN Wa1^ 

aPaloponnkuay War down to hie Eii»KDmoN of xnji A' 

bYKACLSR, • 

^ • • • 

^ • VOLS. Ylli—vm. • 


7 


[SNUSB A0AIM8T 


ihe Peace op NijiiAs"DOTrN to the Bati>b of Knidcb [n.c. 421 to 394.] 

SOPRiTES AND THE SoPIllBIH, 
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MODERN MJtf^STIC cJoKEllY. 

FOUNDED UPON PRINCII^ES OF ECONOMY Alfo PRACTICAL 

KNOAfLEDQE, 

AND ADAPTED FOK J'HE USE OF PHIVATE FAMIUES. 

' ^fWithwWulB. TostHvo, Cs, 


" * Mrs. Ifmidcn’8 Cookery Book * is now 
and for over to be known as Mukray’s 
C tiolTf^ Boolc^ and its claim to rank as 
a new p’ork is supported by the following 
suiA'iimry of ^ mml fcaiurcB —‘ the groat 
iurrooHC in the mimbcr and variety of 
rSibipfs, set forth in a clearor^type than 
bdi/xo, a'greater'simplification of lan-^ 
guago, in ordor to render the receipts 
inoi'o easy of compreheusiot^; tlic illus< 
tralive woodcuts which adorn the present 
voUimo; the newOBystem of tiuTuberlng 
every separate receipt, to facilitate refer¬ 
ence, the mode of* printing in figures all 
immliors and quantities, for the sake of 
cleanness; and, lastly, tho tables for com- 
fU'yjjL'-houscliold accounts.* The cover 
IS stamped in bold relief, with a sigiiili- 
caiit gildcil cluck, tu dciiotu that |iiiiic- 

tiiahty is the boul of cookery.” —JAtanuy 

Unquestionably the most complete 
guide to the culinary dopartnu'iit of do¬ 
ilies Lie economy that has yet been giv<‘n 
to the world. lndc|)cndeutly of uinvunls 
Ui ^‘ight hundred receipts of every de¬ 
scription, derived from inarmsei’ipt col¬ 
lections, and tested by experience, tlic 
volume contains instructions, amply illus- 
trati'd by woodcuts, on every collateial 
branch of the art of !ioiisekccpiiig, from the 
i*i;wkct to tlie dinner-table.” —John Hull, 

“ Full of sago instruction and advice 
nob only on the economical and savoury 
pref^atiou iS gastronomic inatcf^Ms, but 
on subjects of domestic managoineiit in 

f'onoml. A moro ijuiot nnd oxcolloiit 

to introduce oi’dor and economy along'' 
with tlio JegiCimate jdeasu'ws of tlR'^ 
dcimostic moqjl iuto all^ueiiestablihlcmeuts 
.••s'ftay require these essentials, we codid ‘*1 
not suggest Uian simply to hatid thb' Utde > 
work AVer to tho mistress of the house. 
In turning it over, shl^ would sometimes 
hit upon what w^os not sought fur, even 
though VC 17 much ree ’liroK. And salutary 
advice so^jii'*bV*“'tally^ and suddenly prq- 
seiited is‘ often far more effectual tliah 
when moro formally given.**— Guilder, 


^ This is a new edition of Mrs. Rundell's 
famous cookery book, modomised, en¬ 
larged, and re-modelled, yet atlheniig in 
^;the main to the original design. It 
eschews the ei^«}onsire and uuintclliglhlc 
fancies of gi*cat professional euisiniers, 
[ and is still a collection of jdain receipts, 
adapted to tho service of families, in which 
the table is supplied, with a rogaivl to 
economy as well as comfort and elegance. 
The woodcuts and the altered type greatly 
improve tiie present edition.**— 

Post. • ‘ 

“There has been a gi'oat deal said of 
late ill favour of volumes on the Fmicli 
cuisine ; but, after all, we may heartily 
and safely cvominuiid to Eughbh house¬ 
wifery this new edition uf an Etijrlish 
cookery book. It tells idainly what plain 
folks wibh to know^, and points out how nii 
excellent dinner may be best socured 
W'ithout loss of time, cash, or patience.’*— 
Expt'm. 

“ The best >rork extant on the subject 
for 1)10 piir])OSOB of au ordinary house- 
liold.’*~A//uA 

‘'»K\en Mi*s. Run dell, who has in- 
stnictod two hundred tliousand families 
of buyers iiK/ho arts ol living well and 
making a gontfcol appciirance, with sundry 
hints oil carving, economy, and Hhe poor,’ 
is siipeiTEieded iii many details by the 
mtuvli of cosdvcry; so Mr. Alnrray has 
put fortli a now edition, with a great 
many new receipts, that have stootl the 
i of family experience, being cheaper 
^,^iaji tlic lavish inon-cooks are wont to 
iqiropound. Such portions as have been 
* retained arc revised, and numerous edi 
torial and typographical improvements 
made throughout.**— Epeciaior. 

“ a complete oolleption of useful 
directions, clothed in pcrH])icu6Xis lan> 
giiagc, for the practice of iui« art that 
moro than miy other serves to keep the 
body in iicalfh, and the family ' tur- 
niony,/'lii3 ‘ J}{:fnC8iic *can 

scarcely bo surpaku d."— Economist. 






